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Mollities  Ossium,  34-39. 

yi.  JUBIBPBUDENCE    OP     InSAKITY.— 

*  Anomalies    and    Defects    of    Existing 

Lunacy  Laws,  35-18,  14,  32-14. 
BesponsibiUties  and  Functions  of  Asylum 
Physicians,    34-17,    73, 

30-23,  31-24,  36. 
Inspectors  of  Poor,  34-16, 

20,  32-13. 
Lunacy   Boards,    34-67, 
32-13, 18. 
Legal  Superrision  of  Asylums,  31-38. 
Curatory  Appointments,  31-36. 
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Premature  or  Inyoluntary  Bemovals, 
33-9, 30-10, 31-9, 32-14, 28-9, 34-19. 

Transfers :  Difficulties  anent,  34-11,  15, 
21. 

Diiposal  of  Alien  Insane  Paupers,  33-9. 

Dangerous  Patients,  32-14. 

Alleged  Wrongous  Detention,  31-38. 

General  Paralysis,  31-12. 

Dipsomania,  35-18,  81-28. 

•  Case  of  Bupture  of  Ileum :  its  Medico- 

Legal  Aspects,  34-31. 

*  Accidents  and  Injuries :  Distinction  be- 

tween Accidental,  Self-inflioted,  and 
others,  3^10,  37-13. 

VII.— Social  and  Political  Boonomt  of 
Insamity. 
*  Burden   of  Insanity   on   the   Middle 

Classes,  32-29. 
Insanity  in  Belation  to  Crime,  31-29. 
n  n        Intemperance,  31-28. 

„  „        Marriage,  31-23,  24, 

26. 
Concealment  of  Insanity,  and  its  Besults, 
31-23. 
•The    «* Self-Supporting"    Principle    in 
Asylums ;  its  fallaciousness,  34-51, 
64,  32-40,  31-42. 

VnL  Statistics  op  Insanitt. 

Use  and  Abuse:  '^'Prequent  Fallacious- 
ness, 33-28,  10,  32-17,  31-21,  28. 
General  Statistics  of  the  Murray  Boyal 
Institution,  34-8,  35-16,  33-7 :  Ap. 
dOth  to  87th. 
Special  Statistics  relating  to— 

Admissions :  Ap.  30th  to  87th. 

Discharges,  37-26,  36-32. 

Deaths,    33-10,  32-55:    ap.  30th    to 
37th. 

Becoyeries,  33-10,  31-27,         do. 

Belapses   and   Be-admisslons,    83-60, 
32-8  :  ap.  30th  to  37th, 

Duration  of  Insanity,  do. 

„  Treatment,         do. 

Curable  and  Incurable,  33-10,  35-36, 
37-26. 

Industrious  and  Idle,  34-98,    35-23. 
36-68. 

Pauper     Besidents     and     BemoTals, 
34-106,  37-7,  26. 
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Diieasei  of  the  Insane  :Major  ft  Minor, 

34-101, 86-10,  37-27,56. 
Walton  to  Patients,  34-99, 36-43. 
Meteorology,    34-99,    83-100,    47, 

35-41. 
Phrenology,  33-64. 


ProductiTeneis  of  Labour,  34-63,  83, 

58,  35-22,  45.' 
lodostrial  Department  of  Asylums  : 

Garden,  34-83,  60,  96. 

Workshops,  34-85,  96,  7. 

Laundry,  Kitchen,  &c.,  34-97. 


PREFACE. 


Speaking  of  Bnoluu  Lunatic  Asylum  Rbpobsb,  a  reoent  ]ie?iewer  runarks : 
*' Alike  in  nothing  but  their  dulneaa,  they  abound  in  a  barren  yariety  of  topioa, 
**  which,  somewhat  after  the  fa&hion  of  the  objects  in  a  Kaleidoacope,  danoe 
'*  before  the  eyca  for  a  few  moments,  but  fail  to  leaye  any  definite  impreseion  on 
**  tho  mind.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the«e  Beportf,  in  a  Medical  poimi  of 
**  9ieu?,  is  no  new  theme.  .  .  .  The  ordinar}*  subjects  of  remark  are  of  little 
*'  interest  to  the  Profession  in  general ;  .  .  [and  this]  must  limit  the  interest 
*'  or  value  of  Asylum  Reports  to  their  own  neighbourhood,  instead  of  being  the 
**  means  of  effecting  a  rapprochement  between  this  Specblty  and  the  Profession 
*'  generally .—"^rttuA  i  Foreign  Medico-  Ckirurgical  Rewiew,  Oct  1804,  p.  34S. 


Save  in  a  limited  sense,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  the  folloviug 
Medical  Reports*  are  not  to  be  held  as  the  embodiments  or  ex- 
ponents of  our  ideals,  or  conceptions,  of  what  the  Medical  Reports 
of  an  Hospital  for  the  Insane  aught  to  be.  The  ideal  and  the 
real  are  in  these  Reports  considerably  at  variauce;  which  variance, 
with  its  causes,  seem  to  us  to  require  some  explanation  here. 

Regarding  the  subject  from  a  strictly  Medical  point  of  view, 
and  referring  to  that  section  only  of  an  Asylum  t  Annual  Report, 
which,  purporting  to  be  Medical,  proceeds  from  the  Medical  Head 
of  an  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  following  Reports,  and  those 
of  a  similar  kind,  are  properly  divisible  into  two  distinct  sections 
or  parts.  These  may  be  severally  designated  the  Loeal  and 
General, — the  first  embracing  subjects  more  imniediately,  if  not 
solely,  of  interest  to  the  Directoi'ate,  or  to  the  local  public ;  the 
■eoond,  those  which  are  more  likely  Uy  interest  the  general  Medical 
Profession,  and,  through  them,  the  general  public.  lu  certain 
respects  they  might  also  be  denominated  the  practical  or  com- 
mercial on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abstract  or  scientific  on  the 
other.     Such  distinctions  and  designations  are,  however,  only 

*  The  following  series  of  Reports  is  imperfect,  in  to  far  as  concerns  the  28th, 
29th,  and  36th,  which  are  either  out  of  print,  or  are  reserred  for  other  purposes. 

■^  The  term  Aeylum,  wherever  it  occurs  here,  or  vn  l\io  to'Wow^xv^TS*v«^J^  t^- 
fers  only  to  Asylunu,  or  Ho^pitaU^for  the  Ifuane. 
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80  far  correct  or  appropriate ;  for  the  section  denooiinated  tci€nt{fic 
may,  and  generally  does,  embrace  much  that,  in  its  applications 
at  least,  has  the  highest  practical  value.  The  first  section  is 
what  proceeds  fix)m  the  Physician-Superintendent  of  an  Asylum 
in  his  capacity  of  Superintendent ;  the  second  is  written  in  his 
proper  character  of  Fhysician, 

The  Superintendent's  section  usually  gives  a  Synopsis  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  Asylum  population  dui-ing  the  byegone  year, 
in  regard,  for  instance,  to  admissions,  recoveries,  discharges,  and 
deaths ;  of  any  structural  alterations  in,  or  on,  the  building ;  of 
any  fiscal  or  administrative  changes.  These  subjects  are  too 
frequently,  however,  treated  merely  statistically.t  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  figures  such  Reports  exliibit  would  prove 
of  value  to  the  statistician.  Whenever,  however,  any  person* 
competent  to  sift  and  analyse  such  data,  and  deduce  therefrom 
general  laws  of  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  endea- 
vours so  to  do,  ho  is  very  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  in  despair.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  such  figures  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  their  value  is  more  apparent  than  real  j  and 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Statistical  Tables  given  in 
the  Asylum  Reports  of  this  country  are,  in  great  measure  at  least, 
80  much  labour  and  expense  absolutely  thrown  away. 

Equally  fallacious  is  it  to  suppose  that  such  Reports  possess  a 
real  local  interest  of  a  permanent  kind.  In  the  case  of  Coimty 
Asylums  they  are  perhaps  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Ratepayers  that 
their  contributions  for  behoof  of  the  Insane  Poor  have  been 
properly  disposed  of;  and  there  may  exist  minor  advantages 
of  some  other  kind.  Practically,  however,  we  find  that,  so  far 
as  local  or  lay  readers  are  concerned,  Asylum-Reports  rank  in 
the  same  category  with  those  of  Infirmaries  and  Dispensaries, 
Prisons  and  Reformatories,  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  and 
the  large  class  of  Public  Chanties  of  all  kinds — religious,  educa- 
tional, medical ; — that  is^  they  are  simply  glanced  at,  and  are 
then  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket  or  fire.     Nor  is  this  to 

t  We  liavc  occasion  annually  to  peruse  considerable  numbers  of  Asylum 
Ile])ort«».  from  all  x\irtfl  of  the  world  ;  and  we  find  that,  in  the  great  majority, 
the  so-called  Mediatl  JRejHtrt  might,  with  a  few  technical  exceptions,  have  been 
equally  compiled  by  the  Secretary  or  House  Steward, — presenting  bald  columns 
of  fi^urea,  rcpreacntiiig  the  number  of  patients  admitted,  discharged,  and  dead ; 
the  nature  and  amount  of  work  done ;  the  contract  price  of  proyisions,  and  bo 
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to  be  woudered  at  In  some  cases  it  arises  simply  from  the 
absence  of  an  Index  or  Table  o/Gontents,  which  would  serve  at 
once  to  indicate  to  the  peruser  whether  there  is  included  any 
subject  wherein  he  feela  interested.  We  know  that,  from  want 
of  such  a  key,  many  Public  Institution  TCeports  are  not  read  at 
aU  by  men  whose  time  is  valuable,  and  whose  tastes  do  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  this  class  of  literature. 

The  principal  cause  of  such  a  treatment  of  Asylum-Reports, 
of  such  an  ignominious  failure  in  their  aims,  if  these  are  or  in- 
clude public  utility,  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  their  stereotyped 
character;  their  monotonous  repetitious;  their  barrenness  of 
novelty  or  interest.  In  the  majority  of  Reports,  and  from  year 
to  year,  the  same  subjects  are  treated  of,  and  very  much  in  the 
same  way, — the  experience  of  one  Asylum  and  one  year  repre- 
senting in  a  great  measure  that  of  another.  Now,  we  think  the 
first  aim  of  the  author  or  compiler  should  be  to  avoid  subjects, 
that,  if  not  "  flat  and  unprofitable,"  (which,  however,  unfor- 
tunately they  generally  also  are),  have  long  since  become  cer- 
tainly "  stale."  His  object  should  be  less  <o  exhibit  the  year's 
bare  details  than  to  indicate  wherein  they  difier  from  those  of 
preceding  years,  or  of  other  Asylums ;  his  Report  should  be 
virtually  differential  or  distinctive,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  excep- 
tional conditions  or  phenomena  of  the  year,  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions or  phenomena  being  tabulated  periodically, — say  once  in 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Asylum. 
He  should  secure  novelty  and  freshness,  readability  and  attractive- 
ness, by  treating  every  year  of  some  new  subject,  or  some  old 
subject  in  some  new  way;  and  there  can  be  little  difficulty, 
judging  from  our  own  experience,  in  finding  abundance  of  suit- 
able subjects  for  investigation  or  discourse. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  despise,  or  would 
suppress,  the  local  or  practical  section  of  the  Medical  Report. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  ever  give  it  a  first  place ;  and  we 
would  further  concede,  that  it  may  occasionally  become  of  such 
importance  as  to  supersede  or  displace,  /or  the  time,  the  more 
purely  scientific  section.  It  may  happen  in  every  Asylum,  for 
instance,  that  at  a  particular  time  matters  of  a  fiscal  or  adminis- 
trative character — questions  bearing  on  finance  or  policy — ^have 
a  more  proximate  or  higher  interest  than  those  of  abstract  or  even, 
practical  science,  however  important  the  \aUQt  m  \^i^TGL«^'^^i^. 
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Consequently  the  former  should,  in  such  a  case,  receive  a 
primary  or  proportionate  attention,  to  the  exclusion,  if  neces- 
sary— but  for  the  time  only — of  the  latter. 

Ihe  PhyaiciarCs  section  proper  of  an  Asylum  Report  generally 
embodies  his  experience  of  Medical  and  Surgical  practice  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Insane;  and  contains  information  relating  to  prevalent 
concurrent  diseases — their  Causes,  Pathology,  Treatment;  to 
Asylum  Hygiene;  and  other  topics  of  a  strictly  professional  charac- 
ter. We  think,  however,  that  the  distinguishing  fecUure  of  the 
Medical  Report^ — that  which  should  give  it  a  permanent  and 
general  interest  or  value, — should  consist  in  this:  that  every  year 
it  should  contain  some  novel  and  solid  contribution  to  Medico- 
Psychological  Science*  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  on  the  fol- 
lowing premises  : — 

1. — Every  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is,  or  ought  to  be^  a  School 
of  Medico-Psychological  Science,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  wide 
and  varied  field  for  Medical  observation  and  research. 

2. — The  Medical  Head  of  such  an  Hospital  is  the  monopolist 
of  this  field, — and  ought  to  be  the  teacher  or  piincipal  of  this 
school, — most  favourably  placed,  as  he  is,  for  engaging  in  ori- 
ginal investigations — for  contributing  to  the  general  progress 
of  Medical  Science  in  its  bearings  on  Insanity. 

3. — ^With  such  opportunities,  and  with  such  a  position,  it  is 
incumbent  on  him  pro  bono  publico  io\xt\\\se  them  to  the  utmost 

4. — The  proper  medium  for  making  public  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations conducted  in  an  Asylum  is  its  published  Annual 
Reports,  t 

Every  Asylum  Physician  should,  we  think,  from  year  to 
year,  take  up  some  subject  of  research,  as  yet  obscure,  or 
imperfectly  known  or  worked  out,  and  investigate  it  patiently 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  by  the  light  of  his  own  oppor- 
tunities— ^giving  his  general  results,  if  not  his  details,  in  his  An- 
nual Asylum  Reports.  The  subjects  of  research  would  necessarily 
vary  with  the  tastes,  abilities,  or  acquirements  of  the  Physician; 
and  their  treatment  would  be  equally  diverse.     But  this  would 

f  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  common  to  do  this  in  Hospitals  for 
other  physical  diseases.  For  instance  :  Guy's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  London 
Hospital,  the  Opthalmic  Hospital,  and  other  great  London  Hospitals  publish 
their  own  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports,  embodying  the  researches  of  their 
StafE,  conducted  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  Hospitals  in  question.  Why 
>ot  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  Hotpitahfor  the  Insane  t 
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be  an  advantage  in  many  ways ;  no  two  Reports  would  be  quite 
alike,  while  all  would  contribute  materiaUy  to  the  progress  of  a 
science  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Were  a  rein  thus  given  to 
the  powers  and  tastes  of  Asylum  Physicians,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  one  Report,  or  series  of  Reports,  would  bear  the  impress  of 
Pathological  attainments  or  bias;  another  of  financial  abilities ; 
one  would  devote  itself  to  Metaphysics,  and  to  the  mental  phe- 
nomena of  Insanity ;  another  would  be  equally  conspicuous  for 
its  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  Insane  ;  one  Phy- 
sician would  give  himself  to  Asylum  Hygiene,  another  to  Asylum 
Administration,  a  third  to  Asylum  Economics,  and  sofortL  This 
is  precisely  what  is  to  be  desired,  for  out  of  it  good  would  un- 
doubtedly spring.  That  there  would  be  a  mixture  of  chaff  with 
the  wheat  is  to  be  expected.  That,  occasionally,  fallacies  would  be 
introduced;  phenomena  mis-observed,  and  their  causes  or  effects 
misinterpreted ;  errors  of  divers  kinds  committed, — ^must  be  sub- 
mitted to,  for  the  sake  of  the  residuum  of  solid  valuable  gain. 
It  would  undoubtedly  eventuate  that  many  Reports,  at  least, 
would,  in  their  Decades  for  instance,  become  valuable  Monographs 
on  certain  points  in  the  Natural  History  of  Insanity, — Reports 
which  are  at  present  virtually  so  much  waste  paper. 

In  the  following  Reports,  we  have  acted  upon  our  own  prin- 
ciples, as  above  set  forth — have  endeavoured  to  act  up  to  our 
own  ideal — so  far  aa  opportunities  have  permitted. 

While  omitting  none  of  the  essentials,  and  few  of  the  usual  de- 
tails, of  a  mere  Superintendent's  Report,  we  have  every  year  se- 
lected some  subject,  either  little  known  or  little  commented  upon, 
for  special  research,  and  have  embodied  the  results  in  these  Asylum 
Reports,  rather  than  in  the  pages  of  miscellaneous  Medical 
Journals.  Thus  we  have  made  Original  Investigations — Micro- 
scopical and  Chemical — on  the  Blood  and  Urine  of  the  Insane, — as 
well  as  on  the  general  Pathology  of  Insanity,  indicating  its 
non-specific  or  non^stinctive  character  ;  on  Asylum  Dietetics, 
in  its  scientific  aspects,  including  experiments  on  Water  Supply, 
in  its  relations  to  the  mateiials  for  conveyance  and  storage  ;  on 
the  Cranioscopy  of  the  Insane,  in  relation  to  Phrenology ;  on 
Meteorology,  in  its  bearings  on  Insanity.  We  have  also  en- 
deavoured to  extend  and  apply  the  principle  of  Education  as  a 
means  of  treatment,  by  varying  and  multiplying  it&CotnA  \\:^^^ 
directed  attention  to  various  of  the  Med\ooAc»g^'  «js^^ecX&  ell 
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InsaDity ;  and  to  yarious  other  points  connected  with  its  Natural 
History,  or  with  the  Construction  and  Organisation  of  Hospitab 
for  itds  treatment,  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  Index. 

Use  and  wont — the  necesaitj  of  existing  arrangements — and 
the  consequent  present  fitness  of  things — all  require  that  the  Super- 
intendent's Beport  proper — that  supposed  to  possess  a  local  in- 
terest, or  value — should  stand  in  all  respects  first.  We  at  onoe 
concede  that,  under  present  circumstanses,  at  least,  it  should  be 
so.  But  unfortunately,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  section 
either  stands  alone,  or  nearly  so ;  for  the  Physician's  Beport  pro- 
per,— ^that  portion  which,  according  to  our  views,  should  em- 
body the  results  of  original  professional  research,  occurs,  if  at 
all,  in  so  rudimentary,  sterile,  abortive,  or  degenerate  a  form, 
as  really  to  be  worth  nothing.  Herein,  we  think,  lies  the 
great  mistake, — less,  we  believe,  on  the  part  of  Asylum  Physicians, 
however,  than  on  that  of  the  Directorates. 

Unfortunately  for  the  usefulness  of  Asylum  Beports,  there  is 
a  natural  antagonism  between  the  Directorates  of  Asylums  and 
their  Physicians,  as  to  the  character  [length,  contents,  form,]  of 
the  Medical  section  of  such  Beports ;  and  the  former  being  the 
ruling  or  stronger  powers,  it  follows  that  the  Physician  is  led, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  suppress  his  own  views  or  forms  in  reporting, 
and  on  the  other,  to  embody  instead  those  of  his  Directorate.  In 
most,  if  not  in  all  Asylums,  the  printed  Annual  Beport  is  osten- 
sibly, if  it  is  not  also  really,  the  Rejwrt  of  tlie  Directors — a 
mixed,  and  generally  a  non-medical  body — to  the  public ;  and 
they  publish  only  such  portions  of  tJie  svh-Reports  to  them  of  i/ie 
Physicicm,  or  other  officers,  as  to  them  seems  proper.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  conceptions  of  Directors  should  difler  mate- 
rially from  those  of  their  Physicians  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  what  should  be  a  strictly  professional  Beport ;  or  that  it 
should  happen,  under  the  circumstances,  that  these  portions  of 
the  Physician's  Beport  which  he  regards  as  likely  to  be  more 
novel  and  interesting  to  his  professional  confreres — most  likely 
to  add  a  contribution  to  the  progress  of  general  Medico- Psycho- 
logical Science — should  be  omitted  by  his  Directorate,  as  pos- 
sessing no  lay  or  local  value  ;  while  those  sections  which  he 
considers  absolutely  valueless, — save  for  i)urely  ephemeral  and 
local  purposes — are  the  only  ones  selected  for  publication  ! 
Boards  of  Directors  seldom,  if  ever,   furnish  their  Physician 
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with  any  scheme  or  plan  for  his  Report ;  nor  do  we  believe  they 
are  competent  to  do  so — the  subject  being  ultra  notiUam,  if  not 
tUira  vires.  They  reserve  to  themselves,  however,  power  to 
excise  such  portions  of  the  Report,  when  presented,  as  they  may 
deem  it — from  reasons  of  economy  or  otherwise — ^unnecessary  or 
inexpedient  to  publisL  Moreover,  Directorial  Boards  vary 
annually ;  those  who  have  had  some  experience  of  Asylum 
management  retire  by  rotation,  while  the  inexperienced  supply 
their  vacancies ;  hence  the  views  of  the  Directorate  one  year  may 
not  be  those  of  the  next,  or  the  preceding.  Board.  In  practice, 
therefore,  the  Physician  is  obliged  to  draw  up  his  Report  so  as 
meet  the  var3dng  views  or  wishes  of  a  changing  and  changeable 
Board  or  body — of  its  members  who  are  in  office  at  the  time. 
Hence  the  medical,  scientific,  or  original  element  is  generally 
sunk  in  favour  of  the  economical  or  practical ;  hence  the  varia- 
bility of  his  Report  from  year  to  year — a  variability  apt  to  be, 
but  most  erroneously,  attributed  to  caprice  or  variability  on  the 
part  of  the  Physician ;  hence  its  nondescript  and  frtigmentary 
character — frx)m  isolated  sections  or  paragraphs  only  being  pub- 
lished; hence  its  want  of  sequence,  substantiality,  and  per- 
manent value.  It  thus  becomes  apparent,  that  as  regards  official 
reporting,  the  Asylum  Physician  occupies  an  anomalous  po8ition,t 
which  prevents  him  expressing  his  own  proper  views  in  his  own 
peculiar  form. 

We  hold  that  the  Asylum  Physician  is  the  only  competent  judge 
of  the  character  of  an  Asylum  Medical  Report ;  and  that,  if  he  is 
to  be  called  upon  at  all  to  report,  unless  he  is  instructed  to  report 
upon  certain  subjects,  and  in  a  particular  way,  his  report  in  its 
general  features,  as  well  as  in  its  details,  should  be  left  entirely 
to  his  own  discretion.  Even  were  this  granted,  however,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  or  claim  as  a  right  to  print,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Institution  or  the  Public,  all  that  he  might 

t  We  may  here  allade  further  to  the  fact  that  his  function  is  only  partially 
medical  or  professional, — the  bulk  of  his  time  and  energies  being  absorbed  by 
administratiye  duties.  He  is  at  once,  in  certain  respectSi  Secretary,  Clerk, 
Book-keeper,  and  Statistician;  Commissary  General,  and  House  Steward; 
Financial  Director,  Auditor  of  Accounts,  and  Paymaster;  Consulting  Archi- 
tect and  Engineer ;  as  well  as  Master  and  Inspector  of  Works  I  Much  of  his 
attention  must  be  given  to  such  minutiaB  and  trivialities  as  seeing  thai  \3«i^)kEk% 
is  dean;  beds  properly  made;  bedrooms  duly  swept *,penon&«eadLtess0i^^ks^\ 
furnitiire  orderly;  table  uteDsDa  duly  bnmishied ;  gM  and  omZIb  not  ^%iX«i\ 


,7v.i  luiiuent  v^alue  to  the  iiie( 

tlie  pages  of  current  medical  literature.     That 
under  existing  circumstances,    a  necessity,  we 
uuch  valuable  matter  is  to  be  given  to  the  i 
^j  that  it  is  so,  either,  in  its  principle,  or  in  the 
>lications  thereof^  we  deeply — with  our  critics- 
is  at  present  compiled,  then,  the  majority  of  Asj 
^e  really  no  permanent  useful  purpose,  and  repre 
ite  of  effort  and  expenditura     In  order  to  secun 
d  interest,  they  are  rendered  useless  to  the  gem 
fession ;  while  this  local  interest,  if  it  exists  a 
most  temporary  kind.     The  blame,  as  we  have 
^ly  be  attributed  to  the  Asylum  Physician ;  tl 
It  evidently  arising  <<  from  circumstances,  over  wl 
>ntrol !" 
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REPORT. 


It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  present  the  Twenty- 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution. 

From  the  last  Annual  Report,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  in  the  House  171  Patients — 92  Males  and  79 
Females.  Since  then,  36  Patients  have  been  admitted — 
23  Males  and  13  Females — making  the  total  number  of 
Patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  207 — 115  Males 
and  92  Females.  59  Patients  have  been  discharged— 
33  Males  and  26  Females.  Of  these,  17  were  cases  of 
recovery — 6  Males  and  11  Females  ;  8  were  removed  by 
their  Mends  or  guardians  much  improved — 1  Males  and 
1  Female ;  and  34  Pauper  Patients  Vere  removed  by  the 
Parochial  Boards — 20  Males  and  14  Females — ^with  a 
view,  it  is  understood,  of  being  placed  at  a  lower  rate  of 
board  in  private  establishments.  15  deaths  have  occur- 
red— 7  Males  and  8  Females.  There  now  remain  in  the 
Asylum  133  Patients — 75  Males  and  58  Females — ^being 
a  decrease  on  the  number  resident  at  the  date  of  last 
Annual  Report  of  38 — 17  Males  and  21  Females.  The 
decrease  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes,  namely,  the  high 
mortality  and  the  unusual  number  of  removals.  For  the 
principal  causes  of  death,  reference  is  made  to  the  Medi- 
cal Report,  hereto  subjoined. 


,    ...vciiur  iiie  JJiivctors  w 
receiving  Pauper  Patients  from   th 
lower  rate  than  Patients  of  this  c 
of  Perth  or  other  Counties.     Two  y 
consulted,  who  were  clearly  of  opii 
terms  of  the  Royal  Charter,  the  Dii 
warranted  in  making  any  such  distil 
parties  who  have  claims  for  parocliis 
By  the  above  opinion  it  was  also  fc 
the  rate  of  board  for  the  class  of  p£ 
to,  the  Charter  required  that  an  unil 
adopted  whether  the  Patients  came  1 
the  other  favoured  Parishes  of  Dunl 
from  the  County  of  Perth,  or  from  otl 
uniform  rate  was  accordingly  adopted 

of  Patients,  in  accordance  with  this  o{ 

• 

In   consequence  of  the  subsequen 
price  of  provisions,  the  Directors  we 
in  their  power,  in  September,  1854, 
of  board  for  the  Pauper  or  lowpo*  -'- 


r\ 


cbarscter  ia,  and  that  no  circamstances,  however  favour- 
able, can  euBure  entire  exemption  from  ite  ravages. 

In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sherlock, 
the  f<MTner  Superintendent  and  Resident  Medical  Officer, 
to  a  similar  situation  in  an  Asylum  in  England,  the  Di- 
rectors required  to  appoint  a  successor  to  him,  and  were 
fortunate  in  aecuring  the  services  of  Dr.  Lauder  lindsay, 
from  the  Royal  Crichton  Asylum,  Dumfries,  who  now 
discharges  the  important  duties  of  that  situation  with 
the  utmost  zeal,  efficiency,  and  success. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  an  Institution  like  the 
present — the  necessity  of  early  application  for  admission 
— ^tbe  occupation  and  amusements  of.  the  Patients,  and 
other  matters — it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here,  as  ample 
details  on  these  and  other  interesting  topics  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Medical  Report  subjoined  hereto,  to 
which  reference  is  made. 

The  different  Officers  of  the  Institution  have  during 
the  last  twelve  months  been  assiduous  in  the  discharge 
of  their  onerous  and  responsible  duties,  for  which  they 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  Directors. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  congratulate  themselves 
and  the  commtmity  in  possessing  an  Institution  like  the 
present,  which  baa  already  conferred  important  benefits 
on  a  large  number  of  the  unfortunate  class  for  whom  it 
is  intended ;  and  they  sincerely  trust  iJiat  through  the 
Divine  blessing  on  their  exertions,  it  may  be  long  main- 
tained in  thorough  efficiency. 


I 


OF 

JAMKS  MURliAY'S  ROYAL  AS 


At  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Repoi 
males  and  79  females — were  under  tre 
lum.    During  the  year  which  has  just 
been  admitted  36  patients — 23  males 
making  the  total  number  of  patients  un 
ing  the  past  year  207 — 115  males  am 
patients  have  been  discharged — 33  mal« 
Of  these,  17  were  cases  of  recovery — ^ 
males ;  8  were  removed  by  their  fine 
much  improved — 7  males  and  1  female 
were  removed  by  Parochial  Boards — 20 
males — with  a  view  to  being  placed,  a^ 
board,  in  private  establishments.     Th< 
exceed  the  admissions  by  23.     15  death 
7  males  and  8  females.     There  remain 
treatment  133  patients — 75  males  and  I 
a  decrease  on  the  numb'^^'  t*^-*^ 


in  8  of  these,  or  22-2  per  cent ;  in  10,  or  27-7  per  cent, 
the  insanity  assumed  a  reli^ous  type ;  in  2,  a  homicidal 
and  mischievous  tendency  existed ;  and  in  2,  dementia  waa 
complicated  with  epilepsy.     4  cases  were  re-admissions,  ii*«initMii 
3  being  for  the  second  time,  and  1  for  the  third  time. 
1  ease  returned  after  an  interval  of  12  days ;  in  1,  the  in- 
terval was  3  months ;  and  in  the  remuning  two,  5^  and  7^ 
years  respectively.     One  of  the  re-admissions  is  a  painful 
but  instructive  commentary  on  a  practice  unfortunatelyCasMiaTI 
too  common  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  patients — that'*'^ 
of  premature  removal.     Guided  by  blinded  or  misdirected 
affections,  or  by  a  sordid  and  ill-timed  economy,  rather 
than  by  medical  advice,  they  mistake  a  transient  for  a  Prematura 
permanent  improvement,  and  commit  an  error,  the  result  *" 

of  which  sooner  or  later  appears  in  the  form  of  relapses 
and  re-admissions.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  re-ad- 
missions is  of  pecuhar  interest,  as  illastrative  of  the  ac- 
quirement of  an  attachment  to  the  Asylum  as  a  home,  the 
comforts  and  enjojTnents  of  which  are  voluntarily  pre- 
ferred to  the  society  of  relatives  or  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  the  world.  A  young  country  girl,  who  had  been  ad-  Attnehm«ii 
mitted  in  a  state  of  fui'ious  mania,  and  had  been  one  ofi'y'°u^,'" 
the  most  dirty,  degraded,  and  violent  patients  in  the  house, 
had  so  far  recovered  her  mental  and  physical  health  as  to 
be  judged  capable  of  resuming  some  simple  agricultural 
occupations  in  her  native  district.  But,  as  a  probationary 
step,  she  was  boarded  with  a  triend  at  a  short  distance 
from  home.  In  a  few  days  after  Iier  discharge,  she  be- 
came depressed,  irritable,  and  indolent,  and  urgently  re- 
quested to  be  sent  back  to  the  Asylum,  where  alone,  she 
said,  she  could  or  would  work  or  be  happy,  threatening 
suicide  in  the  event  of  non-compliance.  Tliia  threat  she 
attempted  to  execute  in  a  neighbouring  river.  She  was 
immediately  sent  back-  to  the  Asylum,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  cheerful,  healthy,  and  industrious  patients  in 
the  House. 

The  Recoveries  constitute  47-2  per  cent  of  the  cases  KjeoTsrioi. 
admitted  ;  12-59  per  cent  of  tlie  average  daily  number  of 


,.,..v.-..      >>  e  nave  heeii 
hv  the  rai)id  anil  satisfactory  recoveries  n 

•''I  V 

patients  of  ])ot]i  sexes,  who — greatly  to  the 
friends  or  guardians — were  placed  under  in 
a  few  days  after  the  first  symptoms  of  m* 
ness  were  manifested.     On  the  other  hand 
been  resident  1^  years ;  one  2  years ;  and  a  t 
The  latter  shows,  what  has  also  been  freqi 
out — ^that  though,  as  a  general  rule,  acui 
cases  are  most  promising  of  favourable  resul 
after  long  periods,  we  are  not  justified  in  gi^ 
In  5  of  the  recoveries,  the  form  of  Insanit 
Mania;  in  1,  chronic  Mania;  in  5,  Monoi 
Puerperal  Mania ;  and  in  the  remaining  4,  '. 
in  3  of  which  the  suicidal  propensity  existed. 
The  Removals,  other  than  recoveries  and 
•age  31*11  per  cent  of  the  mean  daily  numbei 
esident,  or  20*28  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
lent  during  the  year.     Of  the  cases  remove 
had  been  3  months  under  treatment ;  two 
30  6,  one  7,  and  one  15  months ;  one  had  be 
lother  had  been  12^  years.     34  Pauper  pati 
len  already  mentioned,  were  removed  by  vi 
ial  Boards  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
lieve,  of  beincr  nW^'^  '**  "^  * 
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all  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  physical  health  when 
removed.  Many  of  tbem  had  been  for  long  periods  in- 
mates  of  this  Asylum  ;  3  had  been  resident  for  24J,  26, 
and  27  years  respectively ;  5  had  been  from  1 5 1«  20  years; 
6  between  10  and  15  years ;  9  between  5  and  10  years ; 

10  between  1  and  5  years  ;  and  only  one  tlie  short  period 
of  3  months. 

The  Mortality  constitutesll'l  per  cent  ofthe  mean  daily  MorUHty 
number  of  patients,  or  7*24  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
under  treatment  during  the  year.  Of  15  deaths,  7  oc- 
curred from  cholera  alone,  or  46-6  per  cent,  which  may 
be  increased  to  666  per  cent  if  we  add  3  deaths  from  cho- 
leraic diarrhcca.  Of  the  remaining  fatal  cases,  the  cause 
of  death  in  one  was  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  in  one, 
apoplexy ;  and  in  another,  typhoid  broncho-pneumonia, 
which  was  aggravated  by  protracted  abstinence,  self-mu- 
tilation, and  exposure  to  cold.  In  the  remaining  2  cases, 
death  occurred  from  senile  exhaustion.  One  of  the  pa- 
tients, a  male,  was  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  bedridden  for  months  prior  to  his  decease.  The 
other,  a  female  of  58,  had  also  been  bedridden  for  some 
weeks ;  her  constitution  had  been  shattered  by  a  long- 
continued  course  of  dissipation,  and  by  severe  chronic 
rheumatism.  4  of  the  fatal  cases  had  been  resident  in 
the  Aaylimi  upwards  of  20  years ;  2  between  10  and  20 
years ;  4  between  5  and  10  ;  2  between  1  and  5  ;  and  3 
between  1  and  6  months.  One  patient  was  at  the  date 
of  his  decease,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age ;  3  were  be- 
tween 70  and  80  ;  3  between  60  and  70 ;  4  between  50 
and  60  ;  1  between  40  and  50 ;  and  3  between  30  and  40. 
6  were  cases  of  chronic  Mania ;  1  was  acute  Mania ;  4 
were  Dementia ;  3  suicidal  Melancholia  ;  and  1  religious 
Monomania.  The  majority  were  Paupers.  6  of  the  deaths 
occurred  in  August,  and  4  in  September,  1854 — the  pe- 
riod during  which  Cholera  was  prevalent  in  and  around 
Perth.  The  high  mortality  was  therefore  mainly  attri- 
butable to  epidemic  Cholera.    During  the  period  just  cited, 

11  cases  of  decided  Cholera  occurred  in  the  Asylum,  of 


:^ 
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lemie  which  7  were  fatal,  or  63-6  per  cent  of  those  attacked. 
'•"•  Besides  these  cases  of  developed  cholera,  howeyer,  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  showed  itself  in 
the  production  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  more 
or  less  severe  DiarrhcDa  among  both  patients  and  at- 
tendants. This  DiarrhoDa,  which  was  epidemic  for  a  few 
weeks,  may,  from  its  concomitants,  be  set  down  as  Cho- 
leraic in  its  nature  and  origin.  The  cause  and  amount  of 
mortality  have  not  been  altogether  unexpected.  In  the 
last  Annual  Report  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect, 
that  the  proportion  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases— of 
aged  patients  with  shattered  or  enfeebled  constitutions — 
was  gradually  but  surely  increasing  in  the  Asylum,  and 
that  should  any  epidemic,  of  what  nature  soever,  break 
out  among  the  inmates,  there  was  every  reason  to  dread 
a  comparatively  high  rate  of  mortality.  It  is  important  to 
guard  against  a  dangerous  and  somewliat  prevalent  popu- 
lar error  in  regard  to  Cholera — ^viz.  that  its  presence  ne- 
cessarily indicates  a  deficiency  of  proper  sanitary  regula- 
tions. This  is  disproved,  so  far  as  it  can  apply  to  Cholera 
in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  by  the  simple  facts,  that  it  has 
occurred  in  the  best  regulated  Asylmns  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  most  complete  sanitarj-  arrange- 
inents,  in  the  cleanest  and  best  ventilated  galleries  and 
rooms,  among  the  highest  class  and  best-fed  patients,  and 
in  circumstances  where  the  most  careful  prophylactic  and 
preventive  measures  had  been  resorted  to. 
iioRAL  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  possess 

ree-foid :  uo  more  powerful  moral  medicines  wherewith  to  "  minis- 
ter to  a  mind  diseased  "  than  Occupation,  Eecreation,  and 
Education,  we  have  endeavoured,  during  the  past  year, 
considerably  to  extend  and  vary  the  modes  formerly  in 
use  of  emploWng,  amusing,  and  instructing  the  patients 
according  to  their  capacities  or  requirements. 
ccuPA-  In  the  Female  Workroom,  which,  under  the  immediate 

^*®^*'        supervision  of  the  Matron,  is  devoted  to  all  departments 
ineiy.       ^^  Millinery  and  Needlework,  is  made  and  mended  a  large 
quantity  of  the  clothing  required  by  the  patients.     The 
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average  number  of  workers  is  15 ;  but  besides  these,  about  qccupati 
30  females,  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  associate  with 
the  others  in  the  common  workroom,  are  supplied  with 
needlework  in  their  respective  galleries.     Of  the  latter, 
about  one-third  are  regularly  employed.     In  the  Shoe-Sho«maki 
makers'  department,  two  patients  have  made  and  repaired 
a  large  proportion  of  the  boots  and  shoes  required  in  the 
House,  besides  braces  and  other  minor  articles.     The 
goods  made  up  in  the  Milliners*  and  Shoemakers'  depart- 
ments have  been  suppUed  to  patients,  as  required,  at  an 
average  commercial  value,  and  a  small  sum  has  also  in 
many  cases  been  charged  for  repairs.     The  money  thus 
accumulated — ^affcer  deducting  the  expenses  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  apparatus — constitutes  a  small  fund  which  theWork-ftin 
Directors  have  most  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  thep"jJ^ionf  ^ 
Officers  for  the  recreation  and  education  of  the  patients. 
The  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  the  patients  is  thus  appro- 
priated to  increase  their  own  comforts  and  enjoyments ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  when  they  find,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  labour,  so  are  their 
means  of  amusement  and  instruction  multiplied  and  va- 
ried, they  will  endeavour  to  increase  this  fund  by  work- 
ing more  earnestly,  cheerfully,  and  regularly.     In  the 
Carpenters'  department,  one  man,  an  old  residenter,  has  carpentry 
made  a  large  quantity  of  useful  furniture  for  the  Asylum, 
besides  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  jobbing  and  repairs 
which  are  constantly  necessary  in  a  large  establishment. 
The  Garden  and  Ghrounds  give  daily  and  healthy  occupa- Garden, 
tion  to  an  average  of  from  20  to  30  males,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Gardener  and  two  assistants.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  reiterate  here  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  patients  from  this  species  of  manual  labour.     The 
Laimdry  affords  regular  employnient  to  from  7  to  10  fe- Laundry, 
male  patients,  and  the  Kitchen  to  2  or  3.     16  patients — Kitchen, 
eight  of  either  sex — assist  the  attendants  in  their  ordi- 
nary household  duties,  and  prefer  this  kind  of  employ- 
ment to  any  other.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  convalescents,  or  of  patients  labouring  under 


^..^x^M^-^ti^     itUUVU     (.Mill 

are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  tin 
patients.     A   walk   throuc;li   the   upper 
Asylum  will  show  us  how  the  higher  oi 
employ  their  time  and  opportunities, 
one  patient  may  be  seen  acting  as  book- 
ensis,  busied  amidst  an  infinity  of  aceo 
tions,  transcribing  music,  arranging  a  1 
the  account  of  a  pic-nic  or  concert ;  a  s« 
some  ornamental  designs  with  great  tas 
a  third  is  intent  on  the  manufacture  of  fi 
a  fourth  is  eliciting  music  from  tbe  corde 
Jew's  harp.     Several  gentlemen — ^the  p 
community — ^are  devouring  with  avidity  i 
photographs  of  the  Crimean  war  containe« 
of  the  Times,  criticising  with  much  sarca 
proceedings  of  some  local  magistracy,  o: 
eager  curiosity  the  list  of  "  Births,  De 
riages*'  in  the  London  or  local  newspap 
grinning  with  delight  at  the  engravings  o 
London  NewSy  or  the  caricatures  of  Pum 
able  section  devote  their  attention  chief 
the  most  varied  kinds,  as  the  books,  wh 
on  the  side -tables,  sufficiently  testify; 
groups,  direct  their  t^rM^^^-^-  ^ 
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boxes;  while  few  are  idle,  or  feeding  on  their  own  morbid 
fiuicies. 

The  introduction  of  Recreations  among  the  insane  can  ii.  RacuA* 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  experiment ;  their  success"®^*' 
has  been  fully  established  by  the  experience  of  the  best 
asylums  in  this  coimtry,  on  the  continent,  and  in  America. 
They  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  transient  gratifi- 
cations, or  as  frivolous,  and  tending  to  dissipate,  degrade, 
or  pervert  the  mental  energies  or  moral  feelings  of  the 
insane.  Our  own  experience  of  their  curative  value  has 
been  most  encouraging.  We  have  frequently  observed 
the  first  symptoms  of  improvement  in  the  form  of  a  smile, 
a  laugh,  a  critique,  or  a  mark  of  applause,  at  a  ball  or  a 
concert ;  we  have  seen  the  most  fatuous,  apathetic,  and 
indolent  patient — ^the  melancholic  and  suicidal,  as  well  as 
the  proud  monomaniac — delighted  with  some  lively  or--  ^ 
familiar  music,  or  dancing  with  the  greatest  vivacity  at  the  reiuiu. 
weekly  balls.  One  gentleman,  it  is  imderstood,  was  sent 
to  this  asylum,  in  preference  to  others,  in  consequence  of 
his  friends  being  gratified  by  the  programme  of  amuse- 
ments ;  and  another,  a  suicidal  melancholic,  dates  the 
beginning  of  his  recovery  from  having  been  present  at  a 
concert  in  the  asylum  at  which  he  was  much  pleased  by 
the  performances  of  some  fellow-patients.  The  whole 
amusements  have  been  the  result  of  the  unassisted  labour 
of  the  patients  and  officers  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether towards  a  common  end ;  no  extra-mural  aid  has 
been  asked  or  given. 

Five  concerts  were  given  during  the  winter,  in  presence  Concerts, 
of  between  40  and  70  patients.  The  performances  in- 
cluded every  variety  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  the  performers — composed  of  a  mixture  of  patients 
and  officers — numbered  from  10  to  20.  No  audience 
could  have  been  more  attentive,  delighted,  or  grateful ; 
none  could  have  behaved  .with  greater  propriety.  The 
beaming  coimtenances,  the  time-beating  feet,  the  peals  of 
applause,  and  the  subsequent  critiques  and  remarks, 
gave  abundant  evidence  that  these  entertainments  were 


( 


\J  i. 


Honour  at  the   | 
nijistor    of   the    ceremonies.      All 
society  are   observed,   and  the    wli 
place  under  the  immediate  siipervi 
>w©'eii     officers.      Three   Dress  Balls  have 
^J."**"**  Halloween,  and  two  during  Christm 
to  90  patients  were  present.     At 
games  and  festivities  of  Hallowe'e 
room  the  scene  of  much  mirth  an( 
second,  the  patients  sat  down  to   i 
supper,  given  in  one  of  the  galleries 
fully  decorated  with  evergreens,  var 
ornamental  work  for  the  occasion.     I 
supper-table  stood  a  handsome   Ghi 
with  prizes  which  were  subsequently  \ 
The  third  was  a  Bal  costum^  for  th 
tients  ;  the  room  was  decorated  with 
festoons,  and  illuminated  by  Chinese  1 
ensemble  resembled  some  of  the  descri 
^*  Arabian  Nights,'*  rather  than  the  gi 
asylum.   One  magic-lantern  entertaini 
1^    a  series  of  evening  re-unions  was  held 
devoted  to  social  pn^- 


i/\* 
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summer  there  were  several  fishing  excursions  among  the  Rbcreatiok 
gentlemen  to  Loch  Freuchie,  besides  mixed  pic-nics  to 
KinnouU  Hill,  and  other  places  of  scenic  interest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  summer  two  pic-nic 
parties  of  14  persons — seven  of  each  sex — have  already 
been  despatched ;  the  first  to  Dunkeld,  the  second  to 
Invermay.  The  day  was  spent  amid  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Strathbraan  in  the  one  case,  and  the  "  Birks 
of  Invermay  "  in  the  other ;  and  the  parties  returned  in 
tlie  evening  highly  delighted  with  their  excursions,  and 
fiill  of  jokes,  remarks,  and  critiques,  on  the  scenes  and 
persons  they  had  seen  or  met.  Glenfarg,  Campsie,  Bir- 
nam,  Bossie  Priory,  and  the  Carsc  of  Gowrie,  are  the  pro- 
jected scenes  of  future  pic-nics  during  the  present  sum- 
mer. The  Queen's  Birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  FeteJ^*'**^*"^^ 
Champetre,  at  which  between  50  and  60  patients  were 
present.  60  persons  sat  down  to  tea  on  the  bowling 
green,  and  the  amusements  which  followed  consisted 
of  cricket,  bowls,  quoits,  leaping,  dancing,  and  music ; 
the  proceedings  being  appropriately  concluded  by  the 
Queen's  Anthem,  sung  in  chorus  by  the  assembled 
company.  Similar  fetes  are  held  occasionally.  The 
Saturday  afternoons  are  devoted,  during  summer,  to 
various  athletic  games,  such  as  cricket,  bowls,  quoits,  or^^'****' 
football,  and  to  promenades.  In  addition  to  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  grounds,  weather  permitting,  pedestrian  ex- 
cursions are  frequently  made  by  the  gentlemen  to  various 
places  of  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
while  a  few  of  the  ladies  occasionally  go  a-shopping  in  ?**»•"*•  ^»" 
Perth.  Parties  have  also  been  sent  into  town  to  be 
present  at  various  public  concerts,  the  exhibitions  of  the 
**  Wizard  of  the  North,"  the  Highland  Games,  and  the 
annual  races. 

The  ministrations  of  the  Chaplain — public  and  private — ^^^-  Educa- 
continue  to  be  generally  appreciated  and  eagerly  sought  Chapei. 
after.     Divine  service  is  held  in  the  Chapel  three  times  a 
week ;  on  Sunday  the  average  attendance  is  from  50  to 
60.     During  a  great  part  of  the  winter  a  patient  officiated 


jiveraging  20.    The  ohjocts  ])resent< 
described,  were  at  once  simple  and  j 
roscopicai  structure  of  the  bodies  of  insects 
loDstra-      common  vegetables.     The  demonsi 
and  beautiful  structure  of  an  object 
ficant  and  simple  as  the  eye  or  foo: 
of  itself  full  of  the  most  important  a 
It  serves  to  point  out  how  the  finge 
directs  everything,  however  humble 
dicate  how  infinitely  superior  are  t 
nature  to  the  grandest  achievement 
is  well  calculated  to  create  a  higher 
bounties,  and  to  awaken  the  mind  c 
fully  to  the  grand  truths  of  natural  i 
tiflo  Le€- later  winter  months,  a  course  of  L< 
Botany,  or  the  applications  of  Botani 
delivered  on  the  Saturday  evenings  to 
of  30  persons,  belonging  chiefly  to 
patients.     By  means  of  presenting  ol 
tory  and  scientific  information  undei 
we  have  found  the  insane  become  ac 
students,  and  frequently  acute  rpna 
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subject-matter  for  contemplation,  and  attract  attentiojti  Education 
from  the  gross  and  degrading  pleasures  of  the  world — but 
it  may  become  of  infinite  service  to  them  in  after  life, 
when  they  recover  their  mental  equilibrium  and  resume 
their  places  in  society.     As  an  immediate  and  gratifying 
result  of  these  scientific  meetings,  four  lectures  were  deli-  Lectures  by 
vered  by  two  patients  to  the  same  audience,  the  subjects  ^*^*°*** 
being  respectively  "  The  Beauties  of  Nature,"  "  Antiqui- 
ties of  Perth,"  "  Comicalities,"  and  "  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands."    These  lectures  were  treated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  them  popular  and  attractive ;  and  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  by  the  audience  in  approbation  of 
the  useful  though  unpretending  labom's  of  their  authors. 
The  preparation  of  such  discourses  is  not  only  valuable 
by  diverting  attention  from  morbid  fancies  and  unpleasant 
associations;  but  the  amount  of  reading  necessarily  in- 
volved cannot  fail  to  leave  a  lasting  and  useful  impression. 
Our  limited  community  cannot  vie  with  the  larger  sister 
Asylums  of  Scotland  by  supporting  an  Asylum  periodical, 
otherwise  the  lucubrations  of  the  inmates  might  occasion- 
ally fill  a  goodly  broad  sheet.     Two  patients,  however.  Literary  con 
have  contributed  to  cotemporary  Asylum  literature.     ^*''^"*>®n»« 
meeting  is  held  weekly,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
matron,  for  the  practice  of  sacred  music ;  meetings  for  the  P«airao<Jy- 
practice  of  secular  music,  in  preparation  for  the  concerts, 
have  occasionally  been  substituted.    The  patients  are  thus 
encouraged  and  stimulated  to  exercise  and  cultivate  their 
tastes  and  talents  alike  for  their  own  improvement  and 
for  the  gratification  or  instruction  of  their  companions. 
A  class  for  the  elements  of  Dancing,  as  a  preparation  for  Classes  fur 
the  Christmas  festivities,  was  instituted  and  superintended  Bic,"&c"^' 
by  a  patient,  by  whom  also  classes  for  the  theory  of  Music, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  are  projected  as  part  of  the 
business  of  next  winter.    About  50  per  cent  of  the  higher 
classes  of  patients,  and  about  15  per  cent  of  the  lower  Reading, 
classes,  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lime  to 
Beading  in  some  form.     The  Directors  have  generously  Asyiam 
placed  at  the  conmiand  of  the  patients  a  Library  of  60     "'^' 


^ »vciMvi.^,  <tiiu,  Willie  some  liave  ii 

to   dissipate   ennui   l)y   the    novels   of 
James,  others  liave   hiboured   to   mast 
Brewster  and  Whevvell  on  the  Pluralit' 
tilian^s  Institutes  of  Eloquence,  or  Ab 
Intellectual  Powers.     Several  newspaj 
local — ^are  regularly  supplied  to  the  A 
lated  among  the  patients ;  and,  in  addit 
inmates    have    newspapers,    serials, 
warded  by  their  friends  for  their  ind 
newspapers    and    serials    most    regula 
the  Times,  Globe ^  Perthshire  Courier,  C 
Scotsman,   and    North    British    Adver 
of  reading  is    so    generally    aceeptabl 
of  patients,  and  to  both  sexes,  as  that  o 
papers ;  the  narrative  of  the  present  v 
great  interest  and   constant  discussior 
deciphering  of  the  extraordinary  advei 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Times,  furnish 
amusement  to  some.     The  study  of  the 
I  of  familiarity  with  the  works  of  nature,  \\ 
by  the  introduction  of  a  succession  of 
into  the  various  galleries — ^by  covering  \ 
the  balconies,  during  summer,  with  sh( 
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TABLE 
SHOWING  THE  GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  TEAR  1854-5. 


Patients  admitted  from  1827  to  1854, 


Of  these  Recovered,  

—  Removed  Iraprored,     ... 

—  —         Unimproved,... 
"^      jL/ieOf        ••■        •••         •• 


Number  of  Patients  remaining, 
Jane,  1854,        

Number  of  Patients  admitted  dur- 
ing the  year,  June,  1854,  to 
June,  1856 

Total  Number  under  Treatment 
during  the  same  period. 

Of  these  Recovered 

—  Removed  Improved,     ... 

—  —         Unimproved,... 

^^  J^ieO,  ...  ...  as. 


Males. 


174 
55 
51 

103 


6 

7 

20 

7 


Fem. 


227 
51 
42 
65 


11 
I 

14 
8 


Number  of  Patients  remaining,  June,  1855, 


Total. 


401 

106 

93 

168 


17 

8 

34 

15 


Males. 


475 


383 


92 


23 


115 


40 


75 


Fem. 


464 


385 


79 
13 


92 


34 


58 


Total. 


939 


768 


171 
36 


207 


74 


133 


Average  daily  Number  of  Patients  under  Treatment  during  the  year 

1854-5—135-378. 


C  U  I  E  F  L  Y     r  A  U  I*  E  R     PATIENT  S. 


I.  GARDENER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Pnmp- working, 

Field-dressing,     

Flower-dressing, 

Grass-cutting,      

W  ood-cntting,     

Cow-feeding,       

Cow-herding,       

Pig-feeding,         

Average  nomber  of  Males  employed, 


II.  MILLINER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Stocking-darning, 
Stocking-knitting, 
Clothes-mending, 
Muslin-flowering, 

Cap-making,        

Shirt-making, 

Dress-making, 

Average  number  of  Females  employed  in  Workroo 
Do.  do.  in  Galleries 

of  whom  one-tliird  work  regularly. 


III.  LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Washers, . . . 
IronerSy 
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Table  of  Occupations — Continued. 


Natueb  of  Occupation. 


V.  SHOEMAKER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Making  and  Repairing  of  Boots,  Shoes,  Braces,  &o. — 
Average  number  of  Males  employed,       


VI.  CARPENTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 
Upbobtery,  Jobbing,  &o. — average  number  employed, 


VII.  MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

Gallery  Assistants,         

Window-cleaning,  

X^&ID  vIIlKy    •••  ••■  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Spinning  Tarn  or  Thread,         

Housemaids' Assistants, 

Book-keeper  and  Clerk, 


IL  HIGHER  CLASSES. 

PBIYATE   WORK  OB   AMUSEMENT    IN   THEIR 
GALLERIES  AND  SITTINQ-ROOMS. 

Music,  a.  Instrumental — 
Pianoforte, ... 

▼  IvllKlj*  ••  •••  •••  •••  »•• 

Flotc 
Jew's  Harp,... 

v«     V  0€/ttl«    •••  •••  •■•  •••  ••• 

Reading — Newspapers,  ...  -     

JL^W&Of  •••  ■••  ••■  ••• 

Needlework — Fancy  Work,     

Tailoring,  

Writing — Composition, 

Correspondence,       

Book-keeping,  

Arithmetic,  ...         ...         ... 

Transcribing  Music,  

Drawing, 

Games— Cards,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Backgammon,  ...         ...         ••• 

Bagatelle,        

\J  U  6oo«      •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Fisbing-line  making,      

Wax-flower  making,      


Homkr  Sipkjed. 


Bfalet.   Females 


7 
2 
2 

I 
I 


4 

1 

2 

6 

30 

10 

2 
4 

IG 
1 
2 
1 
I 

14 
8 
4 
4 
1 


4 

1 


8 


10 

10 

12 

5 


1 
10 


5^9^ 
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LIST  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS, 

185  6-57. 
WILLIAM  PEDDIE,  Ebq.  of  BLAouuTHvn,  Chairman, 

9ivttt9vi. 

I.— EX-OFFICIO. 

The  Right  Honoarable  the  Earl  of  Kwhoull,  LordLieatenant  of  the  CouDty 

of  Perth. 
Datu>  Mokb,  Eeq^  Sheriff  of  the  Goonty  of  Perth. 
UuoB  Babclat,  Em|.,  Sheriff-Subftitote  of  the  CoiiDtj  of  Perth. 
WiLUAM  IicBiB,  Esq.,  Lord  Provoet  of  the  City  of  Perth. 
Jamu  Mussay  Hohby,  Em.,  Dean  of  Guild  of  said  City. 
JoHM  Kemp,  En.,  Finrt  Bailio  of  said  City. 

JoHM  ComriMO,  Eeq.,  Prorident  of  the  Society  of  Procuratoni,  Perth. 
Gbobob  Bbdce,  Eitq.,  Conveiier  of  the  Trades  of  PeKh. 
The  MuiSRS  of  St  Paal*s  Church,  Perth. 

II.— LIFE  DIRECTORS. 

William  Pbddib,  Esq.  of  Blacknith?eD. 
Alexamdbr  H.  M.  Bblbhbs,  Esq.  of  Invermay. 
JoMH  Bbatboh  Bell,  Em).  oC  Olenfiug. 
Ahdbbw  Kbltt,  Eaq.,  M.D.,  Tayhill,  Perth. 

III.— ANNUAL  DIRECTORS. 

Sir  Thomab  Upmcaaawwm  of  Moncreifle,  Bart 

William  Thomsoh,  Em.  of  Balgowan. 

David  Cbaioib,  Esq.,  Banker,  Perth. 

Sir  P.  M.  Tbbieflaho  of  Fingask,  Bart 

The  Viscount  Doprmi. 

JoBH  Mabshall^  Esq.  of  Rosemoimt 

William  Blaib,  Esq.,  ManuiSMstnrer,  Barth. 

Sir  Join  S.  RiciiABDeoB  of  Pitfoar,  Bart 

General  Joiu  Mubrat  Bblshbs,  InTermay  House. 

Dr  Bbocb  a.  Bremheb,  Woodlands. 

Bobibt  Bum,  Esq.,  Session-Cleik,  Perth. 

CommitUH. 

L— WEEKLY  COMMITTEE. 

William  Pbddib,  Esq.  Wiluam  Blaib,  Esq. 

Abdbbw  Kxltt,  Esq.,  M.D.  General  Bblbhbs. 

Joiur  Mabshall,  Esq.  Sir  Thomas  Momcbbiffb. 

David  Cbaioib,  Esq.  Dr  Bbembxb. 

IL— HOUSE  VISITING  COMMITTEE. 
General  Bslbbbs.       Joub  Mabshall,  Esq.       Dr  Bbemiier. 


William  Malcom,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Pkjf$ieian. 

Dr.  L.  liiBDAAT,  SupermtendeiU  aid  Beiident  Medical  Officer. 
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REPORT. 

It  18  now  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  present  the  Twenty- Ninth 
Annoal  Beport  of  the  Institution. 

From  ihe  last  Annual  Report,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
in  the  House  133  Patients — 75  nudes  and  58  females.  Since  then, 
38  Patients  have  been  admitted — 13  males  and  25  females,  being 
greater  than  the  number  admitted  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years — ^making  the  total  number  of  Patients  under  treatment 
daring  the  year  171 — 88  males  and  83  females.  24  Patients 
have  been  discharged — ^9  nudes  and  15  females.  Of  these,  15 
were  cases  of  recorery— 6  nudes  and  9  females.  3  females  were 
removed  improved,  and  6  Patients  have  died — 3  males  and  3 
females.  There  now  romain  in  the  A^lum  147  Patients — 79 
males,  and  68  females — ^being  an  increase  on  the  number  resident 
at  the  date  of  last  Annual  Beport  of  14  Patients— 4  males  and 
10  females. 

During  the  past  year,  no  exertion  has  been  spared  in  providing 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  Patients,  and  with  a  gratifying 
measuro  of  success,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  recoveries 
constitute  39-47  per  cent  of  the  admissions,  and  83*33  per  cent 
of  the  number  discharged.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  advert  to 
the  remedial  means  employed  in  this  Institution.  These  are 
noticed  in  a  general  manner  in  the  report  of  the  medical  ofiScers 
hereto  subjoined,  to  which  reference  is  made  for  much  interesting 
information,  in  regard  to  the  general  management  and  economy 
of  the  Establishment. 
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mat  the  inmates  of  the  House  apprt 
ordinances  supplied  to  them,   and  the 
tlie  Chaplain,  and  that  a  large  proporl 
derive  from  these  much  comfort  undci 
aod  no  little  spiritual  improvement 

Owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  Wil 
spected  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  it  bei 
ago,  to  take  into  conaderation  the  supph 
It  was  considered  advantageous  to  the  Ir 
of  Treasurer  and  Secretary  should  be 
Mackenzie  and  Dickson,  Writers,  Perth, 
conjoined  office ;  and  Mr  James  Morison, . 
appointed  Auditor. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  are  happy, 

the  past  yeat,  to  consider  that  the  Institnti 

former  vigour  or  efficiency ;  and  they  reco 

the  Physician  for  his  assiduous  attention  1 

Institution — ^to  the  Besident  Medical  Supe 

wearied  e£forts  to  promote  the  comfort,  ha 

the  Patienta— and  to  the  other  Officers,  ^ 

aided  the  Directors,  Physician,  and  Supe 

into  beneficial  operation  the  important  ch 
eoonmnv  ^f  **•-  *" 
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JAMES  MUBRAY'S  ROYAL  ASYLUM,  PERTH. 
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SHOWING  THE  GENEBAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1855-6. 
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DuBiMG  the  past  year,  we  have  no  eras  in  the  history  of  our  General 
popnlalioD  to  ohtonieIe-4io  untowarievent  to  place  upon  record.  ^^^^' 


year,  amount  to  39 — 13  males  and  26 
than  those  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
and  of  improved  cases  is  also  greater  ;  ai 
removed  unimproved.     The  average  da 
under  treatment  has  been  140*549,  l)cing 
that  of  1854-5.     The  mortality  has  only 
4  males  and  3  females.     A  reference  to  tl 
show  that,  while  the  admissions,  ratio  o 
number  of  patients  under  treatment,  h 
mortality  has  been  much  less  than  during 
Bsions.  ^  3^  patients  admitted,  the  form  of  in 

cases,  Monomania ;  in  10,  Melancholia ;  ii 
Acute,  Mania ;  in  4,  Dementia — ^in  2  of  w 
as  a  complication ;  and  in  1,  Dipromania. 
and  in  three,  homicide,  were  threatened 
niBsions.  admission.     7  cases  were  admitted  for  the  i 
the  third  time.     We  have  observed  with 
ices        dence  of  the  unfounded,  unjust,  and  n 
"^         prejudices  and  ideas,  in  country  districts,  i 
their  inmates.    Patients  have  been  brougl 

foot.      Ona  v/vwi*~ 
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fitnunt  nnknown  in  the  InsiitntioD.  On  tlie  otbor  hand,  we  havo  Patients  actii 
been  gratified  to  obeerire  the  great  kindness  and  attention  shown  "  ^""^* 
by  old  residentera  to  new-eomers,  who  are  froqncntly  initiated 
into  ail  the  mysteries  of  asylum  life,  protected  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  tyrannical  and  tarbnient,  and  tended  with  a  earo  and 
affection  rivalling  those  of  a  mother.  More  especially  has  this 
been  exhibited  in  the  nursing  of  the  nick  and  the  feeble  by 
individual  patients,  to  whom  they  stand,  for  the  time  being,  pre- 
cisely in  the  position  of  afflicted  sisters,  daughters,  or  mothers. 
It  has  been  most  interesting  to  notice  the  genial  effects  of  kindly 
nursing  and  generous  protection— -of  the  soothing  comfort  and 
cheering  h<^>es  infused  by  an  affectionate  friend  and  companion — 
the  slow  unfolding  of  the  powers  of  reason — the  gradual  expand- 
ing of  the  soul-sympathies  and  pure  affections,  under  the  vivi- 
fying beams  of  the  law  of  kindness.  Even  the  lost  melancholic 
feels,  in  spite  of  herself,  that  she  becomes  the  object  of  utmost 
solicitude— of  tenderest  care.  We  would  also  advert  hero  to  the  Voluntary 
fact,  that  not  unfrequently  insane  patients  voluntarily  seclude  ^^^®'^^' 
themselves,  temporarily  or  permanently,  within  the  walls  of  an 
Asylum.  One  patient,  labouring  under  suicidal  and  homicidal 
melancholia,  became  an  inmate  of  this  Asylum  at  his  own  express 
desire ;  and  has  since  been  one  of  the  happiest  members  of  our 
community.  This  class  of  patients  would  doubtless  bo  increased 
were  ibe  true  character  of  Asylums  more  fully  known,  and  their 
beneSte  more  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  Becoveries  constitute  9*30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Bccoycries. 
paiiente  under  treatment  during  the  year ;  11*42  per  cent,  of  the 
mean  daily  number  resident ;  41*02  per  cent  of  the  admissions ; 
and  61*53  per  cent,  of  the  number  discharged.    We  would  notice, 
as  a  pleasing  feature  in  many  of  the  recoveries,  the  friendly  feel- 
ing entertained  towards  the  Institution,  which  has  proved  to  them  Attachment 
a  "  haven  of  refuge,"  and  "  shelter  in  time  of  need,"  as  well  as  Aj^uTm.  ^  * 
towards  the  companions  they  have  left  behind.     Ono  gentleman, 
a  most  tcouUflSome  and  suicidal  taelancholic,  has,  since  his  dis- 
charge, corresponded  regularly  with  the  Superintendent  and  one 
of  his  quondam  companions,  narrating  in  detail,  the  fishing. 


man  conirs  re<^ularlv  on  rbristnias-dav  to  dine  a\ 

panioDs  in  coTiriiicinont.     In  Koino  patients  tlio  at 

Institntion  is  no  strong,  as  not  only  to  awtonisb,  1 

friends.     They  work  clicserfully  and  efficiently  n 

if  remoYed,  they  become  indolent,  obstinate,  and 

until  sent  back  to  their  adopted  home.     Such  pe 

mombcra  of  pic-nic  particR,  yiBttcd  tlicir  native  din 

their  relations,  without  evincing  the  HlightcBt  d\« 

main  with  them. 

The  Mortality  constitutes  4*07  per  cent,  of  the  t 

patients  under  treatment  during  the  year :   5  per 

mean  daily  nimibor  resident,  17*94  per  cent,  of  tl 

and  26*92  per  cent,  of  the  number  discharged.     C 

\ro8e  from  Phthisis,  2  from  Apoplexy,  1  from  Epi 

i^aralytic  exhaustion,  and  1  from  Typhoid,  gangrene 

The  Phthisis  cases  were  admitted  labouring  under 

.nd  died  within  2  months.     The  Apoplexy  cases  hi 

1  the  Asylum — the  one  25,  the  other  J  5  years.     In 

eath  was  preceded  by  extensive  Typhoid,  gangrene 

ad  in  the  sixth,  the  pathological  conditions  inch 

Anding  reilucible  heniia,  crysiiielas,  with  great  ce 

gilt  arm,  and  erysipelas  and  acute  cedema,  followed 
id  extpn«ivn  «iti*^*»«— **----  ■   • 
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aiid  we  have  been  enabled  to  take  into  our  own  bands  a  much    I.  Occupa 
larger  proportion  of  the  ordinary  cleaning  and  repairs  of  the  In-        tiohs. 
8titution  than  hitherto.    The  Honse  has  recently  been  painted  Industrial  sU 
and  whitewashed,  the  whole  glasing  b  now  done,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  of  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  and  loek- 
sroiths,  executed  by  the  inmates.    During  spring,  aatumn,  and 
summer,  a  section  of  the  higher  class  of  patients  has  worked  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  the  garden  or  grounds — a  species  of  labour 
of  which  they  appear  fond.   Seldom  is  it  necessary  to  render  labour  Voiantary 
compulsory  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  when  lAl>our. 
a  particular  kind  of  work  is  wanted,  for  volnntecns  cheerfully  to 
come  forward.     One  gentleman,  who  considers  that  a  long  resi- 
denoe  confers  peculiar  qualifications,  has  several  times  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of  attendant  when  vacan- 
cies have  occurred.    The  operation  of  the  work  fund  is  most  Work  Fand. 
saiiActory.    By  its  means  we  have  been  enabled  to  place  at  the 
command  of  the  pauper  patients,  as  a  reward  of  industry  or  good 
behaviour,  a  variety  of  amusements  from  which  they  were  pre- 
viously excluded.    Among  these  wo  may  specialize  pic-nic  ex- 
cursions, and  visits  to  concerts  and  other  amusements  in  town. 
A  bazaar  of  fancy  work,  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  matron.  Bazaar. 
18  being  instituted  by  the  contributions  of  the  ladies,  whoso  fingers 
are  rarely  idle.     A  very  handsome  Christmas  Treo  was  laden  Cliribtmas 
with  trophies,  made  by  the  tasteful  hands  of  the  gentlemen  as    ^^' 
well  as  ladies.     One  patient,  who  excels  in  copying  music,  con- 
tributed several  pretty  musical  albums ;  another  knitted  for  it 
several  mu£b,  comforters,  &c. ;  a  third  drew  a  few  sketches  from 
nature;  a  fourth  framed  some  cuttings  from  the  "Illustrated 
London  News,"  in  neat  borders  of  plaited  rnsbos  and  grasses ;  a 
fifth  designed  a  few  parti-coloured  flags;  a  sixth  some  fancy  balls; 
and  so  on,  aooording  to  their  tastes  or  abilities. 

One  of  tbe  principal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pleasing,  though   ^^-  I^k^^kk 
frequently  most  difficult,  duties  of  the  officers  of  an  asylum,  is  to 
discover  and  multiply  new  forms  of  recreation, — to  maintain  a 
constant  but  varied  succession  of  amusements,  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  Ini\>ortaDco 
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11  Hiiould  be  01 
every  way,  within  pnident  limits,  not  c 
sane  to  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  tbe 
these  pleasures  and  pursuits  into  the  he 
It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
of  enjoyment  is  blunted  or  destroyed, 
testimony  to  never  having  seen  more  un 
more  boisterous  mirth,— >more  natural  an 
than  in  the  amusements  of  an  asylum, 
create  strong,  lasting,  and  most  favonral 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended,  is  su 
tflfocts.    correspondence  of  various  discharged  pati 
in  writing,  never  fails  to  inquire  regan 
other  amusements,  which  proved  such  sou 
himself.     Another,  engrossed  in  a  most  la 
sionally  dances  away  his  cares  at  our  \i 
patients^  in  revisiting  the  Asylum,  genera 
amusements  as  the  occasion.     Our  ezper 
admission  of  strangers  to  the  lectures,  coi 
have  been  most  gratifying.    The  patieni 
presence  as  an  honour ;  thev  have  felt  the 
sideratioQ  and  regard ;  and  they  have  stri 
selves  as  to  justify  the  confidence  dIaa^wI  i 
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aloof  from  aocicty  and  its  recreations.  An  indirect  effect  bas  Riobbatio 
been,  conseqneBtly,  to  tlirow  more  together  tbo  varions  classes 
of  oar  oommonity — to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  social^  friendly, 
and  harmonious  feeling  among  them — and  to  give  them  more  tho 
diaracfcera  of  a  happy  family  group,  than  of  a  miscellaneous  as- 
semblagB  of  unruly  natures. 

The  Weekly  Balk,  the  interest  in  which  continues  unabated,  Weekly  Ba 
are  now  held,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Directors,  in  a  room 
adapted  for  the  purpose — the  Board-Room  of  tho  Institution — 
which  is  also  used  as  Concert  Hall,  Keading-Boom,  and  liCcture- 
Boom.     Drefls  Balls  were  given  at  Hallowe'en  and  Christmas,  at  Dross  Dalla 
which  from  60  to  70  persons  were  present.    At  the  latter,  a  great 
souree  of  attraction  was  a  stately  Christmas  Tree,  covered  with  Christmas 
prises  for  every  patient  present :  some  of  these  consisted  of  gift 
booksy  and  other  substantial  rewards  for  industry  or  good  conduct. 
Tho  Ball- Room  was  also  fitted  up  with  such  taste  by  the  inmates, 
that,  at  the  request  of  various  of  the  Directors,  the  whole  deco- 
rations were  allowed  to  remain  on  view  for  a  fortnight,  and  were, 
during  that  period,  visited  by  largo  numbers  of  strangers. 

Daring  the  summer  season,  pic-nic  parties  of  14  to  18  persons,  pic-mcs. 
—including  both  sexes — ^have  visited  the  house  and  grounds  of 
UoBsie  Priory  and  the  Braes  of  the  Carse ;  Bimam  Hill,  Dunkeld, 
and  Strathbraan ;  Glenfarg,  Lochleven,  Kinross,  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Devon ;  Olenalmond,  Amulree,  and  Loch  Freuchie ;  and 
Campsie  Linn.  Our  warm  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Lord 
Kinnaird,  Mr  Belshes  of  Invermay,  and  other  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men, who  kindly  threw  open  their  grounds  for  our  enjoyment. 
The  pie-nic  to  Kinross  was  chronicled  in  the  local  newspapers, 
and  a  well-merited  compliment  paid  to  tho  good  conduct  and 
quiet  demeanour  of  the  party.  These  excursions  are  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  patients  themselves,  by  placing  at  their  command 
change  of  air  and  scene,  under  the  most  pleasing  circumstances ; 
but  to  the  public,  in  whom  they  tend  to  correct  the  errors  and 
pr^udieea  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  In  proportion  as 
the  poblie  come  in  oontaot  with  the  insane,  and  become  aware  of  Their  imp 
the  efibrtc  made  to  gratify  and  instruct,  as  well  as  to  comfort  and  ^'^* 
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lljesc  jiuiuUi  arc  uiiifoniily  the  8cenc  • 
Thuijc  piiticnts — fiji>c'ciiilly  bel</Hgiiig  tu  i 
Lave  been  uuublo,  frum  bodily  infirmity, 

1^  cxcursiuns,  have  bad  carriage  drivc8  to  i' 

of  Earn,  tbc  Carse  of  Gowric,  and  the 
Pouds.     The  si^Iit  of  the  young  saluioi) 
bat)  been  a  source  of  Diuch  cDJoynicnt. 

3  Athletic  sports  arc  liberally  encouraged 

To  the  old  favourites— <;ricket,  quoits,  and  b 
and  various  games  of  strength,  have  been  m 
bos  been  experienced  in  providing  a  variety 
the  ladies,  who,  however,  have  recently  clai 
iniiK- liarly  their  own.     Fetes  and  Champetres,  a 
persons,  were  held  on  the  Bowling  Ureen,  on 
occasion  of  the  Queen's  passing  through  Per 
Peace  holiday.     The  last  named  fete  consis 
ival.  including  various  forms  of  running,  leaping,  < 
and  trials  of  strength  ;  a  monster  tea  party 
followed  by  a  ball  on  the  Bowling  Green ;  and 
in  the  evening.     The  gentlemen  were  cnga§ 
to  the  fete  in  practising  for  the  games,  and  tl 
the  banners,  festoons,  and  other  dccoratii 
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Hungarian  Band,  and  Mr  Roffi,  and  similar  spectacles ;  and  in  Hecseatio 
winter,  they  have  visited  the  curling  ponds.     One  gentleman 
goes  daily  to  town  hy  hiraself,  visits  the  public  library,  selects 
his  books   for  conmiltation   or  sttidy,  calls  on  several  of  the 
booksellers  or  news-agentfr-^with  whom  ho  is  familiar — to  pick  np  Parole. 
the  cnrrent  news  of  the  day,  and  returns  with  a  fresh  stock  of 
gossip  and  information.     Another  promenades  the  grounds  for 
several  honrs  every  afternoon  alone ;  and  to  convalescents,  as  a 
probationary  step  prior  to  removal,  the  privilege  of  walking  in  or 
beyond  the  grounds  unattended  is  occasionally  granted.    Never 
have  we  had  cause  to  regret  the  confidence  thus  reposed ;  in  no 
case  has  the  privilege  been  abused.    For  such  as  have  been 
unable  to  go  to  town  to  see  public  exhibitions,  a  Gusmeramic  and  Cosmcmnii* 
Magic  Lantern  entertainment,  with  recitations  interspersed,  was 
given  during  the  winter. 

With  a  wider  experience  of  the  benefits  which  it  is  capable  of  HI.  Educj 
conferring,  we  are  now  prepared  to  give  a  stronger  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  education  of  the  insane.     An  Asylum  must  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  place  of  conservation — ^  refuge  for  the  Tlie  AHylm 
furious  or  fatuous.     We  look  upon  it  as  an  hospital,  both  in  the  **  "®"^*' 
sense  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  educational,  as  well  as  a  cura- 
tive, establishment :  it  may  be  made  a  great  school  for  improving 
and  training  the  mind,  as  well  as  a  great  hospital  for  the  ap- 
pliance of  the  resources  of  rational  medicine.     The  mental  im-  ImiwHancc 

provement  of  the  inmates  of  an  Asylum,  as  well  as  their  restoration  J*^"<^***"e  * 
*  ./         7  Insane. 

to  physical  health,  becomes,  in  this  light,  no  less  the  holy  duty, 
than  the  high  privilege,  of  its  officers.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  class  of  the  insane  is  incapable  of  education. 
Even  the  congenital  idiot,  it  has  now  been  fully  proved  by  the 
earnest  and  disinterested  labours  of  philanthropic  physicians,  can 
bo  educated,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  liimRcIf  and  others.  Asylum 
life  presents  many  opportunities  for  leisurely  and  deliberate  study. 
Peculiar  facilities  may  be  afforded ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
many  of  the  ordinary  obstacles  which  interfere  with  the  mental 
quiet  necessary  for  calm  reflection  orsteady  application.  We  believe 
that  much  real  and  permanent  benefit  may  be  conferred  by  the 


prowtli  or  acquiromoiifs,  lie  luis  actually  made 
lime  and  talents.     It  is  necessary  to  remark,  tl 
ra-  be  1)enericial  to  the  insane,  must  be  judiciously 
are  many  cases — many  conditions  of  the  same 
any  kind  or  amount  of  mental  stimulation  woul 
this  docs  not  invalidate  tbe  fact,  tbat,  in  a  large 
insane,  education  is  not  only  perfectly  safe,  b 
Wo  must  ever  bear  in  view  wbat  bas  been  so  f( 
Locke,  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  education, — " 
education  is  not  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  o 
sciences ;  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  thai 
those  habits,  that  may  enable  him  to  obtain  an; 
ledge  be  shall  apply  himself  to,  or  stand  in  need 
course  of  his  life."    There  are  two  great  classoe 
whose  interests,  in  regard  to  education,  it  becon 
consult — ^viz.,  the  pauper  insane,  whose  early  m 
many  cases,  has  been  more  or  less  neglected ;  an 
insane,  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  whose  mi 
suffer  firom  the  absence  of  appropriate  exercise  and 
the  one  section  of  every  Asylum  community,  edu( 
be  said  to  be  a  necessity ;  to  the  other,  both  a  i 
luxury. 
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I.— CLASSES. 

I. — Tboory  And  Practice  of  Vocal  Mumic. 

IT. — Monitorial  Class  for  the  Practice  of  VocaI  Miwic. 
IIL— Practice  of  Ptalmodj. 
IV. — Dancing  and  Deportment. 

V. — Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic. 
VI. — ^Beligicus  Inatmction. 

II.— LECTURES. 

I. — GalTinism :  Its  Phenomena  and  Applications. 
II. — Jaoobite  Minstrolsy. 
IIL — The  Blood :  Its  Composition  and  Uses. 
IV. — ^Timo :  Its  Proper  Occnpation  and  Uses. 
V. — Drags :  Their  Economic  Botany. 
VI. — Coal:  Its  Natural  History  and  uses. 
VII. — Pfealmody :  Its  History  in  Britain  subseqncntly  to  the  Reformation. 
VIII. — Spring :  Its  Associations  and  Lessons. 
IX. — ^Reading :  Its  Use  and  Abnso. 
X. — Art :  Its  Special  and  Qeneral  Histoiy. 
XI. — How  to  Live  Healthy. 
XII.-«Bc8iiiii(^  and  Valedictory  Address. 


Eduoati 

Programn 
Classes  an 
Lectmftm. 


The  classes  met  regnlarly  daring  the  winter  months.    Black-  Classes. 
boards,  slates,  books,  and  other  apparatus  were  abundantly  pro- 
vided.   The  Theory  of  Music  Glass  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Professor  of  Mufdc  from  Perth.    A  Monitorial  Glass,  also  Teachers, 
for  Tocal  music,  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  a  patient,  and 
the  other  classes  were  conducted  jointly  by  patients,  officers,  and 
attendants.  The  attendance  was  voluntary  and  largo ; — there  was  Attendant 
a  pleasing  appredation  of  the  benefits  offered ; — theevcningclasses 
were  looked  forward  to  as  a  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasant,  relax- 
ation after  the  bodily  toils  of  the  day; — and  the  tasks  were  never 
regarded  in  the  light  of  painful  duties.    So  gratified  have  some 
of  the  patients  been  with  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  classes, 
that  they  have  been  frequently  heard  to  exclaim  in  the  spirit,  if 
not  in  the  letter : — 

"  Oft  from  apparent  ills  our  bicssiogs  rise." 

The  prompt,  intelligent,  and  ingenious  replies  of  some  of  the  progress  ar 
scholars  were  firequently  matter  of  remark  during  the  session*  profictency. 
All  the  pupils  were  found  to  have  made  more  or  less  progress, 
some  to  an  astonishing  degree.    The  attendance,  behaviour,  and 


1    .     .    •  .     i  ^.  ..  .'.      ■•."..*       _  -      ..... 


la  • 

Mardoch  of  Kinnonll,  Dr  Siiriing  of  I'crth,  ihc 
'4  Soone,  Mr  Adunsoa  of  St  Martins,  aa<  l  Mr  Ma 
we  are  nnder  deep  obligaikposi  for  tlielr  prompt : 
ID  fleconding  our  entleavoars  to  inirodace  into  on 
benefits  of  popular,  scientific,  and  literary  cdiw 
tniea  have  Locn  very  mucL  of  the  same  class  as 
delivered  at  3Iechanic*9  In^ftitntes,  Athena^ni 
htxietics  or  clubs.  The  subjects  have  been  as  \i 
of  a  mixed  community  might  desire  or  require, 
endeavour  to  make  the  lectures  as  demonstFat 
whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  or  the  i 
they  were  more  or  less  copiously  illusirated.  In 
iiifumu&tion  was  sought  to  be  eommimicated  m 
medium  of  attractive  experiments,  showy  diagrai 
muriic,  or  familiar  anecdotes,  than  directly  by  a1 
or  narrative.  Thus  the  interest  of  a  lecture  o 
Psalmody  was  enhanced  by  vocal  illustrations. 
Asylum  Music  Class,  nnder  the  direction  of  1 
Hccotid,  uu  Galvanism,  wa^s  rendered  both  amusing 
bv  the  aid  of  the  iralvanic  batter^' :  and  a  thir 
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<'n8iial  remarkH,  that  tlicy  bad  Xtccn  not  only  intcrcstcil,  but  criti-    ]Cducatiu 
i*al  listeners. 

With  a  view  to  the  same  result^  the  intellectual  iuiprovement  Koiullng. 
of  the  (Miticnts,  through  the  medium  of  amusement,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  originate  in  some  easos,  and  to  promote  in  all,  a 

taste  for  readin^:.     Wo  have  been  enabled  greatly  to  augment  the  Newspaper* 

11-1         *"d  rcnoUi 
circulation  of  newspapers  and  serials  in  our  galleries ;  and  we  cals. 

have  been  anxious,  further,  to  encourage  a  taste  for  art  by  intro- 
ducing pictures  and  illustrated  periodicals,  such  as  the  ^^  Art  Pictures. 
Journal,"  "  Illustrated  Times,"  and  others.     Some  of  the  inmates 
have  engaged  in  the  higher  and  more  severe  departments  of  study. 
Abetmse  problems  in  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  subject  Suhjects  of 
of  the  coins,   weights,  and  measures  of  ancient  and  modern  "^"''>'' 
natioDs;  the  chroDologies  of  fallen  orapiree ;  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Hebrews,  and  Natural  Theology,  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  few  eager  students  of  both  sexes.    We  remem- 
ber, elsewhere,  to  have  seen  a  patient  labouring  most  systemati- 
cally at  what  might  have  been  considered  an  intensely  dry  book. 


ponderous  English  Dictionary.  Bnt  he  made  a  point  every  Results  of 
rooming  of  oommitting  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  words, 
acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  their  etymology,  sig- 
nification, and  uses.  He  also  prescribed  to  himself  exorcises  in 
composition,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  production  of  essays 
replete  with^  and  characterized  by,  all  that  is  ornate  in  the 
English  lai^foage,— essays  which  might  have  done  credit  to  a 
wrangler  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 


R  E  \'      W  I  L  L  I  A  M     M  V  R 


Or   KIS'NOULL,  CHAI  L.VIN 


The  aTernge  amndarc?  in  tiie  Clniiel  en  Safcbal 
60*  There  n  good  reaMfu  both  from  the  regolariti 
fuune  indiridoalfl  avafl  themaelTea  oi  the  cppoiti 
npan  Gorl  in  his  Hoose,  and  fnm  the  Terr  freqnen 
to  the  diseonraes  in  prirate  omTenatioa.  to  bebeT 
▼ioea  are  redly  appreciated,  and  to  hope  that  the; 
the  drooping  Bpirit,  and  to  sostain  the  soul  in  the 
heavy  triaL  The  very  act  of  aaBembling  togethe 
the  duty  enjoined,  and  the  benefits  expected,  iU 
individuals  in  such  dreary  solitude. 

On  the  Tuesdays  and  the  Fridays,  the  other  i 
meeting  in  Chapel,  the  average  attemlance  is  upw 
theMS  meetings,  a  portion  of  Scriptnre,  either  in  t 
New  Testament,  is  read,  and  very  frequently 
those  present  is  endeavoured  to  be  drawn  to  the  { 
iug  a  lew  simple  remarks  in  the  course  of  readi: 
gratifying  to  note  here,  how  regularly  all  the  < 
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Tfa?  Sabbath  £veniiig  Class,  managed  by  one  official^  aiid 
connt'jDanc3d  by  all,  is  both  interesting  and  encouraging,  and 
deserves  Id  be  noticed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  approbation. 
The  Chaplain  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  visiting  this  class 
lately,  and  of  examining  it  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gk^pel,  and  he  was  greatly  delighted 
both  with  the  accurate  manner  in  which  the  Shorter  Catechism 
was  repeated,  and  with  the  answers  given  by  some  to  the  ques- 
tions he  put,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Catechism  and  of  the  chapter.  The  presence  of 
some,  who  had  seen  fifty  or  sixty  winters  pass  away,  along  with 
others — ^youths  about  twenty,  and  one  much  less — reminded  him 
of  a  period  when  old  and  young  repeated  the  Catechism  at  the 
fireside,  instead  of  as  now  in  Sabbath  Schools. 

Besides  these  public  stated  periods  of  discharging  duty,  the 
Chaplain  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  patients  in  their  respective 
galleries  or  private  apartments  on  the  Saturdays — ^generally  every 
alternate  Saturday — ^and  conversing  with  such  individuals  as  may 
likely  be  benefited  thereby.  In  these  visits,  he  often  feels  it  his 
duty  to  engage  in  prayer  with  individuals  not  sick,  lie  has 
often  been  struck  at  the  apparent  reverential  awe  that  devotional 
exercise  produces  upon  patients,  who,  at  other  times,  are  extremely 
talkative.  This  to  him  unaccountable  trait,  has  been  lately  mani- 
fested in  one  who  seems  to  be  often  engaged  in  a  conversational 
dialogue,  and  yet  is  so  composed  during  devotion,  as  to  ap- 
preciate, and  afterwards  express  gratitude.  When  a  patient  is 
sick,  he  is  sometimes  much  aided  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  by 
the  watchful  kindness  of  the  officials  and  attendants,  informing 
him  of  lucid  intervals  in  tlie  patient's  distress, — and  such  patients 
the  Chaplain,  if  thought  proper,  continues  to  visit  every  time  he 
is  at  the  Institution,  on  coming  down  from  the  Chapel  services. 

The  Chaplain  feels  very  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
unlimited  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in  him  by  the  Physician  and 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  to  be  such  as  [x^rmits  him  at  all  times 
to  have  access  to  every  patient  in  the  House,  and  leaves  it  en- 
tirely to  his  own  discretion  how  to  deal  with  the  case. 


1.  •  •  * 

ho  comfort  ainl  Iiappiuess  of  the  patients,  l»y  end 
vny  |r'S.  I]»l'v'  iiiai'ii'.-r,  t"  malic  lii  :r  ^fllin-lr  a>  liii 
►ossihk*.  llii  cjui  sjKfiik  from  fninionl  ami  allintiv 
f  the  incalculable  benefit  and  pleasure  which  the  \ 
crived  from  their  united  exertions  to  interest,  am 
tract  them  ;  and,  to  this  benefit,  he  might  add  that 
crmitting  strangers  to  be  present  when  so  many  o 
re  assembled  together.  The  {latients  arc  delighte 
trangcrs  having  been  present,  and  the  visitors  are  r 
ghtcd  at  witnessing  such  quiet  and  orderly  demeai 
id  not  cxixjct.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  meth< 
emove  the  deep-roote<I  prejudices  that  prevtiil  in 
nch  Institutions,  and  to  call  forth  the  deepest  Chri 
hies  for  so  helpless  a  class  of  fallen  and  afHicte 
'heir  unitc<l  efforts  in  this  respect  deserve  encoura 
very  friend  of  the  very  often  innocently  helplcES. 

The  ('haplain  respectfully  begs  to  conclude  his  li 
ressing  his  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  the 
lie  kind  and  unlimited  confidence  he  has  fo  long 
}  assure  them,  whilst  he  has  the  honour  to  hold  1 
'ill  ever  consider  it  both  his  duty  and  his  privilege 
)  merit  the  continuance  of  their  confidence  and  su 
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REPORT; 


It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  snbmit  the  Thirtieth  . 
Annnal  Report  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  there  were  in  the 
House  146  patients — 78  males  and  68  females.  Since  then  47 
patients  have  been  admitted — 23  males,  and  24  females,  shewing 
an  increase  of  8  on  last  year,  and  of  11  on  1854 — 5 ;  making 
the  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  past  year 
198 — 101  males  and  92  females.  Of  this  number  22  have 
recovered — 7  males  and  15  females ;  7  have  been  removed  im- 
proved, 3  males  and  4  females ;  2  females  have  been  removed 
unimproved ;  and  7  patients  have  died — 6  males  and  1  female. 
There  now  remain  in  the  Asylnm  155  patients,  85  males  and  70 
females.  For  the  ages  of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  past 
year,  their  social  condition,  form  of  insanity,  and  other  particulars, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Medical 
Supeiintendent,  hereto  subjoined. 

During  the  past  year  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  an  expense  of  several  hundreds  of  pounds, 
which  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  the 
more  efficient  management  of  the  Institution.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  the  erection  of  an  additional  cistern,  capable  of  holding 
1500  gallons  of  water,  which  it  is  expected  will  secure  an  ample 
supply  for  the  future, — and  the  construction  of  additional  plunge 


and  shower  baths  and  lavatories,  both  for  high  class  and  pauper 
patients.  But,  besides  these,  the  Directors  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  mention  that  a  great  variety  of  important  additions  have  been 
effected  during  the  year,  through  the  praiseworthy  exertions  and 
untiring  industry  of  Dr  Lindsay.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  establishment  of  a  Library,  containing  several  hundred  in- 
teresting volumes,  for  the  use  of  the  patients;  and  of  a  periodical 
styled,  "  Excelsior,  or  Murray's  Royal  Asylum  Literary  Gazette," 
as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  literary  lucubrations  of 
the  inmates, — and  in  regard  to  the  benefits  and  success  of  which 
information  will  be  found  in  the  Medical  Report. 

During  the  past  year  an  important  change  has  been  made  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Institution,  which  it  is  l)elieved 
will  prove  highly  beneficial,  by  devolving  on  the  resident  medi- 
cal officer,  Dr  Lindsay,  a  greater  measure  of  power  and  authority 
than  he  formerly  possessed,  while  retaining  the  valuable  services 
of  Dr  Malcom  as  Physician.  The  experience  of  Asylums  has 
shewn,  that  to  secure  their  thorough  efficiency,  it  is  necessary 
to  confer  very  ample  powers  on  the  Resident  Medical  Officer, 
whose  daily  intercourse  with  the  patients  affords  him  constant 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  of  them  and  of 
administering  to  their  wants  acconling  to  their  individual  pe- 
culiarities. One  of  the  chief  inducements  with  such  an  Officer 
to  exert  himself,  besides  the  pursuit  and  love  of  science,  is  the 
gratification,  from  time  to  time,  of  seeing  his  labours  crowned 
with  success  in  the  effecting  of  cures  ;  and  this  stimulus  cannot 
be  properly  maintained  where  there  is  a  divided  responsibility. 

The  change  now  referred  to  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
corresponding  alterations  on  the  Regulations  and  Bye-Laws  of 
the  Institution ;  and  while  doing  so,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole,  and  to  introduce  all  the 
improvements  which  recent  experience  has  suggested  for  the 
regulation  of  establishments  like  the  present. 

Many  important  topics  suggest  themselves  for  remark,  but  as 
these  are  noticed  in  so  interesting  a  manner  in  the  valuable  Re- 


port  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  it  is  deemed  better  simply 
to  refer  to  it  for  fiill  information  in  regard  to  the  insane — their 
treatment — and  the  success  which  attends  it. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  also  in  calling  attention  to 
the  Report  by  the  Chaplain.  If  any  doubts  were  ever  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  services  of  such 
an  Officer  to  the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  a  perusal  of  his 
Report,  it  is  thought,  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  them.  It  is 
exceedingly  gratifying,  amongst  other  things,  to  observe  from 
the  Chaplain's  Report,  that  the  course  of  Lectures  recently  in- 
troduced has  operated  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  on  the  minds  of 
the  patients, — and  that  the  occasional  excursions  to  the  romantic 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  are  found  in  many  in- 
stances to  rouse  from  stupor  even  the  dull  melancholic  patients 
so  as  to  warrant  hopes  of  their  recovery. 

In  conclosion,  the  Directors  are  happy,  in  taking  a  review  of 
the  past  year,^  to  consider  that  the  Institution  has  l>een  main- 
tained with  increasing  vigour  and  efficiency ;  and  they  record 
their  best  thanks  to  the  various  Officers  for  their  assiduous  and 
conscientious  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  which, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  they  trust  may  long  continue  to 
enjoy  pros[>erity,  and  to  provo  a  b<x>n  to  the  community. 
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Our  Statistical  Tables  reveal  the  gratifying  fact  that  there  Geneimi  retui 
has  becD,  daring  the  past  year,  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  oor  admissions— of  applications  for  admission — and  of  re- 
coveries— ^along  with  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  mortality. 
The  demand  for  the  admission  of  pauper  patients  considerably  lSJ''?JjJj'"' 
exceeds  our  ordinary  accommodation  for  that  class  of  inmates, 
while  the  applications  on  behalf  of  patients  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society  are  likewise  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  comparatively  large  proportion  of  our  inmates 
belonging  to  the  latter  class  of  patients  gives  a  peculiar  and 
pleasing  tone  to  our  society.  In  June  1855,  our  population 
numbered  133 ;  in  June  1856,  146 ;  and  at  the  present  date 
155;  shewing  an  increase  of  9  on  last  year,  and  of  22  on  1855. 
The  same  relative  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  mean  daily  num- 
ber of  patients  resident  during  the  years  1854 — 5,  1855 — 6, 
1856— 7,— being  135-378,  140549  and  150-063  respectively. 
In  1854 — 5,  the  admissions  amounted  to  36 ;  in  1855 — 6  to  39  ;  Admimiotw. 
in  1856 — 7  to  47,  showing  an  increase  of  8  on  last  year  and  of 
11  on  1854 — 5.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  regard  to  the  admissions, 
— as  an  evidence  that  there  is  less  delay  in  placing  patients  under 
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durability   of 
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NMrly  stages. 


Premature  re- 
noTftls;  their 
lisMtrous 
*e8ults. 


treatment  than  formerly — that  of  47  patients  admitted,  4  were 
sent  to  the  Asylum  within  a  week,  12  within  a  month,  30  within 
four  months  and  36  within  a  year  from  the  development  of  the 
first  decided  symptoms  of  insanity.  In  1854 — 5,  the  recoveries 
amounted  to  17  ;  in  1855—56,  to  16  ;  and  in  1856—7,  to  22. 
Of  the  latter  number,  the  duration  of  insanity  prior  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  patient  into  the  Asylum  was  under  a  week  in  3 
cases ;  under  a  month  in  10 ;  under  3  months  in  17  ;  and  under 
6  months  in  2 1 ;  thus  tending  to  prove  the  comparative  curability 
of  insanity  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  the  same  cases,  the  duration 
of  treatment  in  the  Asylum  was  under  3  months  in  6 ;  under  6 
months  in  13  ;  under  9  months  in  16  ;  and  under  a  year  in  19 ; 
thus  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  belief,  that  when  a 
patient  is  once  placed  in  an  asylum  he  either  never  gets  out  or 
is  immured  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Seven  patients  were  removed  improved,  but  not  thoroughly 
recovered ;  some  of  them  in  direct  opposition  to  our  advice  and 
opinion.  We  are  unfortunately  able  to  illustrate  the  baneful 
effects  which  frequently  result  from  premature  removals  in  op- 
position to  medical  advice,  by  a  fatal  accident  which  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  some  months  ago.  A  male  pa- 
tient, labouring  under  suicidal  melancholia,  was  removed  by  his 
relatives  notwithstanding  the  repeated  expressions  of  our  opinion 
that  his  suicidal  propensities  still  existed,  and  that  consequently  his 
life  might  l>e  endangered  by  his  being  set  at  liberty.  His  rela- 
tives persisting  in  their  resolution,  were  cautioned  to  exercise  a 
constant  watchfulness  over  him  and  not  to  allow  him  out  of  sight 
for  an  instant.  For  three  days  he  appeared  comparatively  well ; 
his  fiiends  were  thrown  off  their  guard  and  neglected  our  injunc- 
tions ;  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  removal  be  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  by  himself — ^he  immediately  walked 
to  a.  neighbouring  river  in  which  he  drowned  himself, — the  body 
not  being  recovered  for  several  weeks.  Another  patient,  a  female, 
who  was  also  removed  prematurely  contrary  to  our  advice,  was 
brought  back  in  the  course  of  three  months  in  a  worse  condition. 
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with  tbe  report  that  her  friendfl  could  not  possibly  manage  her 
«t  home,  and  had  relactantlj  made  np  their  minds  to  place  her 
again  in  an  Asylum.  Two  patients,  both  females,  were  removed 
unimproTed  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  cheap  boarding  Removaii  to 
houses  £or  the  pauper  insane.  The  fact  that  numbers  of  private  hooMi. 
establishments  on  the  smallest  scale  can  maintain  insane  paupers 
at  rates  of  board  considerably  below  those  charged  in  large  public 
asylums,  suggests  the  question — Whence  or  wherefore  is  the  dis- 
crepancy or  anomaly  ?  how  comes  it  that  an  individual  boarding 
only  two  or  three  dozen  patients  can  keep  them  for  several  pounds 
per  annum  less  than  tbe  rates  charged  by  an  Institution  ac- 
commodating several  hundreds?  The  full  reply  to  this  question 
iuTolves  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  subjects — such  as  the  proper 
treatment  of  insanity — the  constitution  of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
— the  essential  distinctions  between  mere  boarding  bouses  and 
ho^itals,  or  between  keep  and  cure — and  others  of  a  cognate 
character.  On  such  discussions  we  cannot  here  enter,  and  we 
have  been  induced  to  allude  to  the  subject,  only  because  our 
opinion  has  been  repeatedly  asked  thereon,  and  we  are  expected 
to  afford  some  measure  of  explanation.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
in  an  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  question  should 
never  arise  in  the  executive.  How  cheaply  can  an  insane  pauper 

Keep  vtfTMM 

be  maintained?    The  very  raisins:  of  such  a  question  implies  a  cure  of  Idmu 

•^  °  ^  ^  psupert. 

mistaken  idea  of  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  insanity. 
We  feel  called  upon  to  state  explicitly,  that  it  forms  no  part  of 
our  scheme  of  management  or  treatment,  to  try  how  econo- 
mically we  can  maintain  the  physical  existence  of  a  patient — at 
how  low  a  figure  we  can  feed  him  in  the  barest  way  to  support 
life,  and  clothe  him  so  as  decently  to  cover  his  nakedness.  It  is 
our  object  to  treat  towards  recovery  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
curable  insane,  by  affording  them  all  the  benefits  of  a  high  class 
Hospital ;  and  to  surround  the  incurable  with  all  the  comforts  of 
a  happy  home.  These  objects  cannot  be  carried  out  except  at 
considerable  expense.  The  services  of  skilled  ofiGcers  and  atten- 
dants— the  advantages  of  tasteful  gardens  and  ample  pleasure 
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Public  and  pri-  grounds — bathing  eBtablishmcnts  —  apparatus  for  occupation, 
vntruted.  recreation  and  education — ^luxuries,  as  well  as  necessaries,  in  diet 
and  clothing — are  not  possessed  by  the  majority  of  private 
boarding  houses  for  insane  paupers,  with  whose  rates  of  board 
those  of  large  public  institutions  are  usually  contrasted.  The 
cost  of  these  advantages — ^which  are  surely  sufficiently  obvious 
to  every  unprejudiced  inquirer — ^must  necessarily  be  added  to  the 
expenses  of  mere  keep  or  maintenance.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  no  comparison  between  private  boarding  houses  for  insane 
paupers — which  are  essentially  poor  houses  for  the  insane— and 
public  asylums,  in  regard  to  the  comfort  and  chances  of  cure 
of  the  patients ;  and,  if  comfort  and  cure  are  not  the  ideas  which 
actuate  relatives  and  guardians  in  sending  insane  paupers  to 
establishments  of  either  class,  it  unquestionably  ought  to  be. 
A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  lavish  expenditure  and  the 
liberal  use  of  means  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  and  cure 
of  the  inmates.  It  is  advisable  to  exercise  a  due  economy  in  the 
management  of  every  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  of 
what  class  soever.  A  reference  to  our  tables  of  recoveries  will 
show  that  of  22  cases  of  recovery,  19  were  discharged  within  a 
year  from  the  date  of  admission.  The  interest  and  the  practice 
of  public  asylums  are  to  discharge  as  many  recovered  cases  as 
possible  :  the  interest  of  the  keeper  of  a  private  boarding  house, 
who  makes  a  profit  i)er  head  on  the  number  of  his  patient8,^-or 
rather  we  should  call  them  residents — is  to  detain  as  many  as 
possible,  and  so  keep  his  house  full.  We  have  no  wish  to  make 
insinuations  nor  to  underrate  private  asylums  of  the  class  we  are 
describing;  we  do  not  aver  nor  suppose  that  such  is  the  practice 
of  the  keepers  or  proprietors  of  these  establishments ;  but  such 
is  manifestly  their  interest.  Now  if  we  contrast,  on  the  one 
hand,  comparatively  high  rates  of  board  for  short  periods,  say 
£22  or  £24  per  annum  for  two  or  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  a 
public  asylum,  with  comparatively  low  rates  for  long  periods,  say 
£  15  or  £18  for  several  years  in  a  boarding  house,  we  think  the 
balance  will  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  public,  or  apparently 
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expeofive,  asylom.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  several  thousand  Jgjj^^  ^ 
insane  poor  are  still  inadequately  provided  for  in  Scotland,  being  iM*ne. 
kept  or  maintained — not  treated  with  a  view  to  cure — in  private 
houses,  poor-houses,  the  lunatic  wards  of  prisons  and  elsewhere. 
Were  all  the  insane  in  Scotland  placed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in 
Hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the  present  asylum  ac- 
commodation of  the  country  would  require  to  be  greatly  increased. 
The  main  object  of  an  asylum  being  cure,  it  follows  that  the 
only  class  of  cases  properly  admissible  is  that  of  curable  patients. 
But,  under  present  arrangemements,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all 
our  asylums  to  the  accumulation  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases. 
These  occupy  valuable  space  and  interfere  necessarily  with  the 
proper  treatment  of  curable  patients.  Hence  it  is  eztromely 
desirable  that  separate  accommodation  should  be  provided,  either 
in  the  form  of  additions  to  existing  asylums,  or,  of  additional 

asylums,  for  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  so  as  to  admit  of  greater  our  present  i 

lum  system. 

justice  being  done  to  acute  and  curable  ones.  While  speaking 
of  the  desiderata  of  our  asylums,  which  aro  necessary  to  ronder 
them  complete  or  efficient,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  opinion,  that  the  following  asylums,  or  adjuncts  to  asylums, 
are  much  wanted  in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  those  for  chronic 
and  incurable  cases :  viz.  1.  A  national  criminal  asylum,  such  as 
that  of  Dundrum  in  Ireland.  2.  Asylums  for  inebriates,  or  dipso- 
maniacs, such  as  those  of  America.  3.  Training  institutions  for 
idiots,  such  as  that  of  Baldovan  near  Dundee.  4.  Probationary 
residences  for  convalescents,  5.  Homes  for  harmless  eccentrics 
and  imbeciles,  and  6.  Retreats  for  the  insane  of  the  higher 
ranks. 

The  deaths  are  the  same  in  number  as  last  year.  Nothing  of  jjortality 
special  interest  has  been  determined  regarding  the  pathology  of  the 
fatal  cases.  In  one  case,  feital  by  a  series  of  apoplectic  seizures, 
extensive  atheroma  of  the  vessels  of  the  base  of  the  brain  was  ^^**®**^- 
the  chief  lesion ;  in  another,  fatal  by  general  paralysis,  excessive 
serous  exudation  in  the  ventricles  was  the  only  apparent  abnor- 
mity.    During  the  half-year  to  January,  1857,  only  one  death 
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occurred  :  the  remaining  6  happened  during  the  earlier  months 
[ortoiityin      ^f  the  present  year.     With  a  view  to  ascertain  what  months  are 
id  MMODA."   '  characterised  bj  a  maximum  and  minimum  mortality, — as  well 
as  whether  particular  months  are  distinguished  by  special  classes 
of  diseases,  we  have  examined  our  obituary  tables  for  the  last  30 
years,  but  not  with  very  definitive  or  satisfactory  results.     We 
find  the  largest  mortality  in  the  mouth  of  March,  there  being 
11*11  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  198  recorded  cases;   next  in 
order  stands  January,  10*60;  then  follows  August,  10*1;  June 
and  September  are  equal,  9*09 ;  May  and  July,  equal,  8*58 ; 
April  and  December,  equal,  8*08 ;  November  has  6*56 ;  while 
February  and  October  are  equal,  showing  a  minimum  of  5*05. 
« the  months  It  does  not  appear,  from  our  Statistics,  that  particular  months 
anotaritedter  or  seasons  of  the  year  are  characterized  by  special  classes  of 
MHetP  diseases,  except  that  certain  pulmonary  affections  have  been 

more  prevalent  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  certain  in- 
testinal diseases  in  the  autumn  months.  The  majority  of  diseases 
occurred  indiscriminately  all  over  the  year,  especially  exhaustion 
— ^that  undefined  and  most  unsatis&ctory  general  term,  which 
we  are  sometimes  forced  to  employ,  and  which  includes  maniacal 
and  senile  exhaustion,  debility  from  abstinence  and  improper 
food,  emaciation  and  sinking  from  chronic  or  ill-ascertained  sys- 
temic diseases,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Pneumonia  and  Broncho- 
pneumonia occurred  in  January  and  July— chiefly  the  former ; 
Phthisis  in  March  and  May  especially,  but  also,  to  a  less  extent, 
in  June,  July,  August,  and  November ;  Cholera  and  Choleroid 
Diarrhoea  in  August  and  September  only  and  equally ;  Ulceration 
and  other  Diseases  of  Intestines  in-  July,  August,  October,  No- 
vember, and  December ;  Dysentery  in  August ;  Dropsy  in  April, 
October,  and  December ;  Epilepsy  in  April,  July,  August,  and 
December ;  Apoplexy  in  January  and  March  chiefly,  but  also,  to 
a  less  extent,  in  June>  July,  and  November ;  and  Heart  Disease 
and  Aneurism  in  June,  August,  and  December. 
5JJ2Siof  With  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  there  exist  any  structural 

liS^  ^"       alteration  of  the  blood  discs  in  insanity,  we,  some  years  ago, 
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made  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  in  236  insane 
patients,  contrasting  it  with  the  character  of  the  blood  in  36 
sane  individuals.  Having  elsewhere*  published  details  of  the 
investigation,  it  will  suffice  here  merely  to  recapitulate  the  ge- 
neral results  arrived  at, — which  were  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  blood  of  the  iusane  varies  in  its  chemical  and  phy^ 

sical  characters,  e.g,  as  regards  the  relative  proportion  of 
serum,  fibrine  and  globules. 

2.  That  the  red  discs  and  white  corpuscles  also  vary  in  their 

chemical  and  physical  characters,  t.g.  in  their  number,  form, 
and  effects  of  re-agents  upon  them ;  deficiency  of  the  red 
and  excess  of  the  white  corpuscles— real  or  apparent,  in 
different  cases,  being  comparatively  common  conditions. 

3.  That  such  variations  in  the  characters  of  the  blood,  or  of  its 

corpuscles,  however,  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  mental, 
though  they  do  to  the  physical,  state. 

4.  That  similar  conditions  are  equally  common  in  the  sane,  un- 

der similar  physical  conditions, — such  as  plethora,  aniemia, 
and  struma. 

5.  That  the  blood  is  more  frequentiy  impoverished  or  altered  in 

the  rich  than  the  poor  insane,  this  being  probably  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  due  cultivation  of  the  physique  and  the 
prevalence  of  sedentary  and  unhealthy  habits  in  the  former. 
These  results  indicate  that  insanity,  and  the  different  types  j„nnity  % 
or  phases  thereof,  are  not  characterised  by  particular  morbid  states  P**yi*^  *^ 
of  the  blood ;  and  tend  to  show  that  insanity  must  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  ordinary  physical  diseases.    The  latter  proposition  is 
also  illustrated  or  borne  out  by'the  characters  of  the  secretions  and 
excretions  in  insanity.    The  only  one  of  these  we  have  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  has  been  the  urine.    Last  year 
we  made  a  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  and  ohemioai 

ohwaotonof 

in  80  male  patients,  labouring  under  every  form  of  insanity. —  urinoininMn 


*  Journal  of  Rqroholoeical  Medicine,  Jan.  1855.  p,  78. 
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We  can  here,  as  in  the  cajse  oi  the  blood,  only  give  the  general 
results  of  our  inquiry : — * 

1.  That,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  urine  was  essentially 

healthy. 

2.  That  the  morbid  conditions  present  consisted  chiefly  of  phos^ 

phates,  oxalates,  uric  acid,  epithelium  and  sugar. 

3.  That  these  conditions  bore  no  relation  to  the  mental,  though 

they  did  to  the  physical,  state, — and  that  therefore  no  con- 
ditions of  the  urine  are  characteristic  of  particular  forms  or 
phases  of  insanity, 

4.  That  similar  conditions  are  equally  common  in  the  sane,  under 

similar  physical  conditions,  especially  in  regard  to  dyspepsia, 
phthisis,  &c. 

5.  That  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  belief  that,  in  insanity, 

there  is  an  excessive  excretion  of  earthy  phosphates, 
iffeott  of  exoos-       When  we  consider  that  every  thought — each  mental  act  im- 
Sm-'oSfttio**"    P^^®^  *^  expenditure  of  nervous  force — a  destruction  of  nervous 
iiood.  matter  which  must  be  replaced,  ere  the  brain  can  healthily  dis- 

charge its  important  functions;  that  excessive  mental  labour 
produces  an  impairment  of  the  nervous  energy — an  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  system  which  renders  it  incapable  of  properly 
regulating  the  circulation;  that  whatever  interferes  with  the 
»iijBicaiaiid  Circulation  must  affect  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  blood ;  and  that  an  impoverished  condition  of  that  vital  fluid 
ultimately  leads  to  functional,  or  organic  debility  or  disease  of 
every  organ  in  the  body,  it  will  cease  to  surprise  us  that  inordi- 
nate or  ill-regulated  mental  labour  is  productive  of  the  most 
serious  physical  evils.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  decided 
blood-changes  may  be  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  these  physical 
ills, — ^the  first  step  in  the  overthrow  of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  mental  and  bodily  functions.  Such  changes  may  exist  prior 
to,  and  without  the  development  of  any  other  specific  or  reoog- 


*  Journal  of  P^yohological  Medicine,  July  18fi6,  p.  488. 
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nuable  physical  ailment  or  disease.  Dr  Theopbilus  Thompson 
has  lately  given  instances  *'  where  sleeplessness  and  loss  of  men- 
tal power  following  over- exertion  were  associated  with  jngular 
murmurs  and  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  white  corpuscles,  there 
not  being  one-fourth  of  the  average  proportion  of  health, — all 
this  without  muscular  debility  or  impaired  digestion,  but  with 
oxaluria  to  a  slight  extent."*  A  most  important  problem,  in  con-  JJ^J^^'JLj 
nection  with  this  subject,  is  the  possible  or  probable  heredity,  or  p{,iSaa*°* 
hereditary  transmissibility,  of  the  physical  conditions  generated  ^o**^**®""*- 
by  inordinate  mental  labour ;  and  Dr  Thompson,  indeed,  throws 
out  the  suggestion  that  "  the  present  tendency  to  overwork  the 
bndn  may  prove  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  great  men  I" 
The  sedentary  habits  of  hard  students — their  neglect  of  due 
physical  exercise — are  of  themselves  attended  by  jpost  serious 
results  alike  to  mind  and  body  ;  for  it  is  now  abundantly  estab- 
lished that  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  mind  and  body  react 
infallibly  on  each  other.  But  we  assert,  further,  that  excessive  or 
ill-regulated  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  is  per  se  liable  to 
be  followed  by  the  most  banefid  consequences  not  only  to  the 
individual,  but  possibly  to  his  posterity,  these  consequences  in- 
cluding Insanity  in  some  of  its  worst  and  most  incurable  forms. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  tear  and  wear  of  mind  is  expended 
on  business,  pleasure,  study,  or  on  the  struggle  to  maintain  an 
honourable  and  comfortable  position  in  society.  There  is  too 
great  a  disposition  in  the  present  age  to  forget  the  adage,  "  non 
semper  arcum :"  there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  mental,  than  for 
physical,  relaxation,  in  proportion  as  the  brain  is  a  more  delicate 
organ  and  more  liable  to  derangement  than  a  muscle.  He  who 
neglects  or  contemns  the  laws  of  health, — ^who  forgets  physical 
exercise  and  prematurely  or  inordinately  stimulates  his  brain, 
cannot  do  so  long  with  impunity.     If  he  do  not  become  insane, 


*  **  Effects  produced  on  the  blood  by  mental  labour/'  read  before  the  Medici 
Society  of  London;  Medical  Times, Deo.  6. 1856;  Lancet,  Dec  18,  1856;  Journal  of 
P^chological  Medicine,  Jan.  1857. 
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be  may  at  least  stiffer  from  all  the  evils  of  Cacbfomia ;  or  be 
becomes  very  commonly  a  martyr  to  Dyspepsia,  tbat  protean 
and  annoying,  yet  apparently  simple,  afifcction,  wbicb  is  too 
frequently  the  first  step  towards  tbe  development  of  insanity. — 
Etiology  of  ^o^  often  does  tbe  keen,  money-making  speculator,  wbo  strains 
^raiysis.  every  nerve,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  to  advance  bis 

worldly  interests — wbo  spends  bis  wbole  time  in  bis  counting- 
house  and  bestows  every  thought  on  his  ledger,  wbo  has  no 
time  for  home,  for  health,  for  nature — suddenly  and  completely 
break  down — ^the  victim  of  Qeneral  Paralysis — and  die  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  at  most  a  few  years?  Such  cases  are 
among  the  most  distressing  admitted  into  our  Asylums ;  for  tbe 
individuals  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  golden  opportunities, 
and  golden  expectations  before  them — ^the  prize  of  competency 
or  fortune — ^after  a  life-long  and  life-exhausting  struggle-^almost 
within  their  grasp. 
j^J*  *^«  "fJJ  During  the  past  year  a  controversy  has  arisen,  and  has  been 
g^^g^  carried  on  with  considerable  vigour,   in  some  of  the  medical 

journals  and  public  newspapers,  regarding  the  effects  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  tobacco,  in  its  various  forms,  on  the  mental  and 
bodily  health  of  man.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  and 
strongly  advocated,  that  one  result  of  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco 
is  insanity  in  some  form  or  degree.  Tbe  relation  in  which  tbe 
habitual  consumption  of  tobacco  stands  to  insanity  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  received  the  attention  which  it  merits  in 
Asylum  Reports;  abundant  statistics  have  been  collected* to  show 
tbe  bearing  of  intemperance  in  alcboholic  liquors  on  insanity;  but 
none,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  illustrating  tbe  connexion,  if  any, 
between  intemperance  in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  insanity.  We 
would  here  briefiy  advert  to  the  subject,  in  connexion  with  tbe 
fact  that  it  has  long  been  a  custom  in  this  Asylum  to  grant  to 
certain  patients  a  daily  or  weekly  allowance  of  tobacco  or  snuff, 
B«wardi  of        or  both.     In  this  custom  we  are  not  peculiar ;  it  is  followed  to  a 

tofaAooo  to 

indiMtriouf  Mid  similar  extent,  we  believe,  in  other  British  Asylums.    There  are, 
pfttientf.  however,  able  psychological  physicians  who  are  totally  opposed  to 
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the  nae  of  tobacco  in  Aiylums — who  would  at  once  banish  '*  the 
weed"  firom  our  galleries.   We  have  no  desire  to  offer  an  apology 
cr  defence  on  behalf  of  tobacco;  our  private  feelings  on  the  subject 
weold  rather  lead  us  to  issue  a  '^  Counter-blaste ;''  we  do  not 
onraelyes  consume  tobacco  in  any  degree  or  form.   We  believe  the 
hafait  generally  originates  in  youth  merely  from  imitation  and  a 
mistaken  idea  of  what  is  manly, — that  it  grows  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthens  with  our  strength  ;  and  that  it  ultimately  takes 
each  hold  that  from  use  it  becomes  a  second  nature,  which  can- 
not be  readily  shaken  off.    We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  habit 
where  it  thus  originates ;  nay,  we  would  go  still  farther,  and  assert 
that  we  know  of  no  cases  of  disease  where  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  remedy,  if  the  patient  has  not 
been  previously  in  the  habit  of  employing  it.    A  sense  of  duty 
and  a  sense  of  justice — a  conviction  that  ''  magna  est  Veritas  et 
prevalebif' — ^and  that  both  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the  use 
of  tobacco  have  been  exaggerated — ^induce  us  to  make  public 
the  result  of  unbiassed  inquiries  as  to,    1.  The  effects  of  its 
moderate  use  for  periods  varying  from  6  months  to  60  years ; 
and  2.  The  effects  of  stopping  the  habit  after  it  has  been  thus 
formed  and  indulged.     In  considering  the  question,  so  far  as 
experience  in  this  Asylum  guides  us,  we  must  set  out  by  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  clearly  distinguishing  between  the  use  and  JSI!™^****" 
abuse  of  tobacco.    We  believe  there  are  no  advocates  for  the  ■"*  »*">*• 
abuse  of  tobacco;  but  the  recent  controversy  tends  to  shew 
that  the  moderate  use  of  the  weed  is  in  some  cases  beneficial, 
while,  in  the  remainder,  it  is  not  productive  of  the  multiform 
bad  effects  which  have,  by  its  enemies,  been  attributed  to  it. 
Of  154  patients  resident — constituting  our  whole  population —  Influence  of 
at  the  date  of  our  enquiry,  we  found  that  52,  or  33*76  per  cent, 
(of  85  males,  43,  or  50*58  per  cent. ;  and  of  69  females,  9,  or 
13*04  per  cent.)  had  been,  prior  to  admission,  habitual  smokers 
or  snuffers,  chiefly  the  former.     Of  these  52  patients,  21  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  alone,   14  snuff  alone,  and 
17  both  tobacco  and  snuff.     The  shortest  period,  during  which 
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the  habit  had  existed,  was  6  months,  the  longest  60  years  ;  the 
average — where  the  period  could  be  ascertained — 23*04  years. 
In  1  patient  only  had  the  habit  lasted  for  60  years ;  in  1,  53 ;  in 
1,  50;  in  1,  44;  in  1,  40;  in  5,  35;  in  6,  30;  in  1,  25;  in  1,  21; 
in  10,  20 ;  in  1,  18 ;  in  3,  15  ;  in  1,  13  ;  in  4,  12  ;  in  1,  11; 
in  4,  10;  in  3,  8 ;  and  in  1  only  the  short  period  of  6  months. 
The  maximum  quantity  used  in  a  week  by  one  person,  either  of 
tobacco  or  snuff,  was  3  cz.  This  quantity  had  been  used  by 
10  patients ;  2  oz.  by  25 ;  2^  by  2  ;  1^  by  3 ;  1  oz.  by  2 ;  and 
^  oz.  by  3.  The  average  weekly  allowance  prior  to  admission 
was,  in  2  patients,  3  oz. ;  in  24,  2  oz. ;  in  5,  1^  oz. ;  in  4,  2  oz. ; 
and  in  2,  ^  oz.  ; — these  allowances  were  regarded  as  moderate 
and  harmless  quantities.  The  same  patients  now  receive  weekly 
allowances  varying  from  J  oz.  to  3  oz. ;  in  1  case  the  quantity  is 
^oz. ;  in  3,  ^  oz.;  in  33,  1  oz. ;  in  4,  1^  oz. ;  in  6,  2  oz. ;  in  1, 
2^  oz. ;  and  in  1,  3  oz.  Many  of  those  who  have  a  comparatively 
large  weekly  allowance  of  tobacco,  and  especially  of  snuff,  do  not 
consume  it  wholly  themselves,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it 
as  the  medium 'of  exchanging  salutations  with  companions  or 
nustoms  of  the  Strangers.  It  is  a  common  custom  among  the  lower  orders  in 
tosnuff-td^.  Scotland  for  relations — near  or  distant — acqaintancca,  old  or 
new — or  even  for  travellers  casually  meeting  for  the  first  time, 
on  road  or  rail — to  exchange  civilities  and  greet  each  other  by 
a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  ordinary  usages  of  society  are  kept  up  in 
the  Asylum;  many  friendships  are  originated  and  afterwards 
cemented  by  such  simple  means ;  and  the  possession  of  a  modicum 
of  snuff  enables  patients  to  discharge,  in  their  own  fashion,  the 
courtesies  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  All  patients 
who  have  been  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  able  to 
give  intelligent  replies,  agree  in  attributing  bad  affects  to  their 
Qoiform  first  essays  in  tobacco  smokiner.     They  only,  however,  describe 

iefctimony  M  to     ,  /  .  .     ^  J         />  > 

«ffooUof  the  ordmary  nausea,  vomiting,  purgmg  and  general  "  malaise," 

so  well  known  to  be  the  effects  on  the  uninitiated  of  the  first 

use  of  "  the  weed."     On  the  other  hand,  they  uniformly  testify 

that  no  bad  effects,  but  the  reverse,  followed  its  moderate  use, — 
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the  moderate  iise,  in  their  opinion,  heing  the  use  of  the  average 
weekly  quantities  we  have  already  specified.  They  all  agree, 
moreover,  that  the  use  of  more  than  these  quantities  is  liahle  to 
produce  bad  effects,  but  they  distinguish  between  the  use  and 
abuse — a  distinction  which  the  advocates  of  Total  Abstinence 
in  tobacco  forget  or  despise.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  bad  effects 
from  withdrawing  or  suspending — ^none  from  granting — a  mode- 
rate allowance  of  tobacco  or  snpff.  In  stating  broadly  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  seen  bad  effects,  but  the  reverse,  in  the 
insane,  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  attribute  its  good  effects  in  all  cases,  or  in 
general,  to  its  physiological  or  therapeutic  action.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  many  cases,  at  least,  it  would  appear  to  be  useful 
merely  by  gratifying  a  habit — ^by  supplying  a  substance  of  daily 
use,  which  from  having  once  been  a  luxiiry,  has  now  become  a 
necessity.  We  have  seen  patients  tear  up  their  coats  and  shirts 
to  fill  their  pipes,  or  employ,  for  the  same  purpose,  rags,  pieces 
of  brown  paper,  leather,  or  indeed  anything  that  will  burn  and 
cause  smoke,  if,  from  any  chance,  they  had  no  tobacco.  We  Effect*  of 
have  likewise  witnessed  paroxysms  of  fury,  inordinate  excitability,  ^^^^ 
great  physical  distress,  as  well  as  much  mental  anguish,  result 
from  the  simple  omission,  for  a  few  hours,  of  the  usual  supply  of 
tobacco.  Patients  will  work  for  tobacco  or  snuff,  who  will  work 
for  no  other  consideration ;— often  have  we  known  patients 
anxiously  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  work,  in  order  that  they 
might  earn  the  quantit}'  of  tobacco  weekly  doled  out  to  the 
labourers  of  our  community.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  custom 
in  asylums,  of  granting  to  the  well  behaved  and  industrious 
patients  regular  allowances  of  tobacco  or  snuff.  It  may  be,  and  ToUlab«ti 
has  been,  argued,  that  such  patients  might  be  weaned  from  this  '^^  *****^ 
degrading  habit ;  and  that  prizes  or  awards  of  a  less  equivocal 
or  hurtful  kind  might  be  substituted.  In  a  community  of  the 
sane,  where  an  iron  discipline  could  be  enforced — where  the  sole 
or  chief  object  is  to  punish,  not  to  gratify,  comfort  or  indulge, 
an  attempt  might  be  made  suddenly  to  deprive  men  of  a  habit 
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which  ha»  become  a  second  nature.  But  to  adopt  such  a  practice 
among  the  insane,  who  require  everything  ^lat  can  soothe  or 
gratify,  we  hold  to  be  not  only  injudicious  and  injurious,  but 
cruel.  This  lopping  off  of  habits  of  40  or  60  years'  growth  is, 
we  humbly  conceive,  beginning  an  otherwise  very  desirable  re- 
formation at  the  wrong  end.  Compulsory  total  abstinence  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  we  much  fear  will  never 
succeed ;  and  certainly  an  asylum  is  the  last  place  where  the 
^[yUig  cvUs  experiment  should  be  tried.  The  only  good  ground  for  hope, 
i^dk!^  ^6  <^i^  866y  IS  to  check  the  habit  in  the  bud,  by  educating  the 
young  to  avoid  it,  or  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  its  deleterious 
action  in  many  cases,  and  its  uselessness  in  all.  With  measures 
having  such  a  tendency,  we  have  every  sympathy ;  and  we  should 
cordially  wish  them  all  success. 
^*»jf  There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the  etiology  of 

poltiDgorimes.  insanity,  to  which  we  would  for  a  moment  advert,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  not  hitherto  met  with  the  attention  it  merits.  At  least 
one  instance  has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  of  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  to  society  from  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  revolting  details  of  suicides,  murders,  and  other 
atrocious  crimes.  The  instance  is  the  more  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  patient  having  voluntarily  sought  a  refuge  from  his  morbid 
thoughts  and  impulses  in  the  retirement  of  the  Asylum.  Naturally 
timorous  and  excitable,  his  nervous  system  had  been  unstrung 
by  over  application  to  business ;  the  accounts  which  he  read  in 
the  public  prints  of  the  lamented  suicide  of  Hugh  Miller,  of  the 
double  murder  by  Ensign  Pennefather  at  Melbourne,  and  of  other 
suicides  and  murders  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  took 
such  a  hold  upon  his  mind,  that  he  at  last  feared  even  his  own 
shadow.  Dark  and  mysterious  forebodings  of  ill  flitted  constantly 
through  his  mind ;  and  after  a  prolonged  and  severe  mental 
straggle,  he  placed  himself  under  treatment  here  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  and  desires  of  his  relatives.  There  can,  we  think, 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  publication  of  the  details  of  atrocious 
crimes  panders  to  a  morbid  and  inflamed  public  taste — a  taste  or 


<4^ietite,  which  ought  to  be  repieaaed,  rather  than  siimukted.  "gthepMw" 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  «  The  Press,''  t&S*!i^ 

by  the  publication  of  such  details,  has  materially  contributed  *"**  *»*^*y 

— though  unwittingly — to  the  multiplication  of  great  crimes, 

whilst  it  has  otherwise  done  incalculable  mischief  to  the  moral 

and  mental  health  of  the  community.    It  will  be  argued  that 

the  olyject  of  publishing  such  cases  is  to  repress  and  diminish 

crime,  and  thereby  improve  the  morals  of  the  people.    But  abim- 

dant  experience  proves  that  it  has  precisely  a  contrary  effect. 

In  all  ages — and  at  no  time  to  a  greater  extent  than  recently-^ 

great  crimes  of  the  same  class  have  followed  each  other  with 

wonderful  rapidity,  as  if  from  a  morbid  principle  of  imitation 

and  a  love  of  notoriety,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  publicity 

given  to  them ;  and,  in  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  need 

only  point  to  what  we  may  be  perhaps  permitted  to  designate 

the  '*  epidemic  of  poisoning ''  in  England  during  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  notorious  that  capital  punishments  have  altogether  failed  to 

diminish  great  crimes. 

Among  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  an  The  suDorini 
asylum,  he  ought  to  act  as  an  officer  of  health  to  the  community  ii^  m  an'oiS 
OTer  which  he  presides.  In  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane  this 
is  no  light  matter.  The  control  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  their  details, — the  avoidance  of  over 
crowding — the  prevention  and  destruction  of  noxious  smells 
and  effluvia — the  regulation  of  heating  and  ventilation — the 
examination  of  the  quality  of  the  food  and  water  supply,  as  well 
as  of  drugs — combine  to  render  this  department  of  his  duties,  one 
of  great  importance.  The  necessity,  on  the  part  of  Superinten- 
dents, of  engaging  in  investigations  as  to  the  purity  or  adul- 
terations of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  of  prosecuting 
researches  on  chemical,  histological  and  pathological  subjects 
connected  with  insanity,  renders  it  extremely  desirable,  in  our 
opinion,  that  every  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  should 
have  attached  to  it  a  laboratory,  fitted  up  with  microscopes  and  tkcSSadoT 
chemical  and  pathological  apparatus.    An  asylum,  besides  being  aayiom. 
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in  wBivau  M  a  ^^  hospital  for  treatment — ought  to  be  a  centre  for  the  diffusion 
]^j2b6iosical  of  scientific  information — a  school  for  the  teaching — a  theatre 
for  the  investigation,  of  all  questions  bearing  directly  or  remotely, 
on  the  nature,  causes  and  treatment  of  insanity.  Asylums  have 
been  too  little  regarded  in  this  light;  and  we  are  inclined  greatly 
to  attribute  the  reason  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  many  asylums, 
until  lately,  the  Superintendents  have  not  been  medical  men ; 
while,  in  others,  the  remuneration  and  status,  have  not  been 
such  as  to  induce  men  of  high  talent  to  compete  for  such  a  pro- 
fessional position.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  a  better  day  is 
beginning  to  dawn ;  and  that  our  asylums  will,  ere  long,  be 
rendered  serviceable,  not  only  in  ministering  to  the  cure  and 
comfort  of  the  insane,  but  in  promoting,  in  all  its  departments, 
that  most  interesting,  and  now  most  important  branch  of  medical 
science, — psychology. 
>isi  feoUnu  Among  the  subjects  which  have  lately  attracted  our  attention, 

nd  deodorisers,  jj,  Qjjf  capacity  of  officer  of  health,  has  been  that  of  disinfectants  and 
deodorisers.  Substances  which  nf^utralise  or  destroy  disagreeable 
or  noxious  smells  and  effluvia,  are  in  daily  requisition  in  the 
wards  of  an  asylum,  where  there  is  constantly  a  proportion  of 
paralytics,  dirty  patients,  and  cases  of  gangrenous  bedsores^ 
Diarrhoea,  Phthisis,  foetid  Bronchitis,  or  other  diseases  attended 
by  foetid  discharges,  or  foetid  cutaneous  exhalations.  It  becomes 
a  necessity  to  have  every  part  of  the  house  free  of  offensive 
odours,  as  well  as  freely  ventilated.  We  have  often  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  efficacy  of  Burnett's  solution,  chloride  of  lime, 
sulphiirous  acid,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  charcoal  and  other  deo- 
dorisers or  disinfectants  currently  in  use.  Dr  Angus  Smith  of 
i^^Sing  Manchester  lately  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Lon- 
don, illustrative  of  the  disinfectant  virtues  of  sulphite  of  magnesia, 
combined  with  5  per  cent  of  phenic  or  carbolic  acid,  constituting 
the  substance  now  known  as  '*  M^Dougall's  Disinfecting  Powder." 
A  series  of  experiments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
powerful  diunfectant  base  is  magnesia ;  the  most  powerful  disin- 
fectant acid,  sulphurous  acid — the  latter  being,  in  this  respect, 
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equal  to  chlorine ;  and  that  phenic  or  carbolio  acid,  which  is  one 
of  the  prodncte  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  might  be  advanta- 
geoudj  combined  with  them,  in  such  a  form,  that  all  the  ingre- 
dieats  employed,  after  serring  their  end  as  disinfectants,  might 
coostitnte  valnable  manures.   For  use,  this  disinfecting  material 
may  either  be  sprinkled  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water  in  the  proportion  of  ^  oz.  to  1  quart.    We  have  lately  tried 
If 'Doogall's  disinfecting  powder  and  are  inclined,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  to  give  it  the  preference  over  some  other  disinfectants  ge- 
nerally employed  for  similar  purposes.    It  is  important,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  to  distingaish  between  diranfectants  and 
deodorisers ;  they  are  too  generally  used  as  synonymous  terms.  Distincttou 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  substance,  which  chemically  or  physically  diainfectants 
neutralises  or  destroys  a  smell,  destroys  also  the  power  or  property 
of  infection.  Nay,  the  destruction  of  an  odour  may  be  absolutely 
fraught  with  danger,  by  creating  a  feeling  of  security  in  the 
midst  of  a  deadly  miasm  or  effluvium.     For  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  power  of  infection,  we  feel  bound  to  confess  that 
we  have  fisdth  in  nothing  bo  much  as  in  soap  and  water  on  the 
one  hand,  and  currents  of  fresh  air  on  the  other.     We  are  of  curronts  of  i 
opinion  that  the  propulsion  of  currents  of  air — ^hot  or  cold —  *** 
through  sick  rooms,  hospital  wards,  dormitories  of  dirty  patients, 
water-closets  and  urinaries,    would  do  more  to  render  them 
sweet-smelled  and  healthy  than  the  use  of  M^DougaH's  or  Bur- 
nett's or  any  other  known  disinfecting  powder  or  solution. 

Many  important  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  Alterations  i 
different  departments  of  the  asylum  during  the  past  year,  all  of 
which  conduce  more  or  less  to  the  increased  comfort  of  the  pa- 
tients and  the  more  efficient  management  of  the  Institution. 
Of  these  we  would  specialize  the  lighting  with  gas  of  the  amuse-  Extended 

introduction 

ment  room,  in  which  are  now  held  all  our  balls,  lectures,  classes,  sm. 
concerts  and  soirees,  and  which  also  serves  the  purposes,  for  the 
nonce,  of  billiard  or  reading  room ;  the  lighting  with  gas  of  the 
gate  entrance  and  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  numerous 
gas  jets  in  the  stove-rooms,  cellars,  and  the  darker  parts  of  the 
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}*Iuiige  and 
•howcr  baths. 


Substitution  of 
wooden  for 
stone  floors. 


Industrial 
department. 


Water  cisterns.  ^^^  ADcl  galleries ;  the  erection  of  a  large  additional  cistern 
capable  of  holding  1500  gallons  of  well  water ;  the  construction 
of  additional  plunge  and  shower  baths  and  lavatories,  both  for 
pauper  and  high  class  patients ;  the  erection  of  a  boiler,  furnace, 
hot  water  cistern  and  appurtenances,  giving  an  increased  supply 
of  hot  water ;  the  removal  of  stone  floors  in  several  dormitories 
and  bed  rooms,  with  the  substitution  of  painted  wooden  ones ; 
and  lastly,  the  taking  down  of  an  unseemly  partition  separating 
the  sexes  in  the  chapel. 

A  greater  quantity  of  work  has  been  done  than  during  the 
previous  year,  in  the  shoemakers',  tailors',  wrights',  and  milliners' 
departments ;  and  a  large  prc^rtion  of  the  jobbing  required  in 
the  house  is  executed  by  patients  and  attendants.     It  has  been 

b7  higher  classes  generally  supposed  that  it  is  impossible,  or  very  difficult,  to  cause 

of  patients. 

patients  belonging  to  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life  to  engage 
in  garden  or  field  work.  There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any 
great  obstacle,  provided  there  be  a  proper  staff  of  attendants 
and  a  sufficient  and  pleasing  variety  of  out-  of-door  work.  Sections 
of  our  higher  classes  of  patients  work  regularly  in  the  garden  in 
fine  weather;  and  this  kind  of  occupation  is  generally  productive 
of  the  happiest  results.  Fashional^e  Adonises  readily  consent 
to  doff  their  kid  gloves  and  their  patent  leather  boots  to  take  up 
the  spade  and  the  hoe ;  and  delicately  nurtured  ladies  have  taken 
their  first  lessons  in  baking  and  other  household  accomplishments 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Asylum. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  and  promote  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  to  furnish  objective  materials  for  contempla- 
tion, by  clothing  the  walls  of  our  parlours  with  high  class  engra- 
vings and  with  pictures  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are 
the  product  of  the  pencils  of  inmates,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  framed  in  the  house.  Statuary  is  about  to  be  added.  Some 
patients  sketch  from  nature,  or  make  copies  from  the  ''Art 
Journal,"  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  or  other  illustrated  per- 
iodicals with  which  the  house  is  supplied.  Some  of  the  inmates 
Lore  of  flowers,  exhibit  a  pleasing  penchant  for  floriculture ;  seedlings  are  raised 


Cultivation  of 
esthetics. 


Pfcturos. 


Statuary. 
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Qiider  bell  jan,  which  answer  all  the  purposes  of  miniatore  fer- 
neries or  forcing  frames ;  the  showj  climbers  of  our  balconies 
•Dd  the  annuals  and  perennials  which  adorn  our  galleries,  are  all 
tended  with  an  anxious  care.  Others  of  the  inmates  concentrate 
tlieir  attention  and  affiections  upon  the  animal,  in  preference  to  Pet  aDinuOs 
the  TegetaUe,  creation :  in  one  of  the  gentlemen's  galleries  there 
are  two  cages  of  white  mice ;  some  of  the  higher  class  patients 
hxve  pet  singing  birds,  while  the  ladies  take  under  their  special 
protection  a  colony  of  rabbits. 

There  hare  been  three  concerts  during  the  winter  months,  Concorta. 
the  patients  being  both  the  performers  and  listeners.     The  be- 
nefidal  effects  of  music  in  ^^  soothing  the  savage  breast"  may  be  EffecU  of  o 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  was  formerly  a  morose, 
taciturn,  unsociable  hermit — ^but  who  has  latterly,  mainly  through 
the  agency  of  the  concerts  and  balls,  become  afifiabic,  polite, 
loquacious,  and  sociable.  The  concerts  have  also  had  the  pleacing 
effect  of  stimulating  the  general  taste  for  music  in  our  com- 
munity ;  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
musical  instruments,  and  we  are  seldom,  at  any  period  of  the 
day,  without  music  of  some  kind.    A  patient  has  regularly  acted 
as  precentor  in  chapel  during  the  year.    The  weekly  balls  never  Ball*. 
lose  their  charm  for  a  large  section  of  our  community ;  our  dress 
balls,  on  Hallowe'en  and  Christmas  eves,  were  unusually  brilliant 
and  were  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  visitors 
from  Perth  and  the  vicinity ;  and  the  Christmas  tree,  which  christmai 
bloomed  and  fruited  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ladies,  in 
point  of  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  adornments,  probably 
bad  few  rivals  in  Scotland.    Eight  tea-parties  were  given  during  Tea  partieH. 
the  year,  with  music,  dancing,  and  a  variety  of  games.     One  of 
them  was  given  by  the  ladies  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  another, 
in  retom,  by  the  gentlemen  to  the  ladies ;  invitation  cards  being 
issued  4  la  mode,  the  whole  arrangements  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  patients,  and  the  officers  being  among  the  invited  guests. — 
We  have  found  marked  good  effects  irom  the  regulated  associa- 
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iffecto  of  female 
odetj. 


tion  of  the  sexes  at  all  our  amusements.     Nowhere  is  the  civi- 


'6te8 
•hamp^tres 


*ic-iiics. 


lising,  softening  influence  of  woman  so  obvious  as  upon  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  the  harsher  sex  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  an  asylum.  We  have  seen  the  haughty  look  of  the  proud 
monomaniac — ^the  horror-stricken  physiognomy  of  the  suicidal 
melancholic — and  the  meaningless  stare  of  the  fatuous  relax  into 
a  smile,  the  fore  runner  of  affability  and  cheerfulness,  or  of 
quiet  and  composure,  in  the  presence  of  a  single  lady.  Three 
f&tes  champStres  were  heW,  one  on  the  Queen ^s  birth  day,  one 
on  Waterloo  day,  and  the  other  in  September.  During  the 
summer  there  were  seven  pic-nics  to  Glenfeirg,  Elinnaird  Castle, 
Ochtertyre,  Glenalmond,  Falkland  Palace,  Moncreiffe  House,  and 
Invermay.  We  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Sir  P.  M.  Thriepland 
of  Fingask,  Sir  W.  K.  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe 
of  Moncreiffe,  General  Belshes  of  Invermay,  and  other  gentlemen 
for  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  acts  of  kindness.  At  Kinnaird 
Castle,  a  room  was  kindly  provided  for  our  party  to  dine  in  ;  at 
Ochtertyre,  a  handsome  collation  was  preparedon  the  greensward, 
— guides  were  placed  at  the  service  of  our  party  in  visiting  the 
l)eauties  of  this  picturesque  retreat,  while  Sir  W.  K.  Murray 
himself  exhibited  the  treasures  of  his  observatory.  As  on  previous 
occasions,  these  pic-nics  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  local 
press,  which  has  uniformly  paid  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
decorum  and  evident  sense  of  enjoyment  exhibited  by  the  party. 
The  higher  class  patients  have  had  drives  to  Pitcaithly,  Scone, 
Methven,  Balbeggie,  Stormontfield  and  Olenalmond ;  from  Stor- 
montfield  ponds  patients  have  occasionally  brought  i^>ecimens  of 
young  salmon  in  various  stages  of  development  for  our  museum. 

sfTaiking parties.  There  have  also  been  frequent  walking  parties  of  ladies  or  gentle- 
men, or  botii,  to  Balthayock,  KinnouU  Hill  and  other  localities  in 

imuAementoin  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Parties  have  been  present  at 
Kemenyi's,  Miss  Hayes',  Sam  Cowell's  and  Dr  Mark's  Juvenile 
Concerts;  lectures  on  "  Italy"  by  Kossuth,  on  "  University  Re- 
form," by  Professor  Blackie,  and  on  "  Mind  and  Matter,"    by 


Drivea  in  the 
x>untry. 
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Sheriff  Bftrolay ;  at  the  ezkibitioiis  of  Frieod's  Panorama  of 
Canada^  of  the  prises  of  the  Art  Union  Aasociationy  and  of  Noel 
Paton's  picture  of  the  Betom  from  the  Crimea ;  at  the  Flower 
Shows,  Baoes,  Highland  Oames,  Cricket  Matches,  Curling 
Competitions,  and  other  amusements  in  or  about  Perth ;  while 
indiyidual  patients  are  allowed  to  go  shop^Hng,  and  to  attend  the 
OhoTches,  &c.  in  Perth.  A  few  patients  have  had  their  photo-  ^SSSr'**" 
graphs  taken  in  town ;  the  portraits  now  grace  the  walls  of  the 
apartments  of  some  of-  the  officers  of  the  Institution ;  and  the 
patients  in  question  are  most  proud  to  have  their  likenesses  oocu- 
pjing  these  posts  of  honour. 

During  the  year  a  Library,  Museum  and  Bazaar  have  been  libruy. 
firmly  estabhshed,  and  have  proved  of  signal  usefulness.     The 
Library  now  contains  several  hundred  volumes,  chiefly  donations 
from  friends  to  the  Institution,  comprising  a  most  varied  and 
valuable  selection  of  works  in  history,  biography,  fiction,  belles 
lettres,  poetry,  and  science.    We  are  daily  receiving  augmen- 
tations.    Statistics  drawn  up  some  time  ago,  show  that,  of  the 
higher  class  of  patients,  57*89  per  cent.,  of  ihe  middle  classes.  Per  oentage 
56*25  per  cent,  and  of  the  pauper  class  17*83  per  cent.,  are 
readers;   while  the  classes  or  kinds  of  books  read  stand  in cim of  booi 
the  following  order: — religious  and  moral,  biography,  fiction, 
history,  science,  poetry,  travels  and  adventure,  belles  lettres, 
i^ulosophy,   drama.      The  substitution  of  cheap  daily  news-  Circulation 

newspapen 

papers  for  expensive  weeklies  or  bi-weeklies,  has  enabled  us  periodicals, 
greatly  to  augment  the  circulation  of  newspapers  in  our  gal- 
leries. We  have  now  newspapers  from  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee  and  Montrose ; 
while  our  serials  include  Chambers's  Journal,  Chambers's  Infor- 
mation for  the  People,  the  Art  Journal,  Ilhistrated  London 
News,  lUnstrated  Times,  Family  Friend,  Caasell's  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  British  Workman,  &c.  The  Museum,  like  the  li-  MuMom. 
brary,  has  been  established  by  the  donations  of  friends  to  the 
Institution.  It  consists  of  two  departments : — ^I.  The  antiquarian. 
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II.  Natural 

htofawy 

depurimeiit. 


BasaBT. 


I.  Antiquariao  *^^  ^^'  ^^®  natural  history  departments.  The  former  already 
department.  compriaes,  inter  aUa^  a  collection  of  Indian  curiosities,  illustrative 
of  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  different  castes  of  natives  in 
India,  and  presented  by  a  Director ;  some  very  interesting  or- 
naments dug  up  in  the  recent  excavations  for  the  Egyptian  rail- 
way, near  Memphis  and  Thebes ;  a  document  taken  from  the  table 
of  the  governor  of  Sebastopol,  on  the  day  after  the  capitulation, 
&c.  The  latter  department  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  stuffed 
animals,  many  of  them  shot,  and  all  of  them  stuffed,  within 
the  walls;  an  album  of  the  zoophytes  of  our  coasts;  several 
rare  Brazilian  minerals ;  a  suite  of  specimens  illustrative  of  cotton 
in  its  crude  and  manufactured  state ;  a  collection  of  crude  fibres 
used  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
textile  fabrics  and  paper,  &c.  The  Bazaar  consists  chiefly  of  the 
handiwork  of  lady- patients,  though  the  gentlemen  have -also 
materially  contributed  to  its  success.  Its  contents  are  on  sale  to 
visitors,  the  proceeds  being  applied  to  the  recreation  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  inmates.  The  articles  comprise  an  infinite  variety 
of  d'oyleys,  tidies,  anti-macassars,  book-marks,  purses,  pin- 
cushions, puzzles,  toys,  dolls,  sketches,  pieces  of  music,  and  ob- 
jects of  natural  hbtory.  We  have  received  donations  from 
Edinburgh,  Montrose,  and  elsewhere ;  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  we  have  exchanged  articles  with  the  Bazaar  of 
the  Montrose  Royal  Asylum,  and  that  we  have  sent  contri- 
butions to  Bazaars  for  special  purposes  in  the  towns  just  men- 
tioned, the  articles  contributed  fetching  unexpectedly,  and  per- 
haps undeservedly,  high  prices. 
„^^„,^.  _  We  have,  further,  peculiar  satisfaction  in  chronicling  the  es- 

A^iom  Litenoy  tablishment  of  a  periodical,  as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of 
the  literary  lucubrations  of  the  inmates.  Its  title  is  ^'  Excelsior ; 
or,  Murray's  Royal  Asylum  Literary  Gazette;''  and  its  first 
number  was  published  in  January  of  the  present  year.  It  has 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  the  press  both  in  England 
and  Scotland;  a  considerable  number  of  its  readers,  both  in 


Exchange  of 
contributions. 


*'  Bscelaior,  or 


Gaustte.' 
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Perth  and  at  a  distance,  have  become  subscribers;  and  the  demand 
for  it  fiir  exceeds  the  ezpectatioDS  of  its  projectors  and  conductors. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  contributions :  the  editor  has  on  hand  a  literary  t» 

t^-A  r,rt  •"**  labours 

large  quantity  of  MSS  for  future  numbers.  One  patient  threw  off,  i»t»€nto. 
in  a  few  weeks,  as  many  verses  as  might  serve  to  fill  the  "  poet's 
comer"  of  "  Excelsior,"  for  years ;  another  has  supplied  a  large 
amount  of  manuscript  regarding  our  pic*nics,  concerts,  lectures, 
and  classes ;  while  a  third  has  written  voluminously  on  such 
subjects  as  the  transportation  of  convicts,  parochial  education,  and 
emigration.  At  present,  one  patient  is  translating  passages  ftt>m 
the  ''Pleasures  of  Home,"  into  German  prose,  while  another  is 
translating  extracts  from  the  French  of  Buffon,  Lacepede,  St.  22?h*  *'**^ 
Lambert,  &c.,  into  English,  for  "  Excelsior."  There  is  a  generous  translation, 
rivalry  among  the  contributors  as  to  who  will  occupy  most  space 
with  his  lucubrations ;  or  who  will  have  priority,  or  the  post  of 
honour,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles.  A  patient,  who 
recently  left  us,  expressed  an  anxious  desire  that  his  contributions 
should  appear  in  future  numbers,  though  he  is  no  longer  an  in- 
mate. There  is  anxious  expectation  respecting  the  next  issue. 
A  number  of  copies  of  a  song  which  appeared  in  "  Excelsior," 
and  which  was  composed  by  a  patient,  was  printed  on  cards  for 
the  Bazaar,  and  a  good  many  have  been  sold  :  another  patient 
set  the  song  to  music. 

The  following  programme  exhibits  the  nature  and  form  of  pd««tioiioi 
the  educational  machinery  we  have  employed  during  the  past 
winter : — 

I.— PBOGRAMMB  OF  CLASSES. 


BirBJBCT. 

DAT  AWD  HOUB. 

1.— Dancinfff     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ... 

8.— Writinir  and  Arithmetic 

8.— PBalmody,            

4.— Reading,  Geoeraphy  and  History 

5.--BoliffiouB  Instruction, 

61. — French, 

;  7.— German      

Mondays,  6*80  p.m. 

Wednesdays  „ 

Thursdays,     „ 

Saturdays,      „ 

Sundays,        h 

Three  times  a  week  in  spring. 

Private  hours. 

Programmer 
classes. 
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lI.~PBOGRAMM£  OP  LECTURES. 


PrognuDiuo  of 
lectures. 


SUBJECT. 


1.— Education :  its  aims  and  uses. 
2.— Beauty. 
S.— Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems 

4  .—Gleanings  from  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Zoophytes ;  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  specimens  and  drawings. 

6.— Winter :  its  lessons  and  associations. 


0.— Scottish  Baronial  Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  illustrated  by 
dravrings. 

7.— C:hcmical  Affinity;  illustrated  by 
chcrairal  experiments. 

8.--Natural  History  of  Man ;  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  ethnographical 
maps. 

9.— Electricity:  its  Phenomena  and  Ap- 
plications ;  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments and  apparatus. 

10.— Vital  Phenomena  of  Vegetation; 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  drawings, 
diagrams,  and  specimens. 

11  —God  in  History. 


LECTIIREB 


DATE. 


Rev.  William  Murdoch,  Kin- 
nouU. 

Professor  Blsckie,  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Hugh  Bu^lay.  Esq.,  L.L.D., 
Sheriff-Substituteof  Perth- 
shire. 

Alexander  Croall,  Esq..  Asso- 
ciate Bot.  Soc,  Edinburgh, 
Montrose. 

Rev.  Dr  Crombie,  Scone,  late 
Moderator  of  General  As- 
sembly. 

T.  R.  MarHhall,  Esq.,  P.B.S.E., 
Edinburgh. 

Thomas  Miller,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Rector  of  Perth  Academy. 

D.  U.  Stirling,  Esq.  M.  D., 
Perth. 

Wm.  D.  Fairlcss,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Crieff. 

O.Lawson,  F.R.P.S.,  Demon- 
strator of  Vegetable  Histo- 
logy, University  of  Edin. 

Rev.  John  Anderson.  Kin- 
noull. 


Nov.  7,1856 
Nov.  21, 1856 

i 

Dec.  ff,  1856* 

'         I 

Dec.  29, 1856 

Jan.  9,1857 

Jan.  23, 1857 

Feb^  6, 1857 
Feb,  20, 1857 

Feb,  27. 18.77 

Mar.  13, 1867 

Mar,  27, 1857 


CISMCi. 


For  pauper 
patients. 


For  high  olait 
patients. 


French  and 
German  classes. 


At  the  classes  the  patients  constitute  both  teachers  and  taught. 
There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  attendance  at  several 
of  the  classes ;  and  the  progress  made  during  the  past  session 
has  been  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  Examinations  have 
been  held,  soirees  given  and  prizes  awarded  as  in  ordinary  schools. 
The  Chaplain  has  acted  as  our  Inspector  of  schools ;  and  his 
impressions  are  embodied  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Directors. 
The  first  five  classes  mentioned  in  the  programme  are  intended 
chiefly  for  the  pauper  or  uneducated  patients,  though  some  pa- 
tients of  a  superior  rank  also  attend  particular  classes.  The  French 
and  German  classes  have  consisted  of  a  select  few  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  patients ;  the  former  was  conducted  by  a  gentleman, 
the  latter  by  a  German  lady,  both  patients,  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Institution  being  among  the  pupils.  In  the  latter  case 
the  class  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher, — the  anxious  desire  to  occupy  herself  in  teaching  being 
the  first  sign  of  improvement  in  her  mental  health.     The  pre- 
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pftratioD  for  the  classes  occupies  many  a  leisure  moment  or  idle 
hour,  which  might  otherwise  he  neglected,  or  mis-8i>ent;  the 
students  husy  themselves  in  their  galleries  with  their  slates 
and  lesson-books;  and  the  evenings  of  meeting  are  always 
looked  forward  to  with  peculiar  gratification.  The  lectures  are  Leotnrae. 
DO  longer  an  experiment — they  have  Itecome  an  integral  part  of 
our  educational  system.  They  have  been  more  varied,  and  alto- 
gether of  a  higher  class,  than  in  former  years.  The  duration  of  Buntion. 
each  lecture  has  been  more  than  doubled,  in  consequence  of  a 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  patients,  that  half  an  hour — to 
which  we  restricted  the  lectures  originally  instituted — ^was  much 
too  short.  As  many  as  60  or  70  patients  have  been  present  at  .  ^u^^ 
a  lecture;  the  interest  and  attention  they  have  exhibited  has 
been  so  marked  as  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  strangers 
who  have  from  time  to  time  honoured  our  assemblies  with  their 
presence.  Several  of  the  patients  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
in^>ecting  the  diagrams  and  specimens  after  the  lecture— of 
seeing  the  experiments  repeated  and  more  fully  explained — and  of 
requesting  further  information  on  doubtful  points,  or  regarding 
scientific  terms.  They  have  also  gladly  availed  themselves  of  oonverM»ioii«f 
every  opportunity  of  privately  meeting  the  lecturers,  and  con- 
versing fully  and  freely  on  the  subject  of  their  prelections. — 
Thus  a  breakfast  party  was  given  on  the  morning  after  Professor 
Blackie's  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  few  of  the  higher 
class  patients  more  intimately  in  contact  with  the  learned  lecturer, 
with  whose  vivacity  and  affability,  as  well  as  distinguished 
talents,  they  were  greatly  delighted.  Patients  have  also  taken 
short-hand  notes  of  the  lectures — have  made  copies  of  the  dia- 
grams— have  written  voluminous  reports  to  their  relatives,  old 
companions,  or  to  the  Superintendent— or  have  penned  critiques 
for  '^  Excelsior."  There  has  been  an  anxious  demand  for  ad- 
mission, which  has  been  regarded  as  a  valued  privilege ;  inquiries 
have  been  constant  as  to  the  charater  of  the  next  lecture,  and 
the  name  and  status  of  the  lecturer ;  and  the  subjects  announced 
have  set  the  patients  reading,  inquiring,  reflecting.     We  have 
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Demonirtrativt    eDdeavoured  to  instruct  and  amuse  as  much  as  possible  througli 
Lectures.  the  medium  of  the  eye ;  hence  the  lectures  have  been  largely 

demonstrative.  Thus  the  lecture  on  Chemical  Affinity  was  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  most  attractive  and  successful  experiments, 
and  by  a  great  variety  of  interesting  apparatus  ;  that  on  Electri- 
city by  a  number  of  electric  machines  and  galvanic  batteries, 
with  accompanying  apparatus  and  demonstrations  of  their  mode 
of  use  and  their  effects ;  that  on  the  Vital  phenomena  of  Vegeta- 
tion by  a  magnificent  display  of  drawings  and  diagrams,  from 
the  pencils  of  some  of  the  first  artists  of  Edinburgh,  being  those 
used  by  the  lecturer  in  his  demonstrations  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  that  on  Zoophytes  by  a  series  of  specimens  from  the 
shores  of  Montrose  Bay,  with  magnified  representations  of  their 
structure ;  that  on  the  Natural  history  of  Man  by  ethnographical 
maps,  and  by  drawings  of  skulls  and  profiles,  illustrative  of  the 
craniological  development  and  physiognomies  of  the  different 
races  of  the  human  family ;  and  that  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  by  drawings  of  Scotch  feudal  towers  and  their  com- 
ponent parts.  We  have  to  acknowledge,  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, the  extreme  kindness  of  the  several  lecturers  mentioned  in 
the  programme,  many  of  whom  came,  at  considerable  trouble,  from 
great  distances  to  minister  to  our  gratification  and  instruction. 
Thus  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  did 
not  hesitate  to  leave  his  academic  benches  to  appear  in  our  lecture 
room.  These  sacrifices  and  labours  of  love  have  been  duly  ap- 
preciated by  many  of  the  members  of  our  community,  upon  whose 
minds  they  have  left  most  vivid  and  lasting  impressions.  The 
delivery  of  lectures  by  men  of  the  highest  literary  and  scientific 
eminence  to  an  audience  composed  of  the  inmates  of  an  asylum  we 
hold  to  be  a  most  significant  sign  of  the  times, — significant,  inas- 
much as  it  evidences  the  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  public  opinion  within  the  last  few  years  regarding  asylums 
and  their  inmates.  Both  the  matter  and  manner  of  these  lectures 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  encomiums  from  the  public  press ; 
the  subjects  were  severally  treated  precisely  as  if  the  lecturer 
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liad  been  disoooniDg  in  the  theatre  of  an  Athenieum  or  Mecha- 
nics InstitatCi  instead  of  the  lecture  room  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  talk  down  to  the  sapposed  level  of  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  audience ;  such  an  endeavour  would  not 
only  have  been  a  grievous  mistake,  but  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  direct  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  mental  acumen  of  many 
of  the  hearers.     Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  inter-  interohMg©  of 

°  lecturers  and 

change,  not  only  of  lecturers,  but  of  lecturing  apparatus — e.g.  *®*!jjjfl5^ 
diagrams,  drawings,  maps,  and  machinery — with  the  Superinten- 
dents of  sister  asylums,  such  as  those  of  Dumfries  and  Montrose. 
This  mutual  co-operation  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  by  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  all  the  parties  entering  into  this  friendly 
compact. 

The  subject  of  Hospital  Nurses  and  of  Institutions  for  the  T«i'*l"8f «' 

*'  '^  attendants  upoi 

Training  of  Nurses  is  at  present  attracting  considerable  attention  ^^*  iM»n«- 
in  connexion  with  the  Nightingale  Memorial  Institution.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  subject  of  Asylum  nurses  or  attendants  is 
embraced  in  the  scheme  of  Miss  Nightingale's  operations ;  but 
we  feel  assured  that  the  training  of  attendants  in  Hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
training  of  nurses  in  Hospitals  or  Infirmaries  for  the  treatment 
of  more  familiar  surgical  or  medical  diseases  or  injuries.  Every 
superintendent  of  an  asylum  daily  experiences  the  difficulty  of 
getting  and  keeping  thoroughly  efficient  attendants.  One  reason  ^[^dstaSS^" 
of  this  is,  that  the  wages  are  generally  not  so  high  as  to  secure  UttendLiU. 
a  proper  class  of  candidates ;  we  have  to  draw  our  attendants 
chiefly  from  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  workshop,  in  a  raw 
and  untutored  state.  Hence  the  status  of  the  Asylum  attendant 
is  inferior  and  looked  down  upon.  The  position  is  too  frequently 
competed  for,  as  a  last  resource,  by  those  who  have  failed  to  gain 
more  lucrative  and  honourable  positions  in  society.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  vast  importance  for  the  comfort  and  cure  of  the 
patients,  as  well  as  for  the  efficient  management  of  an  Asylum, 
that  good  attendants  be  secured ;  for  upon  them  depends  in  no 
nominal  degree  the  good  or  bad  working  of  the  machinery  of 
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Importance  of 

efllfltoiit 

•ttendanti. 


Increase  of 
wacea;and 
retiring 
■llowances. 


Standard  of 
proficiency. 


attendants 
pon  the  insane 
iinrlTate 


the  establishment.     When  we  keep  in  mind  the  forbearance,  yet 
firmness — the  tact  and  watchfulness,  without  the  appearance  of 
restraint  or  supervision,  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties ;  when  we  remember  the  natures  by  which  they  are 
constantly   surrounded — passiv.ns  unrestrained,    deceit,   villany 
and  violence,  as  well  as  the  most  child-like  helplessness,  we  can 
form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  good  attendants 
on  the  insane.     It  is  extremely  desirable  that  we  should  have 
trained,  experienced  attendants ;  but  before  we  can  expect  candi- 
dates to  undergo  such  a  preliminary  process  of  training  as  is 
desirable,  we  must  make  the  situation  worth  competing  fur  by  a 
proper  class  of  persons.     With   this  view  we  should  strongly 
recommend,   1.  Increase  of  wages.    2.  Retiring  allowances  for 
long  and  faithful  service ;  and  3.  Increased  amount  of  leisure  for 
exercise  and  relaxation.  '  In  consideration  of  these  advantages  we 
should  exact  some  diploma  of  proficiency — some  satisfactory  evi . 
dence  of  the  possession  of  the  requisite  tact,  forbearance,  firmness 
and  kindness — of  a  knowledge  of  insanity  and  its  modern  treat- 
ment, and  of  a  comparatively  high  order  of  educational  attainments. 
Let  us  have  a  central  training  institution,  or  let  each  asylum  be  a 
school  for  the  education  of  attendants ;  and  let  us  have  a  central 
registry  of  candidates,  where  a  superintendent  could  at  any  time 
apply  when  vacancies  in  his  establishment  occurred.     We  do  not 
want  persons  to  control  by  mere  physical  force — to  propound  and 
illustrate  the  doctrine  that  ''  might  is  right ;"  but  we  want  atten- 
dants who  can  soothe  and  sympathise — who  can  act  as  amanuenses, 
and  direct  occupations,  recreations  and  instruction  after  the  most 
modem  and  approved  fashions — who  are  at  once  companions, 
friends,  counsellors  and  instructors.     In  the  insane  colony  of 
Gheel,  in  Belgium,  the  cottagers  and  farmers  throughout  a  con- 
siderable district  of  country  are  trained  to  manage  their  insane 
boarders  or  patients,  with  the  most  gratifying  success.     We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  asylum  is  not  the  only  field  for  the  usefulness 
of  trained  attendants  upon  the  insane.     They  might  be  sent  to 
manage  patients  at  their  homes  and  particularly  in  remote  country 
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districts,  where  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  insane  still  prevails  to  a  shameful  degree ;  and  also  in  cases 
where  relatives,  from  prejudice,  parsimony  or  other  causes,  refuse 
to  send  patients  to  a  public  asyhim.  The  insane  frequently  re- 
quire to  be  literally  saved  from  their  friends,  whose  misguided 
attentions  are  worse  than  useless,  and  whose  ignorant  neglect  is 
sometimes  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
services  in  such  cases — ^and  they  are  unfortunately  too  common 
—of  trained  attendants  would,  we  are  convinced,  confer  an 
incalculable  benefit  on  one  of  the  most  neglected,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  deserving,  classes  of  suffering  humanity. 
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APPENDIX, 


ooMTAimiro 


STATISTICAL    TABLES 


RSLATIW  TO 


GENEBAL  BESULTS,  ADMISSIONS,  BECOVERIES.  k  DEATHS. 


I.— GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1866-7. 


Maim. 

FnnalM. 

603 
435 

TetaL 

Pfttients  admitted  from  1827  to  1856 

lUlwL    FmniUM.    To«al. 

Of  these  BeooYerod,         ...        186      248     434 
„       Bemoyed  improYed,           .          62       55      117 
„             f,        nmmproved,                 71        56      127 
„       Died,          ....        114       76      190 

511 
433 

1014 

868 

146 

47 

Patients  remaining,  Jane,  1856, 

„        admitted  daring  the  year  Jane  1856,  to  June  1857, 

Total  nomber  under  treatment  during  the  year  1856-7, 

MalM.   feaiAlw.   ToUL 

Of  these  BeooYered,         ...            7        15        22 
u       KemoYed  improYed,                       3         4         7 
»,            ,,        nnimproYed,                  0         2         2 
„       Died,          ....           617 

78 
23 

68 
24 

101 

10 
85 

92 
22 

103 
38 

Patients  remaining,  June  1857, 

70 

155 

Mean  daily  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  during  the  ye 

ar  1856-7,  150063. 
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II.— ADMISSIONS 


/. — Ages  of  Patients  admitted. 

Under      20, 

Between  20  and  30,  .         .        . 

30  „    40,      . 


40 
60 
60 
70 


50, 

60. 

ro, 

80, 


Males, 
Females, 


ILSex. 


Ill, — Social  Condition. 

Single, 

Married,       .         .         .         .         • 
Widowers  or  Widows, 

IV. — Occupation  or  Bank, 
Army,  officer  in,  ... 

Baker,  wife  o^  .... 

Cabinet-maker,  wife  of, 

Dress-maker, 

Excise,  officers  in,         .         .         . 

Farmers, 

Farmer,  daughter  of,    . 
Game-keeper,  .         .         •         . 

Governess, 

Labourer, 

„         ,  wife  of,      .         .         . 
Land-steward,  .         .         •         . 

Laundry-maids,  or  washer-women, 
Merchants,       .         .         .         .         . 

Mill-girl, 

No  occupation,         .... 
Servants,  domestic, 

,,     ,  farm,         .         .         .         . 

Shepherd, 

Shoe- maker, 

Student  of  medicine,    . 

Soldier,  wife  of,        ...         . 

Weaver, 

Wheel-wright,  .         .         .         . 

Writer,  daughter  of,     . 


Mal«s. 

Feinalea. 

ToUl. 

0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

10 

10 

6 

16 

3 

4 

7 

1 

7 

8 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

23 

0 

0 
24 

|47 

14 

16 

30 

9 

6 

15 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

l^. 
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II.— ADMISSIONS— [C0MTINUED.J 


V, — Form  of  Iiiaanity. 

DementiAy 

Dipaomania, 

General  Paralysis, 

Mania, 

Melancholia, 

Monomania, 

VI, — Causes  assigned. 
Cessation  of  Catamenia,        .... 

Death  of  relatives, 

Disappointments  in  love,  or  love  affairs. 

Exposure  to  cold, 

Fright, 

Husband*s  misfortunes  in  business. 

Ill-ascertained, 

Illegitimate  pregnancy  and  sequelae, 

Intemperance, 

Over  application  to  business,    •         .         ,         . 

Quarrels,  domestic, 

,,     ,  with  neighbours,        .... 

Religions  excitement, 

Removal  to  an  inferior  official  position,    . 

Robbery  of  a  neighbour's  house,  . 

Unknown, 

VIL — Co-existent  physical  disecue  or  deformiUes, 

Bum  of  foot, 

Constipation,        ^ 

Out-throat  wound, 

Dyspepsia  or  gastric  symptoms. 

Epilepsy, 

Fever,  sequelse  of, 

(General  debility  from  abstinence,  &c.. 
Lameness,  congenital,  .... 

Menstrual  irregularities, 

None,  •••.... 

Plethora  capitis, 

Pregnancy,  ....... 

Worms, 

VIII. — DwraHon  of  diseoM  prior  to  admission. 
Under  a  week, 

„      month, 

Between    1  and    4  months, 

„         4    „     U         ,,  •  •  . 


Males.    Femalet. 


3 
1 
2 
7 
4 
6 


0 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
16 
1 
0 
0 


1 

3 

11 

4 


2 
0 
0 
9 
9 
4 


1 
2 
5 
0 
1 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
5 


0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 

3 

15 

0 

1 
1 


3 
5 

7 
2 


Total. 


5 

1 

2 

16 

13 

10 


1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
13 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
31 
1 
1 
1 


4 

8 

18 

6 
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II.— ADMISSIONS— [OoMTonnHx  ] 


Between    1  and    2  years,     .... 
>i        2  „      3    „     . 

„       10  „    20    „     . 

»>         20    yy      30      ,,  .  .  •  • 

Congenital, 

Unknown, 

IX.  — Be-admissions, 

For  2d    time, 

»    3d      „ 

J,       vwU       99*  *  *  *  *  * 

X. — Suicidal  and  homicidal  properMies, 
Suicidal, 

,,        and  homioidal,  .... 
Homicidal, 


Males. 


0 


6 
0 
1 


Fenulet 


2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 


3 
2 
1 


9 
2 
0 


Total. 


3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


7 
3 
1 


15 
2 

1 


III.— RECOVEBIEa 


J. — Age, 

Under      20, 

Between  20  and  30, 

„        30  „    40,          ..... 
40  „    BO, 

, ,  OKf    ,  I      Ov,  ..... 

IT.- fiex. 

Males, 

Females, 

III. — Social  condition. 
Single,         ..'.... 
Married,  •••.... 

Widowers  or  Widows,  .... 

IV, — Form  of  Insanity. 

Mania, 

Melancholia, 

Monomania, 


MalM. 

FemalM 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

1 

3 

4 

2 

5 

7 

0 

2 

2 

7 
0 

0 
15 

|22 

5 

8 

13 

2 

4 

6 

0 

3 

3 

4 

6 

10 

2 

8 

10 

1 

1 

2 
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III.— RECOVERIES— [CJoNTiNUED.] 


V. — Caiises  assigned. 

Fright, 

Illegitimate  pregDaDcy  and  sequelae, 
Intemperance,  ..... 

Love  affairs,         ...... 

Over  application  to  work, 

Quarrels,  domestic, 

Religious  excitement,       .... 
Slanders  on  character,           .... 
Unknown, 

VI. — Duration  of  disease  prior  to  admission. 
1  week  or  under,      ..... 
Between  1  week  and  1  month, 
,,         1  and  3  months 

Unknown, 

VII. — Duration  of  treatment  in  Asylum. 
3  months  or  under,       .         .        . 
Between  3  and  6  months, 

,,       o  ,,    y       ,,         .       . 

„        9  months  and  1  year, 

„        2  and  3  years 


Males. 


0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
3 


0 
2 
2 
2 
1 


0 
2 
0 
2 
3 


Femalea. 


1 

2 
0 

4 
0 
1 
3 
0 
4 


3 
5 
5 
2 
0 


6 
5 
3 
1 
0 


Total. 


1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 


3 

7 
7 
4 
1 


6 
7 
3 
3 
3 


The  Recoveries  constitute  57.89  per  cent  of  the  Discharges  [including 

deaths.] 
46.80  per  cent  of  the  admissions. 
14.66  per  cent  of  the  mean  daily  number 

under  treatment. 
11.39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under 
treatment  during  the  year. 


IV.— DEATHS. 


/. — Age, 
Between  20  and  30, 

30  „    40,      . 
„        40  „    50, 

50  „    60,      . 
60  „    70, 


MalM. 

Females 

Total. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 
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IV,— DEATHS— [CowTiNUBD.] 


MaleSy 
Females, 


ILSex, 


III. — Occupation  or  Bank. 
Auctioneer,  .... 

Clerk, 

Engraver, 

Farmer, 

Merchant, 

Servant,  domestic,  .... 
Weaver, 


IV, — Causes  of  death. 

Apoplexy, 

Exhaustion, — ^maniacal  and  senile. 
General  Paralysis,         .... 
Inter-current  Pneumonia  of  Phthisis, 
Suicide  by  strangulation, 

F. — Duration  of  residence  in  Asylum. 
1  month  or  under,        .... 
Between    1  month  and    1  year, 

1  and  2  years, 

3    „     5 


79 
»9 


5 
10 


10 
15 


99 
99 
99 


VI. — Form  of  Insanity. 

Dementia, 

General  Paralysis,    . 

Mania, 

Melancholia,    .... 


VIL— Periods  of  Death, 
August,  1856,       .... 
January,  1857, 
February,  ,, 
March, 
April, 
my, 


99 
99 
99 


Hales. 


6 
0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


1 
1 

2 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
0 


2 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 


Females- 


0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


? 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 

1 

0 


0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


Total. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

2 
2 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

2 
] 
1 


2 
2 
2 

1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


The  Deaths  constitute  18.42  per  cent  of  the  Discharges. 

14.89  per  cent  of  the  admissions. 
4.66  per  cent  of  the  mean  daily  number  under 

treatment. 
3.62  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under  treat- 
ment during  the  year. 
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VIII. — Edaiwe  mortality  of  different  montiis  during  the  last 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

MiEty, 

June, 

July,     . 

August,     . 

September, 

October,     . 

November, 

December, 


iki 


rty  years. 


10.60 
5.05 

11.11 
8.08 
8.58 
9.09 
8.58 

10.10 
9.09 
5.05 
6.56 
8.08 
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The  Chaplain  has  peculiar  pleasure  in  thus  respectfully  notifying  The  ohapel 
a  very  considerable  increase,  in  the  attendance  on  the  services 
in  the  Chapel,  both  on  the  Lord's  day  and  on  the  stated  week  day 
meetings.  The  Chapel,  he  is  happy  to  say,  is  now  again  rapidly 
assuming  the  appearance  which  it  had  previous  to  the  time  when 
the  attendance  was  reduced  by  the  sudden  removal  of  a  number 
of  church-going  patients ;  and  when  the  accommodation  seemed 
inadequate  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  regularly  assembled ;  and 
he  has  indeed  much  reason  to  feel  highly  gratified  and  encouraged, 
while  engaged  in  discharging  duties  so  difficult  and  responsible, 
with  the  uniformly  kind  and  strict  attention  paid  to  all  his  minis- 
trations both  in  public  and  in  private.  During  the  whole  period 
he  has  held  the  office,  nothing  has  ever  as  yet  occurred  to  weaken 
that  confidence  so  generally  reposed  in  him,  by  which  he  can  at 
all  times  hold  such  friendly  intercourse  as  to  make  his  services 
specially  acceptable  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  in  the  prospect 
of  death.  A  satisfactory  and  pleasing  discharge  of  the  Chaplain's 
duties  depends  very  much,  it  may  be  observed,  not  only  upon 
the  example  of  the  officials  and  attendants  in  properly  respecting 
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the  services  of  the  Chapel,  but  also  upon  their  carefully  atteadiug 
to  the  briuging  up  aZZ,  and  only  such^  as  are  able  to  appear 
there.  Their  example,  countenance,  and  aid  are  at  all  times 
commendable,  and  their  watchinhiess  of  the  state  of  the  patients 
80  particular,  that  he  has  never  been  interrupted  to  any  degree 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties;  and  he  has  also  been 
hitherto  delighted  with  the  full  preservation  of  that  order  and 
decorum  so  becoming  the  worshippers  of  God  in  his  house,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  receiving  and  the  promoting  of  any  salutary 
impressions,  under  the  divine  blessing,  on  the  heart,  and  on  the 
understanding. 

The  alteration  lately  made  in  the  Chapel  by  the  Directors 
has  greatly  added  to  the  comfort  both  of  speaker  and  hearer — not 
only  in  giving  it  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  and  in  admitting 
free  ventilation,  but  also  in  bringing  home  more  closely  those 
deeply  cherished  and  most  agreeable  associations  so  familiar  to 
all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  the  church, — 
and  consequently  much  more  so  to  those  whose  lot,  in  the 
inscrutable  providence  of  Qodj  is  that  of  daily  solitude,  and 
requiring  all  the  sympathy  and  all  the  means  which  christian 
humanity  can  exercise  in  alleviating  it.  The  Chaplain,  in  his 
regular  and  habitual  intercourse  with  the  patients,  has  had  many 
pleasing  evidences  of  the  soothing  effect  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  upon  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunately  and  so  se- 
verely afflicted,  that  he  deems  it  his  duty  here  to  state,  he  is  of 
opinion  every  Institution  such  as  this  ought  to  have  a  separate 
and  detached  building  in  which  to  worship  with  all  the  external 
and  internal  appearance  of  a  church. 

The  attendance  in  the  Chapel  on  Sabbath  has  averaged  during 
the  year  about  70,  and  during  the  last  two  months  fully  80, 
thus  shewing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  30  per  cent ; 
and  there  are  at  this  time  one  half  of  the  whole  inmates  re- 
gularly in  church. 

On  the  week  days  there  are  generally  only  about  10,  and 
sometimes  not  more  than  4  or  5  fewer  in  the  Chapel  than  on 
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Sabbathy  which  fact  tells  alike  favourably  for  the  arrangements 
of  the  house,  and  for  the  desire  of  the  patients  to  be  present  at 
the  devotional  exercises. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  patient  has  very  kindly  P»l™a*y- 
and  acceptably  officiated  as  precentor ;  and,  it  is  pleasing  to  add, 
whilst  he  has  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  others,  he  has  also 
very  greatly  benefited  himself. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  months  there  were  few  cases  of  SidmcM. 
sickness,  but  the  winter  and  especially  the  spring  months  have 
perhaps  fully  exceeded  the  usual  amount  of  distress.  In  all  the 
cases  the  Chaplain's  ministrations  were  received  with  such  grate- 
ful attention  as  to  be  the  source  of  lasting  pleasure  both  to  him- 
self and  all  connected ;  for  the  officials  and  attendants  have  all 
shared  largely  in  the  earnest  prayers  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  in 
return  for  their  effi)rts  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Enquiries  are  frequently  made  at  the  Chaplain  as  to  the  Btu^oiriM  m 
meaning  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture;  and,  on  such 
occasions,  the  Bible  or  Testament  is  frequently  brought  out  of 
a  pocket  where  it  is  kept  for  more  ready  use,  and  more  safe 
preservation. .  One  patient  once  remarked,  on  carefully  unrol- 
ling it  from  a  cover,  ^'  the  Bible  is  not  like  any  other  book,  for 
read  it  as  often  as  you  will,  it  is  always  giving  out  something 
new." 

The  most  difficult  cases  with  which  the  Chaplain  has  to  deal, 
are  the  cases  of  those  who  believe  they  have  a  special  commission 
from  GM,  and  interpret  all  Scripture,  and  especially  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  in  accordance  with  their  own  delusions,  and  imagine 
they  can  trace,  in  every  passing  event,  the  pouring  out  of  some 
vial.  An  unexpected  retort  may,  indeed,  silence  or  confound  such, 
but  no  reasoning  will  convince  ;  and  what  is  even  more  remar- 
kable, though  the  premises  be  false,  the  reasoning  is  often  clear 
and  logically  connected. 

The  Chaplain  feels  great  delight  in  reporting  most  favourably  Ctawet 
of  the  success  of  the  several  classes  so  well  and  interestingly 
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conducted,  as  a  labour  of  love,  by  an  official,  who  is  very 
kindly  and  ably  aided  by  a  higher  class  patient,  long  resident 
in  the  Institution. 

khbatberenlng  The  Sabbath  Evening  Class  has  been  more  numerously 
attended  this  year  than  last ;  and  the  Chaplain,  on  his  visits, 
has  been  no  less  pleased  with  the  judicious  selection  of  the 
portions  of  Scripture,  alternately  read  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  than  with  the  interest  manifested  in  these 
exercises  by  about  two  dozen  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together 
for  an  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  very  pre- 
scribing and  taking  of  such  exercises  tend  to  excite  the  desire  to 
impn)ve,  and  to  lead  to  the  hope,  "  We  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not."  To  take  these  people  out  of  their  usual  apartments,  and 
assemble  them  in  an  airy  spacious  room,  to  repeat  psalms  and 
and  the  catechism,  and  read  the  Bible,  cannot  fail,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  be  productive  of  much  lasting  good. 

^eduM^T  and       The  Chaplain  has  also  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  exa- 

'ening  rlaues.  mining  the  classes  that  meet  on  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
evenings  for  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  It  was  really 
interesting  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  some  old  men  entered 
into  these  exercises. 

Bcturcs.  The  Course  of  Lectures,  at  every  one  of  which  the  Chaplain 

had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  gave  great  and  universal 
satisfaction  ;  and  well  they  might,  for  no  labour  had  been 
spared  by  the  many  talented  and  learned  gentlemen  who  so 
graciously  took  a  part  in  the  course,  to  make  these  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  Chaplain  had  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  their  effect  upon  the  patients,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  and,  whilst  every  successive  lecturer 
lauded  them  for  their  attention,  he  can  humbly  attest,  that  not 
only  were  they  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  but  also 
that  many  picked  up  information,  and  made  such  remarks  after- 
wards, as  showed  how  well  they  could  weigh  the  merits  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  had  so  kindly  and  diligently  exercised  their 
talents  in  their  behalf.     These  lectures,  he  may  add,  were  the 
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means  of  biingiiig  oat  .of  a  secliudoii  of  "  moping  melancholy'' 
more  than  one  individaal,  and  of  famishing  subjects  of  pleasant 
reflection  to  some,  who  are,  perhaps,  more  desirous  to  obtain 
information  by  listening  than  by  reading.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
obseryation  that  the  admission  of  visitors  seemed  to  impart  the 
greatest  satis&ction  to  every  one  ;  and  the  largeness  or  small- 
ness  of  the  number  of  strangers  present  was  very  generally 
taken  notice  of  by  the  patients. 

The  Chaplain  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  use  every  endeavour  The  Tirioiu 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  habits,  and  dispositions  mee^  witi 
of  the  inmates,  by  availing  himself  of  opportunities  occasionally 
afforded  him  of  observing  how  they  conducted  themselves  in 
their  hours  of  recreation, — their  pic-nic  excursions, — and  in  some 
of  the  private  parties,  which  they  were  so  kindly  permitted  to 
have  so  entirely  under  their  own  direction  as  to  invite  the  o£S  • 
cials  as  guests ;  and  in  all  of  these,  and  other  varied  privileges, 
which  are  from  time  to  time  so  judiciously  granted,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment.  In  these  private 
parties,  to  him  always  interesting,  the  same  proper  respect  and 
demeanour  were  shown  towards  all  present,  as  many  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  a  drawing-room  party. 
Indeed,  no  expression  was  uttered  that  would  have  offended  the 
most  seriously-disposed  Christian, — and  not  one  thing  was  done 
that  would  have  displeased  the  strictest  observer  of  the  rules  of 
etiquette.  These  private  parties  truly  exhibited  the  self-com- 
mand of  the  patients,  and  the  high  respect  in  which  the  officials 
were  held  by  them  in  their  proper  appreciation  of  this  privilege. 

On  a  Pic-nic  Excursion  to  Glenalmond  the  Chaplain  was  not  ^^^ 

exournon. 

only  delighted  to  observe  the  great  buoyancy  of  spirits  that  per- 
vaded the  whole  party,  and  to  hear  the  remarks  on  the  striking 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  ere  they 
reached  this  romantic  glen,  but  also  to  see  how  anxious  each 
one  was  to  decide  on  the  manner  in  which  the  day  could  be 
best  enjoyed.  Some,  therefore,  prepared  for  angling.  Others 
resolved  on  ascending  a  hill  that  they  might  get  a  complete 
a 
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view  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  district  of  8tr&thmore,  which 
was  so  enchanting  that  a  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  who  had  jnst  come  from  England,  said,  '*  she  always 
thought,  till  now,  that  Scotland  was  a  country  confdsting  only 
of  hills,  and  not  of  such  wide  extended  plains  or  valleys  as  that 
now  in  sight."  The  effect  of  this  excursion  upon  one  patient, 
afflicted  with  an  apparently  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  has 
been  such,  from  the  gradual  improvement  he  has  since  made,  as 
to  lead  to  the  hope  of  an  early  release. 

The  Chaplain  begs,  in  conclusion,  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
tendering  his  most  grateful  and  respectful  thanks  to  the  Directors 
for  all  the  kind  countenance  and  support  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  often  painful,  yet  sometimes  affording 
pleasure  in  the  earnest  deore  ''  not  to  be  weary  in  well-dcnng." 
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It  ia  now  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  sabmit  the  Thirty*Seoond 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report  there  were  in  the  House  175 
patients — 84  nudes  and  91  females.  Since  then^  79  patients  haye  been 
adndtted — 37  males  and  42  females.  The  total  number  of  patients 
under  treatment  during  the  year^  was  254 — 121  males  and  133  females. 
Of  this  number  34  have  recoyered — 13  nudes  and  21  females  ;  d  were 
remoyed  improyed — 2  males  and  1  female  ;  5  were  removed  unim- 
proved— 1  male  and  4  females ;  and  11  have  died — 7  males  and  4 
females.  There  now  remain  in  the  Asylum  201  patients — 98  males 
and  103  females — a  greater  number  considerably  than  at  any  former 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Institution.  For  the  ages  of  the  patients 
admitted  during  the  past  year^  the  form  of  their  insanity^  its  causes^ 
duration^  and  other  particulars^  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Superintendent  and  Appendix  thereto^  hereto  subjoined. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Directors  to  observe^  that  during  the  past  year 
the  Institution  has  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
evinoed  not  only  by  the  extra  number  of  patients  who  have  been 


admitted;  but  bj  no  less  than  74  patients  having  been  refused  admis- 
sion from  want  of  accommodation.  As  usual^  they  have  also  to  record 
a  good  proportion  of  cures  effected  during  the  year^  and  in  most  in- 
stances arising  in  cases  subjected  to  early  treatment^  which^  while  a 
pleasing  consideration  in  itself^  should  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the 
friends  and  guardians  of  the  insane  to  secure  for  them^  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  of  their  malady^  the  advantages  of  a  good  Asylum. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  Dr.  Lindsay,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Directors,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Pitcullen  Bank,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Lorinier  have  been  obtained  as  Assistant  Superintendent, 
and  these  arrangements  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 

The  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  enters  both  ably  and 
fully  into  many  practical  details  as  to  the  working  of  the  Institution, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  advantage  not  only  by  professional 
men,  but  also  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  the  insane,  and  to  it  the  Directors  would  invite  particular  attention. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors,  while  feeling  thankful  for  the  success 
which  has  heretofore  attended  the  Institution,  trust,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  it  may  long  continue  to  confer  important  benefits  on  the 
community. 
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MEDICAL   SUPERINTENDENT 


FOR   THE   YEAR,    1858-9. 


At  no  fonner  period  in  the  history  of  the  Institation  has  its  popula-Genenii 
tion  been  so  great  as  it  is  at  present^  or  as  it  has  been  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year.  At  the  present  date  it  is  represented  by  Maximi 
201  residents  :  but  it  has  been  so  high  as  204^  while  the  total  number 
of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  has  been  254.  The 
number  of  residents  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  175  : 
80  that  there  is  an  increase  in  favour  of  the  present  date  of  2G  patients. 

79  patients  were  admitted  during  the  year  :  that  is  10  in  excess  of  AdmiMi 
the  previous  year.    But  this  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  by 
no  means  adequately  represents  the  groat  demand  made  on  our  accom- 
modation during  the  past  year.     In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  Reftuai 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  number  of  refusals  of  admis-tion»roi 

miMioo 

sion^  as  well  as  of  the  actual  admissions.  This  is  illustrated  by  statis- 
tics for  the  year  1858^  prepared  for  the  Board  of  fjunacy  in  January 
kst^  which  show  that  about  as  many  patients  were  refused  admission^ 
from  want  of  accommodation^  as  were  actually  admitted.  Or^  to  be 
more  precise^  by  giving  the  actual  figures  :  while  there  were  applica- 
tions for  admission  on  behalf  of  151  patients^  only  77  of  the  said 
paUents^  or  rather  more  than  one-half^  were  admitted^  while  74  were  D^ian 
refused  admission  from  want  of  room.     This  unusual  pressure  was<iAtion< 

*^  Pauper 

entirely  in  regard  to  pauper  patients^  and  was  undoubtedly  solely  or^®**^ 
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mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Lunatic  Asjloms  (Scotland)  Act 
passed  two  years  ago.     During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  this 
pressure  has  materially  diminished^  in  consequence^  apparently^  to  a 
certain  extent^  at  least^  of  the  operation  of  a  subsequent  and  supple- 
operation  of  men  tary  Act^*  which  throws  open  yarious  Poorhouses  for  the  reception 
o£ww«nd  of  pauper  patients.     This  Act  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
present  inadequate   provision  for  the   proper   accommodation   of  the 
insane  poor  of  Scotland  :  but  its  operation  is  intended  to  be  only  tem- 
porary— until  1st  January^  1863 — that  is  until   the  various   District 
Asylums  of  Scotland  aro  open  for  the  reception  of  patients.     Indeed^ 
till  the  latter  event  occurs  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  on 
Temporary  behalf  of  paupcr  patients  is  likely  considerably  to  exceed  the  capabili- 
dation  of     tics  of  the  Institution  to  admit  them.     It  has  only  been  by  temporarily 
^®°^         fitting  up  as  dormitories  and  otherwise  apartments  in^  and  departments 
of^  the  Institution  originally  intended  for  other  purposes  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  accommodate  the  unusually  large  population  of  the 
Aire.  &c.  of  past  year.     The  female  admissions  preponderated  over  the  males  in  the 
Admitud.    proportion  of  42  to  37.     The  age  of  the  greatest  number  of  patients 
admitted  was  between  40  and  50  :  but  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many 
below  the  age  of  40  as  above  that  of  50.     The  single  were  to  the 
married  nearly  as  two  to  one.     In  no  less  than  11  cases  the  duration 
of  insanity  prior  to  admission  was  about  or  less  than  a  week  ;  in  27  it 
was  less  than  a  month  ;  and  in  47  less  than  six  months.     So  that^  in 
more  than  half  the  whole  cases  admitted^  the  duration  of  the  disease 
Earij         did  not  exceed  a  few  weeks  or  months.     This  is  another  most  gratify- 

periods  of      ....  G  J 

Admiitioii.  ing  indication,  added  to  the  many  we  have  adduced  or  given  in  former 
Annual  Beports^  of  the  fact  that  insane  patients  are  now  placed  under 
treatment  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  than 
formerly.  The  good  effeota  of  this  humane  and  enlightened  conduct 
on  the  part  of  relatives  and  guardians  is  not  hypothetical :  as  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  benefits  that  have  already  accrued^  we  would  only 
MapMtor  refer  to  our  remarks  under  the  head  of  Recoveries.  6  patients  were 
•ton**  re-admitted  for  the  second  time  and  6  for  the  third  time  :  the  intervals 
of  recurrence  or  relapse  varying  in  these  cases  from  one  month  to  thirty 
years.  The  occasional  length  of  thb  interval  is  calculated  to  inspire 
with  hope  those  who  believe  that  one  attack  of  insanity^  even  though  it 

*  Aot  21  and  22  Viet.  Cap.  89,  "  To  smend  an  Aet  of  the  last  Sevion  for  the  Be- 
gnlaiioii  of  the  Care  and  TreaiaMni  of  Lnnaiioi,''  &o.    Avgiitk,  1868. 


tarmiiiate  in  recovery^  must  of  necessity  lead  to  another  at  no  distant 
period  of  time.  The  interval  is  sometimes  so  great^  that  a  long,  usefnl^  intenrau 
and  happy  life  interyenes  between  the  first  and  second  attacks.  In  29 
eases  no  eanse  for  the  insanity  was  assigned  or  known  ;  in  1  case  the 
disease  was  attributed  to  excitement  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Boms'  Centenary  ;  in  the  remaining  cases  the  causes  stated  in  the 
admission-echedules  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  special  remark.  In  46 
eases  there  was  no  appreciable  co-existent  physical  disease  ;  in  none  of 
the  remainder  was  the  complication  sufficiently  important  or  novel  to  be 
noteworthy. 
It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  different  districts  of  the  same  country  Forms  of 

sanity  eh 


distinguished  by  particular  forms  of  insanity.  One  Asylum  will  be^^]^^' 
found  to  have  regularly  a  greater  number  of  cases  affected  with  a  cer-^°"^'^* 
tain  form  of  insanity  than  another.  For  instance,  there  are  great 
differences  in  regard  to  cases  arising  from  intemperance^  which  seem 
more  prevalent  near  large  towns — as  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — ^than  in 
country  districts  such  as  ours.  We  have  always  had  comparatively 
few  cases  of  Dipsomania^  or  of  insanity  arising  from  intemperance ; 
and  patients  of  this  class  who  have  found  their  way  hither  have  been 
ehieflv  the  inhabitants  of  our  larse  towns.     Were  we  required  to  name  suiddai 

^  ox  Melanchc 

the  predominating  character  of  the  cases  that  present  themselves  for^^^p',^ 
admission  into  this  Asylum^  we  should  indicate  Melancholia^  or  insanity  pJr\hfthh 
marked  generally  by  despondency,  and  associated  with  suicidal  propen- 
sity.    We  are  not  prepared  to  assign  any  distinct  or  appreciable  cause 
for  this.     Some  whole  countries  are  characterised  by  this  prevalent 
eharacter  of  the  insanity  in  their  population.     Such  would  appear  to 
be  the  case  in  Norway^  where  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  in  ^orwi 
solitary  lives  of  the  inhabitants^  who  arc  thinly  scattered  over  the  deep, 
gloomy  valleys  that  intersect  the  various  mountain  ranges  or  f  jelds. 
Of  79  admissions  in  this  Asylum  during  the  past  year^  24:  were  cases 
of  Melancholia,  the  females  affected  being  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
males.     The  next  most  prevalent  form  of  the  disease  in  the  patients 
admitted  was  Monomania — ^in  19  cases — this  form  of  insanity  being, 
like  the  preceding,  frequently  associated  with  suicidal  tendency.     Next 
in  order  stood  Acute  Mania — in  1 7  cases — while  Dementia  followed  in 
10.    The  number  of  cases  of  Chronic  Dementia — of  confirmed  fatuity —  chronic  : 
was  unusually  large,  in  consequence  of  our  having  admitted  several 
patients — natives  of  Perthshire — who  had  been  discharged  from  other 


»  iMUjMMiMry  IS  dcvcloj 

despondency  exhibits  itself  mainly   in   connect 
us     feelings.     This  peculiar  and  prevalent  form  of  n 
most  difficult  to  eradicate  or  conquer^  aud^  fr( 
the  forerunner  often  of  incurable  insanity, 
able       We  have  almost  yearly  occasion  to  animadve: 
p»-    condition^  as  to  physical  complications  and  as 
^  which  patients  are  occasionally  brought  to  us. 
condition  in  question  has  resulted  from  direct  an 
ment  prior  to  admission  ;  in  others  to  culpable  i 
and  in  a  third  class  of  cases  it  would  appear  to  b( 
least^  unavoidable  and  beyond  control.     The  pi 
exception  unfortunately^  though  instances  of  the 
».   be  narrated  are  undoubtedly  rare^  and  are  becomi 
every  day.     One  patient — a  male — ^when  admit 
fastened  behind  his  back  by  an  iron  manacle^  : 
bound  together  by  strong  cords.    When  he  was  rel 
and  manacles^  he  exhibited  the  most  abject  terroi 
tendants^  evidently  fearful  lest  some  still  more  ref 
store  for  him.     And  it  was  some  days  before  bis  te 
place  to  a  confidence^  which  thereafter  increased  d 
of  his  decease.     Freedom  from  all  restraint^  batl 
nursings  and  the  occasional  visits  of  sympathisin 
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firactnre  of  the  tenth  ribe  on  both  sides  of  the  chest ;  and  severe 
bnuseB  of  the  scalp^  which  sabsequently  became  abscesses.  Synovitis 
was  followed  by  suppuration  in  the  interior  of  the  right  knee  joint,  and 
bad  the  patient  suryiyed,  and  the  state  of  his  general  system  subse- 
quently permitted  such  a  step,  amputation  of  the  limb  would  probably 
have  become  necessary.  In  connection  with  this  disease  of  the  joint, 
diffuse  abscesses  in  the  thigh  appeared;  there  were  also  enormous 
diffuse  abscesses  up  the  back  connected  with  the  fractured  ribs,  while 
large  gangrenous  bed  sores  completed  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  at- 
tended with  profdse  wasting  discharges,  which  gradually  sapped  his 
strength.  He  came  to  us  emaciated  to  an  extreme  degree.  Though 
he  rallied  for  a  time,  hectic  gradually  supervened.  He  recovered  com- 
pletely quoad  his  attack  of  acute  mania,  but  he  died  the  victim  of  the 
serious  physical  diseases  under  which  he  suffered.  The  necroscopic 
examination  discovered  the  following  pathological  conditions  :— old 
plouridc  adhesions,  generally  distributed,  but  most  abundant  posteriorly 
and  inferiorly — that  is,  opposite  the  fractured  ribs  ;  greater  part  of  left 
lung  and  upper  portion  of  right  lung  infiltrated  with,  and  solidified  by, 
grey  miliary  tubercle  ;  lower  lobe  of  right  lung  gangrenous  opposite 
the  fracture  of  the  tenth  rib ;  tenth  ribs  on  both  sides  carious  at  or 
near  their  angles ;  large  chronic  abscesses  on  both  sides  of  spine,  ex- 
tending down  and  underneath  the  skin  of  the  back,  external  to,  and 
not  conmiunicating  with,  the  pleura,  lined  by  or  enclosed  in  a  thick 
false  membrane,  opening  on  the  back  by  numerous  sinuses,  which  had 
discharged  large  quantities  of  sanious  pus  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
patient's  life ;  right  knee  joint  entirely  disorganized,  bones  soft  and 
carious ;  left  contained  serous  effusion,  and  its  interior  communicated 
with  a  large  diffuse  abscess  in  the  thigh.  In  such  cases  as  that  above 
redted,  the  primd  facte  evidence  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  harsh  (button  i 
or  cruel  treatment  on  the  part  of  those  charcred  with  the  care  and  con-  ftcoumtic 
veyance  of  the  patient  prior  to  his  admission  into  the  Asylum.  Buf"^^ 
we  purposely  give  the  above  case  as  an  illustration  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  all  such  cases,  to  exercise  a  due  amount  of  caution  in  coming  to  a 
judgment,  or  arriving  at  a  conclusioi\,  as  to  whether  and  where  blame 
is  attributable.  The  reputation — ^the  interests  of  most  estimable  men 
—of  most  usefdl  public  servants,  may  be  inadvertently  sacrificed  by  an 
erroneous  judgment  or  dednon,  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  Let  us 
mdvert  briefly  to  this  patient's  antecedents.    He  was  labouring  under 


tu  lais  institution  assistance  was  called  in,  re 
been  at  once  applied  as  the  only  means  for  the  ; 
form  selected  was  to  bind  him  down  hy  4  iron  b 
the  floor  of  his  room.     There  was  not  at  this^ 
time^  any  intentional  or  unnecessary  harsh  treat] 
attendants^  aeoording  to  the  testimony  of  his  wii 
certified  to  his  having  been  very  tenderly  deal 
comments  or  remarks  which  we  have  to  make  on 
not  be  regarded  as  an  endeavour  to  account  for  i 
described^  or  as  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  those 
and  conveyance  of  the  patient  prior  to  his  recept 
feel  inclined^  our  data  are  too  limited  to  enable  i 
must  these  remarks  be  considered  as  apologetic 
or  neglect  of  treatment^  of  our  Insane  Poor. 
— and  we  know  abundantly  that  many  a  false  j 
against  those  charged  with  the  management  of  i 
see  neither   justice  nor    humanity   in   sacrificin 
insane^  as  is  not  unfrcquently  done  when  an  ini 
instance^  is  accused  of  having  inflicted  injuries  wh 
self  has  inflicted^  and  which  could  not  have  beei 
Accidents  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  best  i 
le  all  countries^  from  causes  which  no  human  foret 
control;  even  in  the  presence  of  the  mnnf  i-iV/i   — 
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£d  it  oonnder  the  immense  number  of  determined  soicides  admitted  as 
patients^  the  dnration  of  the  propensity^  the  perseyerance  with  which 
the  object  is  attempted  to  be  gained^  and  the  ingenuity  and  variety  of 
the  means  employed  to  effect  their  purpose^  the  sane  public  would  be 
surprised^  not  that  one  suicide  occurs  now  and  then^  but  that  so  very 
few  occiir.  Too  little  allowance  is  made^  we  fear^  for  the  difficulties 
which  Inspectors  of  Poor  and  their  Subordinates  or  Assistants  have  to  Difficult 

^  w 

enooanter  in  the  management  of  cases  in  which  immediate  danger  is  ton  of] 
threatened  to  the  life  or  property  of  the  patient^  his  friends^  or  the^^^ 
puUio,  or  where  serious  accidents  have  already  occurred^  and  when^  tTraJin 
moreover^  they  must  act  at  once  and  on  their  own  responsibility  and  in-  triou. 
formation.    We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  physical  restraint  is  uw  and 
never  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  insanity^  nor  in  the  management  of  pi>7«i<»] 
the  insane^  and  that  it  should  not^  under  any  circumstances y  be  had 
recourse  to.     And  we  hold  it  to  be  an  evidence  of  gross  bigotiy  and  of 
great  ignorance^  as  well  as  a  piece  of  the  most  flagrant  cruelty  and  in- 
justice^ to  condemn  a  man  merely  because^  conscientiously  following  out 
his  sincere  and  honest  convictions^  and  guided  by  the  dictates  of  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  humanity^  he  ventures  to  apply  physical 
restraint  in  the  few  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  undoubtedly  occa- 
sionally required  in  every  Asylum.     We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  some- 
what inconsistent  and  anomalous  in  a  Government^  which  charges  itself 
with  the  '^  Regulation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  Lunatics/'  to  punish 
most  severely  cases  of  maltreatment  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
the  management  of  insane  paupers  in  country  districts^  without  on  the 
other  hand  previously  educating  them  in  what  proper  treatment  con- 
sists.   It  appears  to  us  a  most  legitimate  duty  for  a  Gh)vernment  Board 
of  Lunacy  to  diffuse  broadcast  over  the  land — by  means  of  lectures^  Dunisioi 
printed  circulars^  advertisements  in  the  public  newspapers^  or  otherwise  m  to  pre 
— sound  information^  not  only  as  to  the  best  management  of  insane  ^^®' 
patients  from  the  time  of  the  incursion  of  the  disease  to  the  date  of  their 
admission  into  an  Asylum^  but  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  in« 
sanity  generally.   Were  such  information  liberally  diffused^  there  would 
bo  no  excuse  for  ignorance^  inhumanity^  or  maltreatment;  and  it  would 
not  then  be — what  in  a  measure  or  sense  it  is  at  present — an  injustice 
to  punish  for  improper  treatment  or  management^  some  persons  who 
may  know  of  insanity  and  its  treatment  only  by  tradition^  and  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  features  of  the  moral  system  of  treatment^  and  of  the 


^*v«v.vi  liua  Deeu  insane  les,s  than 

months  and  47  less  than  G  months ;  or,  in  otl 
half  of  the  admissions  the  duration  of  the  disc 
months.  The  patients  who  recovered  were  chic 
30  and  40;  but^  while  there  were  10  under  30^  t 

itions     ^0  ^^  again  unfortunately  in  the  painful  po; 

tore   illustrate  the  evil  effects  of  premature  removal 
curred  in  a  neighbouring  village  sometime  ago. 
a  woman^  who  was  removed  by  her  husband  in  d 
advice  and  cautions  repeatedly  tendered  to  him. 
ocour^  relatives  and  the  public  are  extremely  apt 
Superintendent  for  having  discharged  the  unforl 
having  permitted  his  or  her  removal.     In  the  case 
placed  in  the  Asylum  at  the  instance  of  relatives  ( 
to  fray  all  necessary  expenses  of  board,  we  are  un 
compulsorily  to  detain  him  until  we  are  satisfied  o 
be  at  large,  should  such  relatives  or  guardians  dctc 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  point  out  the  evils  of  pr 
to  suggest  delay— enforcing  our  arguments  by  ir 
suicide  above  alluded  to.   When,  however,  they  co 
refuse  to  listen  to  our  advice  or  suggestions,  or 
sad  experience  of  others  who  have  pursued  and 
foolish  and  perverse  course  of  conduct,  we  are  in 
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guild  ounelTeB  from  miarepresentations;  which  are  too  frequently  our 
portum  under  such  ciroumBtances.  In  ocrtain  cases^  in  which  we  have 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  to  the  public  or  their  property  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  patient  when  at  large^  we  have  thought  it  right  jpnrther 
to  notify  the  removal  and  its  probable  results  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal 
of  the  district  wherein  the  said  patient  is  for  the  future  to  reside.  The 
evils  of  premature  removals  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
various  patients  who  were  removed  contrary  to  the  advice  we  gavo^  and 
who  were  brought  back  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  greatly  worse^  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Such  removals  are  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  inducing  a  change  in  the  form'  or  phase  of  the  disease  from 
acute  and  curable  to  chronic  and  incurable. 

The  deaths  were  less  by  3  than  those  of  last  year.  All  of  theMortaiii 
patients  who  died  were  above  the  age  of  30^  3  of  them  being  between 
70  and  80.  While  6  had  been  resident  in  the  Institution  prior  to 
death  less  than  a  year^  4  had  been  patients  between  12  and  40  years. 
The  majority  of  the  patients  were  males  ;  only  1  was  a  curable  case.  caoMt  < 
Three  deaths  arose  from  diseases  of  the  Brain — ^Apoplezy^  and  Convul- 
sions— in  two  of  the  cases  these  diseases  supervening  in  the  course  of 
Greneral  Paralysis.  5  patients  died  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs — ^Bronchitis^  Pneumonia  or  Broncho-pneumonia  ;  1  from  intes- 
tinal disease — Dysentery ;  and  3  from  Senile  Exhaustion^  the  fatal 
issue  being  accelerated  by  pulmonary  aflfections^  or  taking  the  form  of 
syncope.    Our  Pathological  experience  is  somewhat  opposed  to  thatpathoioi 

InMuiitj 

published  by  the  older  writers  on  Insanity^  or  that  generally  recognised 
or  accepted  by  the  medical  public  at  the  present  day.  The  necroscopic 
examinations  of  the  past  year  have  revealed  no  pathological  conditions 
of  special  interest  Seldom  or  never  did  those  of  the  brain  throw  any 
light  on  the  phases  of  Insanity  exhibited  during  life  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  generally  such  as  are  equally  found  in  cases  where  no  mental 
aberration  existed.  Hence  the  experience  of  the  present  and  of  pre- 
vious years  influences  us  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  special  pathology  ^^^^^y 
of  Insanity,  The.  pathological  conditions  noted  in  regard  to  the  brain 
were  chiefly  ventricular  and  subarachnoid  efliision  ;  arachnoid  opales- 
eenoe  ;  thickening  and  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater  ;  gritty  state  of  the 
I»a  mater ;  and  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  vessels^  or  of  the  ^^  ptmcta 
vascidoMt."  In  several  cases^  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  age  of  the 
patients^  there  was  atheroma  of  the  cerebral  vessels^  especially  at  the 
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base  of  the  brain.    In  one  ease — that  of  a  male  aged  76 — this  was  as- 
sociated with  a  similar  condition  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta. 
Cerebral      The  substanoe  of  the  brain  is  noted  as  generally  either  normal  or  firm : 

Pathology.  .  .  . 

only  in  one  case-^-one  of  simple  apoplexy  in  a  woman  of  72 — ^was  its 
sabstanoe  at  all  easily  lacerable.    In  5  cases  the  cerebral  substance  was 
pale  or  ansemic — a  restdt  that  may  have  arisen  from  post  mortem  changes 
or  conditions^  such  as  the  posture  of  the  body;  in  one  case  of  Demen- 
tia in  a  male  aged  59^  the  brain  was  somewhat  atrophied.     It  is  note- 
pathoiogy    worthy^  that  3  of  the  deaths — in  which  no  special  pathological  conditions 
Paraijreie.    of  the  brain  were  apparent — arose  in  that  form  of  insanity  usually 
denominated  General  Paralysis.     We  have  never  met  with  ^^  ramollisse- 
ment/'  or  other  marked  lesion  of  the  brain  in  this  affection ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases^  the  brain  has  appeared  to  be 
Abfardity    qnite  normal  in  its  characters.    The  experience  of  the  past  year  still  fur- 
••General^  thcr  Strengthens  us  in  the  conviction  that  the  term  General  Paralysis  is 
a  mischievous  and  unscientific  one — a  name  used  conveniently^  it  may 
be^  but  also  ignorantly^  to  include  a  host  of  dissimilar  affections ;  as 
such^  it  ought  to  be  abolished  from  Psychological  nomenclature.     Wc 
have  for  several  years  entertained  views  on  the  nature  and  pathology 
of  General  Paralysis  opposed  to  those  currently  received  both  by  alien- 
istes  and  medical  men  generally ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
opinions  of  various  alicnistes^  both  British  and  Foreign^  are  gradually 
coming  to  our  support.     We  have  little  doubt,  that  a  very  few  years 
will  suffice  to  alter  materially  current  ideas  regarding  the  forms  or 
phases  of  insanity,  presently  included  under  the  much-misused  term — 
Gksneral  Paralysis.     Nor  is  this  the  only  term  or  name  in  the  current 
unsatisfac.  nomenclature  of  insanity  or  classification  of  mental  diseases  to  which 
ratfon  of     WC  objoct.     The  currout  division  into  Mania.  Monomania,  Melancholia, 

Mental  "  ^  -^  '  ^ 

dieeawa.  Dementia,  and  Amentia,  is  far,  in  our  estimation,  from  being  a  scien- 
tifically correct  or  satisfactory  classification.  But  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  in  arrangement,  to  make  use  of  some  classification, 
and  experience  has  proved  the  above  to  be  the  most  simple,  concise, 
and  convenient  one ;  and,  as  such  only  we  adopt  it  in  our  statistical 

NeceMity    tables.     Mouomania  we  regard  as  a  misnomer  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 

of  a  new  no> 

™^ci«tare  nnusual  to  find  the  same  case  of  Insanity,  at  different  stages  of  its 

cation.        progress,  presenting  the  characters  successively  of  Mania,  MelanchoUa, 

and  Dementia.    We  constantly  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in 

classifying  cases  under  the  heads  above  given:  because,  in  reality,  these 
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hflftds  or  names  do  not  indicate  separate  and  well  marked  forms  of  insa- 
nity^ but  merely  the  symptoms^  features,  or  phases  which  are  for  the  time 
predominant.    We  desiderate  a  nosology  or  classification^  which  shall  be 
at  tha  same  time  practically  nseful  and  scientifically  accurate;  but  this  is 
Bieither  the  time  nor  place  to  offer  suggestions  or  criticisms  on  the  subject. 
Mnekhas  been  said  of  late  years  of  a  change  of  type  during  the  lastchan;cvo( 
balf-^entory  in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  other  diseases,  which  are  i^ow^^'n^^n^ 
of  a  much  less  sthenic  or  healthy  character  than  formerly.    Nor  do  we  ^^^^ 
see  any  valid  reason  for  doubting  the  fact,  or  for  denying  or  setting 
aside  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  proof  thereof. 
But  we  are  equally  satisfied,  though  there  is  a  lack  of  statistical  proof, 
that  th^re  has  been  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  type  of  nervous 
aflfections  generally,  which  have  become  likewise  more  typhoid  or  asthe- 
nic.   This  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  greater  sensitiveness  andcatMesof 
delicacy  of  the  cerebro-norvous  organization,  and  its  consequent  greater 
susceptibility  to  disturbing  influences.    Such  a  condition  of  the  cerebro- 
nervous  system,  again,  would  appear  to  be  the  heritage  of  our  gradually 
advancing  civilization,  or,  at  least,  of  its  concomitants. 

One  of  the  many  difficult  subjects  on  which  we  have  been  consulted  £zpectiin< 
dnzing  the  year  has  been  the  expectanc]^  of  life  in  certain  classes  of  the  ^['(^nVo* 
insane.  This  subject  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  more  especially  j[;^^,^S^"' 
in  connection  with  Life  Insurance.    In  cases  of  annuities,  for  instance, 
to  be  purchased,  or  already  existing,  on  the  life  of  an  insane  person, 
relatives  or  Insurance  Companies  are  frequently  greatly  interested  pecu- 
niarily in  the  probable  tenure  of  life  in  the  annuitant.    A  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  its  practical  bearings — a  scrutiny  of  Psychological 
literature — and  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  first  Psychological 
authorities  in  Britain — ^have  led  us  to  be  surprised  at  the  very  little  that 
is  known,  or  that  can  be  said,  on  so  important  a  question.    There  is 
great  meagreness  of  statistical  information.    We  can  do  nothing  to 
supply  this  deficiency  further  than  by  stimulating  to  the  collection  of 
materials  by  showing  their  present  paucity.    We  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  regret  that  Qovemment  Boards  or  Bodies — [we  speak  generally, 
and  do  not  refer  specially  to  Scotland] — which  alone  are  the  recipients  importnn 
of  statistics  regarding  the  insane  of  every  class  in  every  part  of  thef^'l^'J^^^ 
country,  do  not  make  it  their  business  to  coUect  materials,  which  may  ^^^^*^ 
serve  to  elucidate  obscure  points  in  the  natural  history  of  insanity. 
However  imbued  with  a  desire,  indtviduaU  have  not  the  same  facilities 


^vaoii  liUL  LK-'  supposed  that  we  acci 

raent  Boards  of  oeglect,  or  that  we  attribut4 
degree.  In  all  probability  the  individuals  coi 
ibeir  bands  fall  eoough  with  the  stricter  dat 
8^  it  is  a  pity  that  thej  do  not  possess  the  n 
port  M  tofor  doing  other  than  mere  statute  duties.     Fi 

UICCS  OK 

J2^  instituted^  we  haye  reason  to  believe  that  p 
sional  errors  exist  to  some  extent  as  to  the  du 
life  in  the  insane.  In  particular^  the  insane  a 
a  class  characterised  by  greatly  inferior  ohanc 
the  sane:  they  are  too  little  regarded  as  separ 
vector  which  is,  within  certain  limits,  or  to  a  certain 

nth*  '  ' 

■J^j^  a  different  chance  or  expectancy  of  life.  It  is 
''  insanity ;)er  8e  greatly  shortens  life;  and^  in 
phases^  undoubtedly  it  does.  Disordered  functi 
if  intense^  may  kill  speedily  by  exhaustion ;  hei 
mania  terminate  directly  and  rapidly  in  fatal  as 
to  smcide  and  to  solf-starration  in  certain  fo: 
complications  with  epilepsy  or  other  incurable  p 
count,  in  some  measure,  for  the  greater  rclati 
insane  than  die  sane.  As  a  general  rule,  insai 
low  tone  of  vitality,  and  this  again  renders  th 
usual  to  a  great  variety  of  morbid  conditions,  ^ 
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fid;  their  exereiae  and  diet  regular ;  and  they  are  fireqncnilj  the  very 
piefenres  of  robust  physical  health.  A  table  appended  to  our  obituary 
statislies  for  the  present  year  shows^  that  of  222  deaths  since  1827^ 
nearij  one-half^  or  46*39  per  cent,  occurred  in  persons  oyer  50  years  of 
age.  Of  103  deaths  in  patients  above  the  age  of  50,  48  occurred  be- 
tween 60  and  60;  27  between  60  and  70;  21  between  70  and  80 ; 
and  7  between  80  and  90.  The  majority  of  deaths  in  each  decennial 
period  between  50  and  90  were  cases  of  Dementia — of  confirmed  fatuity. 
Even  in  DemenUa,  the  form  of  disease^  and  the  age  at  which  it  super- 
venee^  are  important  in  regard  to  the  prognosis.  For  instance.  Senile 
Dementia  may  not  necessarily,  or  at  all,  shorten  life ;  it  is  part  and 
pareel  of  the  euthanasia  ;  the  brain,  like  all  the  other  organs  of  the  ck>nipan 
body,  is  becoming  gradually  weakened,  and  fatuity  results.  According  ^^y  of  <^ 
to  the  first  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland  [Appendix  A,*^^ 
page  112]  it  would  appear,  that,  of  the  whole  pauper  insane  of  Scotland, 
nearly  l-9ih  or  11*58  per  cent,  are  above  60  years  of  age — a  fact  which 
argues  strongly  both  in  favour  of  their  longevity  and  of  their  good 
treatment.  There  is  probably  still,  as  there  has  been  for  long,  a  vague  chances 
popular  idea  that  idiots  never  survive  the  age  of  30.  Becent  statistics 
abundantly  prove,  however,  that  this  statement  b  not  altogether  correct. 
In  the  valuable  Report  by  the  '^  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Qover- 
nor  of  Massachusetts  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  idiots  of  the 
Commonwealth,"*  it  is  stated,  that  of  574  idiots  examined,  374  were 
over  25  years  of  age,  and  no  less  than  292  were  capable  of  improvement 
in  theur  physical  and  mental  health.  The  majority  of  idiots  are  the 
snbjeotB  of  a  variety  of  abnormal  cerebral  and  physical  conditions; 
body  and  mind  alike  are  imperfectly  developed,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  viability,  or  chances  of  life,  should  be  considerably  less  than 
those  of  sane  persons  with  normal  or  healthy  physiques.  But  quoad  the 
mere  mental  condition— or  in  other  words,  in  simple  idiocy,  when  the 
physical  health  is  good — ^we  believe  the  tenure  of  life  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  the  bulk  of  ordinary  idiots.  Even  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
most  fiital  or  incurable  forms  of  insanity,  we  are  of  opinion  that  great  chnnces 
errors  have  been  committed  in  speculations  on  the  probable  duration  ofraiParai 
life.  For  instance,  what  is  called  '^  General  Paralysis  "  has  been  usually 
described  as  certainly  &tal  in  2  or  3  years  at  farthest :  but  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  the  duration  of  this  disease  is  frequently  much  greater. 

*  "  On  the  Gmum  of  Idioej ;  **  being  a  SnpfdomMit  to  udd  Report    Edinboigb, 

1858 :  p.  55. 
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uisoraer :  the  garden 
flower  borders  were  obliterated  ;  walks  we 
fences  were   out  of  repair  ;  the  walls  in  sor 
many  of  the  fruit-trees  and  fruit-bearing  shri 
M  md    seemed  a  task  of  some  years  to  produce  any t 

Ucnu      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  chaos.    Separate  groups  of  patic 
been  engaged  in  trenching  the  grounds  for  poi 
—in  pruning  the  fruit-trees — ^in  trimming  the 
— ^in  pointing  the  walls — in  repairing  and  ] 
work — in  pumping  water — and  in  keeping  the 
of  good  order.    The  change  produced  by  theE 
gratifying.     The  parks  a£ford  pasture  for  3  oo 
useful  as  storehouses  for  potatoes^  fruity  wood^ 
as  workshops^  in  both  of  which  classes  of  con 
otherwise  very  deficient.    The  grounds  already 
addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  Institution  in  < 
duco— kitchen  vegetables  and  fruit ;  and  there 
that  they  will  be  still  more  productive  than  tb« 
rds  to  occupation  of  the  lodge^  at  the  entrance-gate^  h 
lu.     ried  attendant  as  a  reward  of  faithful  service, 
cially^  the  Pitcullen  grounds  form  a  favourite  re 
foot-ball,  or  bowls,  as  well  as  for  reunions  anc 
in  which  all  classes  of  the  inmates  join — and,  1 
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and  gardens  similar  to  those  of  PitculleD  ;  and  the  principle  of  posses- 
nog  adjunct  establishments  of  a  similar  kind^  either  as  suitable  resi- 
dences for  the  medical  superiatendents^  or  as  private  retreats  for  patients 
belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society^  is  now  fully  acknowledged 
and  recommended  by  the  highest  authorities  on  the  management  of 
Asylnms  in  this  country. 
A  shoemaker  has  been  added  to  our  industrial  8ta£f ;  and  under  hisocenMt 

ofpatiM 

laperintendence  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  shoemaking  has  been 
done  bj  3  or  4  patients.    Several  patients  have  acted  most  acceptably 
as  tulors.     Others  have  been  employed  as  masons^  among  the  fruit  of 
whose  work  may  be  enumerated  the  building  of  a  range  of  pig-styes — liaMn-? 
the  formation  of  new  walks  and  walls  beside  the  farm-buildings — and 
Uie  repair  of  the  walls  of  the  grounds  of  the  Asylum  and  Pitcullen. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  among  the  patients^  for  a  time^  2  excel- cookery 
lent  bakers  and  cooks— one  of  either  sex — who  not  only  gave  lessons  erj. 
in  the  arts  of  confectionery  and  cookery  to  various  of  the  officers  of  the 
Institution  and  to  their  fellow-patients^  but  who  supplied  various  enter- 
tainments with  the  produce  of  their  skill. 
A  most  gratifying  public  testimony  was  lately  offered  to  the  faithful  Public  n 

*[       ,  knowled 

and  long  services  of  the  attendants  of  the  Institution  by  the  award  of^^^<>' 
the  first  premium  of  the  ^^  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  ■"•"*" 
Insane  "  to  Mr.  Adam  Smithy  who  has  been  for  the  long  period  of  29 
years  a  servant — and  a  most  attached  servant — of  the  Institution. 
This  Society^  whose  headquarters  are  in  London,  annually  offers  for 
open  competition  to  attendants  on  the  insane  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  premiums  for  meritorious  conduct  and  length  of  service. 
Another  of  our  attendants  has  been  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Asylum  for  25  years.    It  is  further  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  among  artizans,  labourers,  plough -DenMii^ 
men,  and  other  eligible  persons,  to  become  employed  as  Asylum-atten-MAsjic 
dants.     At  present  we  have  36  candidates  for  the  first  vacancy.    We 
are  in  the  habit,  in  consequejice  of  the  number  of  applications,  of  keep- 
ing a  list  of  candidates,  showing  the  nature  of  their  qualifications  and 
the  character  of  their  recommendations,  from  which  h'st  we  select  u«tori 
according  to  eligibility  when  vacancies  occur.     These  applications  are^ 
generally  more  numerous  when,  from  any  cause,  there  is  a  general 
dearth  of  work  among  the  operative  classes  of  the  community ;  but  the 
demand  for  employment  in  the  Institution  is,  in  a  great  measure,  inde- 
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pendent  of  snoh  circumstances.  Old  soldiers  are  perhaps  the  most 
common  applicants ;  next  follow  labourers  and  ploughmen ;  artizans 
present  themselves  less  frequently^  unfortunately^  in  consequence  of 
their  labour  generally  being  in  greater  demand  and  their  wages  high  in 
Artisan  at-  ^^  good  timcs."  This  class  of  applicants  is,  however,  to  us  the  most 
important^  inasmuch  as  carpenters^  masons^  plumbers^  shoemakers^ 
tailors^  blacksmiths^  gasfitters^  and  gardeners  are  always  useful  in  a 
large  institution.  We  have  also  had  applications  from  schoolmasters^ 
mill-overseers,  commercial  travellers,  and  others,  belonging  to  a  higher 
rank  in  life  than  artizans  or  labourers,  whom  family  misfortunes  or 
other  causes  had  compelled  to  seek  such  a  means  of  subsistence. 
Though  the  majority  of  applicants  for  situations  were  actuated  by  the 
desire  simply  for  an  honest  and  honourable  subsistence,  there  were  some 
who  professed  their  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
a  useful  and  important  field  of  labour.  Wo  arc  in  the  habit  of  appointing 
no  one,  who  has  not  been  fully  made  aware  beforehand  of  the  serious 
and  irksome  nature  of  the  duties  which  he  proposes  entering  upon. 
Testimonies  The  Strongest  testimony  that  can  be  borne  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
educnti-nai  mcaus  which  wc  havc  been  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  employinir, 

and  recrea-  "^  r     .f      07 

HJca!  "**  ^^^  ^^®  education  and  recreation  of  our  patients,  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  similar  appliances  for  instruction  and  amusement  have  been  estab- 
lished—  to  a  minor  degree — in  some  other  Asylums;  while  many 
persons  who,  when  these  appliances  were  originally  introduced,  sneered 
at  them  as  absurdities,  or  the  fruits  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  now  recog- 
nise them  as  important  and  solid  advantages.  Doubtless,  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  extremes  are  most  dangerous.  Education  and  re- 
creation among  the  insane  may  be  carried  to  excess — ^they  may  become 

Dangers  of  the  '^hobbics"  of  superintendents — or  they  may  not  be  made  use  of  at 

extreme  ^         ^ 

practices.     ^^  ^  auxiliary  means  of  treatment.     The  one  evil  is  probably  as  great 
as  the  other,  and  both  are  sedulously  to  be  guarded  against.     In  medio 
tutissimtu  is  here,  as  everywhere,  a  safe  principle  of  guidance,  and  we 
profess  to  do  no  more  than  attempt  to  strike  the  ^^  happy  medium." 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  a  feeling  exists — ^in  England  more  espe- 
cially —  that  in  Asylums  where  amusement  abounds  work   is  found 
Work  and    neglected — that  those  distinguished  for  balls  and  concerts,  pic-nics  and 
compatible  Walking  cxcursions,  lectures  and  classes,  are  not  those  distinguished  for 
■*»T.  well  kept  gardens — well  cultivated  fields — well  filled  workshops — or  a 

full  exchequer.    This,  however,  is  an  idea  as  unjust  as  it  is  ungenerous; 
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liie  two  thin^  are  quite  oompatiUo ;  ooonpoiion  and  relaxation  alter- 
nate wiihy  and  assist,  and  do  not  antagonise,  each  other.  We  believe 
that  miaoonceptions,  where  they  eidst,  do  so  mainly  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
prejndiced  or  ignorant  persons  not  having  for  themselves  witnessed  the 
woriung  of  the  system  which  they  condemn.  Another  mistake,  which 
we  wonld  take  the  liberty  of  indicating  to  cavillers,  is  this,  that  the 
management  of  Asylums  in  one  country  is  not  of  itself  a  safe  guide  tOj^'J]!!!?"^ 
their  management  in  another.  The  inner  life  and  the  detuls  of  nia-^^„^ 
nagement  in  the  Asylums  of  England  and  Ireland  di£fer  in  various  par-trteSm^^ 
ticolars  from  those  of  Scotland,  just  as  the  customs  of  the  EngUsh  and 
Irish  diffisr  somewhat  irom  those  of  the  Scotch.  The  same  system  of 
management  is  found  not  to  be  equally  suited  for  the  Asylums  of  these 
three  countries — so  muchso,thatwe  have  known  English  Superintendents 
objeeted  to  as  candidates  for  the  charge  of  Scotch  Asylums  on  the  ground 
of  their  very  experience ;  and  the  contrast  is  still  greater  between  British 
and  Foreign  Asylums.  He,  therefore,  who  thinks  that  the  same  unmodi- 
fied system  of  management  should  prove  suitable  in  Scotland  which  is 
found  serviceable  in  England  or  Ireland,  Germany  or  France,  America 
or  India,  is  simply  guilty  of  unpardonable  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
whether  in  its  healthy  or  diseased  manifestations.  For  instance,  as 
a  general  rule,  no  amosement  is  perhaps  more  extensively  or  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  in  the  Scotch  Asylums  than  dancing,  while  we 
have  the  testimony  of  several  Englbh  Superintendents  to  the  effect,  that 
in  many  English  County  Asylums  dancing  would  be  the  reverse  of  an 
amusement. 
Our  Course  of  Lectures  during  the  past  winter  has  been  both  full  winter 

oourae  of 

and  varied,  as  the  following  programme  will  testify  : —  lectuna. 


/Otirte  of 
uadiogs. 


7. 

8. 
i). 

10. 
11. 
12. 


.  ^^iiii  raton,  Chaplaiu  to  TliO  1 

H.M.  Indian  Forces. 

llev.  Alex.  Wallace,  CJlasst'W.  Peasant  Litei 

Professor   Blackie,    University  Modern  Ciree 


of  Edinbnrgh. 

Thomas  MiUer,  LL.D.  Hector 
of  the  Perth  Academy. 

Andrew  Murray,  £aq.  of  Con- 
land. 

Rer.  R.  J.  Craig,  Perth. 


Li 
Optics ;  wi 

Structure  and  1 

withlU 

Animal  Instincl 


In  order  to  vary  the  character  of  the  Icctt 
introduced  this  year  in  the  form  of  Ecadii 
approved  British  and  American  poets  and  n 
most  pleasantly  to  alternate  with  the  lectw 
most  useful  and  interesting^  not  less  from  the 
inherent  excellence.     We  subjoin  a  program 
kind  of  Headings  selected. 

n.    PnOORAMME   OF   ReA 


1. 

RXADBB. 

SCBJBf 

ReT.  John  Paton. 

Selections  frc 

Ambroti 

2. 

Dr.  Lorimer. 

Selections  firom  M 

3. 

Sheriff  Barclay. 

„   Qtereu%*Lect 

4. 

Ber.  John  Paton. 
(•MiM  Shear— 

„    Lonnf*"—* 
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Qemian  among  a  few  of  the  higher  ranks  of  patients^  while  Dr.  Lori- 
mer  established  one  for  the  Elements  of  Music  among  the  attendants. 

UI.  Programme  of  Classes. 


L 

TlAOHXB. 

SUBJSCT. 

Pupils. 

Dar  op 
MxnxMQ. 

Sir.  H.  F.  Schaefer, 

Qeriuan. 

Higher  Class  Patients. 

Eirenings  of 

Ftath  Aeademy. 

Friday. 

2. 

Dr.  Lorimer. 

Elements  of  Muaic. 

Attendants. 

Thursday. 

t 

MiH  Giddiogs. 

PBalmody. 

All  classes  of  Patients 
and  Attendants. 

Thursday. 

4. 

% 

r  BeligioQB  iDstruction. 

Do. 

Sunday. 

5. 

MiM  Shearer,  and 

1  Reading,  History,  and 

r 

Wednesday. 

f     Mr.  C . 

j          Geography. 

<  Panper  Ptktients. 

6. 

s 

(  Writing  and  Arithmetic 

I 

Saturday. 

The  soenes  of  pic-nic  excursions  during  the  smnmers  of  1858  andAmute- 

meutik. 

1859  have  been  Plean^  Stirling^  and  Bannookbum  ;   Murthly  Castle  Pic-nics. 
and  Bimam  Hill^  Dunkeld ;   Crieff  and  Drununond  Castle  ;   Dunsin- 
nan  Hill ;   Glenalmond  ;   Kinfauns  ;   and  Campsie  Linn.      Carriage 
drives^  as  heretofore^  haye  chiefly  taken  the  direction  of  Pitoaithlj 
Wells  and  the  Bridge  of  Earn  ;  Stormontfield  Ponds  ;  Glencarse  and 
(Scone.     Athletic  Games  have  come  into  greater  favour  than  heretofore.  Athletic 
A  Cricket  Club  has  been  formed^  and  a  uniform  manufactured  for  its  Cricket 
members  by  tho  ladies  of  our  community.      '^ Excelsior"  has  been 
chosen  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  club^  and  each  member 
bears  this  ''  strange  device "  emblazoned  on  the  front  of  his  blue  or 
scarlet  bonnet.    Last  summer  several  cricket  matches  were  played  for 
cricket  belts  and  other  prizes.     Football  has  also  become  very  popular ;  Foot-bau 
and  it  is  a  game  better  suited  than  cricket  or  bowls  for  spring  or 
autumn  weather — still  more  so  for  that  of  winter.    Bums'  Centenary  Bums*  c 
was  celebrated  by  a  concert  of  Scotch  music^  recitations  of  original  oert. 
verses  in  honour  of  the  Bard  or  his  works  being  interspersed  among  the 
musical  performances.     During  the  past  year  we  have  received  a  greater 
amount  of  assistance  in  our  amusements  ah  extra  than  in  previous  years. 
It  aflfords  us  much  pleasure  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  profeMio 
offering  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Sir  Thomas  Moncroiffeconc«ru, 
and  Lord  Charles  Kerr  for  their  kindness  in  placing  at  our  command 
the  services  of  the  Band  of  the  Royal  Perthshire  Militia  on  the  occa- 
sioQ  of  our  Christmas  Ball ;  to  Mr.  George  Tedder^  Professor  of  Music^ 
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cert ;  j\Ir.  Herbert's  and  ^Irs.  Baker's  Concc 
the   Animal    Races  ;    the  County  and    Cit^ 
Lectures  by  Professor  Blackic  on  "  Educatic 
the  "  Life  and  Genius  of  Burns  ; "  Dr.  Stirl 
Dr.  Lindsay  on  ^'Substitutes  for  Paper  Mi 
gomery  on  ''  Ejiowlcdge  ; "  and  various  Curl 
inkNM     elsewhere.     Our  reunions  occasionally  prese 

evening 

r^       plea^ng  as  they  are  unexpected  and  novel. 

racter.  ^y^Q^  sinco  they  resided  within  our  precincts^  h 
the  battle  of  life,  sometimes  revisit  their  old 
sions^  but  they  are  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  th( 

ingi  of  tives.    WiveS;  daughters^  sisters^  and  other  re 

nts 

Beu-  derable  distances  to  be  present  at  our  Christ 
''for  auld  langsyne/'  and,  as  it  were^  at  the 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  Such  meetings  ai 
have  all  the  fervour  and  familiarity  which  tl 
private  homes  ;  and  the  affections  thus  publicly 
seasons,  have  had  the  happiest  effects,  not  onl 
tients  visited,  but  on  the  body  of  the  inmates  a1 
their  position  does  not  place  them  beyond  the  { 
exclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordii 
ships  of  life.  By  moans  of  correspondence,  mc 
permitted  to  certain  nf  ^"^^  • —  • 
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otiier  cases  the  retatavcs  visit  tbe  patients  hero^  accompaDjing  them  io 
driTes  or  walks  in  the  Deighbourhood.     Taking  advantage  of  well-known 
feminine  tastes  and  instincts,  as  developed  in  the  young,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  similarity,  in  many  respects,  between  insane  persons  and  chil- 
dren, it  oocnrred  to  ns  that  the  introduction  of  Dolls  into  the  female  DoUt  in 
gdUeries  as  playthings  might  be  useful,  if  only  as  furnishing  sources  of  s^*'^ 
amusement.    The  result  proved  the  correctness  of  our  conjecture,  uwir  um 
They  were  at  once  seized  upon  with  the  greatest  eagerness  by  individual 
patients,  who  bestowed  upon  them  names,  and  tended  them  with  all  the 
fondness  of  mothers,  while  the  whole  inmates  of  a  gallery  capable  of 
doing  so  were  set  to  work  to  contribute  articles  of  dress.     Bome  ladies 
tike  an  intense  and  imceasing  delight  in  fondling  their  dolls,  which  are 
Uieir  inseparable  companions.    But  these  playthings  have  conferred 
higher  benefits,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  lady 
kbouring  under  puerperal  mania  began  to  recover  from  the  moment  she 
east  eyes  upon  a  doll,  her  recovery  being  speedy  and  satisfactory.    Our 
Library,  Museum,  and  Bazaar  are  daily  receiving  solid  and  valuable  ubmry, 
additions  ;  they  are  now  in  full  working  order,  and  furnish  sources  of *b<^  ^* 
great  pleasure  and  of  much  instruction  to  our  inmates. 
Had  our  late  esteemed  chaplain,  the  Bev.  John  Paton,  now  at-cireniati 

^         ^  '  of  the  B 

tached  to  H.  M.  Forces  in  India,  been  at  his  post  to  have  presented  {^^°^j^ 
his  report  to  the  Directors  for  the  present  year,  he  would  probably  have***^"*"^*"' 
referred  to  an  experiment,  which  was  suggested  by  him  and  initiated 
under  his  auspices,  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among 
certain  classes  of  the  patients.  It  is  notorious  that  in  some  forms  of 
insanity,  marked  by  great  exaltation  or  depression  of  the  religious  sen- 
timents, the  study  of  the  Bible  is  calculated  to  foster  the  disease  and  to 
render  nugatory  all  the  efforts  of  the  physician  to  eradicate  it.  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  certain  Books  or  parts  of  the  Bible — such  as 
the  Book  of  Revelation — are  usually  selected  for  study  by  such  patients, 
these  parts  or  sections  being  the  ones  best  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions  or  excite  intensely  the  emotions.  In  such  cases,  or  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  prevent  all  access  to  the  Bible.  But, 
undoubtedly,  there  is  a  serious  responsibility  attachable  to  shutting  up 
Uie  Bible  from  those  whom  certfun  other  of  its  books  or  sections  might 
tend  to  soothe  and  comfort.  Hence  it  was  supposed,  that,  if  certain 
apparently  harmless  books,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  could  be  bound  sepa-iaoiMtio: 

oernuji 

rately  and  supplied  in  special  cases,  instead  of  the  entire  book,  niuch  Books  ok 
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.y  ow  lar  as  It  goes,  it  is  fuvoura 
of  the  object  originally  conttjintilatod. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Lunatic  Asyl 
the  Perthshire  District  Board  of  Lunacy  1 
Pauper  Asylum  at  or  near  Murthly^  Dunke 
terior  steps  have  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  e 
by  various  other  District  Boards  of  Lunacy  tk 
these  Asylums  are  ready  for  occupation^  one  € 
removal  from  this  Asylum  of  its  whole  Pau 
ftatare  amount  of  space  will  thus  be  rendered  availab 

.nrraj's 

u  iiuu-  disposal  of  which  space  the  Directors  of  the  '. 
time  had  under  consideration.     The  Act  of  I 
to  confers  great  benefits  on  the  pauper  insane 
the  most  ample  and  admirable  provision  for  the 
cure ;  it  places  at  their  command  all  modem 
ment  of  their  malady^  which  science  or  humanit 
tance  But  it  does  not  confer  equivalent  advantages  up 

lams  .  1 

j^-^Q  rank  of  paupers ;  m  some  details  it  even  tn 
though  unwittingly  no  doubt^  in  evidence  whei 
to  the  fact,  that  while  (Section  31)  2s  Gd  is  cl 
warrant  in  the  case  of  the  admission  of  a  Paup 
charged  in  the  case  of  every  person  ^'  not  being  i 
fore  generally  denominated,  in  contradistioRt 
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wiD  immedifttely  beeomo  apparent^  the  pauper  insase  with  other  daoes 
of  the  poor  insane-— that  is,  the  insane  belonging  to  the  operative  ranks 
of  society^  labonrers^  artiians,  and  the  like — as  well  as  with  the  insane 
of  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  In  the  case  of  the  pauper^  parochial  Burden 
relief  is  at  once  sought  for^  no  feelings  of  delicacy  or  pride  allow  them-||i^«^^P|^ 
tliemsdves  to  interfere  with  the  request  for  assistance.  In  the  case  of  ^'^  ^^'^ 
a  poor  private  patient^  the  patient  himself^  his  relatives  or  guardians, 
seom  and  seout  the  idea  of  becoming  dependent  on  charitable  aid  so 
kmg  as  there  remains  to  either  of  them  a  single  penny.  Vast  sacrifices 
are  fivquently  to  our  knowledge  made  to  gather  together  the  minimum 
board  charged  by  a  public  or  private  Asylum  ;  hardships  are  endured 
at  home  to  an  incredible  extent,  in  order  that  an  insane  husband  or 
wife,  mother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be 
tended  and  treated  with  care  and  comfort  in  an  Asylum.  Perhaps  the 
sam  is  the  result  of  a  subscription  among  several  families  of  artisans 
very  ill  able  to  spare  any  drain  on  their  finances.  In  a  word,  the  ex- 
pense of  board  for  a  private  patient  of  the  operative  class,  and  oven  of 
a  rank  much  above  this  in  social  status,  falls  heavily  on  one  or  more 
individuals,  to  whom  the  loss  or  expenditure  of  a  shilling  may  be  matter 
of  vital  importance  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  a  pauper,  it  &lls  lightly  on  a 
body  of  ratepayers  well  able  to  afford  it.  Humsnity  would  suggest 
that  every  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  the  relatives  or  guardians  of 
a  private  patient  in  such  a  oase  ;  but  from  their  construction  and  mode 
of  government  few  Asylums  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  At  present  the 
'^  indigent  private  insane  *'  of  Scotland,  to  borrow  the  designation  used 
by  the  Board  of  Lunacy  for  the  classes  of  the  insane  we  have  been  above 
contrasting  with  paupers,  are  associated  mainly  in  public  Asylums  with 
paupers  on  the  one  hand  and  with  patients  of  the  affluent  classes  on 
tlie  other.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1857,  most  of  the  exist- 
ing Scotch  Asylums  will  become  virtually  Pauper  Asylums — that  is,  the 
bulk  of  their  population  will  consist  of  paupers,  while  the  contemplated 
new  District  Asylums  are  intended  solely  or  virtually  for  paupers.  The 
Board  of  Lunacy,  however,  in  its  first  Beport  (page  xii),  favours  the 
idea  of  associating,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  the  indigent  private 
insane  with  paupers  in  the  new  District  Asylums.  To  such  association  Asrocut 
there  are  at  present  legal  difficulties ;  but  there  are  many  s^og^i'f^^^*" 
reasons  why,  in  many,  if  not  in  most  or  all,  cases,  it  is  preferable  to 
keep  the  pauper  insane  as  a  class  by  themselves,  and  to  associate  the 
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himself  depending  on  his  daily  exertions  f 
no  uncommon  event  in  this  age  of  eager 
income  at  once  fails  ;  his  family  arc  suddc 
other  relatives  or  friends  belong  perhaps  to 
himself^  and  are  possessed  of  but  little  of  t 
circumstanoes^  it  is  matter  of  extreme  diffii 
to  nuse  an  annual  sum  of  £oO  or  upwa 
secure  in  an  Asjlom  anything  like  the  com: 
he  has  been  accustomed.     Or  let  us  suppose 
nesB  becoming  insane  from  the  intense  exerti 
make  for  a  livelihood^  or  from  the  vicissitudes 
moved  in  good  circles  of  society  in  former 
plished,  amiable^  and  intelligent ;  she  has  lost 
cast  an  orphan  on  the  wide^  cold  world^  unpro^ 
none ;   she  is  struggling  for  a  bare  subsiste 
smites  her  to  the  dust,  her  employers  are  u 
selves  with  her  maintenance.    In  either  of  i 
relatives  or  friends  may  be  willing  or  able  to  ] 
derably  below  that  charged  for  a  pauper  ;  if  nc 
is  to  cast  the  unfortunate  patients  on  the  poor 
patients  are  admitted  as  paupers,  or  as  '^  indigc 
opinion  they  ought  to  be  treated  in  their  ca 
ladies,  as  educated,  woii  i —  "• 
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bert  aeoommodation^  tho  best  society^  and  the  highest  comforts  at  the 
cummand  of  thoae  who  have  formerly  moved  in  good  circles  of  society, 
irreqicctiye  of  the  rates  of  board  their  relatives  or  guardians  are  now 
able  to  afford — snoh  a  profesmonal  man  and  governess  while  insane  mnst 
become  in  all  essential  particulars  paupers,  they  must  be  inmates  of  a 
Panper  Asylum,  walk  in  pauper  galleries,  sleep  in  pauper  dormitories, 
and  live  on  pauper  fare.    But  in  certain  other  respects  they  are  in- 
finitelj  worse  off  than  paupers  proper.    Pauper  fare  and  pauper  cloth- 
ings pauper  bedding  and  pauper  houfflug,  pauper  occupations  and  pauper 
enjoyments,  are  aU  in  themselves  good  qtuxid  the  class  paupers  (we  speak 
of  the  arrangements  which  already  exist  in  the  Scotch  Public  Asylums, 
and  of  those  which  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  new  District  Asylums),  and 
apart  from  the  associations  which  they  call  forth,  or  are  calculated  to  call 
forih,  are  not  necessarily  objectionable  to,  nor  unfitted  for,  the  insane  of 
ranks  in  society  above  the  pauper  class.    But  sensitive,  educated  minds, 
unless  sunk  hopelessly  in  fatuity,  naturally  shrink  from  association  with 
a  class  upon  which  they  have  always,  rightly  or  wrongly,  looked  down 
as  inferior  to  themselves  in  birth  and  breeding.     The  mixed  character 
of  the  population  in  many  public  Asylums,  and  in  particular  the  asso- 
ciation  under  the  same  roof,  or  within  the  same  grounds,  of  pauper 
patients,  with  inmates  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks,  are  probably 
strong  reasons  why  hitherto  private  patients  have  been  very  much 
treated  in  private  Asylums,  especially  in  England.    There  is,  how-pHTatew 
ever,  in  many  quarters,  and  on  divers  accounts,  a  prejudice  agidnst  SfyiamK 
private  boarding-houses  or  retreats — Asylums  they  may  be  called,  but 
they  are  seldom  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  insanity,  which  all  Asylums  undoubtedly  should  be ;  such  establish- 
ments, fix>m  lack  of  the  necessary  capital  and  the  absence  of  public 
patronage  and  supervision,  cannot,  and  do  not,  possess  the  same  advan- 
tages for  treatment  as  public  Asylums.     Indeed,  there  are  many  and 
cogent  reasons  for  preferring  large  public  Asylums  to  small  private 
boarding-houses,  for  certain  classes  at  least  of  the  insane  of  the  middle 
and  higher  ranks.    The  strong  prevalent  feeling  against  private  houses 
is  one  daily  met  with  in  our  experience,  and  in  that  of  every  superin- 
tendent of  an  Asylum.     We  constantly  see  cases,  where,  in  order  to 
prevent  Parochial  Boards  sending  pauper  patients  to  the  cheapest  pri- 
vate boanUng-houses,  the  relatives  implement — at  great  personal  sacri- 
fices— ^the  difference  of  board  between  our  charges  and  those  of  the 
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cannot  here  revert  to  tlio  subject.     The  w: 
vatc  patients,  that  is,  insane  persons  not  pn 
the  niiJdle  classes  of  society,  has  been  lon^ 
where  two  institutioDS  have  been  erected  wi; 
to  meet  this  want — viz.  those  of  Co  ton  II  il 
near  Manchester.     And  yerjr  rocently,  the 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  has  been  fi 
rani  or  an  of  Shaftesbury,  Dr.  Harvey  of  Southampton 

ijlum  for  .  .... 

te  middle   there  is  no  such  institution  quite  apart  from  £ 
«tund.     jg  already  much  required,  and  that  it  will  be 
when  the  new  District  Asylums  arc  built, 
With  a  yiew  to  meet  this  clamant  public  wa 
ray's  Royal  Institution  haye  it  in  yiew,  und 
•nu*s     created  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  18^ 
)n  to  bo-aboye  more  fully  alluded  to^  to  deyote  it  mainly 
niddie'^  patients — that  is,  in  general  terms,  patients  i 
^^*^  modation  left  yaoant  by  the  remoyal  of  on 
probably  be  remodelled  and  adapted  mainly 
highest  ranks  in  society ;   2.  Of  the  middle 
operatiye  classes^  who  decline,  or  are  iudepei 
This  proposed  alteration  in  the  constitution  o: 
to  by  the  Board  of  Lunacy  in  their  first  annu 
terms  (p.  zxiii)  : — *'Tho  "nii"*-^— 
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ander  the  belief  that  thej  were  doiDg  a  greater  amount  of  real  good  to 
mSvidiialB^  as  well  as  coDferring  a  greater  benefit  on  society  at  large, 
in  lasistiDg  the  generous  and  self-saerificing  efforts  of  relatives  and 
gQardiftns,  in  indigent  private  oases,  by  reducing  the  rates  of  board,  or 
otherwise,  and  in  reserving  their  accommodation  for  patients  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  than  in  devoting  the  Institution  under  their 
ehajge  to  the  purposes  solely  or  midnly  of  a  Pauper  Asylum.  They 
have  oonaiilered  themselves  privileged — from  the  nature  of  their  Boyal 
Charter  and  organisation — ^by  having  it  in  their  power  to  benefit  the 
dasBes  indicated ;  and  so  satisfied  have  they  been  of  the  soundness  of 
the  principle,  and  of  the  benefits  of  the  practice  in  question,  that  they 
are  glad  the  Act  of  1857  opens  up  to  them  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  e&rts  in  the  same  direction.  So  far  as  wo  are  aware,  when  the 
oontemplated  alteration  is  carried  out,  Murray's  Royal  Institution  will 
be  the  only  Public  Asylum  in  Scotland  unassociated  with,  and  apart 
firom,  a  Panper  Asylum  or  department,  which  devotes  itself  chiefly  to 
patients  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Hence  it  cannot  fail  to  offer 
peouliar  advantages  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  object  to  permit  insane 
ndatives  to  associate  with  the  uneducated  or  degraded — with  paupers ; 
who  are  prejudiced  against  private  Asylums,  or  who  from  any  cause 
prefer  public  to  private  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  insanity ; 
and  who  have  more  confidence  in  Asylum,  than  in  home,  treatment. 
We  must  be  excused,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  making  any  remarks  on 
the  special  qualifications  of  this  Asylum  as  an  hospital  or  residence  for  pa- 
tients of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks.  The  Iloyal  Commissioners  of  1855,  capabiiitii 
however,  in  their  Report  (dated  1857,  page  98)  refer  to  its  capabilities ta^es  of '" 

Murray  A 

'^of  the  highest  order,"  snd  go  on  to  remark :  ''The  establishment  consists ^^^^  i"' 
of  a  well  constructed  building,  specially  designed  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  an  adjoining  mansion  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  also  a  farm 
hoose  and  farm  buildings.  The  whole  are  well  placed  on  a  large  estate 
in  a  picturesque  and  retired  situation,  easily  accessible  by  railway,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  a  large  town.  It  is  evident,  that,  in  these 
re^ieetB,  the  Institution  possesses  a  valuable  combination  of  advantages 
equal  if  not  w^perior  to  any  nmUar  establishmerU  in  the  United  Kingdom," 

We  have  been  repeatedly  applied  to  for  suggestions  or  advice  re-  smnestion 
gsrding  the  best  construction  or  arrangement  of  Asylums.    There  are  strn^on 
▼ery  many  points  on  which  we  should  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  an  op-^'^J^ 
portottity  of  expressing  our  opinions ;  and  the  present  is  certainly  a 


n'i^^rir.tta-  sanitv.     TLe-io  pr'.f*;-«ional  men  ouizbt 
</u/^^.  dentlv  a.r^rt  thev  do  know  better,  than 

how  Asjlums  should  be  best  constmcte 
their  use  as  curathre  establishmentfi.     1 
eonsolted^  and  have  been  allowed  to  man 
tioD^  from  the  {dans  npfwards^  UDgaided  b} 
of  medical  ezperta.    The  resolta  haxe  bee 
eoontriea^  to  prerent  a  repetition  of  such  e: 
BriMof     In  older  Aayhims  thronghoat  Europe^  irrc 
tion  are  attributable  to  architects ;  rast  a 
squandered  on  bnildings  not  at  all  adapted 
pnrposes  for  which  they  were^  or  at  least 
classifieation  and  proper  treatment  have  be 
the  defects  have  been  snch  that  no  labour 
snporintendents  eonld  correct  or  supply  th 
Ireland  seen   new  Asylums^   or  portions 
erected  by  Grovemment — London  architcc 
medical  men  having  been  consulted — so  utt< 
purposes,  that  before  they  could  be  inhabitc 
sary  to  pull  them  down  and  rebuild  them,  o 
expensive  alterations.     In  some  of  these  ^ 
evident  in  the  construction  whereof  seemed 
economy — we  h»v«  - — 
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are  to  bfaune ;  they  are  tbe  very  reverse  of  models  upon  which  to  coo- 
itraei  ovr  new  District  Asylums.   There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thatprind^iat 
■any,  if  not  all,  of  the  District  Asylums  will  be  constructed  on  Proper  j^wDj-tric 
priiMi|iIeB;  and  we  fondly  hope  that  these  institutions  will  furnish  mo-^^^^ 
dda  for  pauper  Asylums,  which  other  countries  will  see  it  their  interest 
to  imitate.    Not  only  are  medical  experts  being  consulted  in  regard  to 
tlie  sites  and  oonstruction  of  such  District  Asylums  as  have  been  already 
detennined  upon,  but  in  some  cases  at  least  the  Medical  Superinten-  Appoint- 
dent  is  being  appointed  as  the  first,  and  most  important,  step,  i°s!!^*^ten 
the  organization  of  the  establishment  or  construction  of  the  building.  ^^'* 
His  doty  is  to  direct  the  architect  in  his  plans,  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing operatiotts,  and  to  visit  the  Asylums  of  this  and  other  countries,  with 
a  view  to  Imng  the  united  experience  of  Europe,  and  it  may  be  America, 
to  bear  upon  the  rendering  the  particular  establishment  under  his  charge 
as  perfect  in  its  appointments  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.    We  have  no 
heaitation  in  affirming  that  such  appointments  are  correct  in  principle, 
and  we  trust  they  will  be  found  equally  economical  in  practice.     The 
Members  of  the  Inverness  District  Board  of  Lunacy  have  set  a  noble 
example  by  appointiuf^  a  medical  superintendent  before  even  the  plans 
of  their  Asylum  have  been  decided  upon ;  it  is  intended  that  he  should 
reside  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  Asylum  and  personally  superintend 
the  works  ab  initio.    We  sincerely  trust  that  this  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed forthwith  by  other  District  Boards  of  Lunacy,  being  well  assured 
they  will  ultimately  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.    Architects  of 
emioenoe  in  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  have  been  invited  to  send  in 
competition  plans  for  certain  of  the  new  District  Asylums,  and  some  of 
these  arohitects  at  least  are  sedulously  availing  themselves  of  tbe  op- 
portunity of  gathering  the  ideas  of  the  leading  medical  superintendents 
throughout  the  country  regarding  the  best  construction  of  hospitals  for 
the  insane.    Besides,  architects  have  an  admirable  guide  in  the  rules 
laid  down  anent  the  construction  of  Asylums  in  the  first  Eeport  of  the 
Board  of  Lunacy  (Page  115,  Appendix  0).    And,  lastly,  the  fact  that 
all  plans  selected  by  District  Boards  must  be  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved of  by,  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  at  Edinburgh  before  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  builder,  yields  an  additional  security  that  the 
forthcoming  District  Asylums  of  Scotland  will  be  a  credit  to  the  country, 
in  so  &r  as  they  will  be  wanting  in  no  essential  requirement  for  the 
comfort  and  cure  of  the  insane  poor. 


Q x^»    vAtoauvui 


the  lead — in  the  form  of  oxide  and  carboi 

up  by  the  water,  cither  in  a  state  of  solut 

deleterious  or  even  poisonous  results  may 

cording  to  the  quantity  so  taken  up  by  th< 

person.    This  may  be  the  unknown  or  un 

oolicky  and  paralytic  affections  among  the 

condly^  the  water  may  so  act  on  the  lead  as  t 

to  the  extent  of  causing  constant  leakag 

quent  repairs  of  lead  cisterns  or  pipes,  and 

times  the  renewal  thereof.    It  has  long 

chemists  and  by  the  public  as  a  fact,  tht 

which  thus  act  on  lead,  and  that  they  do  so 

ness  or  purity.     This  is  in  the  main  correc 

true,  for  some  soft  or  pure  waters  do  not  the 

is  more  important  for  us  to  announce  is,  that 

certun  circumstances,  act  upon  lead  as  powci 

a  way,  as  certain  pure  or  soft  ones  do.    'J 

which  we  were  led  by  a  series  of  investigai 

last  year  and  laid  before  the  meeting  of 

Leeds.'*'    To  the  paper  embodying  the  resea 

refer  for  full  particulars  of  the  circumstancefi 

action  of  hard  waters  on  lead  takes  place,  m 
of  preventinor  At*  i^a^>^^^-^-  -  '•      •^* 
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whieh  oannol  be  used  without  certain  precautions.  And  it  also  drew 
finrth  IIm  suggestion^  that^  in  towns  and  eommonities  of  all  sorts  and 
waeB,  before  nmng  a  water  for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes^  great  care 
aboold  be  taken  to  examine  into  its  quality^  as  well  as  its  quantity,  iniportfin 
paitiealarly  in  reference  to  its  action  on  the  material  to  be  used  for  ^^£^"'1^' 
storing  or  couTeyanoe.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  experienced  chemists.  Wo  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
Board  of  Lunacy  gives  a  very  useful  and  necessary  advice  or  caution 
en  this  subjeot,  in  the  suggestions  regarding  the  construction  of  Asylums 
oontuned  in  their  first  Report  (Appendix  0,  No.  1,  Section  6,  and  No. 
2,  Section  80,  Pp.  115  and  118).  '^  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance," 
say  they,  *^  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  good 
water,  of  which  a  careful  analysis  should  be  made,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  proper  materials  for  pipes  and  reservoirs,  and  also  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  drinking  and  washing ;"  and, 
again,  in  reference  to  rain  watery ''  Le€ul  is  an  objectionable  material  for 
pipes  and  reservoirs  as  adulterating  the  water.''  Water  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  supplied  by  gravitation  to  the  highest  part  of  the  building  in  Gmvitatk 
every  Asylum;  failing  this,  steam  power  ought  to  be  used  to  pump  itvmS/ 
up  into  large  cisterns  on  or  under  the  roof.  It  is  fraught  with  many 
disadvantages  to  be  compelled  to  have  recourse — as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  older  Scotch  Asylums — ^to  manual  labour — the  work  of 
patients — to  drive  the  pumps,  or  oUierwise  manage  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  Board  of  Lunacy  takes  up  substan- AdTantmr 
tiaDy  the  same  view  with  ourselves  as  to  the  great  advantages  of  Asy-  HouiieJ*a 
fauns  being  of  a  composite  character,  and  especially  aM  to  the  usefulness 
of  ^  adjunct  houses,"  or  separate  buildings,  of  a  cottage  kind."*"  The 
fiict  of  such  an  organisation  of  the  new  District  Asylums  being  strongly 
recommended  by  Gbvemment,  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  it 
will  be  adopted  in  some  of  these  Asylums  at  least.  Indeed,  we  believe 
the  District  Boards  of  Scotland  will  lay  themselves  open  to  severe  cen- 
sure by  the  country  if  they  do  not  follow  out  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  enlightened  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners,  to  which  we  advert. 
But  not  only  are  we  in  favour  of  detached  buildings  for  certain  classes 
of  patients — as  the  quiet,  harmless,  and  industrious — ^but  we  should 
further  recommend  that  the  central  or  principal  building — the  hospital 

*  Fint  AnnvAl  Report,  Appendix  C,  No.  2,  SectioD  C 
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Mepnntkm  proper — Bhoald  coDnsi^  to  a  oertaio  extent^  of  aqparaie  a^meiitB  or 
"^o^^^J^o^  departments^  so  aa  to  permit  of  a  proper  classification  of  tiie  inmates. 
'""''*'        Thns^  it  appears  to  us  advisable  to  provide  separate  departments  for — 1. 
The  excited^  noisy^  and  violent ;  2.  The  helpless^  dirty^  and  paralytic ; 
3.  The  ack;  and^  4.  The  epileptics.     The  department  for  the  side 
should  admit  of  a  greater  degree  of  isolation  than  the  other  departments^ 
so  that  it  may  become  available  in  times  of  epidemic  disease.     But  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  allow  such  an  invalid  department  to  obviate 
infirmarief.  the  necessity  of  providing  sick  rooms  or  infirmaries  in  every  gallefy 
for  the  benefit  of  such  patients  as  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to 
have  removed  to  a  greater  distance.     The  arrangement  of  the  depart- 
ments ought  to  be  such  as  will  admit  of  a  comparatively  complete  sepa- 
ration or  isolation^  but  which  will  not^  at  the  same  time,  interfere  with 
easy  access  to  the  officers  of  the  establishment.    Moreover,  as  a  broad 
semmtion  general  principle^  there  ought  to  be  a  separation  between  the  sleeping 
Niffat  ani    accommodation  and  the  departments  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  parlours, 
oKKUtion.    dining  saloons^  workshops^  reading-rooms^  &o.    The  sleeping  accommo- 
dation ought  to  be  on  a  separate  storey — on  the  second  storey^  namely — 
the  apartments  to  be  occupied  during  the  day  being  on  the  ground 
storey.     It  is  unnatural  and  unhomelike  to  have  dormitories  and  par- 
lours— anight  and  day  accommodation — associated  so  intimately  as  they 
are  in  the  older  Scotch  Asylums ;  and  the  plan  of  separation  above 
Namberof  i^eferrcd  to  is  attended  with  many  advantages.     We  believe  that  the 
BtortjlL      best  construction  of  an  Asylum  is  one  of  two  storeys — we  mean  for  the 
advantage  of  the  patients.     Should  there  arise  a  necessity  for  its  en- 
largement^ and  in  every  Asylum  this  must  occur  sooner  or  later^  it  is 
certainly  more  economical  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  height  by  build- 
ing a  third  storey.     In  this  case^  we  think  the  third  storey^  as  well  as 
Eztenninn    the  sccoud^  should  be  set  apart  for  sleeping  accommodation.     But  in 
the  interests  of  the  patients^  rather  than  of  the  ratepayers^  we  would 
recommend  extension  in  the  direction  of  length  as  the  preferable  ar- 
rangement. 

There  are  few  matters  of  more  importance  in  the  construction  of  an 
Heatinir  and  Asylum  than  the  arrangements  for  heatinir  and  ventilation.     Without 

Ventilation.         .       .  .  . 

reviewing  the  various  means^  which  have  been  hitherto  employed  for 
these  purposes^  and  which  are  generally  more  or  less  expensive^  complex, 
and  unsatisfactory  or  mischievous,  we  would  simply  strongly  commend 
heating  by  means  of  open  fireplaces,  and  ventilation  by  means  of  ordi- 
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iMUCj  doon  and  windows.^  We  cannot  have  with  the  old  system  of  flues 
boih  adequate  heating  and  ventilation,  nor  can  the  distribation  of  the 
heat  be  at  all  times  properly  equali^d  or  regulated.     According  as 
soperinteDdents  take  difibrent  views  of  the  relative  advantages  of  heating 
and  ventilation^  so  we  find  particular  Asylums  over-heated  or  under- 
beafted.    We  believe  overheating  to  be  infinitely  the  greater  danger  of  Danim  oi 
the  two  in  public  Asylums.    In  order  at  all  to  equalise  the  temperaturej^**'- 
doon  and  windows  must  be  kept  dosed ;  a  stifling^  hot  atmosphere  is 
prodnoed ;  nausea  and  lassitude^  coughs  and  oolds^  are  comphiined  of  by 
the  patients^  who  frequently  of  themselves  request  the  flue-fires  to  be 
removed.    We  are  not  satisfied  that  any  complex  modem  system  of 
heating  la  at  all  comparable^  in  point  of  efficiency^  with  the  old  and 
simple  plan  of  open  fireplaces^  which  have  the  additional  advantage  of  Admnture 
appearing  comfortable^  cheerful^  and  homelike.    We  prefer^  infinitely^  puc«fl. 
to  see  a  group  of  patients  reading  or  talking  round  a  blithe  fireside^ 
rather  than  crouching  round  the  opening  of  some  flue^  which  is  belching 
forth  its  gusts  of  hot^  sickening  air.     Most  Asylum  Superintendents 
wliom  we  have  met^  who  have  tried  all  the  chief  means  of  heatings  or 
seen  them  tried^  prefer  hot  water  to  hot  air ;  but  they  are  gradually 
^ving  up  both  in  &vour  of  ordinary  open  fireplaces.    In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  open  fireplaces^  we  would  caution  the  constructors 
of  Asylums  against  altogether  doing  away  with  fireguards.  We  feel  this 
caution  abaolutely  necessary^  in  so  far  as  the  opinion  is  propagated  by  UMud 
recognised  authorities  that  they  are  quite  unnecessary  under  any  ctrcum-^^'^s*'*^ 
ataneei.    We  can  only  say  that  we  tried  the  experiment  of  abolishing 
them^  in  deference  to  the  opinion  alluded  to^  and  that  we  were  speedily 
compelled  to  replace  them^  in  some  form^  in  the  majority  of  cases.     We 
found  them  more  especially  necessary  on  the  female  side  of  the  house ; 
in  some  oases,  on  account  of  epileptic  patients  being  in  the  habit  of  sit- 
ting  over  the  fire  and  falling  into  it  occasionally  while  in  a  fit ;  in  others^  Accidents 
firom  patients  deliberately  setting  fire  to  themselves,  or  to  the  property 
of  other  patients;  in  others^  on  account  of  patients  sitting  for  long 
periods  so  near  the  fire  as  to  bum  their  persons  or  clothing.    Un- 
doubtedly such  accidents  arise  in  some  Asylums  from  the  mixed  cha- 
raoter  of  the  inmates  of  the  galleries^  and  the  impossibility^  from  limited 

*  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  recently  lUted  in  ParlUment :  *'  So  fM  m  I  hare  obeerred,  all 
ariiadal  tpimoM  of  TentiUtion  are  a  failure.  Whether  you  hftTe  to  ventilAte  a  Urge 
loom  or  a  Hoote  of  Parluunent,  the  best  way  ii  to  open  a  vind<w,*' 


..J  ...iuuiu  answer  equally  well 
a  great  inistake.     Practically,  it  will   be 
weaving  is  most  successfully  and   beucfi 
spinning  ropes  or  picking  oakum ;  in  a  th 
vnricty  in    a  fourth^  carpentry^  masonry^  and  other  h. 
large  towns^  the  handicrafts  will  probably 
best ;  while^  in  those  in  the  centre  of  agrit 
is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial.     The  ohan 
regulated  partly  by  the  prevalent  occupat 
the  Asylum  is  situated — partly  by  the  prev 
patients — partly  by  a  consideration  of  the 
physically  most  suitable  to  particular  patic 
absolutely  necessary.     At  the  same  time^  th 
acceptable^  none  so  serviceable  to  the  physic 
rHcuitu-    field  or  garden  work.     Agricultural  labour  i 
portant  in  two  distinct  aspects — Ist^  as  heal 
2d^  as  remunerative  to  the  establishment — a 
venue^  and  thus  assisting  in  the  reduction  o 
fiuof     the  burden  on  the  ratepayer.     Some  authorii 
ing  that  a  pauper  Asylum^  with  a  sufficien* 
self-supporting.     But  this  is  probably  an  e 
the  idea  of  economy  or  the  interests  of  the 
that  of  cure  or  the  interests  of  the  patient. 


1  Labour. 
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ooontiy  diatrictB^  we  would  strongly  reoommend  the  possesBion  of  a  staff 
of  artisan  atteodaDta — that  is^  attendants  who  have  been  brought  up  as 
CHrpenters^  masons^  plumbers^  blaoksmiths,  tailors^  shoemakers^  and  gar- 
dflBerBy  whose  labours  would  save  a  oonsiderable  outlay  in  proouring 
tradesmen  from  distant  towns^  and  would  otherwise  be  a  great  oouTeni- 
enee^  inasmuch  as  accidents  are  constantly  occurring  in  a  large  esta- 
bKshment^  which  require  the  immediate  repair  of  pipes^  locks,  doors^ 
dw.     lliese  attendants  would^  moreover^  superintend  the  workshops^ 
and  train  the  patients  in  various  profitable  handicrafts.     (7asfnaA:tfi^.GAsinakin 
hakmg,  and  hrtunng  are  among  the  processes  which  it  may  be  profitable  Breirinx. 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  in  the  larger  pauper  Asylums^  particularly 
those  considerably  removed  from  towns.    In  small  establishments^  and 
espedally  those  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns^  these  operations  can 
Boaroely  be  expected  to  prove  remunerative ;  in  the  larger  Asylums 
already  existing,  in  England  especially,  they  are  being  gradually  intro- 
duced both  as  economical  and  as  otherwise  convenient.     For  the  same 
reasons  they  are  occasionally  to  be  found  carried  on  in  the  mansion- 
houses  of  country  proprietors  or  landowners.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Bieam.  and  the  mechanical  appliances  which  may  be  made  to  work  AppUca- 
under  its  agency,  may  become  available  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as|^^ 
in  ventilation,  washing,  cooking,  gasmaking,  pumping  water,  &o. ;  and 
it  must  be  cause  of  regret  if  so  powerful  an  agent  is  not  taken  advan- 
iMfnd  of  as  a  means  of  saving  manual  labour.     Again  the  principle  of 
railways  may  be  rendered  extremely  useful  in  the  conveyance  of  sup-  luuwari. 
plies  to,  and  of  food  from,  the  kitchen ;  while,  by  means  of  the  electric  Electric 
telegraphy  the  Superintendent  may  flash  his  orders  to  every  port  of  the 
colony  or  community  under  his  charge.     Indeed,  there  are  many  of  the 
practical  results  of  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  during  the  last 
half-century  which  may  be  made  of  service  in  the  construction  or  orga- 
nisation of  an  hospital  for  the  insane ;  we  need  not  descend  to  details — 
it  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  direction  in  and  from  which  assistance 
may  be  expected.    Though  their  usefulness  is  obvious,  fire-engines  and  Fire-enfcii 
Ughtning-roda  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  construction  of  large  edifices.  Ltichtninfl 
By  certain  modifications  in,  or  additions  to,  the  apparatus,  the  fire- 
enginee  might  be  made  useful  in  cleaning  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
airing  courts  or  galleries,  or  in  watering  the  fields  or  garden. 

Many  of  the  older  existing  Asylums  commit  a  great  error  in  allowing  son  ne:e 
the  escape  of  their  whole  sewage,  which,  if  collected  for  agricultural 


c*iia   unjmruouaDK 

up  and  render  available  the  Asylum  se 
to  show    how  this  may    best  be    done, 
tcut  authority  to  deal  with  such  a  subj 
for  iDStance^  on  the  advantages  of  scpar; 
parts  of  the  sewage^  or  on  the  mode  of  ii 
a  natural  slope  with  the  liquid  portion  t. 
Prodoctire-  of  impressing  on  District  Boards  of  Lu 
FamM.        ^ith  Asylum  labour  and  Asylum  sewag 
managed^  ought  to  become  very  productiv 
tive  they  are  made^  the  greater  will  be  i 
board  for  patients^  and  of  the  burden  oc 
rochial  exchequer. 
iirin}(  The  possession  of  a  multiplicity  of  small 

is  another  of  the  absurdities  of  the  older  Sc* 
necessity  for  more  than  one^  or  at  most 
department  of  the  Asylum^  the  male  and 
But  they  should  be  large^  roomy^  neatly  lai< 
and  having  the  ground  sufficiently  raised^ 
to  place  at  the  command  of  patients  an  extc 
adM.  over^  they  should  possess  arcades  or  corrid 
exercise  or  recreation  in  bad  weather ;  subs 
like  balconies  that  presently  exist  in  sevei 
British  Asvliin™**  *• —  " 
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partly  as  gymnasia.  It  maj  seem  an  uiDecessarj  luxmy  or  refinement  Ojmiiatu 
to  propose  attaching  gymnasia  to  Pauper  Asylums;  but  we  do  not 
haritate  to  do  so  from  a  conTiction  of  their  usefulness.  Perhaps^  under 
a  more  humble  designation^  that  of  playground^  they  may  appear  less 
objectionable.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  certain  sections  of  pa- 
tients^ pauper  or  private^  should  not  have  their  swings^  skittles^  or 
racket;  racing^  climbing^  or  leaping;  boating,  bathing,  swimming; 
ouriingy  skating,  and  so  forth.  80  far  as  our  opportunities  have  per- 
mitted^ we  have  placed  all  these  exercises  or  amusements  at  the  com- 
mand of  our  patients,  with  the  result  of  still  further  encouraging  us  to 
extend  our  efibrts  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  great  majority  of 
oasea,  the  physical  constitution  of  an  insane  patient  requires  cultivation, 
and  if  our  attention  is  not  directed  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  mental 
constitution,  our  efforts  are  little  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.  Gym- 
nasia or  playgrounds,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  much 
wanted  or  so  serviceable  in  Pauper  Asylums,  as  in  those  for  the  higher 
dasses,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  patients  in  the  former  will  probably 
be  engaged  in  out-of-door  or  handicraft  labour.  But  this  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  non-establishment,  even  in  Pauper  Asylums. 
There  are  always  some  patients  to  whom  gymnastic  exercises  will  be 
beneficial,  not  merely  as  amusements  only:  and  the  necessary  appliances 
of  a  gymnanum  need  not  be  either  complex  or  expensive. 

There  are  various  conveniences  within  an  Asylum  which  it  may  be 
thought  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  providing ;  only  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  experienced  the  want  of  them  can  properly  appreciate  their 
great  importance  and  usefulness.  Architects  are  very  apt  to  overlook 
what  they  regard  as  minor  matters,  but  which  are  minor  in  no  sense  in 
whioh  they  can  be  regarded.  The  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  such  conve- 
niences is  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the  older  Asylums  we  have  vbited, 
and  unfortunately  of  certain  new  ones  also,  where  architects  alone  have 
had  to  do  with  their  construction.  We  allude  particularly  to — 1. 
Water-doaeU,  They  should  be  numerous,  large,  well  lighted  and  ven-  water- 
tilated ;  in  every  gallery  or  department  of  the  house ;  all  in-doors ;  with 
unlimited  water-supply  for  flushing ;  having  provision  against  the  mis- 
use of  the  seats.  They  should  never  be  used  as  sinks  or  sculleries. 
No  self-aoting  system  of  flushing,  however  ingenious,  is  likely  to  prove 
permanently  satisfactory :  no  plan  for  cleansing  is  so  efficient  and  inexpen- 
sive ultimately  as  frequent  periodical  flushing  by  attendants.    In  the  older 


—  _^^  i.%tivi  lur  uuiuiii 


the  tailor's  and  millincr'a  departments.   A  8 
to  the  kitchen  for  holding  groceries,  bread 
said  storeroom  being  independent  of  a  meat- 
gallery  shoald^  moreover^  possess  a  Btorero( 
attendants'  room^  for  holding  the  clothing 
saoh  gallery.     4.  Presses  oannot  be  too  abon 
part  of  the  houses ;  they  are  required  for  cull 
bedding  and  towelling,  pails,  brooms  and  br 
UmtoricA  et  ceteras,     6.  Lavatories  should  be  attache! 
gallery  of  the  building ;  they  should  be  rooi 
ventilated.     A  common  fault  in  construction 
too  little  space  for  ablution,  where  several  { 
selves  at  the  same  time,  as  necessarily  occi 
simplest  taps  or  other  appliances  are  the  bcs 
contrivances  have  been  introduced  calculated 
they  all  labour  under  the  common  objection, 
getting  out  of  repair  in  proportion  to  their  c 
h-RoomtC.  Bath-roams  should  be  provided  in  every  | 
anoes  for  hot,  cold,  and  shower  baths.     But 
desirable  to  possess  two  large  bath-rooms — one 
for  the  female,  side  of  the  house — placed  in 
'  dct     being  a  sort  of  ^^  Salle  des  Bains,"  provided  wit 
durable  baths,     t^^**  *—     '  '" 
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mnnal  Beport  of  tbe  said  Board/  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  new  District 
Asyloms  of  Scotland^  to  an  admirable  series  of  propositions  anent  the 
oonstmction  and  organisation  of  Asylums^  ^^made  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institations  for  the  Insane^  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia^  May  21  st^ 
1851 ; "  and  also  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore^  May  lOth^  1853,  and 
pobliahed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

*  Pnbliihed  by  ThomM  Constable,  pabluher,  Edinbargb,  1859. 
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L— GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1858-9. 


Mnle«. 

Female* 

Total. 

Pati«nts  admitted  from  1827  to  1858 

Malei.  Femalei.  Total. 

or  these  KeooTered, 203       275      478 

„      Removed  improved,          72        61       133 

„            „         unimproved,       74         59       133 

Died, 131         80      211 

564 
480 

566 
476 

1,130 
955 

Patients  remaining,  Jane,  1858,           

„       admitted  daring  the  year, 

Jane,  1858,  to  J  one,  1859 

Total  namber   of  Patients  under 

treatment  during  1858  0,...         

Malei.  FemalM.  Total. 

Of  these  Recovered, 13         21         34 

„      Removed  improved,             2           13 
„            „         unimproved,        14          5 
„      Died,           7          4         11 

84 
37 

91 
42 

175 

79 

121 
23 

133 
30 

254 
63 

Patients  remaining,  June,  1859,           

98 

103 

201 

Mean  daily  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  durii 

Bg  1858-9,  190.310. 

^,„j^     3  -Anil  Ondiii^, 
Wifcirri,..: 

ikto,'  ;■■ 

BootbuMler 
Bonder,     ' 

Ctbinetnulew, 

as-"-''"*).-, 

i^mrmc-ra,    ... 
PariD-eervoQts, 
I  'w '.'  ,  wife  of.. 
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n.— ADMISSIONS— [CoHTiNUKD.] 


HAlet. 

Femalei. 

ToUI. 

Ironmaster^ 

••  • 

1 

0 

Labourer^ 

.•• 

1 

0 

Mason^             • 

• .  • 

1 

0 

Merchant^ 

•  •  • 

1 

0 

„         wife  of  a^... 

••  • 

0 

1 

jDlOfifim                                                                       •  •  •                                     •  •  1 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

^t 

Nnrse J                      •  •  •            ... 

•  •  • 

0 

1 

Officer  in  tbe  Army^ 

•  .  •                       a  .  • 

1 

0 

r^nnter^                      •  • . 

•  •  • 

1 

0 

Qoarryman^ 

..• 

1 

0 

Saddler^ 

1                                  •  •  • 

1 

0 

Sailor^ 

•  .  • 

1 

0 

ff      wife  of  a^       ... 

•  •  • 

0 

1 

Schoolmaster^ 

.  •  • 

1 

0 

Servants^  domestic^  ... 

... 

0 

7 

Bhocmakors^             ... 

•  •  a 

3 

0 

„           wife  of  a, 

>                                   •  •  • 

0 

1 

Shopkeeper, 

1                                  •  .  • 

0 

1 

Slater, 

>                                  ... 

1 

0 

Smith,                       ••• 

... 

1 

0 

Tailors, 

t                                   .  •  • 

2 

0 

Teacher, 

•                                  ... 

0 

1 

Weavers, 

•                                  •  •  * 

2 

3 

Writer  to  the  Signet,  widow  of  t 

>,                               ... 

0 

1 

5. — Farm  of  Insanity, 

Dementia,... 

•                                   ... 

9 

1 

10 

General  Paralysis, 

1                                   •  •  • 

1 

1 

2 

Mania^  Acute, 

•                                  •  •  . 

7 

10 

17 

„     Chronic, 

•                                  a  .  • 

1 

3 

4 

,j     Nymphomania, 

•                                  •  •  • 

0 

2 

2 

„     Puerperal, 

t                                   •  .  • 

0 

1 

1 

Melancholia, 

•                                   •  a  . 

8 

16 

24 

Monomania, 

.                                  .  •  • 

11 

8 

19 

6. — Causes  assigned. 

Association  with  other  insane  n 

leipbcrs  of 

fiunily. 

■            ... 

1 

0 

1 

Congenita!!, 

•            ••• 

1 

0 

1 

Desertion  by  husband^ . 

•            ... 

0 

2 

2 

Disappointment  in  love. 

*            ••  • 

0 

5 

5 

Dissipation, 

•            ••  • 

1 

0 

1 

Excitement  in  business. 

•            •  •  • 

3 

0 

3 

J*:ntt  ian0: 


If  Chi'i-u. 


RBtansBOiL. 


Seqiwlg  of  Tvr^r,     ... 


'    Chrottk  Tomitii^ 

Debifitj  firom  ibetineoce,  extreney 
^  olliereu 

Genend  PanijBs^ 
IijnDornioidfl^ 
Ineootiiiaiioe  of  Urinc^ 

Progiuui€j^  ••« 

MiiratioD; 

Mnimoiis  Dttthem,  strooidv  mnrV*^ 


•  •  • 
••• 
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IL— ADMISSIONS— [OoHTiituKD.] 


ICalea. 

Females. 

ToUL 

1  Between    land    2  years^ 

3 

2 

5 

,,        2    „     5      „           

,,         5    „  10      „            

„       10    „  20     „           

„       20    „  30     „           

„       30    „  40      „           

Oongenital^ 

2 

1 

3 
2 
3 
2 

4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 

9, — Be-Admimons :  a.  Frequency  of 

recurrence  or  relapse. 

For  Second  time^      ...            ...            ... 

2 

4 

6 

yy         X  UirCI                    ^y                         ...                                     ...                                     ... 

3 

3 

6 

yy    f  lltu            ^y             ..•                   ...                  ••• 

0 

1 

1 

h.  Intervals  of  recurrence  or  relapse. 

Between    1  and    6  months^     ... 

1 

1 

2 

w         6    >f   12       „ 

„         1  year  and  5  years,  ... 

„        6      ,,      10    „ 

„      20      „      30    „       

0 
2 
0 
2 

3 
1 
3 

0 

3 
3 
3 
2 

10. — Suicidal  and  Homicidal  propensities. 
nonucidal,                ...             ...             ••• 

1 

3 

4 

Soioidal,                    ...             ...             ... 

7 

11 

18 

Bnicidal  and  homicidal. 

1 

1 

2 

m.— RECOVERIES. 


Malct. 

Frnuilet. 

TotaL 

1. — Age. 
20  years  or  under. 
Between  20  and  30  years, 

„       30    „  .40     „ 

,,      40    „  50      „           

„      M    „  60     „           

3 
3 
4 
3 
0 

1 

3 
6 
5 
6 

4 

6 

10 

8 

6 

2.— Sex. 
jflaies,       •••            •••            •••            ••• 

J. eroaies,    •••            .••            •••            ••• 

13 
0 

0 
21 

\u 

Mania^  Acute, 

„       Puerperal, 
Melancholia, 
Monomaoia, 

6. — Causes  assigned, 
AnnoyaDce  about  a  legacy. 
Desertion  by  husband. 
Disappointment  in  love. 
Embarrassment  in  business, 
Family  bereavements  or  afflictions, 
Finding  her  house  occupied  by  strangers, 
Ill-usage  by  husband, 
Intemperance, 
Masturbation,  sequelso  of. 
Parturition, 
Reading  exciting  tales, 
Religious  excitement. 
Scandal, 

Scarlatina,  sequelae  of. 
Suspicion  or  jealousy, 
Unknotvn  or  not  assigned, 


6. — DuraJtion  of  Disease  prior  to  admission 
One  week  or  under. 
Between  1  week  and  1  month,... 
„       1  and    3  months, 
3    ,.   12 


99 


10  years. 
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ni.— RECOVERIES— [OoHTlKUD).] 


eooreries  constitute  64.15  per  cent  of  the  DbcHarges 

[inclading  deaths.] 
43.03  per  cent  of  the  Aamissions. 
17.86  per  cent  of  the  mean  daily  nmnber 

of  patients  under  treatment. 
13.38  per  cent  of  the  total  number  under 
treatment  during  the  year. 


IV.— DEATHS. 


Malet. 

Femalet. 

Tt>Ul. 

1. — Age. 

een  30  and  40  years, 

1 

0 

1 

40    „   60      „            

2 

1 

3 

50    „   60      „           

2 

1 

3 

60    „   70      „            

0 

1 

1 

70    „  80      „           

2 

1 

8 

2.— Sex. 

B— curable  cases. 

2 

0 

2 

incurable  cases. 

6 

0 

5 

lies — all  incurable  cases,  ... 

0 

4 

4 

3.  Occupation  or  rank. 

^ 

^man. 

1 

0 

1 

er,      ...             • 

1 

0 

1 

)ry  worker, 

0 

1 

1 

ler,     ... 

1 

0 

1 

Dresser, 

1 

0 

1 

uror,  ... 

1 

0 

1 

e,       •  •  • 

0 

1 

1 

int.  domestic. 

0 

1 

1 

0                                ^ 

maker. 

1 

0 

1 

c-Farmer, 

1 

0 

1 

ier  of  Yarn, 

0 

1 

1 

4. — Cauit  ofdeaJdu 

>lexy,  simple, 

0 

1 

1 

,,        in  course  of  G^eneral  Paralysis, 

1 

0 

P 

oho-Pneumonia,  Acute,  double. 

1 

0 

1 

„                with  Acute  Pleurisy, 

1 

0 

1 

?J 


3i 


yy 


complicated  w/ 

"^*c  Brouchit 

complicated  wii 

cJio-i>neumoi] 


«      6  months  and  1 'year'" 


>y 


*y 
iy 

yy 


•  •• 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •• 


general  ttygig 
**«"«,  Acuta,      ' 

Ifelancholia      ' 


•  •• 


•  •  ( 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 
••• 


•  •  • 

•  •• 
••  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


^^ti       -"^onins  or  &/». 


April, 

-August, 
ScDtemfukt.  "* 


•  •• 

•  •• 
■  •• 


•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 


•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 


IV.— DEATHS— [CJoNTiHCTO.] 
StntKKK  OF  Dbatbs  at  or  above  thb  Age  or  SO,  bihce  1827. 


D-O. 

romotDUnw. 

^ 

F. 

Total 

DemenIJa, 

9 

9 

18 

Mania,  Acute, 

6 

2 

8 

„       Chronic,      ... 

1 

2 

» 

IW,  ■ 

Monomania, 

2 

0 

2 

MeUncholia,           

6 

5 

11 

General  Paraljsia,  ... 

0 

0 

0 

Form  of  disease  not  mestioned 

4 

2 

c 

46 

Dementia,              

9 

3 

12 

Mania,  Acute, 

1 

2 

8 

„       Chronic,      ... 

3 

0 

3 

170, 

Monomania,            

1 

1 

2 

Melancholia, 

4 

1 

5 

General  ParaljsL=, 

2 

0 

2 

Disease  not  mentioned,    ... 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Dementia, 

6 

5 

11 

Mania,  Acute, 

0 

2 

2 

„       Chronio, 

1 

1 

2 

een 
180, 

Monomania, 

5 

0 

R 

Melancholia, 

1 

0 

1 

General  Paralysis,  ... 

0 

0 

0 

DieeaM  not  mentioned,    ... 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Dementia,                

2 

1 

S 

Mania,  Aonte          

1 

2 

3 

190, 

„      Chronic,      

Melancholia,          

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

General  ParaljBis, ... 

0 

0 

0 

Diaeaae  not  mentioned,    ... 

0 

1 

1 

7 

~u 

39 

103 

103 

13.92  per  oent  of  the  Admisdoiu. 

5.78  per  cent  of  the  mean  daily  nombet 

of  palienis  under  treatmoot. 

4.S3  per  cent  of  Iho  total  Damber  imder 

treatmeDt  during  the  yen. 

CHAPLAIN'S   REPORT. 


For  the  three  months  during  which  he  has  held  office,  the  Chaplain  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  in  a  very  favourable  report.  During  that  period 
the  Sunday  and  Week-day  Services  have  been  regularly  performed.  The 
attendance  at  these  is  large  and  steady ;  on  the  male  side  the  Chapel  is 
quite  full.  The  number  of  females  is  not  quite  so  large  as  formerly,  as 
several  were  removed  from  the  Asylum  in  an  improved  state  shortly  after 
his  appointment. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  propriety  and  attention  displayed  by  nearly 
every  one  of  the  patients.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the  hearty 
manner  in  which  they  engage  in  singing,  the  apparent  pleasure  with  which 
they  listen  to  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  listen  to  the  simple  declaration  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Chaplain  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  pleasure  it  has  given  him  to 
see  the  kindly  and  obliging  disposition  displayed  by  the  patients  towards 
each  other ;  one  way  (not  to  mention  more)  in  which  this  is  shown  is  the 
care  with  which  several  seek  out  the  Psalms,  text,  or  portion  of  Scripture 
for  those  who  cannot  so  readily  do  it  themselves. 

In  his  private  intercourse  with  the  patients,  the  Chaplain  naturally 
Bnds  himself  standing  on  a  more  deUcate  and  difficult  footing  than  in  his 
more  public  duties.  In  dealing  with  them  individually  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  with  proper  caution,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with  just  discrimina- 
tion. In  the  cases  of  several  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  least  reserve. 
The  difficulty  arises  when  he  meets  with  those  who  have  a  tendency  to 
religious  Monomania,  and  with  them  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  refrain 
from  all  conversation  on  religious  subjects ;  but  even  amongst  them  dif- 
ferent cases  give  rise  to  wholly  different  treatment. 

The  Chaplain  is  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  care  and 
vigilance  displayed  by  the  attendants  in  bringing  the  ^ro^er  ^atiQivt&  <a 
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llTii  JUNE,  1860. 


It  it  now  the  duij  of  the  Directors  to  submit  the  Thirty-Third  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Institution. 

At  tfie  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report  there  were  in  the  House  201 
pfttieiitB — 98  males  and  103  Females.  Since  then  57  patients  have 
beai  admitted — 24  males  and  33  females.  The  total  number  of  patients 
ander  treatment  during  the  year  was  258 — 122  males  and  136  females. 
Of  this  number  22  have  recovered — 6  males  and  16  females  ;  7  were 
remored  improved — 3  males  and  4  females ;  14  were  removed  unim- 
proved— 8  males  and  6  females;  and  10  have  died — 5  males  and  5 
females.  There  now  remain  in  the  Asylum  205  patients — 100  males 
and  105  females, — being  4  more  than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
For  the  ages  of  the  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  the  form  of 
their  insanity,  its  causes,  duration,  and  other  particulars,  reference  is 
made  to  the  Report  of  Dr  Lindsay,  the  Physician,  and  Appendix 
thereto,  subjoined  to  this  Report. 

The  Directors  are  happy  to  think  that  during  the  past  year  tlie  Insti- 
tntioQ  has  been  conducted  with  its  usual  efficiency.  During  that  time 
the  Directors,  in  conjunction  with  the  Medical  Officers,  have  been 
endeavouring  to  increase,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  comfort  of 
the  patients,  and  considerable  sums  have  been  expended  for  this 
purpoee. 
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The  Report  by  Dr  Lindsaj  enters  minutely  into  all  those  details 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  medical  and 
other  professional  men,  and  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  refer  to 
that  Report. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  Institution  sustained  a  great  1ob8 
through  the  death  of  Dr  Malcom,  who  has  been  identi6ed  with  it 
since  its  opening.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Physician  to 
mention,  that  at  a  General  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Directors,  held  in 
December  last,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

"  The  Directors  desire  to  record  their  profound  sense  of  the  greiA 
loss  which  the  Institution  has  sustained  through  the  decease  of  D^ 
Malcom,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  it,  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-two  years,  has  filled  the  office  of  Physician  to  the  Asyluniy  iaa 
manner  which,  besides  reflecting  the  highest  honour  on  him,  waa  eako- 
lated  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  Directors,  and  great  and 
general  advantage  to  those  whom  the  dispensation  of  Proridenoe  had 
placed  under  his  care." 

The  Directors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  Physician,  and  ai  a 
successor  to  Dr  Malcom,  the  able  services  of  Dr  Lauder  Lindsay,  who, 
from  his  previous  connection  with  the  Institution  as  Medical  Supeiui- 
tendent,  had  obtained  the  entire  confidence  of  those  in  the  management 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  trust,  that  by  the  combined  exertions  of 
the  Directors  and  of  the  various  Officers  of  the  Institution,  it  may 
continue,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  to  confer  important  adTantagei 
on  the  community. 


REPORT    OF    PHYSICIAN 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1859-60. 


at  Annual  Ueetinf;  we  had  occaaion  to  announce  the  unpreoedented  or 
n  of  the  Institntion.    When  we  did  so,  we  were  under  the  im-  " 
on  that  onr  population  had  reached  its  maximum,  and  that  the  Ui 
nd  for  aceomtnodation,  aa  well  as  the  number  of  our  retddente,  nl 
I  ijnduallj  diminish  somewhat  durinfj  and  Bubaeqnent  to  the  year '° 
40.    The  demand  for  admission  durinj;;  the  past  jear  has  oertainly 
loM  than  during  1868-9,  there  being  a  decrease  in  the  adminiona 
I  nnmber  of  22  patients— a  drcumstaaoe  probablj  attributable,  in 
Bieaaars  at  least,  to  the  prorision  of  extended  acoommodation  for 
K^er  insane  (under  the  operation  of  tJie  Ltuucjr  Act  of  1867)i  by 
Mninjt  of  the  new  Asylum  at  Sunnyside,  near  Moatroee,  and  by 
ling    Lnnatio  Wards  to  rarious   PoOT-houBea.      But,  from   the 
mtainoo  that  during  the  past  year  the  discharges  and  admiiBiona 
bean  about  equal,  and  therefore  oounterbalance  each  other,  our 
■tioa  remains  much   in  the  poution   it  did  in  Jane  1859.      If 
ke  Mtua)  figures,  the  number  of  residents  at  the  present  date 
it  tltat  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year  by  4  patients.     Further, 
BSSB  daily  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  past  gi 
aaastda  that  during  the  preceding  year  by  6.S97  patients,  as  is  ^ 
n  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  general  reaults  of  the  ■* 
BE  years.      This  mean  number  has  been  gradually  rising  nnce 
•6 ;  the  increase  during  the  last  tax  years,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
r  of  1869-60,  being  60,629  patients. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  present  largo  population  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  residents  for  whom  regular  or  architectural  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  Institution ;  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  room 
for  so  manj  inmates  only  by  specially  fitting  up  portions  of  the 
building  not  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  pauper  patients ; 
and  that  the  number  of  our  pauper  residents  depends  on  ihe  number  of 
patients  who  are  not  paupers — an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  our 
higher  class  private  patients  leading  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  our  paupers,  and  vice  versa.  But,  as  per  contras^  we  have 
to  place  the  urgent  demand  on  our  space  by  clamant  cases  of  our  own 
town  and  county ;  the  anxiety  of  the  Directors  to  meet  such  demand, 
and  to  accommodate  such  cases,  so  far  as  they  possibly  can,  with  equal 
justice  to  the  patients  already  resident  and  to  those  admitted;  the 
conviction  that  our  temporary  accommodation,  with  attendant  inooo- 
veniences  of  over- crowding  or  other wbe,  is  superior,  as  to  spedal 
curative  or  general  sanitary  advantages,  to  the  squalid,  dark,  damp, 
dirty,  ill- ventilated  houses  of  most  of  the  pauper  patients  admitted; 
and  the  belief  that  the  demand  for  extra  accommodation  will  not  be 
permanent  in  its  character. 

The  female  admissions  predominated  over  the  male  admissions 
during  the  past  year  in  the  proportion  of  33  to  24  cases.  While  39 
patients  were  admitted  of  ages  between  20  and  50,  only  18  were  admitted 
of  other  ages.  The  single  more  than  equalled  the  aggregate  number  of 
married  and  widowed.  The  form  of  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases  was 
Melancholia,  the  next  most  frequent  forms  being  Mania  and  Monomania 
respectively.  The  duration  of  the  insanity  prior  to  admission  was 
under  six  months  in  36  cases,  and  upwards  in  21.  The  re-admisBons 
were  15 ;  the  interval  between  discharge  and  re-admission  in  5  cases  being 
under  6  months,  and  in  2  others  between  20  and  30  years — these  periods 
representing  the  extremes.  13  patients  had  unmistakably  manifested 
suicidal  or  homicidal  propensities  prior  to  admission.  These  resolti 
differ  in  no  way  in  their  bearing  on  the  general  "  Statistics  of  insanity" 
from  those  given  in  our  previous  Reports. 

21  patients  were  removed  not  recovered — some  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  in  other  Asylums,  a  few  to  be  boarded  in  private 
houses  or  families,  and  still  fewer  to  return  to  their  relatives.  Several 
patients  were  removed  on  probation  at  our  suggestion,  or  with  our 
approval,  being  boarded  in  private  houses  or  with  relatives,  and  remaining 
for  a  time  under  the  supervision  of  intelligent  and  kind  Inspectors  of  Poor. 
So  far  as  we  have  heard,  all  these  cases  have  subsequently  done  well.  It 
is  regretable  that  the  Act  of  1857  makes  no  special  provision  for  the  legal 
removal  of  paupers  or  other  patients  on  probation — a  system  which  is 
carried  out  in  Uie  English  County  Asylums  with  the  b^t  results.  In 
Scotland  there  is  no  intermediate  stop — legally  speaking — between  resi- 


dencc  in  the  Asyluni  and  return  to  tbo  duties  of  lilc.  Of  many  of  the 
patients  removed  in  opposition  to  our  advice  we  have  not  heard  since 
removal ;  but  in  the  case  of  others,  the  result  has  been  unsatisfactory — 
b  one  instance  fatal.  One  male  pauper  was  removed  to  his  parish  of 
Kttlement  in  XJist:  another  to  his  native  country,  Ireland;  but  in  Removals  of 
aeitlmr  case  either  at  our  suggestion  or  with  our  approval.  Another  Poor-Law 
mate  pauper  was  supposed  by  the  parochial  authorities  to  be  a  proper  ^^^ 


lor  beinflr  boarded  in  a  private  house,  where   his  labour  mi$!ht  Effects  of 
be  made  available  for  his  own  support, — founding  their  opinion  appar-  rv^ais. 
eall/  on  the  fitct,  that  in  the  Asylum  he  was  ever  a  docile,  quiet, 
indnrtrioas  garden-labourer.      He  was    accordingly  removed    to  be 
m  boaided ;  but  within  a  week  he  made  his  escape  from  his  custodiers,  voiantary 
ad  came  back  voluntarily  to  tho  Asylum.    His  guardians  were  glad  to 
procare  his  re-admission,  and  he  has  since  been,  what  he  was  before 
iMDOval,  docile,  industrious,  happy,  and  quiet.     A  case  of  Melancholia, 
with  determined  suicidal  desires,  which  was  removed  in  opposition  to 
our  advice,  was  re-admitted  in  a  worse  mental  condition,  afler  a  trial  at 
home  of  about  six  weeks.     The  same  patient  was  removed  a  second  time 
in  opposition  to  our  recommendations,  and  a  short  time  thereafter  she  Suicidc  m  a 
died  suddenly,  apparently  with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.     She  was  a  mature  re-*^ 
most  intelligent,   well-read  girl,   was  in   robust  bodily  health  when  °*^^ 
ranoved  by  her  relatives,  and  had  formerly  attempted  to  poison  horsolf 
with  the  leaves  of  the  gai'don  Aconite.     Almost  yearly  we  have  occasion 
to  dmniole  some  suicide  or  other  accident,  arising  from  the  removal 
bj  oMinate  relatives  of  non-recovered  patients  under  circumstances, 
where  we  have  repeatedly  protested  against  such  removals,  on  the  score 
of  the  danger  either  to  the  patients  themselves,  to  the  public,  or  to  both. 
Such  accidents  have  not  hitherto  had  much  effect  in  deterring  from  the  Caases  of 
repetition  of  these,  or  the  committal  of  similar,  mistakes, — which  latter  rci^ar^ 
appear  chiefly  due  to  the  very  erroneous  inference,  that  because  a  patient 
appears  healUiy  and  happy  in  an  Asylum,  he  must  necessarily  be  equally 
so  cut  of  it ;  or  indeed  more  so,  inasmuch  as  ho  is  exchanging  con- 
stninty  disagreeable  discipline,  and  the  society  of  insane  strangers,  for 
fireedom,  indulgence,  and  the  fond  circlo  of  his  relatives.     This  is  a 
species  of ''  zeal  without  knowledge,"  upon  which  wo  cannot  animadvei*t 
in  too  strong  terms. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  recovered,  the  single  predominated  over  Bccorerici). 
the  married  and  widowed  together  in  the  proportion  of  1 2  to  1 0.  16  cases 
were  below  the  age  of  50  on  discharge,  and  6  above  it — the  former  being, 
therefore,  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  latter.  In  9  cases  tho 
form  of  insanity  was  Mania,  in  8  Melancholia,  and  in  5  Monomania. 
The  duration  of  insanity  prior  to  admission  was  under  3  months  in  17 
cases;  upwards  in  5 ;  while  the  duration  of  treatment  in  the  Asylum  was 
under  a  year  in  17  cases,  upwards  in  5.     Of  the  whole  patients  admit- 
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PmwrtioD    ted  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution  in  I827y  till  1859 — viz.,  1200 — 
veriM.         the  recoveries  constitute  42.34  per  cent.     The  calculation  of  the  reoo- 
Mode  of  Cai-  verics  on  the  adrM8sions  is  recommended,  as  most  likely  to  yield  &ir 
^''''^^'      results,  by  Dr  Bucknill  in  his  '*  Manual  of  Psycholo^cal  Medicine  "  (p. 
263),  and  by  Dr  Thumam  in  his  <<  Statistics  of  Insanity "  (p.  106). 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  latter  authority,  from  an  elaboration  of 
a  vast  mass  of  the  statistics  of  British,  Continental,  and  American  Asy- 
Stendard      lums,  is  that,  ''  as  regards  the  recoveries  in  Asylums,  which  have  been 
established  during  any  considerable  period,  say  20  years,  a  proportion  of 
much  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  be  regarded  as  a  low  proportion,  and  one  much  exceeding  46 
per  cent,  as  a  high  proportion  "  (p.  106).     Tested  by  this  standard,  the 
proportion  of  recoveries  in  this  Asylum  since  its  establishment  presentSi 
therefore,  a  fair  average ;  perhaps  more  than  this,  if  we  consider  the  age 
of  the  Asylum — 33  years — and  the  very  large  proportion  of  hopekss 
cases  among  our  residents,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

JJP^^f**        Of  our  present  residents  there  are —  Per  cent 

^^  Incurable, about    88. 

And  of  Dirty, 16. 

Helpless  from  age  or  disease 10. 

Violent  and  destructive, 5. 

There  are  undoubtedly  great  difficulties  and  faUacios  connected  with 
fftiiaciesof   the  calculation    of  the  proportion   of  recoveries  among  the  insaoe. 
Different  standards  are  used  in  different  Asylums.     It  is  hard  to  define 
what  i8  recovery,  and  it  is  seldom  or  never  possible  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion of  cases  "discharged  recovered"  subsequently  relapse  or  remain 
permanently  sane.     But,  even  were  these  data  given,  there  are  ftUacies 
inseparably  associated  with  the  mode  of  statistical  inquiry  itself.     It  is 
apparently  too  much  the  practice  to  quote  the  results  most  favourable  to 
the  supposed  efficiency  of  a  particular  Asylum,  or  to  the  views  of  a  par* 
ticular  Superintendent.     One-sided  results  of  this  kind,  which  statis- 
tics may  easily  be  made  by  ordinary  arithmetical  rules  to  furnish,  are  liaUe 
to  be  unfair,  and  therefore  useless.     So  great  is  the  diversity  of  prindpie 
and  practice  among  statists,  in  calculating  the  proportion  of  reooveriei 
and  deaths  among  the  insane,  and  so  liable  are  one-sided  calculations  to 
mislead,  that,  ¥rith  a  view  to  greater  accuracy  and  &irness,  we  have 
Modeof  cai-  always  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  our  annual  Beports,  not  only  the 
portion  of     actual  figures,  but  the  per-centage  calculated  in  four  ways — viz.,  on  1, 
aDdtatba    The  Discharges;  2,  The  Admissions;  3,  The  mean  daily  number < of 
^£^  ^  Patients  under  Treatment ;  and  4,  The  total  number  under  Treatment 
poru.         during  the  year.    If,  for  example,  we  calculate  the  proportion  of  deaths 
^^^*y     from  1827  to  1859  to  the  admissions  during  the  same  period,  the  resolt 
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k  18.36  per  cent.,  which  would  represent  an  enormous  mortality ;  whereas 
we  belieye  that  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1859,  calculating  the 
deaths  to  the  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  each  joar 
— ^viz.,  5.13 — is  a  much  fairer  and  real  view  of  our  mortality.  Dr 
Thnnnmi,  whose  basis  of  calculation  of  deaths  among  the  insane  is  the 
population  of  an  Asylum — the  mean  number  of  patients  resident 


'*  Takinff  considerable  periods  of  time,  during  which  there  have  standani 
been  no  extraordinary  circumstances  in  operation,  in  a  mixed  county  noe. 
AigrlDm,  or  in  one  for  the  middle  or  more  opulent  classes  as  well  as 
pmperSy  a  mortality  which  exceeds  9  or  10  per  cent,  is  usually  to  be 
eoDsidered  as  decidedly  unfavourable,  and  one  which  is  less  than  7  per 
eent.  as  highly  favourable  "  (p.  138).  A  calculation  based  on  the  total 
imnb^  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year,  therefore,  places 
oer  mortality  for  the  five  years  ending  1859  in  Dr  Thumam's  category  of 
^Ujglily  fiivonrable;"  and  it  would  be  still  more  '*  highly  favourable  " 
did  we  omit  the  year  1854-5,  during  which  the  deaths  were  unusually 
nunerous  from  epidemic  cholera.  The  mode  of  calculating  the  deaths 
on  the  totai  number ,  instead  of  the  mean  daily  number  of  patients 
doring  the  year,  we  regard  as  preferable ;  but,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
we  believe  it  to  be  still  fairer  to  give  results  according  to  at  least  four 
of  calculation. 


It  is  of  some  interest  and  value,  for  the  purposes  of  prognosis,  to  Oarabiuty  of 
■iPBitain  what  is  the  proportional  curability  of  different  forms  or  phases  forma  of  in- 
of  jnanity — in  what  types  of  the  disease  recoveries  most  frequently  and       ^' 


■eldom  occur.      With  a  view  to  elucidate  this  point,  we  have 
the  records  of  the  Institution  anent  recovered  cases  for  about 
SO  jean— from  its  opening  on  Ist  July,  1827,  till  31st  May,  1859— 
liie  following  results : — 


Form  of  Disease. 


1.  Mania, 

2.  Melancholia, 

3.  Monomania, 

4.  Dementia,... 


Males. 

1 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

Actual 
Numbers. 

Percent. 

118 
53 
21 
16 

145 
97 
12 
16 

263 

150 

33 

82 

55.02 

31.38 

6.90 

6.70 

208 

270 

478 

100- 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  would  appear,  that  of  a  total  of  478 
the  recoveries  from  Mania  amounted  to  55.02  per  cent. ;  Me- 
Umcholia  standing  next  in  the  proportion  of  31.38  per  cent.;  while 
Monomania  and   Dementia  presented   the  nearly  equal   number    of 
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G.90  and  6.70  per  cent,  respectively.  In  other  words,  the  recoveries 
from  acute  and  recent  insanity  were  55.02  per  cent.,  while  from  all  other 
forms  thoy  amounted  to  44.98  per  cent.  These  fibres  confirm  oar 
general  impression  and  experience,  that  Mania  is  the  most,  and  Demen- 
tia the  least,  hopeful  form  of  insanity,  and  that  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  greater  in  Melancholia  than  in  Monomania.  The  above  table  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  recoveries  were  considerably  greater  in  females  than 
males — the  numbers  admitted  being  nearly  thesame, — and  that  thefemak 
recoveries  exceeded  the  male  in  Mania  and  Melancholia,  while  the  male 
exceeded  the  female  in  Monomania,  and  the  sexes  were  equal  in  De- 
mentia. Of  our  present  population,  the  possibly  curable  amount  to  7Q» 
and  those  who  are  in  all  likelihood  incurable  to  135,  so  that  the  latter 
are  about  twice  as  numerous  as  the  former.  But  even  of  the  possildy 
curable,  a  large  number  will  undoubtedly  be  gradually  drafted  to  the 
incurable  section,  so  that  the  really  curable,  or  those  who  will  ultimately 
recover,  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  population — probably  not 
more  than  5'  per  cent. 

Seldom  is  a  year  not  marked  by  the  expenditure  by  the.DirectorB  of 
several  hundred  pounds,  in  adding  to  the  furnishings  of  the  Establish- 
ment, or  in  making  alterations  calculated  to  increase  its  efSciency  and 
comforts.  During  the  past  year  this  expenditure  has  taken  the  follow- 
ing directions : — 

We  have  long  felt  the  want  of  workshop  accommodation,  especially 
within  the  Institution ;  for  there  is  a  class  of  workshops  which  ought  un- 
doubtedly, if  possible,  to  be  provided  for  out-of-doors,  in  the  form  of 
separate  cottages  or  buildings.  This  want  has  materially  interfered  with 
our  utilising  the  capability  of  labour  of  all  classes  of  patients,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  artizan  class.  But  the  want  has  now  been  in  greiKt 
measure  supplied,  and  the  results  already  arising  are  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  encouraging  kind.  Two  balconies  or  verandahs,  facing  the  north, 
which  have  been  only  nominally  useful,  and  which,  when  viewed  from 
the  exterior  of  the  Institution,  have  a  forbidding  cage-like  aspect— atflh 
39  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  10.}  high — have  been  fitted  up  as  apartmenti^ 
by  glazing  the  fronts,  supplying  to  each  a  couple  of  Amott  stoves— one  at 
either  end — conveniently  lighting  with  gas,  and  providing  nvith  presses 
and  other  furniture.  The  higher  one  is  set  apart  as  a  workshop  for  sadi 
of  the  male  patients  and  attendants  as  are  occupied  as  shoemakers, 
tailors,  carpenters,  and  painters,  and  is  accordingly  fiirnished  with  sait- 
able  benches,  tools,  &c.  There  are  8  to  10  men  working  in  it  daily : 
these  are  artizans,  chiefly  of  the  pauper  class  of  patients.  Bat  this 
werkshop  is  frequented  also  by  patients  of  the  higher  classes — amatears, 
who  work  fitfully  and  for  their  own  amusement  in  the  first  instance, 
though  generally  ultimately  for  the  public  good.  One  gentleman  has 
been  recently  occupied  in  making  trays  for  minerals,  and  other  fittings 
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far  oar  Mofleam ;  another  is  making  the  model  of  a  ship,  and  has  abo 
eomtmeted  a  Harmonioony  on  which  he  plays  ¥nth  equal  taste  and  aoca- 
laoj;  a  third  is  engaged  in  making  picture  frames ;  a  fourth  in  oonatmct- 
if  portfolios  for  our  periodicals ;  a  fifth  in  the  formation  of  a  scrap-book. 
Sbnie  of  the  latter  class  of  gentlemen  have  been  of  material  service  in 
Mlinging  the  specimens  in  the  Museum,  and  in  cataloguing  the  contents 
of  the  Library.     One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  possessing  a  work-  TeMhiug  of 
abop  of  such  dimensions  as  we  have  above  indicated  is,  that  several  '^'^^'' 
patjento,  of  the  pauper  class  especially,  are  learning  trades,  which  may 
be  oaefiil  not  only  to  themselves  on  their  removal,  but  to  their  families 
nd  to  society  in  general     Our  classes  conspire  to  the  same  beneficial  cimmi. 
Miybj  imparting  the  advantages  of  education  to  many  who,  on  ad- 
were  wofully  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.     The 
apartment  is  fitted  up  as  a  workroom  for  such  of  the  female  Workdio|M 
and  attendants  as  are  engaged  in  needlework  and  millinery,  and  ^  dnm^ 
is  pntabl/  provided  with  work-tables,  presses,  and  other  conveniences.  ™^*^  ^ 
This  aoartment  is  also  used  in  the  evenines  as  a  class-room,  and  occasion-  oooMfonai 
aDy  aa  a  Saloon  for  soirees  or  other  social  re-unions,  for  all  of  which  pur-  noms  for 
poMi  it  is  admirably  adapted.    The  apartments  above  described  are  most  cSmmSI  and 
nemmodiops,  and  are  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  heated :  they  command  ^^^^"^'^^ 
a><itttiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay  and  the  range  of  the  Grampians, 
and  altogether  they  are  among  the  finest  rooms  in  the  Institution.    We 
Imfm  ipedfied  the  use  to  which  they  are  presently  applied ;  but  it  is  OonUogent 
lifl^  farther  to  explain,  that,  should  occasion  require,  they  will  form  D^todM, 
aipaBy  admirable  dormitories,  parlours,  or  dining  saloons.  SinJA^  ^ 

.    A  lufg^  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  Institution  has  been  re-slated  ivith  '^"^ 
tba  bait  qosiity  of  Ballehulish  slates,  and  the  removed  slates  have  been  B«-rooftDg 
partly  omI  in  covering  the  range  of  piggeries  and  poultry-houses  built  oat-hooMi. 
dnrii^  the  previous  year  by  some  of  our  patients. 

Tba  wooden  bottoms  of  the  beds  set  apart  for  dirty  patients — beds  Bedsfordirty 
widch  have  served  our  purposes  for  33  years,  and  which  could  not,  there-      ^ 
tan,  be  now  reasonably  expected  to  be  immaculate,  either  as  to  smell  or 
any  of  the  other  cardinal  virtues  of  good  bedsteads — have  been  replaced 
hf  mofeable  canvas  frames,  which  are  shifted  and  cleaned  daily ;  each 
bed  having  two  such  bottom-frames.    In  order  to  clean  and  dry  these 
thocoiig^yy  a  hot-air  apartment  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  drying-doset  Hot«ir 
in  the  L^mdry ;  and  the  erection  of  this,  again,  has  further  necessitated 
oertain  alterations  on  the  Laundry  fiimaoes  and  flues.    The  great  in-  Laimdiy 
ereaae  in  the  number  of  our  patients,  during  the  last  two  years  more 
e^edally,  has  led  to  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  number  of  new  bed- 
itMda.    These  have  consisted  in  all  cases  of  light  iron  frames,  precisely  iron  Bed- 
such  as  are  used  in  private  houses.    They  possess  great  advantages  over 
the  cfamisy,  heavy,  expensive,  old  wooden  bedsteads,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  mnch  more  elegant,  occupy  less  space,  are  lighter  and  less  expensive, 
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while  they  contribute  roateriallj  to  the  hame'Uke  appearance  of  the  dormi- 
tories or  rooms  in  which  thej  are  placed.  W^  are  gradnally  subBtHai^ 
inp[  soch  bedsteads  for  the  old  wooden  ones,  as  the  latter  decay  or  beoone 
otherwise  unserviceable.  The  majority  of  the  old  bedsteads  have  been 
painted,  a  proceeding  which  serves  to  conceal  many  of  their  defidendes 
or  deformities.  Still,  dpropos  of  bedsteads — we  have,  as  a  general  mis, 
caused  the  removal  of  all  curtains  and  hangings,  as  inimical  to  deanKnea 
and  to  proper  ventilation  and  light-supply.  The  removed  curtaioi 
and  hangings  have  been  appropriated  to  the  ornamentation  of  certain  rf 
the  galleries,  parlours,  and  bed-rooms,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

By  a  rc-arrangement  of  the  apartments  in  the  Malcom  and  GoooUy 
galleries,  roomy,  well-lighted  suitable  day-rooms  and  dining-rooms  haM 
been  secured. 

The  opening  of  the  workroom  and  workshop,  already  referred  to^  biS 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  conveniently  situated  room,  which  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  Laboratory  for  the  dispensing  of  medicines,  and  Ar  ths 
prosecution  of  researches  in  Chemistry,  Histology,  or  Pathology. 

A  supplementary  regulating  cistern  has  been  attached  to  the  hoi- 
water  cistern,  which  supplies  the  baths  for  the  higher  classes  of  patients; 
and  large  repairs  have  been  executed — as  happens  almost  yearly— -en 
the  bottom  or  lining  of  cisterns  corroded  by  the  gradual  action  of  httd 
waters  on  the  lead.*  During  the  past  year  a  variety  of  powerfbl  teilh 
mony  has  appeared  in  support  of  the  views  on  the  action  of  waten  fi 
lead,  which  we  were  led  to  adopt  as  the  result  of  experiment  in  1857»  ^ 
which  we  published  in  1858.  The  subject  has  been  copiously  revieifed 
in  the  Times,  in  whose  columns  a  variety  of  persons — architects,  buiUin, 
chemists,  and  others  practically  conversant  with  the  subject — give  cor- 
roborative evidence.  Quite  recently,  equally  favourable  testimony  bM 
been  given  in  an  article  on  "Our  Water  Supply,"  in  the  Scottish  fi0M0ir.t 
The  distinguished  analyst,  Dr  Hassail — the  "  Analytical  commi8sioiier''of 
the  Lancet,  and  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  on  "  Food  and  iti 
Adulterations" — remarks:  "From  the  number  of  samples  of  water 
which  I  have  received  containing  lead,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  thit 
metal  is  more  frequently  introduced  to  the  system  in  this  way  than  ii 
commonly  suspected ;  indeed,  so  many  well-ascertained  cases  of  lead- 
poisoning,  arising  from  the  use  of  water  contaminated,  with  it,  have  oooop- 
red,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  lead  for  the  storage  and  eon* 
veyance  of  water  ought  to  be  entirel}^  discarded,  especially  in  the  caiet  of 
small  towns  and  single  houses."^  In  America,  the  subject  of  the  vm 
of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels  or  pipes  for  the  storage  or  ooovey^ 
ance  of  water  has  been  considered  of  such  importance,  that  a  bolky 

*   Vide  our  32d  Report  (for  1859),  p.  3G. 

t  April,  1860,  pp.  170,  et  seq. 

I  On  "  Unsuspected  Sources  of  Lcad-Poisoniog."— Laii«e<,  April  7,  I860. 
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uliiiiia  thereanent  has  appeared  recently  in  New  York.*    It  fortunately  sabfltitutM 
hippem  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  restrict  ourselves  to  the  ^hig  of 
wb  of  lead  for  such  purposes.      Cast-iron  cisterns  are  now  frequently  J^^^ 
rtrtitated  in  large  institutions — among  which  may  he  specified  some  of  p^p^ 
the  new  English  County  Asylums, — and  slate  is  equally  easily  procured ; 
vliia  for  pipes,  glass,  gutta-percha,  or  even  bitumenised  paper  or  papier- 
nacUy  and  lead  itself,  if  coated  internally  with  yarious  compositions  of 
OMnlthoiio  and  gutta-percha,  or  with  gum-resins,  &c.,  have  been  confi- 
tadf  recommended.     The  only  secure  mode  of  guarding  against  lead- 
poimiiDg  by  the  water  supplied  to  towns  or  houses  is  the  prohibition  by 
Qemnment,  or  cessation  by  the  public,  of  the  use  of  naked  or  ordinary 
India  the  manufacture  of  vessels  for  storing  or  conveying  water. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fiofne^like  aspect  to  certain  parts  of  Home-Uke 
tke  Inatitution,  especially  those  devoted  to  the  educated  classes,  by  pro-  °^ 

fidias  with  curtains  and  hangings  the  galleries,  parlours,  and  bedrooms —  CurtainB. 
hf  Ihmiihing  windows  with  window-blinds  of  the  kind  usually  met  with  window- 
in  pffivBte  houses — l^y  introducing  basin-stands  into  the  bedrooms  and  ^""'^ 
donnitoriea — couches,  sofas,  or  settees  into  the  parburs  and  galleries, —  waahing. 
and  paetiirea,  statuary,  flowei's,  birds'  cages,  and  other  minor  ornaments, 


they  can  appear  to  advantage.      These  constitute  important  softw  and 
to  the  amenities  of  the  Institution,  whether  it  is  viewed  from  turw,  su£. 
dm  uponnds  or  inspected  from  within.    Not  a  great  many  years  ago  it  b^^^^"' 
to  too  great  an  extent,  we  fear,  it  still  is,  a  principle  acted  on  by 
D  the  furnishings  of  asylums  or  their  grounds,  that  there  should 
beanaWsoeo  of  everything  not  absolutely  essential  by,  with,  in,  or  through 
wfaidi  apatiant  might  do  injury  to  himself  or  his  fellows.     This  principle  Mistaken 
appeals  atndantly  harmless  and  satisfactory  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  coniltractron 
faadf  to  the  most  absurd  and  mischievous  results.     For  instance,  in  the  fng  of  "^^***' 
eoorae  of  cor  visits  to  various  Asylums — even  those  of  first-class  reputa-  -^9^0°^ 
tioo  in  thtt  country — we  have  found  ordinary  windows  objected  to,  and  not 
and,  because  patients  might  precipitate  themselves  therefrom  ;  window- 
Uindi^  becanae  patients  might  use  the  cords  for  suicidal  purposes;  pictures  Practical 
on  tlie  walla,  because  the  suspending  nails  or  cords  might  subserve  similar  mich  kicL. 
ends ;  open  fires,  because  patients  might  set  fire  either  to  themselves 
ar  the  building;  ponds  and  fountains,  because  patients  might  drown 
Aemaelvea  therein ;  flower-gardens,  because  such  plants  as  Aconite, 
Bay  bard,  or  the  Poppy,  might  be  used  as  poisons ;  artificial  mounds  or 
embankments,  becanse  patients,  whose  suicidal  propensities  take  the 
direction  of  butting  their  heads  against  walls,  might  find  the  additional 
impetoB  acquired  by  rushing  down  such  slopes  an  important  aid  to 
sukadal  attempts;  cricket  and  archery  tabooed,  because  the  bata  and 

*  Collection  of  Reports  (condensed)  and  opinions  of  Chemiste  in  regard  to  tbe  use 
of  Lead  Pipe  for  Servioe-PSpe  in  the  Dietrilmtion  of  Water  for  the  supply  of  Cities. 
New  York.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  343,  98.    1869.    London :  Thibner  &  Co. 
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balls,  bowB  and  arrows,  might  bo  employed  as  weapons  of  ofiPenoe,  and 
rear  a  race  of  homicides ;  quoits  and  all  the  Highland  athletic  gamss 
forbidden  for  similar  reasons ;  pic-nics  to  lakes,  waterfklls,  and  similar  soenei, 
as  well  as  boating  or  fishing  parties  interdicted  or  unheard  of,  inasmodi 
as  such  localities  or  such  occupations  might  suddenly  awaken  suicidal  or 
homicidal  desires.    These  are  a  few  instances ;  but  the  absurdity  of  the 
principle  appears  in  an  infinity  of  forms.      Far  be  it  from  us  to  atMrt 
that  accidents,  deeply  to  be  deplored,  never  have  occurred,  and  nefsr 
vrould  occur,  from  opposite  principles  or  opposite  practice ;  the  history  rf 
asylum  life  in  all  countries  proves  the  reverse.     Suicides  undoubtedly 
have  happened  from  the  use  of  cords,  or  nails,  or  poisonous  plants;  patiaiiti 
have  killed  themselves  by  leaping  from  open  windows — have  drowned 
themselves  in  artificial  sheets  of  water,  lakes,  or  streams ;  but  sadi 
are  certainly  exceptional,  happening  in  a  very  few  cases  indeed, 
lar  accidents  occur,  and  will  continue  to  occur,  in  spite  of  every  preou- 
tion.    The  number  of  such  accidents  is  not,  according  to  our  experieiiee, 
increased  by  placing  the  majority  of  the  insane  on  the  same  footing  is 
the  sane,  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  their  dwellings,  or  to  their  ooea- 
pations  or  amusements;  and  it  appears  to  us  not  only  rid icalooiy  but 
eminently  unjust,  because  one  patient  out  of  several  hundreds — ^peth^s 
0.10  per  cent. — and  in  the  course  of  several  years,  commits  saicida  bf 
means  of  some  article  of  furnishing  which  was  not  essential,  and  ni^ 
therefore  have  been  absent,  to  punish  the  said  several  hundreda—lhB 
great  majority  of  patients — who  can  appreciate  and  make  the  proper  vm 
of  such  surroundings,  games,  or  amusements  as  we  have  mentioned—- bj 
depriving  them  summarily  thereof.    Undoubtedly,  as  we  freely  adnuty 
there  are  exceptional  cases  requiring  great  cautions  and  precautions — tat 
instance,  cases  of  acute  mania,  determined  suicides,  epileptics,  pyrominiiai^ 
and  others,  which  cases  or  patients  can,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  aednded 
from  the  general  mass  of  their  fellows.    But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ma- 
jority of  patients  may  bo  treated,  so  far  as  regards  their  occupati(NDui  and 
amusements,  clothing  and  diet,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  A^lum  and  its 
grounds,  as  if  they  were  sane ;  at  least  such  has  been  our  principle— sooh 
has  been  our  practice, — and  we  cannot  remember  a  single  case  whidi  hM 
caused  us  to  regret  either  principle  or  practice.   We  have,  in  short,  endo^ 
voured  for  years — for  great  clumges  cannot  be  brought  about  in  a  moment 
— to  make  this  Institution  as  much  as  possible  a  home  for  its  inmates — (and 
the  comparative  smallness  of  our  population,  when  contrasted  ¥rith  thai  of 
the  public  Asylums  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  and  stiU  more  so  of  HanweB 
and  Golney  Hatch,  near  London,  enables  us  to  do  so) — ^to  provide  home 
comforts  and  home  surroundings,  to  cultivate  home  habits  and  home  tastes, 
and  to  treat  the  inmates,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  salutary  discipline^  as  if 
The  AByiam  they  really  were  at  home.    Our  efforts  are  sometimes  only  too  socoeM 
iSt^^SS!^  fnl,  if  such  a  thing  be  admitted  to  bo  possible.     The  temporary  home 


Home*llke 
aorroand- 
ina  essen- 
tial  to  com' 
fort  and 
happinen. 
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f  oomes  to  be  preferred  to  the  real  home,  or  what  ought  at  least 

to  have  been  so,  and  the  attachment  to  the  Institution  as  a 

Ml  abode  becomes  so  strong,  that  recovered  patients  occasionaUj 

•  leave  it,  or  do  so  vnth  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  the  no  small 

Dent  of  their  relatives.     We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without 

ig  our  conviction  that  we  might,  advantageously  to  ourselves, 

sertain  Continental  Asylums  or  Asylum  colonies  in  the  fumish- 

lie  buildings  and  grounds  of  our  new  District  Asylums.      It  is 

in  this  country  to  depreciate  Continental  Asylums  as  being 

he  age,  and  such  an  idea  may  be  correctly  based  in  regard  to 

>f  the  older  ones,  where  progress  on  a  level  with  the  times  could 

9naUy  be  expected ;  but  our  own  experience  leads  us  to  totally 

conclusions,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,*  and  as  we  need 

efbte  stop  here  to  repeat. 

r  last  Annual  Report  (for  1859,  p.  21),  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
,  that  a  London  "  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
'  which  has  existed  for  nearly  20  years,  and  whose  operations 
tlironghout  the  kingdom,  had  made  award  of  its  Jirst  prize  for 
I  xealous  service  as  an  asylum  attendant — a  service  extending 
riy  30  years — to  one  of  our  subordinate  officers.  This  year, 
sly,  a  similar  honour — again  the  Jirst  />ma— has  been  conferred 
nber  of  our  staff — Mr  James  Growenlock,  gardener  to  the  Insti- 
-whose  faithful  services  have  extended  over  a  period  of  25  years, 
looonrs  are  gratifying  no  less  to  their  recipients  than  to  the 
rofioers  of  the  Institution,  who  are  better  aware  than  strangers 
r  €M  be  of  the  extent  to  which  such  rewards  are  merited. 
i  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Institution  during  the  winter, 
and  subjects  being  as  follow  : — 


Contrast 
between 
British  and 
Continental 
Aqrloms. 


"  SoeietY  for 
Improving 
the  Condi> 
Uon  of  the 
Insane,"  and 
iU  Prises. 


Lectures. 


Lecturer. 


(ffh  Barclay,  LLD.,  Sberiff- 
mbstitate  of  Perthshire. 

IV.  John  Anderson,  Forteviot 
r  J.  B.  Thomson,  Qeneral 
Prison  for  Scotland,  Perth. 
>v.  Alex.  Burnett,  Rhynd. 
>v.  Henry  Stirling,  Dunning. 
r  C— — ,  a  patient 
tomas  Miller,  LL.D.,  Hector 
of  the  Perth  Academy. 
■  John  Lyell,  Newbnrgh. 


Subject. 


History  of  the  times  of  James 
I.,  as  taken  from  the  old 
Statute  Books. 

DrLivin^toneand  his  Travels. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Macaulav  and  his  Works. 
Life  in  the  interior  of  Ainoa. 
The  Clans  of  the  Highlands. 
Physical  Geography. 

A  Gallery  of  Scotch  Portraits 
in  Scotch  verse. 


Date. 


Jan.  18, 1860. 


Jan.  30, 
Feb.  13, 


It 
It 


Feb.  20,  „ 
March  2,  „ 
March  9,  „ 
March  16, 


April  2, 
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Readings. 


Pie-nJca. 


Carriage 
Brivet. 


Botanical 
excunion 
with  Profes- 
sor Balfour. 

Cricket 
Matches. 

Social  re- 
anioDS. 


Soiree  of 
Sabbath 
Erening 
Class. 


Concerts. 

Professional 
assistance. 


Carling 
parties. 


Pablic 
Amusements 
in  Perth. 


Public 
Concerts  in 
Perth. 


Public 
Lectures  in 
Perth* 


Two  readings  were  also  giyen — one  bj  Sheriff  Barclay,  bein|i[  mis- 
cellanies from  Messrs  Chambers's  publications,  the  other  bj  Dr  Lorimer, 
being  Professor  Aytoun's  story  of  the  ''  Emerald  Studs,'*  from  BkuA' 
wood. 

During  the  summer  months,. pic- nic  parties  yisited  the  Trossachs  and 
Loch  Ejitrine,  Crieff  and  Drumniond  Castle,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Bimam 
Hill  and  Dunkeld,  Campsie  Linn  and  Stobhall,  Glenfarg  and  Bal?aird 
Castle,  Kinfauns  Castle  and  Kinnoull  Hill.  There  were  also  frequent 
driving  parties  to  Fitkeathly  Wells  and  Bridge  of  Earn,  Kinfauns  Caitk^ 
Balthayock  Tower,  Stormontfield  Salmon  Pond^  Dunsinnane  Hill,  Mod- 
crieffe  Hill,  Stobhall,  Huntingtower,  Methven,  Glencarse,  Stanley, 
Redgorton,  Fortenot,  and  Scone.  A  botanising  party  joined  an  axeor- 
sion  to  Invermay  by  Professor  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  studenta. 
There  were  several  cricket  matches  and  fdte  champ^tres,  chiefly  hdd  on 
the  PitcuUen  grounds.  About  a  dozen  large  tea-parties  or  soirees 
given,  either  in  the  Institution  or  at  Pitcullen  Bank.  One  of  these 
a  Handsel-Monday  party,  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Murray  gallery  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Pinel  and  Esquirol  galleries ;  another  was  a  letnn 
party,  given  by  the  latter  to  the  former ;  a  third  was  a  soir6e  of  the 
Sabbath  evening  class,  at  which  were  present  about  50  patients,  who 
were  addressed  by  the  Chaplain  in  his  capacity  of  our  "  Inspector  flf 
Schools;"  others  were  in  celebration  of  birth-days,  or  similarly  intCTertiip 
domestic  events.  There  were  four  concerts  during  the  winter,  anl  «M 
magic-lantern  entertainment.  In  two  of  our  concerts,  the  choirs  ef  As 
East  Church  and  Kinnoull  Church  offered  their  services,  whiohwvs 
gratefully  accepted — the  resultant  entertainments  being  most  suooesrfsL 
The  band  of  the  Boyal  Perthshire  Rifles  proved  a  great  aoquisitioii  at 
our  Christmas  festivities,  as  did  the  Kinnoull  Boy's  band  at  our  oelebn' 
tion  of  the  Queen's  Birth-day.  During  the  long-continued  frosts  o£  hsfc 
winter,  there  were  frequent  curling  or  sliding  parties  to  neighboorii^ 
ponds,  and  during  the  colder  months  throughout  the  year  foot-ball  has 
continued  to  be  a  greatly  enjoyed  and  most  useful  game.  During  the 
year  Perth  has  been  visited  by  an  unusual  number  of  caterers  for,  or 
managers  of,  such  public  amusements  or  spectacles  as  concerts,  circnsei, 
and  panoramas ;  while  the  Course  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Lectuns, 
commenced  during  the  previous  winter  by  the  '*  Young  Men's  Christka 
Associations,"  has  been  followed  by  a  second  and  equally  successlbl 
course  during  the  past  session.  Of  all  these  sourees  of  entertainment  or 
instruction  our  patients  have  had  a  due  share.  Parties  of  them  have 
been  present  at  tlie  following  concerts  in  the  City  Hall: — ^Morriaoa 
Kyle's,  Broussil  Family,  African  Troupe,  Mrs  Baker's,  Campbell's 
Minstrels,  Infirmary,  C.  F.  Hempel's,  Sam  Cowell's,  and  Lloyd's  Diiyo- 
logue ;  as  well  as  the  following  lectures  in  the  same  Hall : — By  Rer.  W» 
H.  Gray  of  Edinburgh,  on  **  the  Neglect  and  Idolatry  of  the  Bod/;'' 
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Bflf.  P.  J.  Sterensoo  of  Coopai^Angus,  on  *'  the  Electric  Telegraph  ;" 
Bflf  •  W.  Arnot  of  Glasfi^,  on  ^  the  i^urth  Framed  and  Famished  as  a 
HabilitaoD  for  Man;"  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell  of  Ginran,  on  ''  Bums ; " 
FiriDflipal  Tollodi  of  St.  Andrews,  on  '*  Cromwell ; "  Dr  Ljell  of  New. 
burp^  oo  "*  Ventilation  ;"  and  Sheriff  Barclay  of  Perth,  on  *'  Heathen 
If  jAologj."    Parties  have  also  been  at  or  have  visited  Sinclair's  Pane*  Miweiune- 
in  the  City  Hall ;  Sangers'  Circus  on  the  North  Indi ;  the  Perth  SiSimenu  in 
Boyal ;  Woodin's  Entertainment ;  Bazaar  for  the  East  Church  ''*^' 
Qiapel ;  the  annual  Races ;  the  various  Flower  Shows ;  and 
Qor  kta  Oiaplaiii's  (the  Rev.  R.  J.  Craig's)  Lectures  in  the  Middle 

GuUfBU. 

.  The  deaths  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  10 — 5  in  male  patients,  Moruiity. 
aid  5  in  females.    The  ages  at  death  were  above  70  in  1  case,  above  60  in 
tf  above  60  in  1,  above  40  in  2,  above  80  in  2,  and  between  20  and  30 


eol^  in  1.     The  causes  of  death  in  5  patients  were  diseases  of  the  lungs —  oaqm  of 
Fhthiw  in  2  cases,  acute  Pneumonia  in  2,  and  senile  Bronchitis  in  1. 
In  S  cues  intestinal  affections  proved  fatal — the  special  form  of  disease 
beiof;  Slysenteric  Diarrhoea  in  the  one  case,  and  acute  Ghistro-enteritis  in 
tht  othor:     2  of  the  remaining  patients  died  from  acute  Nervous  Ezhaua- 

i*  in  one  resulting  from  acute  Mania,  supervening  in  the  course  of 
Paralysis ;  while  the  third  case  proved  fatal  under  a  combination 
of  Bnjgjht't  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  In 
7  of  tlw  deaths  post-mortem  examinations  were  obtained,  and  some  of 
the  Irtter  present  points  of  considerable  interest  as  illustrative  of  the 
YtAJiagf  of  Insanity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  our  pathological 
inqniriH^  Aai  we  cannot  ensure  necropsies  in  every  case  of  death.  We  Necroptiet. 
aie  entiielf  dependent  on  the  permission  or  wishes  of  relatives  or  guard- 
iani^.wfco  frequently  object  to  post-mortem  examinations,  from  a  variety 
of  nnat  ebnid  reasons — which  objections,  whether  well  founded  or  the 
refene^  we  are  bound  to  respect  and  obey. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  necropsies  during  the  year  revealed,  in  niuatimtions 
the  Mune  patient,  the  following  lesions :  —  1,  Abscess  of  the  brain ;  pttui^ogica] 
2,  Brij^t's  disease  of  the  kidney ;  3,  Abscess  of  the  kidney ;  4,  Mitral  ^^e. 
valvnhr  disease  [regurgitant]  of  the  heart;  5,  Atheromatous  deposit 
in  the  cardiac  valves ;  6,  Atrophy  of  the  left  lung  as  a  result  of  old 
pknrisy ;  ?>  Osseo-cartilaginous  metamorphosis  of  pleuritic  effusion ; 
hmim,  8^  The  presence  of  serious  oi^ganic  lesions  of  the    brain, 
hearty  and  kidneys,  without  adequate  attendant  s3rmptoms  during  life. 
We  do  not  find  abscess  of  the  brain,  as  a  lesion  occurring  among  the  AtMow  of 
inaaney  at  all  referred  to  in  BuckniU  and  Tuke's  excellent  "  Manual  ^®  ^^^ 
of  F)Bydiok)gical  Medicine."    Hence,  we  presume,  it  is  at  least  rare 
in  the  insane.     This  is  the  (mly  case  in  which  we  remember  to  have 
met  with  oerebral  abscess  in  the  insane ;  but  in  this  case,  we  do  not 
regard  the  lesion  in  question  as  haring  had  any  specific  relation, 
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either  to  the  insanity  f|[enerally,  or  to  the  particular  form  or  phan 
thereof.     We  have  occasionally,  however,  found  this  lesion  in  genenl 
hospitals — in  patients  not  dying  of  cerebral  disease,  and  not  ezhibit- 
Bright'8       ing  during  life  any  marked  head  symptoms.     Dr  Bucknill  obserra^ 
DiMMe.       4c  ^^^  kidneys  are  remarkably  free  from  disease  in  all  the  forms  of  in- 
sanity ;  and  the  changes  which  give  rise  to  alhuminout  urine  are 
ally  rare  in  them.     In  the  whole  course  of  our  practice  we  have 
met  with  an  instance  of  decided  Bright*s  disease  among  the  insane ;  sad 
upon  inquiry  in  other  Asylums,  we  have  found  that  the  same  obeervatiQB 
has  been  made  by  others.'"*^    This  case  is  a  marked  exception,  there- 
Albumin-     forc,  to  the  foregoing  statement ;  and  in  our  remarks  under  the  head  of 
^"^  Albuminous  Urine  will  be  found  another  and  still  more  condosive  oh& 

CaMiiioitn-  It  may  be  well  to  preface  the  pathological  details  of  the  fint 
PMhoiogiai  ^^^  ^^  ^^^®  ^^  record  by  a  short  account  of  the  symptoms  dnring 
ooDditions.  ijfg^  jn^^  Qf  circumstances  in  the  patient's  history  of  special  intereit 
uifftoiy  of  in  connection  with  these  details.  The  case  was  one  of  chronic  manii. 
The  patient  entertained  a  variety  of  delusions,  chiefly  as  to  his  sap- 
posed  wealth,  which  he  believed  immense.  He  was  profuse  in 
proposals  to  spend  his  supposed  fortune,  and  was  extravagant  in 
schemes  for  increasing  it  at  the  same  time.  Years  ago  he  had  \ 
attack  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  of  pleurisy,  which  nearly  pnyiMl 
fatal :  this  had  evidently  led  to  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  hag, 
and  to  collapse  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  on  the  side  just  meolianod. 
There  was  a  marked  flattening  and  depression  of  the  walls  of  the  ehMt, 
and  angular  distortion  of  the  ribs  over  a  space  corresponding  to  the  pos- 
terior thirds  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs.  He  bad  Iflog 
been  subject  to  intermittent  headache,  languor,  stupor,  palpitatioo, 
feelings  of  faintness  or  general  malaise,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope.  A 
bruit  with  the  first  sound,  loudest  at  the  heart's  base,  had  been 
observed  long  prior  to  death,  and  his  relatives  had  been  warned  that  the 
cardiac  lesion  might  possibly  prove  a  cause  of  death  at  no  distant  date. 
The  heart's  action  ivas  tumultuous,  and  its  impulse  at  times  very  atroon^ 
contrasting  strangely  with  which  was  his  generally  feeble  or  excitable 
pulse.  Some  six  or  eight  months  previous  to  death,  the  operation  fer 
fistula  in  ano  had  been  performed ;  but  from  this  disease,  and  the  rela- 
tive operation  and  its  effects,  he  recovered  speedily  and  well.  Daring 
his  fatal  illness,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  his  hand  over 
forehead,  and  occasionally  complaining  of  heat  there.  But  there 
no  symptom  giving  rise  to  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  specific  oiguio 
cerebral  lesion.  His  illness  resembled  the  prostration  of  infloensa  or 
fever — he  was  feeble,  languid,  and  apathetic.  But  he  had  ofiben  been 
similarly  affected  previously  when  exhausted  by  attacks  of  mania.  He 
made  no  special  complaints,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence 

*  "  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine  *'  (p.  451). 
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of  aoj  speml  phyncal  ailment  Death,  howeyer,  was  immediately  pre- 
fllded  hj  a  aeries  of  pBeado-convulsiye  attacks,  which  occurred  every  ten 
m  fifteen  minatee.  Each  attack  was  ushered  in  by  a  sudden  apparent 
mtmJ&atk  of  respiration :  a  strugprle  followed,  as  if  for  breath — the  eyes 
aWMiwhile  staring  and  fixed,  the  pupils  unaffected  by  passing  a  variety 
of  bright  olgeets  rapidly  before  them ;  then  the  whole  frame  became 
ajptrted  by  a  tremor,  which  did  not  amount  to  a  convulsion.  The  urine 
lad  not  been  specially  examined  during  his  illness,  but  that  last  passed 
bribre  death  contained  in  its  sediment  epithelial  debris  and  pus. 

The  chief  pathological  conditions  revealed  by  the  necropsy  were  FMhoiogj  oi 
Iha  following: — The  cortical  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  of  Uie  left 
kaoiisphere  of  the  brain,  in  proximity  to  the  petrous  bone,  and  opposite 
Iha  left  ear,  contained  a  series  of  small  circumscribed  abscesses  fiill  of  AtMeeM  of 
dnek,  curdled,  greenish  pus.  There  was  hyperemia  of  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  membranes,  while  the  left  ventricle  contained  injected 
flUfilkriei  and  a  small  quantity  of  extravasated  blood.  In  a  correspond- 
ing position  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  the  abscesses,  originally  aepa- 
mto^  bad  coalesced,  and  become  diffuse — the  pus  burrowing  between  the 
confolntions  and  beneath  the  membranes,  the  adjacent  cerebral  sub- 
fltenoa  being  soft  and  almost  diffluent.  It  is  now  abundantly  admitted 
tbat  duonic  absoenes  of  the  brain  may  attain  a  great  size  or  number 
niliiOQt  any  attendant  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder,  or  with  symptoms 
00  oImmuo  and  unintelligible  as  not  to  indicate,  unless  merely  as  a  possi- 
bilitjy  Ofganic  disease  of  the  brain.    Of  the  latter  class  of  cases,  that 

being  narrated  is  an  instructive  illustration.     The  left  lung  was  Atrophy  oi 
to  about  a  fourth  of  its  natural  size.    It  was  confined  to  the  ^^' 
■pperpvt  of  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax,  being  fi^tened  down  firmly 
on  aO  rides  by  old  adhesions.    The  proper  pulmonary  texture  was  atro- 
phied.   An  old  abscess  existed  in  the  apex  of  the  lung.     Impacted  in 
tho  loft  pleura,  over  a  space  corresponding  to  the  depression  and  distortion  Otm^^utu 
of  llio  left  side  of  the  chest  formerly  referred  to,  was  a  mass,  partly  osseous,  growth  in 
portly  cartilaginous,  and  partly  putty-like  or  meally, — this  substance  being 
ofidently  the  altered  effusion  of  the  old  pleurisy  also  before  adverted  to. 
Thio  moss  was  in  the  form  of  a  hard  dense  plate,  accurately  fitting,  and 
intimately  attached  to,  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs.     In  contact  with 
die  latter  it  was  osseous — in  contact  with  the  free  pleural  surface  it  was 
potty-like  or  granular — ^while  the  intermediate  portion  was  cartilaginous. 
Tha  ribs  in  contact  with  the  mass  in  question  were  atrophied,  granular, 
and  brittle.     There  was  dilatation  of  the  right  carities  of  the  heart, 
which  had  also  thin,  soft  walls— the  mitral  valves  were  incompetent,  and  Mitm  yftWe 
wore  studded  with  patches  of  atheroma ; — the  aortic  valves  were  similarly 
atheromatous.     Dr  Bucknill  speaks  of  heart  disease  as  "  very  common 
in  the  insane  ;"*  but  this  statement  does  not  at  all  accord  with  our  expe- 

*  "  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,'*  p.  449. 
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Absccfaof 
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diseiue. 


Atheroma  of 

Cerebral 

Arteries. 


Atheroma- 
tooB  Dia- 
tbetif. 


Gattro- 
Bnteritii. 


riciice.  We  have  mot  with  few  cases  of  valvular  disease ;  instanoGi  of 
hjpertropbj  or  dilatation  havo  been  more  common,  thoagfa  far  from  nnme- 
rous ;  but  cardiac  bruits  havo  occurred  more  frequently  than  any  of  the 
above  lesions.  Such  bruits,  however,  as  we  shall  immediately  show,  we  do 
not  hold  at  all  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  valvular  disease.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  right  kidney  was  excavated  by  a  series  of  absoessea  oontata- 
ing  thick  pus— the  cortical  substance  had  been  removed  by  suppurative 
absorption,  and  was  replaced  by  a  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  right  kidney,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  left,  presented  all 
the  appearances  of  one  of  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease — viz.,  the  graini- 
lar  form.  Under  the  microscope,  the  renal  epithelium  was  partly 
granular,  partly  fatty.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  case,  that  gnnnlar 
Bright's  disease — that  form  in  which  minute  yellow  specks  are  usually 
scattered  throughout  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney, — was  aasoei- 
ated  with  atheromatous  deposit  in  the  cardiac  valves,  a  coincidenoeof  by 
no  means  unirequcnt  occurrence. 

A  second  necropsy  was  interesting  as  presenting  a  good  spedman  of 
atheroma  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  which  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
profusely  studded  with  patches  thereof.  In  only  one  spot,  in  the 
of  the  basilar  artery,  had  the  atheroma  passed  into  an  osseous  condition. 
In  this  patient  the  atheroma  was  manifestly  connected  simply  widi 
his  age  (69),  and  not  directly  with  his  insanity.  Wo  have  tdmi 
atheromatous  deposits  in  difiPerent  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  ths 
basilar  veasels  of  the  brain — in  the  aorta,  and  on  the  cardiac  vmlfii^ 
equally  common  in  the  insane  and  sane ;  and,  in  the  former,  this  eoD- 
dition  appears  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  insanity — directly  wo  mean,— 
for  it  is  probable  that  every  pathological  condition,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  body,  influences,  in  however  indirect  or  remote  a  way,  and  to  aone 
degree  or  extent,  the  brain. 

In  the  case  fatal  from  acute  gastro-enterit»,  there  was  great  hyper> 
a3mia  of  the  mucous  mombrano  throughout  the  intestinal  tract  from  the 
stomach  downwards,  more  especially  of  the  ileum  and  duodenum.  The 
stomach  was  full  of  bloody  bile — the  result  partly  of  biliary  regurgita- 
tion, partly  of  hsamorrhagic  extravasation.  For  some  time  prior  to 
death,  transient  jaundice  had  existed,  with  frequent  and  most  obetmafte 
bilious  vomiting.  From  the  pylorus  downwards,  the  intestines  were  lined 
by  a  dark,  slimy,  meconium-like  substance,  increasing  in  oonsistenoo  and 
amount  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal,  and  being  thickest  and  in  great- 
est abundance  in  the  ooeoum  and  ascending  oolon.  Patches  of  slaty  dis- 
coloration occurred  in  the  bwer  parts  of  the  small  intestines.  Peyer'i 
glands  were  elevated  conspicuously  above  the  general  sur&ce  of  the  gnty 
and  were  much  congested.  The  solitary  glands  were  also  turgid,  and 
conspicuous  from  the  contrast  of  their  colour,  resembling  large  Mgo- 
grains  studded  over  the  purple  surface  of  the  bowel.    The  appearances 
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altogBllier  dofioly  reserabled  those  we  ha?o  ropoatodly  seen  in  Typhoid 
Feter  and  in  Cholera.* 

One  dsOy  fiUal  by  PhthioBy  was  interesting,  in  so  far  as  a  distinct  Cardiac 
annmio  bruit  marked  the  heart's  action  daring  life,  and  because  the  said  AnllmuTaiK 
aoBBOuo  bruit  senres  as  a  text  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  similar  ^^^'^*'<^' 
cardiac  micrmurff  not  depending  on,  or  connected  with^  organic  diiccue 
oftke  keart.    Daring  life  the  action  of  the  heart  had  been  rapid,  irritable, 
wmk ;  and  a  prolongad  blowing  murmur,  loudest  at  the  apex,  and  ac- 
eonpsnying  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  had  long  been  distinctly 
ladiMe,     This  murmur  had  been  invariably  ascribed  by  us  to  anoBmia, 
and  not  to  valvular  disease ;  and  the  necropsy  proved  the  correctness  of 
coPclasJoDS,    The  heart  was  found  pale  and  flabby,  but  the  valves 
qoite  normaL    The  pericardial  sac  contained  nearly  half-a-pint  of 
The  patient  was  much  enfeebled,  and  attenuated  by  advanced 
Pfadum:  the  lungs  were  found  riddled  by  vomicao.      Her  colour  was 
aalknr,  her  appearance  cachectic,  and  her  general  condition  was  that  of 
eUonsiB.    Over  the  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  on  the  right 
side,  was  occasionally  heard — what  is  also  not  unfrequent  in  this  dass  of 
CMes  [ehlorotic  females] — a  musical  sound,  synchronous  with  the  ven- 
trionlar  systole  of  the  heart      We  have  long  suspected  the  correct*  cardiac 
iia«  of  the  prognostications  of  heart  disease,  so  fiir  as  these  are  founded  neoeMarUj 
aololy  oo  bellows  murmurs ;  and  a  series  of  cases  observed  during  life,  or^!^^^  ^ 


with  their  relative  necropsies,  have  converted  suspicions  of  ^^1^^ 

into  proofs  of  incorrectness.     What  we  mean  is,  that  so 

occur  of  undoubted  cardiac  murmurs,  without  the  existence 

of  any  structural  disease  to  account  therefor,  as  should  render  the 

Phynciia  extremely  careful  in  founding  his  prognosis  on  such  murmurs 

alooe,  or,  perhaps,  as  should  lead  him,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  givo 

A  very  guarded  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  its  probable 

iane.    For  instance,  in  cases  of  chlorosis  or  anssmia,  and  in  states  re-  Prmoaif 

aemUing  these  conditions  or  cachexies,  and  resulting  from  the  exhaustion  dijcaK. 

of  proCnoted  and  debilitating  disease,  there  are  frequently  cardiac 

bndta  of  considerable  intensity,  unassociated  with  any  structural  lesion. 

Yet  in  aneh  cases  the  action  of  the  heart  is  oflen  weak  and  irregular. 

There  may  be  palpitation  and  dyspnosa  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the 

genenl  symptoms  may  lead  erroneously  to  the  belief  in  not  only  cardiac, 

tat  abo  in  pcdmonary,  disease.  "  The  mere  intensity  of  a  bellows  sound  is," 

njB  Dr  Brinton,  "  [unless  extreme]  a  bad  guarantee  for  its  valvukr 

oriffn ;  which  again  is  better  suggested  by  a  long  [as  during  syirtofe} 

diartoby  and  pause]  and  untfart/ing  [as  daring  sleep  and  excitement] 

cfaaraoter  of  the  murmur."  f 

♦  '"GKnical  NotoB  on  Cholera :  its  Pathology."— -iwood^iba  Mediedl  Journal  (p. 
517),  June  16, 1864. 
t  Lmeet  ^.  164),  Fofaroaiy  18. 1860. 
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nnrriM'a  disease  was  proved  by  necroscopi 
the  neci'opsy,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  the 
by  the  general  symptoms,  during  life. 
the  two  cases  in  question,  the  results  of  rep 
tive.     For  instance,  a  careful  examination 
view  to  the  detection  of  albumen,  was  mad 
patients,  labouring  under  almost  every  for 
out  its  discovery  in  a  single  instance : — 


FoBM  OF  Disease. 


1.  Mania,  acute, 

2.  „      chronic, ....%. 
8.  Monomania, 

4.  Melancholia, 

5.  Dementia, 

6.  Gleneral  Paralytis,... 


Aitmminorik      In  one  or  two  cases  the  urine  was  slifirhtl 

not  1MB^^HX<> 

ujiDdioaare  dentlj  depended  on  the  presence  of  blood 
qforgudo     qj{^  j^  the  urethra  or  bladder,  the  cases 


*"*'*^«       exception  to  the  general  rule  that,  in  209  j 
exist  in  a  sinirle  caiw     ^"- 
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■opposed  80  chftractarisUc  of  Briglit's  disease  of  the  kidneji  have  been 
(bond  in  erjsapelaSy  pyamia,  pneumonia,  and  other  affections,  as  has 
beea  pointed  oat  by  Dr  George  Johnson  in  his  '*  Clinical  Lectures 
on  IMnonnmi  of  the  Kidney."  *    One  case  in  which  Bright's  disease  was  Two 
pioved  bj  necrosoopical  examination  has  been  ahready  detailed  at  page  IS  m2^? 
SO^  and  need  not  here  be  further  referred  to.  SftTJ"^ 

Another  case,  in  which  the  microscopical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
■B  well  as  the  general  symptoms  daring  life,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
of  Bnght's  disease — of  the  form  otherwise  known  as  ''  Acute 
Desfuamatife  Nephritis" — ^remains  still  to  be  referred  to.     In  it  there  Brifhtfi 
WW  H^enend  anasarca,  with  mitral  regurgitant  disease  of  the  heart,  and  SlSSdated 
hy pertffophy  of  the  ventricular  walls  thereof,  associated  with  acute  desquar  Jimw^**^ 
layive  nephritis.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  urine  was  passed 
in  flnall  quantity :  its  specific  gravity  was  usually  about  1020 ;  it  was  very 
tuUd,  and  there  was  a  copious  muco-granular  sediment.   Heat  and  nitric 
acid  threw  down  a  thick,  curdy  precipitate  of  albumen.     The  sediment 
aboimded  in  casts  of  the  renal  tubules,  entangling  numerous  epitheUum  Ohemiitiy  * 
eoDi^  whose  contents  were  mostly  granular,  sometimes  slightly  oily.  of^Snetn 
Oeeuionally  blood  corpuscles  occurred,  and  still  more  frequently  crystals  dS£!e! 
of  uric  add.     These  microscopic  characters  of  the  urine-sediment  all 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  an  acute  form  of  disease,  characterized 
mainly  bj  the  abundant  desquamation  of  the  renal  gland  cells.     In  this 
QMe^  then,  ¥re  found «-l,  The  urine  highly  albuminous ;  2,  The  presence 
of  ahnndant  casts  of  the  renal  tubules;  and  3,  Profuse  shedding  of 
the  oytheliom  lining  the  said  tubules,  which  epithelium  was,  further,  the 
seat  of  inereased  granularity  or  of  oily  infiltration.     In  combination 
thnan  thne  circumstances  usually  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
flTJstfffioe  of  Bright's  disease.    But  one  or  two  of  them  might  exist 
without  necessarily  leading  to  the  inference  that  there  was  structural 
ahenftion  of  the  kidney ;  and,  again,  one  or  two  of  them  might  be  absent 
withont  proving  the  non-existence  of  Bright's  disease.    We  have  already 
shown  that  albuminuria  is  common  out  of  all  proportion  to  cases  of 
Blight's  disease ;  that  it  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases ;  and  that 
it  may  occor  in  health,  simply  from  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  particular  articles  of  food,  or  of  particubur  jnedicines.    Again,  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases,  where  the  necropsy  reveals  Bnght's  Bright's  du- 
disoaso  of  the  kidney,  there  has  been  during  life  no  albumen  in  the  urine ;  Si«ua*^ai!^ 
or  casta  have  been  absent,  or  the  renal  epithelium  has  not  appeared  in 
nnuaoal  quantity  or  presented  unusual  characters.    Further,  we  would 
have  it  borne  in  mind  ''  that  the  term  Bright^s  diiease  is  not  strictly  wiui  is 
and  ezdnsively  applicable  to  any  single  morbid  change  in  the  kidney ;  ^Sl^\ 
bat  that)  under  this  general  term,  are  included  several  forms  of  acute  and 
chronic  disease,  which  are  usually  associated  with  an  albuminous  condi- 

*  Medieal  TrnM,  vol.  16  (1858),  p.  865. 
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tioD  of  tho  urino,  and  frequcntl j  with  dropsy  and  ▼arious  other  leooiidaiy 
Renal  and  diseases."  *  In  tho  case  under  consideration,  dropsy  began  in  the  fim; 
Drop^  and  it  was  always  ji^reater  in  tho  face,  arms,  and  chest,  than  in  the 
^uai  iMb^.  lower  parts  of  the  body.  As  there  was  here  a  combination  of  renal  and 
^^^'^  cardiac  disease,  it  was  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  diopy 
was,  in  its  cause  or  origin,  renal  or  cardiac — the  more  so,  as  we  belim 
the  mere  fact  of  dropsy  be^nning  in  the  upper  or  lower  parts  of  the 
body  to  be  a  most  fallacious  criterion  for  diagnosing  between  its  renal  and 
Cardiac  cardiac  oiigin.  The  association  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  espectally  rfthe 
ajfm^vl  left  rentricle — with  or  without  yalvular  disease — is  a  common  featore  of 
^^'^^^^  a  hirge  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  and  in  snob  cmbi 
the  cardiac  disease  is  generally  supposed  to  succeed^  perhaps  in  the 
relation  of  an  effect,  the  renal  losion.  But  in  the  case  above  nanated 
the  Bright's  disease  appeared  to  bo  cicute^  and  the  cardiac  lesion 
preceded  the  renal,  or,  at  all  events,  it  attracted  attention  fiir  some 
time  before  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  other  could  be  obtained, 
though  not  before  its  existence  was  suspected  and  watched  for.  The 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis  made  during  the  patient's  life  in  the  esse 
above  referred  to  was  abundantly  established  by  the  results  of  the 
necroecopical  examination ;  for  the  case  ultimately  proved  &tal.  The 
principal  lesions  were  the  following: — Tho  Kidneys  were  pale;  then 
was  irregularly  distributed  superficial  congestion ;  the  cortical  sabstaoes 
was  in  progress  of  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration ;  the  tubules  oontaaed 
almost  no  epithelium  proper,  but  were  gorged  with  fat  globuki  aad 
granular  debris.  On  the  surface  of  the  left  kidney  there  was  i 
cyst.  The  Heart  was  adherent  throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the 
<»rdium  by  fibro-cellular  tissuo  so  dense  that,  in  endeavouring  toextrasl 
the  organ,  many  of  its  muscular  fibres  wore  ruptured.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance was  also,  however,  partly  due  to  apparent  fatty  degeneratioo 
of  the  said  muscular  fibres,  which  were  pale  and  flabby.  The  ventrieii* 
tar  walls  generally,  and  the  columnsd  cameoa  particularly,  were  nmeh 
hypertrophied.  The  mitral  valve  was  incompetent,  two  of  its  (bids  being 
occupied  by  dense  nodular  ossific  deposit.  There  existed  cartilaginoos 
thickening  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  abnormal  size  of  the  right  anrienio- 
ventricular  orifice.  With  ventricukr  hypertrophy  there  was  aancolar 
dilatation.  The  Lungs  were  generally  adherent  to  the  thorade  walk 
by  dense  old  pleuritic  exudation,  and  the  pulmonary  tiame  was  in  a 
state  of  incipient  Pneumonia.  It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  the 
advanced  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  to  note  that  thdre  was 
atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  that  a  few  seed-Uke 
osseous  deposits  existed  in  the  margin  of  the  Falx-cerebri.  It  is  farther 
noteworthy  to  mention  that  for  some  time,  and  immediately  prior  to 

*  Dr  Qcoige  Johnson's  "  Clinical  Loctorcs  on  Diseases  of  tho  Kidnoy." — MdiM 
l\me$,  vol.  16  (1858),  p.  2. 


destb,  the  araio  gmro  neither  precipitAte  nor  turbiditj  on  the  applica- 
lioa  of  beftt  and  addition  of  nitric  acid,  while  it  was  frequently  phoephatio, 
aad  of  apeciSc  graTity  abont  1020-1026. 

Wa  IwTe  onlj  to  add,  as  a  lupplement  to  our  remarks  on  Albnmii^ 
niM,  that  it  ii  now  apparently  being  found  in  other  Asjlums.  For 
irmanee,  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Nottingham  Asylum  (for 
1869),  it  ii  mentioned  ai  the  eave  of  one  of  the  deatAt.  [?]*  The 
patiMit  waa  a  female,  Eot.  25 — tingle — of  weakly  habit  of  body  when 
adantted,  and  labouring  under  Mania. 

Wa  oannot  in  the  present  Report,  however  much  it  is  desirable,  enter 

oa  tba  aobject  of  the  Etiology  of  Insanity  further  than  to  giro  the  illtn- 

IntioDa  which  the  following  tables  contain  of  hered  itary  transmission : — 

I. — Showing  groupt  of  liuane  Selativet  pratmtlt/  or  during  the 

patt  ytar  rciident  in  iha  Institution  at  the  »ame  time. 


Hcndltn 


H£ 

1 

' 

s 

4 

6.  A  Mother  *«Du.ghtBr, 
6.  A  Hothor  and  a  Son,.  ... 

1 
1 

3 

4.ABn>lb«aadsB>*t«r,... 

W.—Sliomng  tht  number  of  Patienlt,  pretentlff  or  during  the  patt 
ytar  retident  tn  the  Zmtitution,  who  have  or  have  had  Jiuane 
lUativM, — the  latter  not  residing  in  the  Institution  at  all  or 
at  the  samt  time. 


M. 

p. 

To. 

U. 

2i 

I 

To. 
3 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

"i' 
1 

2 

I 

1 

I 

1 
6 

„      and  Brother,.... 

„      andUnole 

„      Mother,  aod  S 

Kften, 

Hethar. ~ 

„      aadAoDt, 

„      and  Brother,... 
"      and  Sisters.... 
„      Uncle,  ft  Kster. 

a  Uncles  ana  Annt 

Uncle  snd  4  Nepheira 
Uncle  and  Condn 

Mothor-s  Annt, 

„        Coosin 

Qrandfsthoc's  Cousin,.. 
Cousin              .7.... 

BeUtiTss  by  Mother's 

side  not  Btstod, 

Oilier  HelaliYM  not 

Sister  and  Sod 

om^^. 

'  Page  19,  Table  V.— OUlnary. 
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Such  tables,  however,  do  not  adequately  represent  the  number  of 
patients  in  whom  there  lias  been,  or  is,  a  hereditary  tendency  or  lia- 
bility to  insanity.     The  actual  number  is  probably  much  higher.    The 
DefleieiieiM  Statistics  given  in  Table  II.  are  taken  from  the  schedules  of  admiwrn, 
schMoieil^''  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  give  cither  deficient  or  erroneoua  inftr- 

mation. 

sututics—       Before  proceeding  to  illustrate,  chiefly  by  means  of  statistical  taUei, 

thakiMeand  ^^  bearings  of  Phrenology  and  Meteorology  on  Psychopathy,  we  think 

it  right  to  preface  our  creed  as  to  the  place  and  value  of  statittia. 

Of  late  years  statistics  have  come  so  greatly  into  public  favour,  and  an 

now  so  variously  and  extensively  employed  in  every  kind  of  inquiry  thit 

admits  of  illustration  or  elucidation  by  figures,  that  they  may  be  nid  to 

constitute  a  department  of  knowledge — an  art — by  themselves.     Thflj 

have  called  into  existence  in  Britain  at  least  one  Statistical  Journal  and 

one   Statistical   Society  (with  Lord  John  Russell  as  its  prendent); 

besides  an  "International  Statistical  Congress"  and  an  '*  Intematiood 

Statistical  Society."     Hundreds  of  men,  learned  espedally  in  the  iq^fr 

cations  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  to  what  is  called  "  social  sdenee^" 

devote  their  time  and  talents  to  their  exposition,  the  cut  ftono  of  thdr 

researches  being  made  evident  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  **  Natiooil 

Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science."   We  believe,  hcnmw, 

statistics  to  be  of  equal  power  for  good  or  evil  according  as  they  are  ondw- 

stood  and  applied.   When  imperfectly  understood  and  improperly  sppfied, 

their  deductions  may  be  made  to  present,  instead  of  mathematical 

racy,  fallacies  the  most  dangerous ;  logical  rules  may  be  altogether  set 

while  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  may  be  bna|^ 

out.     There  are  innumerable  sources  of  fallacy  and  difficulty  oomieetod 

with  statistical  inquiries;  and  as  there  are  comparatively  few  penoni 

fully  acquainted  with  these  fallacies  and  difficulties,  and  accustomed  to 

meet  and  overcome  them,  so  there  are  few  persons  really  competent  fir 

statistical  investigations.     By  so  handling  them,  we  believe  it  not  altt^ 

gether  untrue — what  the  enemies  of  statistics  have  occasionally  uigad 

against  them — viz.,  that  they  may  be  made  to  prove  anything; !     We 

do  not,  therefore,  pin  our  faith  to  statistics  as  affording  neoesBarilj  and 

in  all  cases  a  demonstration  of  the  truth,  or  equivalent  to  the  truth.    So 

important  is  it  that  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the  dangenand 

niutnUonB  difficulties  of  statistical  elaborations  or  results,  that  we  mivke  no  apolosr 

statiitics.     lor  quoting  the  following  illustration  from  Dr  Farre,  one  of  the  aUoit 

TMtmonyof  and  most  experienced  of  medical  statists: — "The  annual  mortality m 

prison  life  being  required,  the  statist  takes  the  number  of  persons  lAo 

have  sojourned  in  a  particular  prison  during  the  year,  and  also  the 

number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred.     He  then  divides  the  former  bj 

the  latter,  and  points  to  the  result.     Such  logic  is  the  same  as  if  sn 

innkeeper  should  boast  of  the  healthiness  of  his  house  as  compared  to 

the  rest  of  the  town,  on  the  ground  that  he  had,  during  the  year,  enter- 
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teinod  a  thousand  guests,  of  whom  onlj  ono  liod  died,  whereas  the 
BKirtality  for  the  rest  of  the  town  had  been  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per 
thousand.  On  this  kind  of  lo^^ic,  however,  Dr  Farro  tells  us  that  a 
French  minister  pronounced  prisons  to  be  the  healthiest  places  in  the 
world;  and  an  English  inspector  gravely  affirmed,  that  in  very  few 
Htnations  in  life  is  an  adult  less  likely  to  die  than  in  a  well  conducted 
priaon!"* 

Phrenology  is  somewhat  profuse  and  confident  in  its  promises  of  Relations  or 
■WBtance  in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity,  and  in  the  daasification  of  psyco-  to^nTcli? 
pftthies.    With  a  view  to  test  how  far  these  promises  have  been  fulfilled,  ^^^^' 
or  are  capable  of  being  fulfilled,  and  in  continuation  of  tho  investigations 
oa  the  size  of  the  head  in  the  insane,  published  in  our  Annual  Report 
bf  1858  [pp.  16,  et  seq.j,  we  have  caused  a  careful  phrenological  ezami-  inTMtiga. 
nation  of  tho  head  to  be  made  in  tho  cases  of  173  patients  (84  males  "Phrraoiogi. 
and  89  females)  labouring  under  almost  every  form  or  phase  of  insanity  mlnt'^ot^ 
[as  i^^pears  from  Phrenological  Table  VII.  hereto  appended].     Our  "***^ 
ilattdard  of  comparison  was  a  bust,  phrenologically  mapped  into  "organs"  phrcnoiogi- 
hi  aoeordanoe  with  the  seventh  edition  of  Combe's  "  Elements  of  Phre-  ^^°^' 
nokgj"  [1850],  and  procured  from  Alexander  Stewart,  Phrenological 
Mnaeum,  1,  Surgeon  Square,  Edinburgh.     Our  further  guides  were 
the  **  Principles  of  Phrenology,"  by  Sidney  Smith  [Edinburgh,  Tait, 
1838] :  the  article  "  Phrenology,"  in  the  last  edition  of  Chambers's 
"Inibnnation  for  tho  People:" — and  the  section  on  *'  Phrenology"  in 
George  Combe's  ''Constitution  of  Man"  [Edinburgh,  John  Anderson, 
jvn.,  1828].    We  have  ''nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in 
ninliee:**  we  have  endeavoured  simply  to  weigh  Phrenology  in  tho 
bahncs  of  rigorous  investigation — to  test  its  value  as  an  adjuvant  to 
Pisyeqpathy  by  the  recognized  standards  of  phrenologists :  we  have  inves- 
tigated the  sabject  patiently  and  laboriously,  and  as  thoroughly  as  our 
oppoftnnities  have  permitted.     In  order  that  bias  or  preconceived  ideas 
[had  they  existed,  which  they  did  not]  might  not  interfere  with  the 
honert  carrying  out  of  the  inquiry,  the  phrenological  examination  or 
analjna  of  the  head  ¥ras  confided  to  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  tho 
InsCitntion,  while  the  statistics  were  elaborated  and  the  general  con- 
doiionB  drawn  up  by  another, — the  ono  working  altogether  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  and  neither  having  any  conception  of  the  general 
resoItB  of  their  individual  or  collective  researches  or  calculations.    Wo 
frankly  admit  that  neither  of  us  was  a  professed  or  experienced  phreno- 
lojpat ;  we  do  not  claim  perfection  eitlier  in  our  mode  of  investigating 
or  in  oar  competency  to  investigate.     But  phrenologists  themselves 
inform  ns — and,  moreover,  it  is  one  of  their  boasts — that  no  special  quali- 
fications in  the  student  are  requisite  to  master  the  principles  or  practice 
of  Phrenology ;  and  we  submit  that,  with  the  aid  before  specified,  any 

•  Oit'b  "Circle  of  the  ScicnccB,"  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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person  of  ordinary  or  average  intelligonoo  can  sorely  satisfy  himself  ss 
to  the  comparative  or  approximative  truth  or  value,  at  least,  of  the 
leading  features  of  Phrenology.  We  do^not  presume  to  offer  the  re- 
marks or  statistics  which  follow  as  either  conclusive  or  exhaustive,  hot 
simply  as  contributions  to  a  subject  the  elucidation  of  which  is  attended 
with  no  little  difficulty  and  labour,  and  which  is  hence  not  often 
attempted.  Taking  into  consideration  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  on  the 
place  and  value  of  statistics,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  be  told  that  fid- 
lacies  lurk,  where  we  do  not  at  present  suspect  them,  in  the  resotts  to 
which  our  inquiries  have  led  us.  Nor  will  it  surprise  us  that  many  of 
the  facts  which  appear  to  us  either  non-corroborative  of,  or  opposed  to^ 
the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  or  the  statements  of  phrenologists,  are  re- 
garded by  the  latter  as  confirmatory  or  corroborative.  If  so,  the  liels 
in  question  aro  cordially  placed  at  the  service  of  phrenologistB,  equally 
with  non-phrenologists  and  anti-phrenologists,  our  object  being  not  to 
conceal  or  pervert,  but  to  expiscate  and  expose,  the  truth.  It  is  r^^ 
here  to  mention  that  some  of  the  illustrations  which  we  anticipated 
would  prove  of  considerable  value  and  interest  have  been  lost,  in  oonse- 
quenco  of  the  patients  refusing  to  permit  ttieir  heads  to  be  examined. 
The  remarks  which  follow  must,  in  great  measure,  merely  bear  leibr- 
ence  to,  or  be  abstracts  of,  our  Statistical  Tables ;  and  the  latter  miglit 
have  been  greatly  extended  in  number  and  minuteness  were  it  not  that 
the  space  at  our  command  does  not  permit  of  this.  Some  of  the  taUts, 
Scale  of  also  therefore,  such  as  Table  IV.,  contain  only  solected  illustratiom.    In 

of  "  OrflADS," 

tabulating  the  relative  size  of  the  cerebral  '*  organs"  which  are  recog- 
nized by  phrenologists,  we  have  adopted  a  somewhat  simpler  standard 
than  that  generally  made  use  of  in  treatises  on  Phrenology  [and  which 
is  given  in  the  article  '*  Phrenology'*  in  Chambers's  '*  Informatioa  ibr 
the  People,"  already  referred  to,  p.  365] ;  inasmuch  as,  for  our  preasnt 
purpose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  so  minute  and  precise.    The  loale  we 
have  adopted  consists  of  five  terms — 1,  Very  lai^ ;  2,  Large ;  3,  Mode- 
rate ;  4,  Small ;  6,  Very  small.    Moderate  is  used  when  there  ii  neither 
a  marked  prominence  nor  depression  on  the  skull  at  the  supposed  or 
alleged  site  of  a  particular  '^  organ ;"  large  when  there  is  a  de^ed  and 
visible  prominence ;  and  small  when  there  is  as  decided  or  visible  a  de- 
pression.   The  "  rather  small"  of  phrenologists  is  included  in  onr  term 
small ;  the  " rather  full"  in  our  moderate  ;  "  full  and  rather  lai^ "  in 
our  large, 
^Jo^^Mot-      There  are  certain  fundamental  propositions  or  p]:inciple8  laid  down  in 
tioniof  Phre-  phrenological  treatises,  which  our  own  investigations  do  not  altogether 
^^  °^'        bear  out  or  homologate  as  correct.    But  we  do  not  feel  warranted,  on  this 
account  alone,  in  pronouncing  them  necessarily  incorrect;  for  we  are 
guaging  the  propositions  of  Phrenology  by  investigations  which  are  on 
the  one  hand  limited  in  extent,  and  on  the  other  may  be  imperfect  in 
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kind.  There  aro  certain  other  propoaitkms  with  which  wc  agree ;  but 
thewij  we  are  boand  to  confess,  are  few  in  number.  And  lastly,  there  are 
others,  which  are  so  totally  opposed  to  our  whole  reading  and 

and  physiological,  psychopathic  and  psycho- 
logiedl, — that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  erroneous,  and 
fisqnentlj  worse  than  erroneous — ^presumptuous  and  absurd. 

Among  statements,  which  our  own  experience  does  not  bear  out  or 
eorroborate,  are  the  following : — 

"  The  amoont  of  power  possessed  by  each  mental  iacoltj  [is]  modi- 
iat^byt  and  the  result  of,  tho  size,  structure,  and  quality  of  these  ence- 
dinaoDS,  and  its  energy  indicated  by  certain  ecuily  distinguished 
of  the  brain,  discoverable  during  life  by  parallel  protuber- 
its  shield,  the  d^ulL"— [Smith,  p.  5]. 
sue  of  the  brain,  in  whaterer  direction  developed,  is  the  mea- 
rffuiai  mental  power.  If  it  be  in  the  direction  of  the  propen- 
Ae  individual  will  manifest  power  of  animal  passion ;  if  in  that  of 
An  flsotiments,  the  momentum  will  be  of  a  moral  kind ;  if  in  the  an- 
tstisr  iobe^  it  will  produce  superiority  of  reflection ;  and  if  in  all  regions, 
it  wil  lesolt  in  universal  greatness." — [Smith,  p.  38]. 
^  It  being  established  [?]  that  the  size  of  the  brain  is  the  measure  of 
it  follows,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  the  size  of  each 
in  the  encephalon  is  the  measure  of  its  power  also." — [Smith,  p. 

71]. 

"It  is  s  principle  of  Phrenology,  that  the  largest  organ  in  eadi  head 
k  ttift  whidi  craves  for  greatest  excitement,  and  receives  most  gratifica- 
tisB/'-^Smith,  p.  72]. 

^  Ifce  brain  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  the  instruments  of  a 
ooHW^Miding  number  of  mental  &cnlties,  each  possessing  an  individual 
mat,  sepante  function."— [Smith,  p.  31]. 

Phnnology  is  ^  based  altogether  upon  the  observation  of  a  correspond- 
mm  betwixt  cerebral  projection  and  mental  manifestations,  or  absence 
of  dsvdiq^ment  and  defidenqy  of  relative  psychological  indications." — 
[Snitfa,  p.  6]. 

It  is  obviotisly  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  disquisition  or 
aigBmentative  essay  to  show  wherein  and  how  far  we  differ  from 
phrenokgiste  in  sudi  statements  as  we  have  above  given.      It  must 
■nflloe  to  point  to  our  Statistical  Tables,  which,  while  they  indicate 
many  panUeUsms  or  coinddenoes  between  phenomena  or  iiicts,  which  ooinddencfli 
phrenfllogistB  assert  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  yet  show  a  Sj^^*^ 
greater  number  either  of  contradictions,  discrepancies,  or  non-corrobora-  ^<^ 
tive  eiremnstances.    In  a  word,  the  past  hoc  and  the  propter  hoe  seem 
to  OS  to  have  been  in  no  small  measure  confounded. 

Among  statements  mth  which  we  are  disposed  to  agree,  and  which 
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arc  mostly  "  saving  clauses,"  inserted  as  a  protection  from  the  effects  of 
too  rash  and  sweeping  assertions,  are  the  following : — 

"  It  docs  not  always  follow  that  the  burgest  skull  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  brain.  .  .  •  Size  of  brain  is,  therefore,  not  dUogeiher 
measured  by  that  of  skull/' — [Smith,  p.  39]. 

'*  It  is  certain  that  the  mere  appearance  of  a  fair  and  broad  fordMid 
is  not  the  accurate  criterion  of  intellectual  endowment^'' — [Smithi  p. 

178]. 

'*  It  will  be  perceived  that  a  broad,  or  even  a  high  forehead,  will  not 
alone  be  evidence  of  great  intellectual  capacity.  .  .  •  Neither  will 
a  forehead,  which  is  somewhat  narrow,  be  necessarily  indioatiTe  of  ffmX 
inteUectual  deficiency." — [Smith,  p.  76]. 

Other  statements,  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  agree,  appear  M 
cauiionBin  cautions — and  most  useful  and  proper  cautions — to  studenta  entering 
IumT^^     upon  the  study  of  the  phenomena  on  which  the  science  of  Phrenology 
has  been  based. 

"  It  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  in  estimating  character  ftiQin 

development,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  go  out  of  the  same  h^,  and  oompan 

any  organ  with  the  same  organ  in  another  head." — [Chambers,  p.  366]. 

'*  It  will  be  found  that  quality  of  brain  is  a  modifying  cireumstance ; 

also  health  of  brain  and  exercise  of  brain." — [Chambers,  p.  354]. 

"  When  an  organ  in  the  centre  of  others  appears  depressed,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  absoluteli/  deficient  or  small.  Th1tt^i)r 
ejuunple,  if  the  organs  of  Fhiloprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  and  SelA 
esteem  be  very  large,  they  will  of  coui*se  project  accordingly.  The 
organ  of  Concentrativeness,  which  is  situated  between  them,  if  it  be  'wy 
largo '  also,  will  of  course  have  no  hollow  in  the  surface ;  but  if  it  be 
only  *  large,'  or  *  rather  large,'  it  is,  although  absolutely  connderable, 
relatively  to  the  surrounding  organs  not  so,  and  therefore  there  will  be 
at  that  region  a  depression.  Of  course,  if  the  hollow  be  very  greats 
there  will  not  only  be  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  deficiency." — [Smith, 
p.  79]. 
FMhoiogicai  As  a  general  rule,  the  illustrations  contained  in  phrenological  worin 
^uhSTnius-  drawn  from  the  phenomena,  or  pathology,  of  insanity,  are  pecoliariy 
PhrSwio^.  unfortunate,  and  seem  to  us  to  betray  a  woful  ignorance  of  "  Fsyohokgi- 
cal  Medicine,"  as  that  term  is  now  understood.  To  be  sure,  great  aflow- 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  our  chief  phrenological  works 
published,  and  Phrenology  was  fiuhionable,  some  twenty  yearn 
period  during  which  Psycopathy  and  Cerebral  Pathology  hare  made 
great  strides  in  progress ;  but  the  same  errors  that  were  originally  pio- 
pagated  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  continue  to  bo  reiterated  at  the 
present  day.  A  remark,  which  Smith  makes  in  regard  to  Gall,  we  are 
disposed  to  repeat,  or  rather  to  quoto,  in  regard  to  Smith  himaolf,  as 
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generally  to  his  remarks  on  the  light  which  Phrenology 
throws  on  the  study  of  Insanity.    <*  We  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  njpothedi 
lirtrnat  many  of  Gall's  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  organs  in  a  uJa^u 
Hate  o/diseasefheeBXiaQ  they  appear  to  be  mere  conjectures.** — [p.l49].  *^^ 

**Fkkrtial  insanity  or  madness  on  one  point,  with  sanity  on  every 
odiflr»  proves  the  distinction  of  organs  and  their  separate  action.''—* 
[Chambers,  p.  364]. 
Hiere  is  a  proof  depending  upon  an  cusumption ;  both  proof  and 
iption  being,  in  our  opinion,  equally  erroneous.  We  demur  at 
to  the  whole  statement.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  Monoouuiia 
is  snefa  s  thing  as  "  madness  on  one  point  with  sanity  on  every  oiher^* 
iMliefiiig^  with  Dr  Bucknill,  that  *'  insanity  on  a  single  subject  impli- 
of  the  &culties."  *    This  use  of  the  term  "  Partial  Insanity  " 


leads  m  farther  to  observe,  that  all  Phrenological  cUssifications  of  In-  Piu«iioiMi- 

■nttj  founded  on  such  an  analysis  of  the  cerebral  ''  organs "  and  Sou  of   ^' 

JMJr  fimotions  as  is  given  in  our  Table  I.,  hereto  appended,  though  ^""^^7- 

tbsy  hsre  looked  extremely  attractive  and  satisfactory  on  paper,  have 

baeo  of  no  scientific  value  and  of  no  practical  usefulness,  because 

tbo  bases  on  whidi  thoy  were  founded  were  not  altogether  and  solely 

true.    Various  systems  of  classification  have  been  proposed,  as  Dr  Buck- 

lin  points  out  (p.  86),  under  a  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into, 

L,  Intdleetoal,  and  2,  Affective,  with  sub-divisions  into  a.  Propensities, 

ind  6^  Sentiments ;  or,  under  a  triple  division,  into,  1,  Intellectual  facul- 

tiflt;  S|  Moral  sentiments ;  and  3,  Propensities.    But  such  classifications 

m  vmatoral  and  mischievous,  simply  because  it  never  happens  that 

snj  ooalMmlty,  or  even  group  of  faculties,  is  singly  the  seat  of  disease ; 

or,  kt  odier  words,  because  disease  of  one  faculty,  or  group  of  faculties, 

luiplies  and  involves  a  certain  amount  of  disease  of  another  fiumlty  or 

poop.    True  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  disease  may  appear  predominant, 

br  Ae  time  being,  in  a  particubur  faculty  or  organ,  or  set  of  faculties  or 

sqgans;  bat  this  is  only  apparent,  and  not  real.    For  instance,  some  of 

the  intdlectual  faculties  may  appear  alone  diseased  in  certain  cases  of 

what  is  wrongly  so-called  ilfono-mania,  where  one  or  a  few  delusions 

only  exists  or,  at  all  events,  are  made  manifest ;  or  some  of  the  moral 

leotiments,  as  in  Melancholia,  or  exultative  Insanity  connected  with  the 

development  of  religious  ideas  or  belief,  pride,  ambition,  &c. ;  or  some  of 

the  propensities,  as  in  Suicidal  and  Homicidal  Insanity,  in  Kleptomania, 

Pyromania,  Dipsomania,  or  Erotomania.    But,  in  such  cases,  we  do  not 

find  the  Intellectual  faculties,  Sentiments,  or  Propensities  singly  and 

sepacately  involved  in  disease ;  but,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  of 

them.    And  hence  it  is  that  Phrenology  does  not  enable  us  to  frame  a 

oaefbl  or  philosophical  classification  of  mental  diseases. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  general  analysis  of  our  Statistical  Tables. 
*  "  Manual  of  Fftychological  Ifodicino/'  p.  326.    London,  1858. 
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B«utiTe"de.  We  will  ^xxitnst  thmr  results  with  the  statements  of  phrenological 
ofinSwidui  writers,  so  as  to  bring  prominently  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
iiSl^in!  ^  points  both  of  agreement  and  difference.  Let  us  begin  with  a  selectkm  of 
the  more  important  "  organs  "  into  which  phrenolo^sts  diyide  the  Bruk 
AiiiMiv«iie«  1.  AmcOiveness, — ''  There  is  no  organ  which  is  a  more  frequent  canss 
of  insanity  than  this, — ^none  the  excessive  indulgence  in  which  is  so  i^ 
to  superinduce  idiocy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  diseassi^ 
pulmonary  and  other  complaints.  .  .  •  Beades  the  many  forms  of 
Mania  produced  by  the  excessive  size  and  activity  of  this  organ,  some 
are  the  result  of  its  necessary  sympathy  with  other  parts  of  the  i^steoi. 
.  .  .  They  are  all  accompanied  by  undue  excitement  of  thoss 
organs  of  Secretiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Alimon- 
tivenesB,  which  we  have  remarked  as  being  excited  by  this  organ.  Thk 
is  manifested  by  sullen  disobedience,  the  effect  of  Combativeooai  an 
inclination  to  injure  and  even  kill  those  around  them ;  great  iospieiflQ 
especially  relative  to  the  subject  of  alimentiveness — that  the  food  ii 
poisoned ;  and  the  direction  of  the  Destructiveness  is  to  the  neighbouring 
region  of  Philoprqgenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness,  the  hatred  bekg 
greatest  toward  husband  and  children." — [Smith,  p.  87]* 

The  first  statement  quoted  from  Smith,  according  to  our  ezperienoSi 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  greatly  exaggerated,  while  the  last  is  bj  no 
means  homo  out  by  our  statistics.  Table  I.  shows  that  AmativenoB 
was  very  large  in  3  patients  of  either  sex ;  but  9  other  **  organs  "  were  vary 
large  in  a  greater  number  of  males,  and  1  other  in  a  greater  nnmber  il 
females.  It  was  large  in  a  greater  number  of  men  than  womeOi  in  the 
proporticm  of  64  to  84,  as  45  to  89.  But  2  "  organs  "  were  hoffi  m  a 
greater  number  of  males ;  2  were  large  in  a  greater  number,  and  6  in  an 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  number,  of  females.  It  was  small  in  about  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females  (9  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latt«X 
while  it  was  vert/  smaU  in  none.  Table  II.  shows  that,  in  8  femain 
bbouring  under  Erotomania,  it  was  very  large  only  in  1  patient,  laiga 
in  5,  and  very  small  in  none.  In  6  Alasturbators  (6  males  and  1  fe- 
male) it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  none,  but  large  in  5.  In  S 
females,  who  showed  a  marked  partiality  for  dolls,  it  was  very  laige  and 
very  small  in  none,  but  krge  in  4.  Table  III.  shows  that,  of  6  patients 
(3  male  and  3  female)  in  whom  Amativeness  was  very  largOi  tiie  real 
diaracter  of  the  individual  was  found  confirmatory  in  3  only. 
P^opro-  2.  Philopragenitiveness. — ''  It  is  more  considerably  developed  in  tlw 
female  head,  both  of  the  human  species  and  of  the  lower  animals^  Aan 
in  the  male." — [Smith,  p.  88].  *'  While  visiting  a  Lunatic  AsyfanUi  we 
observed  in  one  of  the  female  inmates,  about  38  years  of  age,  a  Yeqr 
large  development  of  this  organ,  and  remarked  to  the  Physioiaa  of  tbo 
E^kblishment  that  she  would  manifest  extreme  solicitude  abont  ohildreo. 
He  mentioned  that  she  had  no  children,  but  that  it  was  certainly  re- 
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narkmble  that  moBt  of  her  timo  was  occupied  in  dressing,  undressing, 
tnd  narsing  dolls^*  (p.  90).  ''  When  in  a  state  of  disease,  this  organ 
pradnoea  great  anxiety  about  children.  Dr  Andrew  Combe's,  patient, 
who,  daring  her  ilhiess,  always  imagined  that  fresh  disasters  were  hap- 
psning  to  her  children,  complained  of  pain  at  the  site  of  this  organ.  At 
Vienna^  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  Dr  Gall  saw  young  ladies  who  dedared 
that  they  were  pregnant,  although  no  such  thing  was  or  could  be  the 
CMB.  A  man  also  declared  that  he  was  with  child  of  twins.  In  these  the 
oqgu  was  very  large,  and  probably  gave  this  turn  to  their  hallucination'' 
(pi  93).  Table  I.  diovrs  that  Philoprogenitiveness  ¥ras  very  large  in  22 
and  18  females — that  it  was  therefore  most  largely  developed  in 
This  result,  it  will  be  observed,  is  contrary  to  the  statement 
fiiit  quoted  finom  Smith.  It  was  large  in  42  males  and  67  females, 
somII  cr  Tery  small  in  none.  This  "  organ  "  was  more  largely  developed 
Iban  any  other  of  the  35 — nearly  three  times  as  largely  as  the  next  in 
ponit  of  Bixe,  which  was  Firmness.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  it  was 
VOTj  large,  and  the  fact  that  in  no  patient  of  either  sex  was  it  ever 


woold  appear  to  show  the  predominance  of  animal  propensities  in  Fradomin. 
our  population.    Table  II.  shows  that,  in  8  cases  of  Erotomania  in  mai  pvopeni 
fanaleij  Philoprogenitiveness  was  very  large  in  1,  and  huge  in  6 ;  in  6  "^^^ 
UfaaliiiTwilniii  (6  males  and  1  female),  it  was  large  in  d,  very  large  or 
wy  ■nail  in  none :  in  3  females,  subjects  of  Puerperal  Mania,  it  was 
bryp  in  aD :  in  6  females,  who  showed  a  marked  anxiety  about  children, 
it  was  my  large  in  2,  and  large  in  3 ;  and  in  5  females,  who  showed  a 
grasi  dfll^t  in  fondling  dolls,  it  was  very  large  in  3,  and  large  in  1. 
Tha  lill«r  statement  would  appear  to  accord  with  the  anecdote  quoted 
in  Ilia  SBQOod  place  from  Smith — the  fondness  for  dolls  in  unmarried 
fiimaki  often  seeming  to  us  to  take  the  place  of  love  of  offspring  in  the 
■■Riad,  and  both  affections  depending  on  the  same  feminine  instincts. 
Tabia  III.  shows  that,  of  40  cases  in  which  Philoprogenitiveness  was 
T&Tf  large,  the  real  character  exhibited  some  kind  of  confirmation  in  12 
only.    On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  more  frequently  a  correspond-  oeciptui 
between  the  size  of  the  oigans  of  Amativeness  and  Philoprogeni-  m ameMure 
or,  generally  speaking,  of  the  org^ms  situated  at  or  below  the  2|^^^J(^ 
oeapnti  and  the  real  character  of  indiriduals,  than  can  be  asserted  in 
ragud  to  any  of  the  other  35  *'  organs."    In  other  words,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  patients,  there  was  both  a  fullness  of  the  occipital  and  snb- 
eooipital  regions  of  the  skull,  and  a  manifestation  of  animal  propensities. 
Bat  that  tbeae  two  sets  of  phenomena  did  not  necessarily  or  invariably 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  we  hold  to  be  proved  by  the 
that  it  frequently  happened  there  was  occipital  fullness  without 
eoCTCsponding  manifestation  of  the  propensities,  or  a  manifestation  of 
propensities  without  corresponding  occipital  fullness. 

3.  C<mc&ntraUveMS8. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  2  uvSmT^ 
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males ;  very  small  in  3  eases  (2  males  and  1  female) ;  large  in  36  males 
and  45  females ;  and  small  in  21  males  and  13  females.  Table  II.  shows 
that,  in  21  cases  of  Melancholia  (5  males  and  16  females),  it  was  very  large 
in  1  male ;  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  9  cases  (2  males  and  7  females) ; 
small  in  only  1  male.  In  19  Suicides  (7  males  and  12  females),  it  was 
very  large  in  1  male ;  very  small  in  nono ;  large  in  7  cases  (2  males  and  6 
females) ;  small  in  2  males.  In  14  Destructive  patients  (6  males  and 
8  females),  it  was  very  large  and  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  4  females; 
small  in  5  cases  (3  males  and  2  females).  In  56  patients  having  sped- 
6o  delusions  (33  males  and  23  females),  it  was  very  largo  in  2  males « 
very  small  in  none;  large  in  24  cases  (13  males  and  11  females) ;  small 
in  10  cases  (6  males  and  4  females).  In  8  Erotic  females,  it  was  luge 
in  4 ;  small  in  2 ;  very  large  and  very  small  in  none.  In  12  cases  of 
Monomania  of  pride  or  vanity  (7  males  and  5  females),  it  was  yerj 
large  in  none ;  very  small  in  1  male ;  large  in  6  cases  (2  males  and  4 
females) ;  small  in  1  male.  In  25  cases  of  Monomania  of  suspicion  (17 
males  and  8  females),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  none  ;  large  in 
8  cases  (5  males  and  3  females) ;  small  in  5  cases  (4  males  and  I  female). 
In  4  cases  of  Religious  Insanity  (2  of  either  sex),  it  was  very  large  or  very 
small  in  none ;  large  in  3  cases  (1  nialo  and  2  females) ;  small  in  none; 
Table  III.  shows  that,  of  2  cases  in  which  it  was  very  large,  the  actml 
character  was  apparently  corroborative  in  both ;  of  3  in  which  it  uras  veiy 
small,  the  character  furnished  confirmatory  evidence  in  1,  and  opposed 
evidence  in  the  other.  These  statistics  do  not  bear  out  Combe's  asser- 
tion (p.  35),  that  when  there  is  a  "  morbid  dwelling  on  internal  emo- 
tions and  ideas,  to  the  neglect  of  external  impressions,"  we  should  find, 
or  expect  to  find,  an  abnormality  of  size  in  the  organ  of  Concentntm- 
nesB. 

4.  Adhesiveness, — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  1  patient  of 
either  sex ;  large  in  42  males  and  45  females ;  and  small  in  6  patients  of 
either  sex.  Its  development  was  therefore  about  equal  in  the  two  sexes, 
though  Combo  remarks  (p.  35),  "  It  is  generally  largo  in  women." 
Table  III.  shows  that,  of  2  cases  in  which  it  was  very  largo,  tho  real 
character  was  apparently  confirmatory  in  both. 

5.  Comhativeness. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  lai^  op  rerj 
small  in  no  patient ;  large  in  30  cases  (16  males  and  14  females) ;  small 
in  23  ^ases  (12  males  aud  11  females).  Table  II.  shows  that,  in  10 
Suicides  (7  males  and  11  females),  it  was  moderate  in  all  the  males; 
large  in  2 ;  moderate  in  9 ;  and  small  in  1  female.  In  10  Homicides 
(5  of  either  sex),  it  was  moderate  in  all  the  males ;  large  in  8 ;  and 
moderate  in  2  females.  Of  14  Destructive  patients  (6  males  and  B 
females),  it  was  moderate  in  5 ;  and  small  in  1  male ;  large  in  2,  moderate 
in  6,  and  small  in  1  female ;  very  large  or  very  small  in  none.  Of  S3 
Contentions  or  quarrelsome  cases  (13  males  and  20  females),  it  was  very 
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tf^  or  very  small  in  nono ;  large  in  3  cases  (1  male  and  2  females) ; 

d  small  in  2  females.     Of  30  violent  and  noisy  cases  (16  males  and 

LfiHiudes),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  6  cases  (2 

lies  and  3  females) ;  small  in  2  cases  ( 1  of  either  sex).    *'  When  Comba- 

mnem  is  deranged,  we  have  a  violent  and  noisy,  and  often  dangerous 

lienV'  H^ys  Chambers  (p.  357) :  "  love  of  contention,  and  tendency  to 

omke  and  assault,"  says  Combe  (p.  35).    So  far  as  "  derangement"  can 

Judged  of  by  increase  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  an  "organ,"  these 

itemanta  are  not  borne  out  by  the  foregoing  statistics ;  for,  in  the  first 

loa^  lor  instance,  there  was  no  case  in  which  Combativeness  was  either 

rf  Imrf^  or  very  small,  and  yet  there  were  no  less  than  30  "  violent 

A  noisy"  patients ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  these  30  patients,  the 

ipyi  in  qnestion  was  moderate  in  23,  large  in  5,  and  small  in  2. 

6. 1}e9truetivenes3. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  1  female ;  DcftraetiTo- 

ij  nnall  in  no  patient ;  large  in  70  cases  (39  males  and  31  females) ;  ^^^ 

Mill  in  10  cases  (5  of  either  sex).     Table  II.  shows  that,  in  19  Sui- 

icB  (7  nales  and  12  females),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  none ; 

(|{e  in  8  cases  (3  males  and  5  females) ;  small  in  1  female.     In  10 

iomieides  (6  of  either  sex),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  none; 

rga  in  7  cases  (4  males  and  3  females) ;  small  in  none.     In  3  cases  of 

aarpenl  Mania,  it  was  Urge  in  1  only.     Table  III.  diows  that,  in 

0  only  eaae  in  which  it  was  very  large,  the  patient's  actual  character  was 
■moCrieally  opposed.    "  In  all  murderers  this  organ  is  found  large. 

1  Gkltfnede,  who  poisoned  her  husbands,  children,  mother,  and  friends, 
IB  wked  with  great  prominence  and  distinctness.  In  Suicides  it  is 
nteiBf  very  conspicuous ;  and  in  the  skull  of  a  burglar,  who  signalised 
ti  many  robberies  by  cruel  violence,  it  is  enormous." — [Smith,  p.  110]. 
WigBinent  of  this  organ,  says  Combe  (p.  35),  is  marked  by  ''  cruelty, 

to  torment,  tendency  to  passion,  rage,  harshness,  and  severity  in 
and  writing."    These  statements  are  not  borne  out  by  the  fore* 
«nf(  or  following  statistics. 

?•  jiUmentweness  and  Love  of  Life — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  AUaMatiTc^ 
ly  laige  in  1  male ;  very  small  in  no  case ;  large  in  26  cases  (12  males  Lore^Life. 
id  14  females) ;  small  in  25  cases  (19  males  and  6  females).  Table 
[I.  dunrs  that  the  actual  character  of  the  only  case  in  which  it  was 
■y  Iai]ge  furnishes  no  confirmatory  evidence.  ''  Observations,"  says 
rcm—is,  '*  have  been  made  upon  Suicides.  It  has  been  found  tlmt 
ow,  who  kill  themselves  without  hesitation,  have  this  part  of  the 
rain  extremely  depressed.  M.  Dumoustier  has  gathered  a  sufficient 
imber  of  iaote  upon  the  subject  to  warrant  him,  as  he  thinks,  in  stat- 
g  that  the  organ  is  feebly  developed  in  gratuitous  suicides,  and 
maiUbly  protuberant  in  those,  whose  whole  thoughts  run  upon  self- 
vservation,  who  are  profound  egotists,  and  are  occupied  only  with 
emielvefi." — [Smith,  p.  118],    Our  results  may  perhaps  bo  held  by        ^ 
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phrenologists  to  oountcnanco  this  assertion,  in  so  far  as,  of  19  Suicides, 
Alimentivencss  was  found  neither  prominent  nor  depressed  in  15 ;  while 
in  2  it  was  large,  and  in  an  equal  number  small. 

8.  Seerctiveness  was  large  in  the  only  case  of  Kleptomania  presently 
in  the  Institution.  Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  or  very 
small  in  no  patient ;  large  in  57  cases  (35  males  and  22  females) ;  small 
in  7  cases  (3  males  and  4  females).  Table  II.  shows  that,  in  25  cases  of 
Monomania  of  suspicion  (17  males  and  8  females),  it  was  very  large  or 
very  small  in  none ;  large  in  10  cases  (7  males  and  3  females) ;  small  in 
none.  The  latter  facts  may  be  held  by  phrenologists  corroborative  of 
the  statement  in  Chambers  (p.  358),  that  "the  organ  is  subject  to 
disease,  and  the  cunning  insane  are  difficult  to  deal  with.  Disease  here 
leads  to  the  belief  in  plots  and  conspiracies,  formed  against  the  patient, 
so  common  with  the  insane." 

9.  Acquisitiveness, — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  Iai;ge  in  6 
males ;  very  small  in  no  case ;  large  in  58  cases  (43  males  and  15  fe- 
males) ;  small  in  16  cases  (8  of  either  sex).  Table  III.  shows  that  in  none 
of  the  cases,  in  which  it  was  very  large,  was  there  any  evidence  in  the 
actual  character  of  the  individual  of  morbid  acquisitiveness, — 3  of  tlie 
5  cases  being  patients  in  advanced  stages  of  Chronic  Dementia,  whose 
existence  was  in  great  measure  vegetative.  Like  Secretiveness,  it  wai 
large  in  the  only  case  of  Kleptomania  presently  in  the  Institution.  Onr 
data  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  either  to  confirm  or  contradict  the  fid- 
bwing  statement  in  Chambers  (p.  358) : — *'  The  organ  is  often  diseHed; 
so  that  those  who  are  insane  in  this  faculty,  without  any  temptation 
arising  from  their  circumstances — which  are  oilen  above  want,  and  even 
prosperous, — pilfer  everything  of  value,  and  oflen  of  no  value,  whidi 
oomes  in  their  way.  Again,  many  incorrigible  thieves  in  lower  life,  on 
whom  the  punishments  of  the  law  fail  to  have  any  effect,  are  diseased  in 
this  organ.  Phrenology  thus  demonstrates  that  many  supposed  orimi- 
nals  are  in  truth  patients^  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such." 

10.  Constructiveness. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  lai^  in  no 
case;  lai^  in  18  cases  (9  of  either  sex) ;  small  in  62  cases  (31  of  either 
sex) ;  and  very  small  in  2  males.  Here  the  number  of  cases  in  whioh 
it  was  small  was  remarkable.  Table  III.  shows  tliat,  in  the  2  onset  in 
which  it  was  very  small,  the  actual  character  of  the  patient  affoided 
apparently  confirmatory  evidence. 

11.  Self-esteem, — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  5  eases 
(4  males  and  1  female) ;  large  in  56  cases  (30  males  and  26  females); 
small  in  27  cases  (9  males  and  18  females) ;  very  small  in  no  case.  Tnbb 
II.  shows  that,  in  12  cases  of  Monomania  of  pride  or  vanity  (7  maks 
and  5  females),  it  was  very  large  in  1  male ;  large  in  7  cases  (3  maks 
and  4  females);  small  in  2  males.  In  21  cases  of  Mehwdiolia 
(5  males  and  16  females),  it  was  very  lai^o  in  1  male;  very  small 
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none ;  larfve  in  4  patients  (2  of  either  sex) ;  small  in  1  female. 
2  males  labouring  under  General  Paralysis,  it  was  large  in  1, 
i  moderate  in  the  other.  Table  III.  shows  that,  of  the  5  cases  in 
Idi  it  was  verj  large,  the  actual  character  was  apparently  oonfirma- 
7  in  3.  "  Self-esteem,"  says  Chambers,  '*  is  found  in  the  insane 
rliapa  more  than  any  other  faculty,  and  there  shows  itself  in  extrava- 
al  notions  of  self-importance.  Such  maniacs  fancy  themselves  kings, 
iperort,  and  even  the  Supreme  Being.  The  organ  is  generally  larger 
than  in  women,  and  more  men  are  insane  from  pride  than 
^  (p.  369)*  The  assertion  first  quoted,  and  similarly  worded 
toments  evidently  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  single  faculty 
ly  lie  diseased — a  phenomenon  which  we  have  already  shown  (p.  33), 
fm  oecnn.  The  assertion  first  quoted  also  appears  somewhat  anta- 
rirtie  or  contradictory  to  that  quoted  from  Smith  in  regard  to  Ama- 
BDMi. — [  Vide  p.  34].  This  is  one  of  many  instances  we  might  cite  in 
■tntion  of  the  fact  that  phrenologists  are  not  quite  at  one  as 
die  propositions  of  their  science,  which  is  anything,  therefore,  rather 
n  an  exact  one.  Table  I.  shows  that  4  other  organs  were  very  large 
ft  (greater  number  of  cases  than  Self-esteem,  and  4  in  an  equal 
nlMr;  abo,  that  no  less  than  15  other  organs  were  large  in  a  greater 
nbar  of  cases.  These  statistics  are,  therefore,  quite  opposed  to  the 
lenient  of  Chambers  first  quoted ;  and  our  whole  experience  contra- 
te  ike  idea  that  patients,  who  imagine  themselves  kings,  emperors, 
1  Sapmoe  Beings,  are  so  common  in  the  wards  of  Asylums  as  is  here 
ide«Bf  implied.  The  last  sentence  quoted  from  Chambers,  however, 
pern  to  agree  with  our  statistics  and  experience  alike. 

ISL  Xov0  of  Approbation, — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  1  Lore  of  Ap. 
Kient  of  either  sex ;  large  in  96  cases  (34  males  and  62  females) ;  small  ^  °^ 
6  mam  (8  males  and  2  females) ;  and  very  small  in  none.  Table  II. 
me  thaty  (^12  cases  of  Monomania  of  pride  or  vanity  (7  males  and  6 
Hales),  it  was  large  in  7  (6  males  and  1  female) ;  very  large,  small,  or 
cy  fmall  in  none.  In  2  male  General  Paralytics,  it  was  large  in  1, 
i  moderate  in  the  other.  Table  III.  shows  that,  in  neither  of  the  2 
na  in  which  it  was  very  large,  does  the  actual  character  of  Uie  patient 
bed  decidedly  positive  or  negative  evidence.  '*  The  organ,"  says 
tamben,  **  is  oflener  found  insane  in  women  than  in  men,  as  in  women 
is  more  active  than  in  the  other  sex  generally.  The  patients,  whose 
«  of  approbation  is  diseased,  are  not  solemn,  haughty,  and  irasdble, 
e  the  monarchs  of  self-esteem :  they  are  generally  in  a  bustle  of  display, 
nrpowering  the  listener  with  details  of  l^eir  merits,  their  talents,  their 
tio^  and  even  their  beauty  "  (p.  369).  A  similar  statement  will  be 
md  in  Smith  (p.  141).  Our  statistics  appear  to  bear  out  that  this 
gan  is  more  largely  developed  in  women  than  in  men.  But  this  is  not 
nivalent  to  saying  it  is  more  frequently  insane  or  diseased  in  women 
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tLon  in  men ;  for,  of  84  males,  there  wero  7  cases  of  Monomania  of  pride 
or  vanity,  while  in  89  females  there  were  only  6. 

Cautious-  13.  Cauiioiune^s, — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  lar^  in  5  maki 

and  in  no  females ;  large  in  78  cases  (42  males  and  86  females) ;  flooaU 
in  9  cases  (3  males  and  6  females) ;  and  very  small  in  none.  Table  II. 
shows  that,  of  21  cases  of  Melancholia  (6  males  and  16  females),  it  w« 
very  large  in  1  male  and  no  females ;  large  in  10  cases  (3  males  and  7 
females) ;  small  or  very  small  in  none.  In  19  Suicides  (7  nuJei  and  12 
females),  it  was  very  largo  in  1  male  and  no  female ;  large  in  9  cases  (4 
males  and  5  females) ;  small  or  very  small  m  none.  In  26  cases  of 
Monomania  of  suspicion  (17  males  and  8  females),  it  was  very  laige  or 
very  small  in  none ;  large  in  11  cases  (8  males  and  3  females) ;  small  in  1 
male.  Table  III.  shows  that,  of  5  males  in  whom  it  was  very  large,  the 
actual  character  afforded  confirmatory  evidence  in  2  only.  "  The  of)pn," 
says  Chambers  (p.  360),  "  is  often  diseased,  and  then  produces  causeki 
dread  of  evil,  despondency,  and  often  suicide.  In  the  heads  of  Sincida 
the  organ  is  usually  large,  and  Hope  deficient,  Destructiveness  ako  being 
of  course  [?]  large.  The  effect  of  fear,  or  sudden  and  violent  exciteiiMnt 
of  Cautiousness,  in  producing  mental  derangement  and  all  sorts  of  nanraoi 
disease,  is  well  known.  Practical  jokes,  harmlessly  intended  to  frightflDi 
have  often  fearfully  overshot  their  aim,  and  produced  lasting  inaaoifty.'' 
A  similar  statement  will  be  found  in  Smith  (p.  144),  who  says  further  of 
the  oigan  of  Cautiousness, — "  It  is  much  larger  in  the  female  than  mdie 
male  head."  The  above  statements^  so  far  as  they  concern  Melanoholiik, 
Suicide,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  organ  in  males  and  females,  an  not 
borne  out  by  our  statistics.  In  Melancholia  the  organ  was  moderate  m 
about  as  many  cases  as  it  was  large ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  regard 
to  Suicides.  Again,  while  it  was  large  or  very  largo  in  47  males,  it  wii 
so  in  only  36  females.  Neither  are  the  remarks  anent  Hope  and 
Destructiveness^^spccially  the  latter — correct,  according  to  our  exper- 
ience ;  while  the  expression  of  course  seems  to  us  most  suspicioiidj  to 
point  at  something  like  an  adaptation  of  facts  to  suit  theory.    . 

BencYo-  14.  Benevolence. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  6  males ; 

very  small  in  no  case;  Urge  in  72  cases  (41  males  and  31  females); 
small  in  46  cases  (20  males  and  26  females).  Table  II.  shows  tliat» 
of  4  patients  who  were  characterized  by  excessive  liberality  of  diipo* 
sition  (3  males  and  1  female),  this  organ  was  large  in  all ;  while  in 
45  patients,  chiefly  cases  of  Chronic  Dementia,  who  were  oharaetei^ 
ized  by  facility  of  disposition  (29  males  and  16  females),  it  was 
very  Urge  or  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  20  cases  (14  males  and  6 
females) ;  and  small  in  16  cases  (10  males  and  6  females).  TaUe 
III.  shows  that,  of  the  6  patients  in  whom  it  was  very  lai^,  the  actual 
character  was  confirmatory  in  only  one.  ''  In  Insanity,  GaU  atates, 
this  organ  is  manifested  by  excessive  liberality  and  profusion,  and  by 
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a  desire  to  f^ivo  away  everything  of  which  tlie  individual  is  possessed. 

He  observes  that,  in  Idiocy,  it  produces  good  nature  and  harmlessness ; 

viule,  where  it  is  small,  and  Destnictiveness  large,  the  unfortunate  is 

pnme  to  fits  of  rage,  and  becomes  dangerous.     .  .      He  does  not 

deUil  the  evidence  on  which  [his  observations]  proceed,  and  does  not 

pretend  that  the  cerebral  parts,  to  whose  action  he  attributes  the  phe- 

■omenay  were  examined  or  found  diseased  [I].     The  proiiision  which  he 

itirilmtes  to  an  over- action  of  Benevolence  may  proceed  from  general 

iataitjy   from   vanity,  from  small   Acquisitiveness  and    Cautiousness, 

jomad  with  general  prostration  of  reflecting  intellect ;  in  short,  from  a 

tkamgand  [1]  sources,  instead  of  that  on  which  he  founds  his  conjectures. 

We  hftTO  the  more  reason  to  view,  with  the  utmost  distrust,  Grail's 

obMiTfttionB  upon  this  subject,  when  we  find  that  ho  designated  this 

iMgHi  the  seat  of  the  fiunilty  of  justice  and  moral  obligation.     While  ho 

don  10^  he  very  coolly  details  a  great  variety  of  facts  relating  to  its 

fiBcAioo,  totally  at  variance  with  his  leading  definition." — [Smith  p.  149]. 

Hera^  tgain,  phrenologists  are  at  issue  with  a  vengeance,  and  their  state- 

Bieiits  are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  it  need  not  detain  us  to 

mj  whether  or  not  our  statistics  bear  any  of  them  out. 

10.  VenenUion. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  Urge  in  4  males ;  vencnUon. 
verj  mudl  in  4  cases  (3  males  and  1  female) ;  large  in  60  cases  (24 
nalfli  and  26  females);  and  small  in  73  cases  (34  males  and  39 
ftmalei).  Here  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  was  small  is 
noteworthy.  Table  II.  ^ows  that,  in  21  cases  of  Melancholia  (5  nudes 
and  16  females),  it  was  very  large  in  none ;  very  small  in  1  male ;  large 
in  7  CM8S  (2  males  and  6  females) ;  and  small  in  8  cases  (1  male  and 
7  females).  In  4  cases  of  Religious  Insanity  (2  of  either  sex),  it  was 
large  in  8  (2  males  and  1  female);  and  small  in  1  female.  In  66 
patients  having  specific  Delusions  (33  males  and  23  females),  it  was 
yeej  large  or  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  17  cases  (1 1  males  and  6 
finnales) ;  and  small  in  26  cases  (13  of  either  sex).  Table  III.  shows 
that,  of  the  4  males  in  whom  it  was  very  large,  the  actual  character  ap- 
peared to  be  confirmatory  in  1 ;  and,  of  the  4  cases  in  which  it  was  very 
■maU;  no  evidence  of  any  kind  was  afforded  by  the  patient's  character. 
*'8o  liable  is  the  organ  of  Veneration  to  disease,"  says  Chambers 
(p.  861),  "  that  devotional  exaltation  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
moiff^  common  forms  of  Insanity.  The  religiously  insane  ctbound  in  the 
Asylums.  Drs  Grail  and  Spurzheim  adduce  many  examples,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  found  large."  The  frequency  of 
Beligioas  Insanity  is  here,  according  to  our  experience,  greatly  exagge- 
rated. Of  173  patients,  only  4  could  be  chissed  in  this  category ;  and 
■11  of  these  even  were  certainly  not  cases  of  "  devotional  exaltation" 

16.  Firmness. — ^Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  Urge  in  9  males ;  Firamew. 
very  small  in  no  case ;  large  in  78  cases  (41  males  and  37  females) ;  and 
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small  in  7  cases  (5  males  and  2  females).  Table  II.  shows  that,  in  21 
cases  of  Melancholia  (6  male»  and  16  females),  it  was  very  large  or  lerj 
small  in  none ;  largo  in  7  cases  (3  males  and  4  females) ;  small  in  2  patients 
(1  of  either  sex).  Table  III.  shows  that,  of  the  9  cases  in  which  it 
was  very  large,  the  actaal  character  of  the  patient  afforded  no  distinct 
confirmatory  evidence  in  any. 
coii9cien.  17.  ConscictUioustiess. — Tablo  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  or  very 
tiooaness.     ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^ .  ^^  .^  22  patients  (9  males  and  13  females) ;  small 

in  66  cases  (27  males  and  29  females).  Table  II.  shows  that^  in  21 
cases  of  Melancholia  (5  males  and  16  females),  it  was  very  large  or  very 
small  in  none ;  large  in  3  females ;  small  in  7  cases  (2  males  and  5 
females).  In  19  Suicides  (7  males  and  12  females),  it  was  very  large 
or  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  2  females ;  small  in  7  cases  (3  niki 
and  4  females).  In  14  Destructive  patients  (6  males  and  8  females),  it 
was  also  very  large  or  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  1  female ;  small  in  S 
cases  (1  male  and  2  females).  *^  The  organ  is  often  found  diseased/* 
says  Chambers  [p.  361],  *'and  the  insanity  consists  in  morbid  sdf- 
reproach,  imaginary  debts,  and  unfounded  belief  in  merited  punishment.'' 
That  Insanity,  characterized  as  described,  is  not  uncommon  in  Asyhnns, 
is  a  fact ;  but  our  statistics  point  to  the  organ  having  been  smaU  in  the 
majority  of  patients,  whereas  Phrenology  would  imply  that  it  should 
have  been,  or  must  have  been,  large! 

Hope.  18.  Hope. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  no 

case;  large  in  11  cases  (6  males  and  5  females);  small  in  81  caaes  (35 
males  and  46  females).  The  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  was 
small  is  here  notewoi*thy.  Table  II.  shows  that,  in  21  cases  of  Mdsa- 
cholia  (5  males  and  16  females),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in 
none;  large  in  2  females ;  small  in  10  cases  (4  males  and  6  females). 
In  19  Suicides  (7  males  and  12  females),  it  was  very  large  or  rvj 
small  in  none ;  large  in  3  cases  (1  male  and  2  females) ;  small  in  7 
cases  (3  males  and  4  females).  In  4  cases  of  ReHgious  Insanity  (2  of 
either  sex),  it  was  very  large,  large,  or  very  small  in  none ;  small  in  2 
patients  (1  of  either  sex).  In  56  patients  having  specific  Delusions  (8S 
males  and  23  females),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  none ;  large 
in  3  nudes ;  small  in  22  cases  (12  males  and  10  females). 

Wonder.  19.  Wonder. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  no  case ;  terj 

small  in  1  male;  krge  in  36  cases  (12  males  and  23  females)  ;  small  in 
61  cases  (37  males  and  14  females).  The  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  it  was  small  is  here  noteworthy.  Table  II.  shows  that,  in  66 
patients  having  specific  Delusions  (33  males  and  23  females),  it  was  veiy 
small  in  1  male ;  very  large  in  none ;  large  in  12  cases  (8  males  and  4 
females) ;  small  in  19  cases  (14  males  and  6  females).  In  4  cases  of 
Religious  Insanity  (2  of  either  sex),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in 
none;  large  in  1  fiamale;  and  small  in  another  female.    In  2  Qenertl 
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Pualjiic  nudes,  it  was  small.    Tabic  III.  shows  that  the  actual  charnc- 
ter  of  the  only  case,  in  which  it  was  very  small,  furnishes  apparently 
oootnulictory  or  opposed  evidence.     "  Dr  Gall,"  says  Smith,  '*  found,  in 
persons  addicted  to  the  marvellous  and  subject  to  visions,  a  large  de- 
idopment  of  that  region  of  the  head,  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  the 
name  of  Wonder.     In  the  heads  of  Socrates,  Tasso,  Barry,  Sweden- 
boffg,  and  others,  who  saw  spectres,  conversed  with  familiar  spirits,  and 
eommoned  irith  angels,  this  region  is  of  great  size ;  and  it  is  always  to 
bt  fimnd  large  in  persons  who  are  attended  by  spectres  and  the  phan- 
(omi  of  men  and  other  creatures  or  substances"  (p.  163).     "Venera- 
tioo,  Hope,  and  Wonder,"  says  Combe  (p.  37)9 ''  give  the  tendency  to 
ftSffOa :  their  abuses  produce  superstition  and  belief  in  false  mirades, 
in  prodigies,  magic,  ghosts,  and  all  supernatural  absurdities."      The 
abore  statistiGB,  and  especially  the  fact  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
CMes  cited  therefrom,  the  organ  of  Wonder  was  small,  apparently  contra- 
diet,  in  a  measure,  the  aim  of  the  quotations  from  Smith  and  Combe 
abeadj  given,  as  well  as  the  following  from  Smith  (p.  134) : — "  When 
Wonder  is  in  a  diseased  state,  how  singular  is  it  to  find  the  Lunatic  con- 
verting every  circumstance  to  the  aliment  of  his  particular  theory  or  hal- 
kieiiiatioOy  and,  by  some  strange  necromancy,  turning  all  he  touches  into 
noftriiDent  for  the  system  which  ho  has  preconceived,  and  reconciling  the 
OMMt  contradictory  elements."     That  Lunatics  so  characterized  are  fre- 
quent in  Asylums  there  is  no  douht ;  but  that  in  them  the  organ  of 
Wonder  is  diseased  or  abnormally  large  or  small  does  not  appear  from 
onr  wnlii. 

20l  UedUty. — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  no  case ;  ideality. 
wy  smD  in  1  male ;  large  in  30  patients  (15  of  either  sex) ;  small  in  83 
CMOi  (42  males  and  41  females).  Here  again,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
orfpum  ci  Wonder,  Hope,  Veneration,  and  Constructiveness,  the  large 
nnmher  of  cases  in  which  it  was  small  is  remarkable.  Table  II. 
shows  that,  in  2  male  General  Paralytics,  it  was  small :  while  in  8 
Erotic  females,  it  was  very  large  or  very  small  in  none ;  large  in  2 ;  and 
small  in  2.  Table  III.  shows  that  the  actual  character  of  the  only 
patienty  in  whom  it  was  very  small,  furnishes  apparently  opposed  evi- 
dence. If  there  is  any  truth  in  Phrenology,  the  statements  of  some 
phrenologists  would  incline  us  to  predicate  that,  in  their  own  heads, 
there  ought  to  be  a  plus  development  of  Ideality — at  least,  this  woald 
fbmish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  which,  as  an  accusa- 
tion, not  only  we  have  to  prefer  against  phrenologists  generally,  but 
whidi  one  phrenologist  not  nnfrequently  brings  against  another,  that 
"  mere  conjectures  are  advanced  sometimes  as  matters  of  fact  /  "  '*  Grail 
and  Vimont,''  says  Smith  (p.  170),  ''  notice  a  number  of  cases  where 
this  ofgan  is  stated  to  have  been  only  manifested  when  Mania  had  super- 
vened ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  making  of  verses,  upon 
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which  they  principally  found,   is  indicativo  of  a  high  endowment  of 
Ideality."  Nor  are  we.   And  it  further  appears  to  us,  that  the  foondatioa 
of  other  organs  and  of  other  statements  in   phrenological  treatises  il 
sometimes  similarly  slender.  • 
WitorMirth-      21.  J^lt  Or  Mirthfulness, — Table  J.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  or 
°^^        very  small  in  no  case ;  large  in  42  patients  (21  of  either  sex) ;  small  in  36 
(22  males  and  14  females).     Table  II.  shows  that,  in  21  cases  of 
Melancholia  (5  males  and  16  females),  it  was  very  large  or  very  small 
in  none ;  large  in  8  cases  (3  males  and  5  females) ;  small  in  2  patients 
(1  of  either  sex).     In  2  male  General  Paralytics  it  was  large. 
intiividu-  22.  Individuality, — Table   I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  7 

^"^^'  males;  very  small  in  no  case;  large  in  100  cases  (58  males  and  42 

females) ;  small  in  10  cases  (9  males  and  1  female).  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  was  large  is  here  remarkable.  Table  III.  shows  that 
the  actual  character  furnished  confirmatory  evidence  apparently  in  4 
out  of  the  7  males,  in  whom  this  organ  was  very  large.  Smitli  veiy 
properly  mentions,  as  a  caution  in  estimating  the  size  of  this  organ,  that 
it  is  the  *'  chief  seat  of  the  frontal  sinus  in  adults"  (p.  186.)  By 
external  manipulation,  how  much  of  the  size  of  the  "  organ"  to  refer  to 
the  sinus  in  question  [which  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  extent],  and 
how  much  to  the  ''  easily  distinguished "  convolutions  of  the  hrain, 
which  are  limited  to  the  manifestation  of  the  phenomena  of  Individa- 
ality,  it  is  for  phrenologists,  and  not  for  us,  to  indicato  I 
ix)caiitj.  23.  Locality, — Table  I.  shows  that  it  was  very  large  in  6  malos; 

very  small  in  no  case ;  large  in  108  cases  (64  males  and  44  fenudes); 
small  in  three  females.     As  in  the  case  of  Individuality,  the  number  of 
patients  in  whom  this  organ  was  large  is  noteworthy.     Ta'ble  III. 
shows  that,  of  the  5  patients  in  whom  it  was  very  large,  the  aotnl 
character  yielded  apparently  confirmatory  evidence  in  4. 
iieiatiTe"de.      The  abstract  of  Table  I.  shows  that  the  group  of  PropensitieB  wu 
of  the  Pro-    very  large  and  large  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases ;  the  Sentinmti 
Sentiments,  Standing  noxt  in  point  of  development,  and  the  Intellectual  Faculties  being 
t^i  n^if'  lowest  in  the  scale.     There  was  a  moderate  development  of  the  Intel- 
ties,  lectual  Faculties  in  the  largest  number  of  cases,  the  Propensities  oonung 
next,  and  the  Sentiments  being  lowest.    As  a  group,  the  Sentimenti 
were  small  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases ;  the  Propensities  next,  and 
the  Intellectual  Faculties  lowest.     There  was  a  very  small  developnienft 
of  the  Propensities  in  the  largest  number  of  cases;  the  Sentiinents 
coming  next,  and  the  Intellectual  Faculties  standing  lowest — being  feiy 
small  in  no  instance.     While  the  Propensities  were  very  lai^  in  2*60 
cases,  and  very  small  in  0*36 ;  the  Sentiments  very  Urge  in  1*1$,  and 
very  small  in  0*22 ;  the  Intellectual  Faculties  were  very  large  in  0*68, 
and  very  small  in  wme.    There  was  therefore  apparently  a  more  equable 
development  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties  than  of  either  the  PropeniitiflB 
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tf  Sentiments, — the  first-named  faculties  bein^  moderate  in  60*57  cases, 

vliilc  the  Propensities  were  so  in  44*99  cases,  and  the  Sentimenst  in 

il'53.    As  regards  the  difference  of  the  sexes,  both  Propensities,  Seuti- 

neati,  and  Intellectual  Faculties,  were  vcrj/  large  and  very  small  in  a 

fjmter  number  of  males,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  of  females. 

The  Propensities  were  also  large  in  a  greater  number  of  males ;  the  Sen- 

tioents  slightly  so;  while  the  Intellectual  Faculties  were  in  numbers 

e^  in  the  sexes,  but  relatively  greater  in  the  males.     All  three 

l^nupi  ¥rcre  moderate  in  a  greater  number  of  females  than  males ;  while 

aD  three  were  small  in  a  greater  number  of  males  than  females.     These 

riitiitics  would  appear  to  point  to  a  more  equable  development  of  the 

onbral  organs  in  the  female  than  the  male  head. 

From  the  abeti-act  of  Table  II.  it  would  appear  that,  taking  tho^Dorciop- 
neMi  of  the  first  12  special  phases  or  forms  of  Insanity,  the  groups  of  !!oi9um'"  in 
'organs,"  which  we  should  expect  to  have  been  more  or  less  implicated,  SJ^J^Mn- 
vera  moderate  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases ;  large  in  the  next  "^ni^y- 
vrettest  number ;  then  small,  very  large,  and  very  small.  Taking  the 
Hem  of  the  second  section  of  six  organs,  as  developed  in  the  same  phases 
r  forms  of  Insanity  above  referred  to  [section  1],  they  were  almost 
sqpaUj  moderate  and  'large  in  the  sexes ;  in  the  next  greatest  number 
oC  tmm  they  were  small,  then  very  hirgc,  and  lastly  very  small.  The 
QBDenl  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  refen*ed  to 
ia  TaUe  II.,  the  organs  were  neither  markedly  large  nor  small ;  and 
lut  there  was  therefore  no  relation  between  the  size  of  the  said  organs 
and  the  aid  phases  or  forms  of  Insanity.  As  to  the  different  develop- 
ment of  atffnB  in  the  two  sexes,  in  the  first  section  the  organs  wero 
very  large  in  an  equal  number  of  cases ;  large  in  more  males  than 
femAhs;  moderate  in  about  an  equal  number;  small  in  more  males 
luui  females ;  and  vet^  small  in  more  males  than  females,  in  whom, 
Jideed,  the  organs  were  never  very  smalL  In  the  second  section,  the 
ytgum  were  very  large,  large,  and  moderate  in  more  females  than 
males ;  and  stnall  and  very  stnall  in  more  males  than  females,  in  whom, 
iideed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  no  organs  were  very  smaU. 

From  the  abstract  of  Table  III.  it  appears  that,  while  apparently  correspond. 
the  aetoal  character  of  the  patient,  in  some  of  its  features  more  gene-  ^m^nd"' 
rally  than  as  a  whole,  confirmed  the  phrenological  analysis  in  36  cases  p^^^i^?" 
Nit  of  a  total  of  117,  and  tho  evidence  which  the  said  character  fur-  ^|7f|^^^', 
niihed  was  seemingly  directly  opposed  to  the  same  analysis  in  14  cases,  actual  chv- 
Hther  no  evidence  at  all,  or  insufficient  evidence,  was  yielded  in  G7  vidoai. 
cases.     In  other  words,  the  evidence  was  either  opposed,  absent,  or 
insufficient  more  than  twice  as  oflen  as  it  was  confirmatory — that  is, 
in  the  proportion  of  81  to  36  cases.    This  again  points  to  a  decided  want 
of  correspondence  between  the  phrenological  analysis  and  the  actual 
diaractor ;  and,  like  the  preceding,  as  well  as  the  following  tables,  such 


results  indicate  the  absence  ol'  any  specific  or  constant  relationship  be- 
tween tho  external  size  of  *^  organs"  and  Insanity,  cither  in  its  spcciaJ 
features,  phases,  or  forms,  or  as  a  whole. 
Gontniat  Table  IV.  has  been  introduced   to  meet  an  objection  that  mty 

▼dement ^  possibly  bc  brought  against  our  statistics,  viz., — tliat  by  isolating  die 
andSStuai'"!""^'^'^  "organs,"  and  giving  results  dependent  on  their  abttobte 
character,     op  actual  Size,  very  unfair  deductions  may  bc  drawn.     Accordingly  hew, 
in  a  series  of  cases,  selected  on  account  of  their  characters  presontin}; 
certain  peculiarities  readily  recognized  and  remembered,  is  given  the 
size  of  all  the  organs,  or  at  Icaist  all  tho  more  important  or  more  oon- 
spicuous  and  easily   measured   "  organs ; "   whereby  phrenologists  or 
others  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  relative  size  or  **  development** 
of  the  said  organs,  and  of  the  connection  (if  any)  between  such  s'ze 
Diflerepant    or  development  and  the  actual  character  of  tho  patients.     In  not  one 
toryresoitt.  of  tho  20  cascs  Selected  (10  of  either  sex)  did  tho  actual  character 
correspond  with  what  tho  phrenological  examination  of  the  head  would 
have  led  us  to  expect. 
Conforma.         Table  V.  shows  that,  while  the  head  was  apparently/  lar^  in  26 
cases,  it  was  apparently  small  in  40.     These  figures  are,  however,  of 
litUo  value,  unless  compared  with  tho  actual  measurements  of  the  head 
ncnorai       given  in  our  Report  for  1858  (pp.  17,  et  scq.)     In  regard  to  tkape^ 
there  are  a  few  noteworthy  points,  viz., — that  the  head  was  well  tomei 
in  39  cases,  and  narrow  laterally  in  40.     The  latter  peculiarity  doa 
not  necessarily  imply  diminution  in  size,  such  heads  being  fveneiaNy 
Frontal        longor  in  tho  antero-posterior  diameter.     Tho  forehead  was  prominent, 
high,  broad,  or  square,  in  17  cases ;  low  in  32 ;  narrow  in  43 ;  sloping 
or  receding  in  36.     A  low,  narrow,  sloping  forehead  seems,  therefere, 
to  have  predominated  ;  but  that  such  a  conformational  peculiarity  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  deficient  montalization  is  admitted   by  some 
phrenologists  themselves,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  supported  by  the 
comparatively  average  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  is 
Coronal        shown  in  the  abstract  of  Table  I.     The  coronal  region  uras  shallow  or 
flattened  in  67  cases,  high  in  25 :  the  region  of  the  sentiments  wai^ 
therefore,  more  than  twice  as  often  low  as  high.     It  is  supposed  1^ 
some  phrenologists  "  that  when  the  coronal  surface  of  the  cnuiiom  n 
high,  the  individual  is  exalted  in  his  morality ;  and  that  when  the  Smv- 
head  is  low,  and  the  skull  small,  he  is  unreflecting  or  idiotic." — [Smitt, 
p.  25].    None  of  these  statements  does  our  experience  enable  ns  to 
Occipital      corroborate  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.    The  ocdput  was  promi- 
"^**°'        nent,  broad,  or  projecting,  in  43  cases ;  narrow  in  4.     On  tho  whole,  it 
Bani  region,  was  prominent  or  well  marked  in  the  majority  of  cases.     The  bamd 
region,  lastly,  or  that  immediately  above  the  ears,  was  broad  in  28 
cases,  and  narrow  in  only  1. 
or  oonfDrma-      ^ho  conformati<»ial  peculiarities  mentioned  in  Table  VI.  are  few.  and 

t/Ott.  ' 
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in  males.     The  i>bscrvations  [^ivon  in  this  tabic  :iro  con\>bonuivt\   ami 

io  eontiuaatioii,  of  those  c^ivoii  in  our  llcport  i'or  1U5U  (pp.  16,  17)  ^0). 

In  none  of  tho  10  cases  herein  narrated  does  tlic  conformational  pecu- 

bntj  throw  any  light  upon,  or  exhibit  any  decided  oorrcspondonco 

vith,  the  actual  character  of  the  patient.  • 

The  K^neral  conclusions,  to  which  our  Phrenological  inyostigations  General  re- 
faitfv  led  us,  are  the  foMowing : —  M4^^*^in. 

1.  That,  while  there  is  apparently  much  truth  in  Phrenology,  csgcci-'  ^""s'^^on". 

ally  in  regard  to  some  of  its  general  laws  or  doctrines,  there  is 
nnquestionably  more  error. 

2.  That,  while  protuberances  or  depressions  on  the  skull  at  the  site 

of  what  are  pointed  out  by  phrenologists  as  tho  "  organs"  of 
which  the  human  brain  is  composed,  sometimes  oo-exist  with 
the  manifestation  or  non-manifestation  of  tho  propensities,  senti-  « 
nients,  or  intellectual  powers,  ascribed  as  tho  functions  of  such 
*'  organs,"  there  is,  at  least,  as  frequently,  and  probably  more 
frequonUy,  no  confirmatory  evidence ;  or  discrepancies  or  contra- 
dictions abound  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  exceptions  arc  moro 
numerous  than  the  rules. 

3l  That  the  size  or  development  of  tho  protuberances  and  depressions 
— in  other  words,  of  the  '*  organs"  above  referred  to — throws 
no  light  on  our  knowledge  of  tho  forms  and  pliasos  of  Insanity. 

4.  That  hence  tho  confident  predictions  of  phrenologists,  as  to  tho 
tihe  of  Phrenology  in  tho  diagnosis  of  Insanity  and  the  classifi- 
atioQ  of  Psycopathios,  have  not  been  fulfilled :  and 

&  Tbatf  on  tho  whole,  the  reporter  is  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend 
to  his  brother  Alienistes  the  use  of  a 

"  Qcomctric  Bcalo 

To  moasuro  heads  fiko  casks  of  alo ; 
AU  for  to  find  oat  tho  intentions, 
Gapadtica,  plots,  and  inventions, 
Of  lawyers,  doctors,  quacks,  and  jugglers, 
Of  soldiers,  sailors,  cheats,  and  smngglcrs." 

There  lias  long  been  a  vague  impression  (for  it  scarcely  seems  to  Rciatiou  of 
have  amounted  to  anything  more)  that  some  degree  or  kind  of  relation-  to^p^co-^^ 
ship  subsisted  between  sudden  changes  in  the  phases  of  Insanity  and  ^^^' 
oertain  atmospheric  conditions  or  changes.    Epileptic  fits,  for  instance, 
have  been  supposed  to  bo  connected  (as  indeed  Insanity  generally  for- 
merly was)  with  lunar  changes,  and  paroxysms  of  Mania  to  be  deter- 
mined by,  or  dependent  upon,  other  aerial  phenomena.    With  a  yiew 
to  determine  by  approximation  tho  effect  or  non-effect  of  atmospheric 
conditions  or  vicissitudes  in  tho  production  of  sudden  changes  in  tho 
phases  of  Insanity,  daily  observations  were  made  during  127  days,  or 
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^;-:r^.~  m>rrje"«:-T.  Wir.;;.  i.-.i  Ra!.-:.     Th-:  L-^r-ar-r^s  ::'  r-Mr=  c!:an-:!!es  in  the 
y^^  ■       pb^c  '-.!  d:.=«kaO  aa:  :•---.  :i  v  C'//    >4  Ir.  nsl-.-?  ar.i  115  in  femala). 
Thes6  iri'tanc^.  h :■»':- :r.  c  ■  r.::  r:pr«er.:  :r.-»  LUuiSer  of  padeoti 
'  ^yrjid.  ir.tLio:.;;!:  i^  Krc-rsl  inf:a->s  rep-:<i:?ilj  zcccrre*!  in  die  sum 
paiivr.:.     TLo  ec:::i:  nu:nl>sr  of  pj*:: cr.:=  affc-rei  was  70  1 25  males  aoA 
4-5  lerr-il-:-*  :  »  :ha:,  lakfcT  an  averars.  or  diriliRj  iLe  namber  of  is- 
Btacccf  by  tho  LuniL-ir  ot  pauvr.:=,  oach  of  ih*  lartjr  voold  appev; 
di:r!r.2  the  fir?:  ::^r  n-.>n:;.s  ::  13-5C*.  :o  ha^:  l<sja  ia  an  unusoal  stile 
of  cxci:o rr.en:  or  •ivi-r-r^si;-:-  r.v-irly  ".r.rr-;  vlr.-.y*.     IT. is  aff^nls,  bovrefo; 
ail  ili'j.rra:ic^n  of  ih-.-  rMlacy  :f  5:a::s-.::s :  !':-r  ibJ?  2T:ri-e  does  not  repre- 
«/:•:;:  tl.o  tn:*h — i::!-?rT^-:':!i  a*  s:n:o  ra'.ivr.ts  wots  only  once  affected, 
nhilo  others  wore  m-ch  c-jr.*  rrf  y^ier.:!;  than  3  lirr.cs.     The  srrestert 
i.umhxrr  of  iristanos  of  ch'^r-zc-  ''.o.nrrir.^  in  a  day  ins  6 :  iLis  h^pened 
3  times:  5  r^xr*Tr>yl  a!?-?  3  ti:r.-::«:  4.  G  times:  3,  12  times;  2,  35 
times;  1.  46  tim-js :  ar.-i  r.jr.o,  21  :imo<,     T!.-?  aver*::?  dailv  namber 
was  1*045  ir^:ancer.     Tho  cljir.::«  I>:r-?i:i  aly-.r-j  and  a:'r»:-r  lefanid  to 
c-Misisted  cliiofly  cf  piroxysnial  or  porlioical  exoi:ora'3:it :  but  they  in- 
clude or  embraco,  in  irenoral  ictp.:?.  all  mark-:-d.  *::dden,  and  apputntlj 
causele*.s  ai-.orati  jr.«  in  the  phases  of  di^easo,  wh-itLcr  in  the 
of  oxal*.ati>n  or  doprefesion.     Th-2  oniitions  cr  phen."»niona  ofc) 
included  in  thc-^e  changes  will  bo  f^und  fully  enumerated  in  Metemb- 
sical  Table  II.     In  a^idiiion  to  our  own  tables  of  observation,  we  km 
lhoii;;ht  it  ri^ht  lo  c^re  an  additional  tablo,  rc«inced  fr^m  the  okniAIj 
returns  of  the  Ile:!istrar-G.^ncT?.i  f.^r  Scjt:a::d  of  Births,  Marri3^«ei^  and 
Deaths,  wliicli  table  sluws  the  stato  of  i!:o  atni  >«phcro,  with  rraid  to 
pressure,  tomporaturc,  humid i:y.  and  wir.ds,  in  and  around  Perth,  as 
well  as  the  q'-:::iTii  s'.ato  cf  :hj  weather  thr>u::houi  Scotland,  dating 
each  of  the  first  lire  months  oi  K59.     This  table  will  be  found  useful, 
as  fumifchin:;  a  standard  of  onti-ast  or  comparis-jn.     The  state  of  the 
F*ibii€»  in   atmosphere  in  regard  to  Oz>ne  wc-  Invc  not  note»l, — l-ocauso  experimente 
•  :iU*^nc'"*  made  in  1854 '^  have  convincod  us  of  the  fallacijus  mxie  then  and  pre- 
sently in  use  of  tostin:^  f:r  iliis  i"-ly.  an«l  because  we  do  not  think  the 
knowlcd;Tc  poscsse«l  by  chemist?  of  its  chemical  character,  or  of  the  port 
it  plays  in  the  economy  of  nature,  yet  sutliciently  precise  to  render  66- 
servations  on  its  presence  or  al»sonce  in  the  atm':)spherc  of  importance  to 
our  present  inquiry. 
Baramctrirai      Thc  greatest  number  of  instances  of  chanire  in  the  phase  of  disease 
*"  *''^''*       occurred    when   the    barometer    stood    between    "Rain"=29',  and 
"Clianqc  "=29-50,  viz.,  80;  thc  next  larirest  number  when  between 
"Much  Ilain '=20  50,  and  «  Ra!n"'r^20',  viz..  77;  and  the  smallest 
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/juiij|>cr  when  bulwoun  ''  Chaiiirc'':    20  50,  and  '*  Fair''     3U'\  viz.,  52. 
From  thcso  fi^rurcs,  however,  it  must  not  at  once  bo  concluded  that  tho 
ofunoes  in  question  were  most  numerous  and  frequent  in  rainj  weather 
:     — ^the  contrary  bein^  tho  fact.    Such  a  deduction,  and  similar  deductions, 
i    iDiBtrBte  well  the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  statistics ;  for  our  results  elsc- 
^    wliere  show  tliat  the  greatest  number  of  changes  happened  during  fair, 
\  bright  weather. 
The  greatest  number  of  changes  occurred  with  a  thermometer  be-  Thftrmomo 
40^  and  50",  viz.,  124  cases ;  when  it  stood  between  60^  and  60^,  ciumgcs. 
were  73  cases ;  wliilo  thero  wore  only  3  cases  when  it  was  below 
4Sff  and  9  when  above  60^.    Neither  do  theso  figures  throw  any  light 
on  the  sabjcct  under  investigation,  inasnmch  as  the  Registrar-Greneral's 
tebles  show  that  tho  mean  temperature  of  tho  first  four  months  of  1850 
between  40^  and  50^. 
The  greatest  number  of  cases  happened  with  a  W.  wind,  viz.,  98 —  Ancmomc- 
than  three  times  as  many  as  during  any  other  direction  of  tho  wind,  changes. 
The  next  largest  number  was  with  a  S£.  wind,  viz.,  32 ;  while  the  num- 
bers With  a  NW.  and  SW.  wind  were  nearly  equal,  being  26  with  tho 
fanner,  and  28  with  the  latter.    Of  tho  remaining  instances,  11  occurred 
with  a  N.  wind ;  8  with  an  E. ;  6  with  a  N£. ;  and  none  with  a  S.  wind. 
Affia^  147  cases  occurred  when  tho  wind  was  moderate  or  impei*ceptible, 
and  82  when  it  was  so  great  as  to  cause  breezes,  gusts,  or  storms. 
Here,  as  before,  the  Registrar's  tables  are  of  some  service :  they  show 
Qi  that,  while  on  37  days  the  wind  was  W.  in  or  about  Perth,  ^n  14 
it  WW  8E.;  on  6,  N. ;  on  9,  S. ;  on  25,  SW. ;  on  20,  NW. ;  on  1,  NE. ; 
on  2,  EL;  and  on  37  calm  or  variable.     The  same  tables  point  out — 1. 
That  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  wind  throughout  Scotland 
diuing  tho  first  four  months  of  1859, — its  prevalent  direction  in  Janu- 
aiy  being  S.SW. ;  in  February  and  March  W\;  in  April  NE.  and 
SW. ;  and  in  May  SE.     2.  That,  with  tho  exception  of  April,  tho 
metn  temperature  throughout  Scotland  was  above  the  average  during 
the  four  months  in  question — January,  February,  and  March  being  par- 
ticiihurly  mild :  and  3.  That,  throughout  Scotland,  the  barometer  was 
low  in  February  and  March. 

Seventy-eight  instances  of  change  occurred  in  clear,  fair,  or  bright  cbuiffes  in 
weather — the  largest  number  considerably ;  60  when  it  was  dull,  Moliturc. 
lowering,  or  cloudy,  but  not  actually  raining ;  16  when  it  was  alter- 
nately vret  and  fair,  or  changeable ;  and  55  when  there  was  rain,  snow, 
ileet)  or  hail.  If  we  leavo  out  of  our  calculations  tho  number  of  cases 
during  changeable  weather,  we  find  that  138  cases  happened  during 
fair  weather,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  during  rain  in  some  of 
its  forms.  Now,  during  tlie  first  five  months  of  1859,  about  Perth, 
the  mean  humidity  was  73*60  (saturation  being  100),  and  the  average 
number  of  rainy  days  13*60;  while,  throughout  Scotland ,  during  the  first  ^ 


lour  months  (for  tUo  fifth  was  altogether  exceptional),  the  rain-fall  was 
much  above  the  average.     Bearing  those  facts  in  view — especially  thd 
preponderance  of  wet  weather  during  what  are  generally  the  severest 
months  of  the  winter — it  would  appear  that  our  statistics  point  at  the 
occurrence  of  the  greatest  number  of  instances  of  sudden  change  in  the 
type  or  phase  of  Insanity  during  fine  or  fair  weather — a  condosioa 
which  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  our  preconceived  notions. 
OftatioM  In       In  forming  any  estimate  of  tho  effect  of  atmospheric  conditioiii  or 
on  the  bear-  changes  OQ  the  insane,  it!  is  right  to  bring  under  notice  the  fact  thaik, 
te^u>gy  on  in  Asylums,  in  bad  weatlier,  the  patients  aro  mainly  confined  tn^doon, 
Fijoopathy.  rp |^  offect  of  this  is,  that  many  patients  who,  when  constantly  engaged 
in  vigorous  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather,  aro  quite 
quiet  and  inoffensive,  industrious  and  happy — when  confined  vrithin  nar- 
row galleries,  or  in  small  day-rooms,  idle,  and,  having  no  proper  vent  far 
their  superabundant  physical  or  cerebral  activity,  become  exdtaUe  and 
quarrelsome,  and  not  unfrequently,  according  to  the  nature  or  form  of 
their  insanity,  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others.    But  such  resahi 
have  nothing  directly  or  necessarily  to  do  with  the  weather :  they  are 
duo  manifestly  to  the  want  of  sufficient  physical  exercise  or  of  snitaUe 
occupation ;  to  compulsory  association  in  too  intimate  a  relationship  or 
proximity  with  their  fellows;  and  to  similar  circumstances.    Many 
AnoMthesia  casos  of  Chronic  Dementia  or  Chronic  Mania  seem  quite  unaffected  hj, 
mala,  in  the  <uid  indifferent  to,  all  kinds  of  weather ;  cold  and  heat,  summer  MB- 
^'^^'        shine  or  winter  storm  are  equally  unheeded.    But  in  such  patients  thwe 
is  generally  a  certain  torpor  of  the  cutaneous  and  other  bodily  funotioni, 
as  well  as  an  inertia  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     In  conneotion  frith 
this  indifference  to  cold  or  heat,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  aoa^wia 
and  ancesthesia,  so  comm(Hi  in  certain  classes  or  individuals  of  the 
insane.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  insane —just  as  is  the  OMO 
in  the  sane — are  extremely  susceptible  of  atmospheric  changes ;  and 
in  them  this  susceptibility  would  appear  connected  with,  or  dependent 
on,  their  most  sensitive  nervous  organization. 
Qenerai  ro-       The  seneral  conclusions,  to  which  our  limited  Meteoroloinoal  obecita* 
teoroiogicai   tions  pomt,  are  shortly : — 

tu»i^^         1*  That  the  insane,  as  a  dass,  and  quoad  their  insanity,  are  not 

affected  by  atmospheric  conditions  or  vicissitudes  than  the 
2.  That  certain  mdividuals,  and  sometimes  groups,  however,  who 
are  inter  alia  characterized  mostly  by  deficient  or  errant  actioa  of 
the  functions  of  the  skin  and  general  nervous  system,  may  be 
little  or  scarcely  at  all  so  affected. 
^  That  there  is  no  necessary  connection  or  constant  and  decidod 
relationship  between  conditions  of  particular  elements  of  the 
weather,  or  between  particular  qualities  or  contents  of  the 
atmosphere^  and  partkular  forms  or  phases  of  Insanity. 


i.    i  h.it,  .:rn..'r.iilv  !-poakiir_r,  dull,    rainy  v.' -ali'^i  lii     .1    mshiLu  <llc(.i 
in  (lL'pr<*s:sin^f,  <'ui<l  fiiio,  sumiy  woathcr  in  (.'xliilaritiiiL:",  lli-*  spirits 
in  the  insane  as  in  the  sane ;  such  cfrii(;t,  however,  beini^  fre- 
quently inJii*ect  rather  tlian  direct,  and  liable  to  modification, 
from  tho  forms  or  pliascs  of  mental  discaso. 
The  past  year  lias  been  fertile  in  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Neocsiity  for 
Directors  of  this  Institution,  in  proposinc;  to  set  it  apart  entirely  for  non-  ^t'^l^b- 
puiper  paticnta.*     Their  enterprise  and  liberality  will  at  once  provide  J{,yfj2*"T 
6r  Scotland  a  public  Asylum  or  Institution  for  the  indii^ent  equally  with  ^^^^ 
the  affluent  insane  of  all  classes  of  the  community  above  the  rank  of 
paoperB.     Tho  want  of  such  institutions,  especially  for  the  indigent  of 
the  artizan   and  middle  classes  of  society,  is  at  present  being  most 
ragjentiy  felt  and  publicly  expressed  in  England,  where  great  efforts 
ire  being  made  for  their  establishment,  either  by  the  levying  of  public 
rates,  bj  private  subscriptions,  or  otherwise.     In  Scotland  such  a  want  is  Praipcctivi' 
at  present,  and  has  been  hitlierto,  little  felt,  because  its  seven  chartered  s^iami. 
Asyloins  virtually  serve  all  tho  purposes  of  such  establishments  as  it  is 
now  proposed  to  institute  in  England ;  but  tho  state  of  matters  will  be 
materially  altered  when  six  of  the  seven  chartered  Asylums  in  question 
are  converted,  as  in  all  likelihood  they  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  very 
Gbv  years,  into  District  Pauper  Asylums,  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
prennt  County  Asylums  of  England,  or  District  Asylums  of  Ireland. 
We  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  want  now  so  urgently  felt  and  com- 
plained of  in  England  will  then  be  felt  and  complained  of  in  Scotland, 
and  perhaps,  propoi*tionally,  to  even  a  greater  extent — inasmuch  as  there 
are  fewer  private  Asylums  for  patients  of  tho  middle  class  in  Scotland 
than  in  fiigland  ;  and  we  have  equally  little  doubt  that  the  pecuniary 
and  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  public  Asylums  for  tho 
middle  classes  will  not  be  less  in  Scotland  than  in  the  sister  country. 
It  H  not  our  purpose  here  to  add  anything  to  the  arguments  already  Mnrmj'^ 
adduced  by  ourselves  in  support  of  the  decision  of  the  Directors  as  to  }^^tu„ti<.n 
the  future  mission  or  use  of  this  Institution.     Let  us  rather  cite  the  ?"  AHyium 

for  the  non 

testimony  of  some  of  the  hicrhest  authorities  in  Britain  on  the  manage-  I«Qp<^^ 
ment  of  Asylums  and  tho  treatment  of  the  insane — testimony  which 
materially  strengthens  the  directorial  decision  above  referred  to. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  chairman  of  the  English  Lunacy  Board,  in  Testimony  oi 
his  minutes  of  evidence  before  tho  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ethanmbiuj. 
Commons  on  Lunatics,  given  in  March,  I859,f  testifies  as  follows  : — 

"  That  brings  nc  to  the  great  point,  viz., — the  cstabiisfamcnt,  I  will  not  say  of 
pubUo  asylnniB,  but  hospitals  or  asylnms  at  the  pabUc  cost,  for  tho  reception  of  all 
clanes  of  liuiatic  patients.  I  now  speak  with  rcfcronco  to  that  largo  class  of  society 
wlUek  begins  Juat  above  pauperismt  and  goes  on  to  the  highest  in  the  land.    All 

*   Vide  our  Report  for  lost  year,  p.  28,  ct  seq. 

t  "  Joomol  of  Mcntil  Science  "  (p.  525,  et  seq).    July,  1S:>0. 


the  difficulties  in  legislation  arise  out  of  that  particular  class  [p.  525] 

If  you  had  establishments  of  that  kind,  asylums  or  public  hospitals — I  should  like 

to  say  chartered  asylums — you  would  find  that  they  would  b«  precisely  the  reyertB 

Principle  of  of  thoso  I  have  mentioned.     First  of  all,  there  would  bo  a  total  absence  of  thtt 

colationaT   ™ot>^o  which  constitutes  the  vicious  principle  of  the  present  licensed  honaes ;  there 

applied  to      would  bo  no  desire  or  view  to  profit  of  any  sort  [p.  526] It  is  the 

fo?the  In-     resort  of  very  long  experience  in  these  matters,  that  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  diffi- 
aano.  culties  in  legislation,  and  almost  all  the  complications  that  wo  have  to  contend  withi 

or  to  obviate,  arise  from  the  principle  on  which  these  licensed  houses  are  founded. 
Tlio  licensed  houses  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  profit  to  the  proprietor ;  nd 
the  consequence  is,  that  any  speculator  who  undertakes  them,  having  a  view  to 
profit,  is  always  eager  to  obtain  patients,  and  unwilling  to  discharge  them  ;  and  be 
has  the  largest  motive  to  stint  them  in  every  possible  way  during  the  time  tkey 

are  under  his  care  [p.  524] The  example  which  I  principally  ■bookl 

follow  would  be  the  example  of  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  chartered  asylumB  have 
existed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  tMy  have  been  liroductive  of  the  very 

greatest  benefit  [p.  526] I  would  give  in  the  bill  a  permissive  cUme 

to  counties  for^the  purpose  of  founding  these  asylums,  entirely  for  the  rcceptioii  of  the 

middle  class  patients  [p.  526] I  am  quite  sure  that  the  whole  lyiten 

would  bo  self-supporting,  and  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  ;  and  lam 
certain  by  the  establishment  of  such  asylums  as  these,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
medical  men  of  a  proper  description,  you  will  introduce  that  which  some  gentlemen 
mentioneil  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  an  cllcctive  school  of  lunacy ;  yon  will 
have  a  body  of  persons  who  really  will  be  able  to  devote  their  time  and  attenlian, 
uninfluenced  by  any  of  thoso  motives  which  have  been  rcfeiTcd  to,  to  look  into  tbe 

root  of  the  whole  thing,  and  establish  a  school  of  lunacy  [p.  527] 

Individoal-    Unless,  in  the  management  of  lunatics,  you  have  what  the  Germans  call  theMh 
Ising  system.  ^^jiali$ing  system^  viz.,  that  the  medical  man  should  know  every  patient,  nrfme 
every  patient,  and  constantly  direct  his  attention  to  him,  you  cannot  efifeOt  HiJ 
great  or  permanent  cure  [p.  537].^* 

Tcftimonv  of  The  vctenui  Dr.  Conolly,  late  President  of  the  '*  Association  of 
°^  '*  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane," — iriioaa 
name  is  justly  celebrated  in  connection  with  his  reforms  in  the  HanwdD 
Asylum,  near  London, — in  a  paper  on  "  Residences  for  the  Insane,"  * 
read  before  the  '^  Association  for  the  Fix)motion  of  Social  Science," 
remarks, — The  situation  of  persons  of  the  class  above  the  poor  when 
insane 


'> 


"  If  their  resources  aro  very  limited,  is  indeed  pitiable.  The  public  asylnme  [ef 
England],  with  a  few  happy  exceptions-- [Bethlehem  Hospital,  St  Lnke*B^  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  near  Northampton,  and  the  Coton  Hill  Asylum,  near  Staf- 
ford],— and  the  private  asylums  where  the  terms  aro  not  mora  than  cau  be  affbided, 
do  not  offer  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  the  county  asylums  by  the  moro  forinnaie 
pauper.    Institutions  adapted  to  the  insane  of  tJte  poorer  of  the  middle  and  edueaiei 

classes  are  yet  unJuippily  wanted  [p.  413] As  there  are  voyfew 

The  "  rich  "    public  asylums,  even  for  persons  of  moderate  circumstances,  yet  above  pauporigm,  end 

'^pi^"  In-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  f^*^  ^^^  ^^^i  those  who  take  a  sincere  interest  in  the  proper  treatment 

nne.  of  the  insane,  still  wishing  to  avoid  private  asylums,  become  captivated  bj  sqg- 

gcstions  for  richer  patients  being  treated  in  detached  residences,  where  no  other 

•  "  Journal  of  Mental  Science  "  (p.  411).    April,  1859. 
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Hud  ia  raoeiTed.  The  evib  incnrred  by  such  arrangements  are  many  and  great, 
imAmdeedoito  makethepoiUianofthe  lunaiia  ofwedUkff/anUUea  inferior 
^kai if  Hkekmaae pauper''  [p.  416]. 


Dr,  Bocknill,  the  editor  of  the  "  Joarnal  of  Mental  Science/'  and  TeitiiDoayof 
I  author  of  what  is  at  once  the  most  recent  and  best  <*  Manual  of  ^  Baetami. 
fcbological  Medidne,"  states — 

'B  n,  howoTer,  my  firm  conviction,  diat,  if  asylams  for  what  may  be  called  the 
f  tf  the  middle  claiees,  and  the  well-to-do  of  the  artizan  classes  were  established, 
that  wonld  be  afforded  to  the  overcrowded  panper  asylnms  would  be  oon- 
.  .  .  .  The  need  of  asylnms  for  the  treatment  of  patients  of  small 
■a  M  indeed  so  urgent,  that,  on  some  plea  or  other,  there  can  be  Httle  donbt  it 

1  MODer  or  later  be  supplied The  difficolty  of  treating  different 

MB  ei  sodety  under  the  same  roof,  which  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  priyate 

isa^fiom  every  county  asylum  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and 

lob  has  this  year  led  the  Visitors  of  the  Essex  Asylum  to  record  their  opinion, 

i  ''tiie  admission  of  private  patients  was  inconvenient  and  inconsistent  with  the  AaodatioD 

i(tf  and  with  the  good  management  of  the  great  body  of  panper  lunatics,*  does  not  ^^t&^l^ 

«rto  have  been  less  felt  in  the  hospitals  ibr  the  insane  founded  for  charitable  Ituane. 


If,  therefore,  the  different  classes  of  society  do  not  advantageously 
in  asylums,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  desirable,  that  all  public  instita* 

m  ftr  the  insane  should,  in  practice,  be  devoted  as  exclusively  as  possible  to  the 

» if  the  elaas  for  which  they  are  founded.* 


»» • 


complaints  and  sug^tions  are  daily  ''  cropping  out"  from 
of  the  English  County  Asylums.    For  instance,  Dr  Boyd,  of  the  T^rtimonyor 
County  Asylum,  states—  ^  **^ 


applications  have  been  made  since  the  opening  of  this  asylum,  by 
middle  class,  for  the  reception  of  friends  unable  to  pay  the  chaiges  of 

iiyiBms,  and  for  others  possessing  small  means  of  their  own 

em  h  wry  little  donbt  that,  if  a  house  for  private  patients  should  be  established 

tfie  '^Btors  in  this  county,  it  would  soon  become  self-supporting 

»  iaterooorse  of  private  with  panper  lunatics  in  an  asylum  is  not  desirable :  the 
nula  patient  becomes  discontented  and  renders  the  others  Bo.'*t 

Oommiflsioner  Gaskell,  of  the  English  Board  of  Lunacy — **  whose  Tenimonv  of 
miedge  on  the  whole  subject  of  lunacy  is  unsurpassed"  [says  Dr  ctq^^I!^''' 
ckDiU] — in  a  paper  on  "  The  Want  of  Better  Provision  for  the  La- 
aring  and  Middle  Gasses,  when  Attacked  or  Threatened  with  In- 
dtjy'*J  says — for  insane  persons, 

'Not  inclnded  in  the  list  of  paupers,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  proper 

ins  of  care  and  treatment  in  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Benevolent 

Ifidnals  have  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency: 

•ertheless,  the  few  charitable  institutions  scattered  over  the  country  are  quite  inade-  Hospltalt  Ibr 

As,  the>mount  of  hospital  accommodation  for  mental  affections  being  far  below  the  ^^  J^J^ 

asods  made  for  succour  and  relief,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  with  inflr. 

mftriesand 

fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Devon  Lnaatio  Asylum  (pp.  6  &  7).  Exeter,  1860.  '^*'P®°'*"**' 
?welfUi  Report  of  the  Somerset  County  Ijnatic  Asylum  (p.  16).    Wells,  1860. 
Joonal  of  Mental  Soienoe**  (p.  821).    April,  1860. 
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the  public 
Preas. 


Example  of 
the  County 
of  Glouces- 
ter. 


Remunera- 
tive and 


Non-remnne- 
ratire  claawt  _ 


— to  wanl  oir  permanent  fxjxMisc  to  p; 
appears  incumbent  on  tlie  State  t»)  sii]»p 

Nor  is  the  public  pres^  silent  o: 
Saturday  Review,'^  in  a  notice  of 
<IJoramissioner8  in  Lunacy,  remarki 

"  It  18  upon  the  poorer  members  c 
in  a  former  paper,   that  the  burthen 

We  do  not  find,   in   the 

crying  want  of  more   Innatic    hospitals 

to  be  supplied We  ha^ 

to  the  mixing  up  of  paying  and  paup 
shared  by  most  of  the  competent  witnesset 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Blue-book 
doubtedly  it  is  better  to  bring  together  d 
than  to  leave  those  who  are  too  well  off 
ordinary  private  asylums,  without  aoj  suite 

The  county  of  Gloucester  has  late 
England  by  the  opening  of  Barnwood 
ter,  as  a  Public  Asylum  for  non-paup 
tions  by  the  following  excerpt  from 
nagers,  and  from  the  relative  letter  oi 

"  It  is  a  Public  Institution,  for  Private  J 
principles  of  treatment  which  have  been  foi 
— to  comprise  two  classes. 

1.  "  Persons  in  easy  circumstances,  for 
afforded,  for  which  they  will  be  charged  son 

2.  "  Educated  persons,  of  miw''*-"* 


ho 


tiftt 


ftdents  all  the  security  which  is  required.  The  priuciple  of  a  speculatiou  for  pri- 
lite  profit,  applied  to  the  care  of  lunatics,  is  in  itself  ohjectionable.  .... 
He  evidenoe  before  Mr  Walpole's  Committee  on  Lunatics,  in  the  last  session  of 
BniiaiDent,  points  exactly  to  such  institutions  as  among  the  special  and  urgent 

natsof  the  day." — (Proepeettu) "In  the  association  too,  in  one  insti-  Association 

UAm,  of  peraons  afflicted  by  the  same  malady,  and  requiring  similar  treatment,  ^^  to£^ 
vion  chfl^'acter  and  habits  are  sufficiently  on  a  par  to  render  social  intercourse  gent  Insane, 
imetfesble  and  desirable,  another  great  principle  of  social  good  is  cYolved.  The 
of  the  rich  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren, 
motual  benefit  of  all,  and  the  diminution  of  the  demands  on  public 
.  The  first  step  in  a  successful  war  against  insanity,  is  to  procure  the  early 
treatment  of  the  patient ;  and  no  better  weapon  can  be  ofi'ered  than  a  well- 
asylum,  which  shall  prove  attractive  to  the  wealthy  by  its  medical  re- 
•nd  domestic  comforts,  and  to  persons  of  limited  means  by  its  economy  and 
wM  uwiiiidered  charity,  the  expansiveness  of  which,  recruited  by  the  benefits  it  con- 
ftn  on  wealth,  may  at  once  meet  every  case  where  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
«0B.  .  .  .  .  In  the  county  of  Stafford,  Coton  Hill  is  a  very  large  and  success- 
Id  Mjlnm,  the  operations  of  which  are  conducted  on  the  principle  to  which  I  have 

▼iz. — wealthy  patiedts  pay  for  their  treatment  and  living  a  sum,  leaving  a  Minimum 
ci  profit,  which  is  applied  to  the  benevolent  purpose  of  admitting  other  S^^' 
at  rates  reduced  in  proportion  to  their  limited  means.      The  chartered 
of  Scotland  are  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  and  are  in  most  successful 

' — {Chairman's  I^etter). 

W.  LAUDER  LINDSAY,  M.D. 
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L— GENERAL  RESULTS  OF   THE   YEAR   1859-60. 


Males.  Females    Total. 

nuiBBli  admitted  from  1827  to  1859 

MalM  VemAles.  TotaL 

or  then  Recovered,       216     296     512 

„      RnmoYed  improved,     ...      74       62      136 
„            „        unimproved,...      75       63      138 
„      Died,     138       84      222 

601 
508 

608 
506 

1209 
1008 

?lKki«nt8  remaining,  Jmie,  1869,             

„       admitted  during  the  year  from 

Jmie  1859,  to  Jane  1860,          

PoCal  nmnber  of  Patients  mider  treat- 
ment during  1859-60,   

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Of  theae  Recovered,    6         16        22 

„      Removed  improved,  ...        3          4          7 
„            .,        unimproved,         8          6         14 
„      Died,             5          5         10 

98 
24 

103 
33 

SOI 
67 

122 
22 

136 
31 

268 
53 

Patients  remaining,  June,  1860, 

100 

105 

205 

Mean  daOj  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  during 

;  1859-60, 196-007. 

II.— ADMISSIONS  DURING   1859-6 


U>l» 

r«»L« 

iw^l 

24*' 

33 

" 

\.—Age  ofPtUienU  admitted. 

Between  10  and  15  years, 

0 

1 

1 

„        15    ,.    20     „         

2 

0 

! 

„       20    „    30     „                  

5 

7 

U 

„       30    „    40     „         

8 

9 

17 

„       40    „    60     „                 

5 

5 

10 

„        50    „    60    

3 

5 

9 

„       60    „    70     „                 

1 

6 

7 

2.— Condition  as  to  Marriage. 

Married,               

7 

14 

HI 

Single,            

17 

14 

SI 

Widowed 

0 

6 

i 

3, — Occupation  or  petition  in  life. 

Book-ouivasBor, 

1 

0 

ClersTnian,  wife  of  a, 

Clerk  in  a  bank,             

0 

I 

1 

0 

CompoBitor, 

1 

0 

Dresflmaker,  ... 
Engineer, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

-j 

,  wife  of  an,     ... 

0 

1 

Fanner,  wife  of  a, 

0 

1 

Farm-Bervants  or  field  labourers, ... 

5 

Q 

10 

,  wives  of, 

0 

2 

Gamekeepers, 

2 

0 

GaHenerf            

1 

0 

Housekeepers, 
Lodzing-nouso  keeper. 

0 

2 

0 

Mason.           

1 

MiUer.wifeofa, 

0 

Miner,  wife  of  a 

0 

None, 

2 

Printer,          

1 

Saddler,  wife  of  a,                 

0 

I 

Servant,  domestic. 

0 

Shoemakers, 

3 

Shopkeeper,  ... 

0 

Smith, 

1 

Stajmaker, 

Tailor, 

0 

1 

„    .wifeofa,            

0 

T^hor. 

0 
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II.— ADMISSION8-[CoNTmuBD]. 


Upholsterer,  wife  of  an, 
Victual-dealer,  wife  of  a, 

Weavers,       

Weaver,  wife  of  a, 
Woolspinner, 

4. — Form  of  Insanity 

Dementia, 
Mania,  Acute, 

Chronic,     . . . 

ELleptomania,     . . . 

Nymphomania, 

Puerperal  Mania, 
Creneral  Paralysis, 
Melancholia,  ... 
Monomania, 


n 
n 
n 
n 


5. — Causes  assigned,* 

Anxiety  about  state  of  wife's  health, 

„  family  concerns, 

Gilamenial  irregularities. 
Cold,  exposure  to, 
OoDgBnital,     ... 
DiflM^pointment  in  marriage, 
IXmieBtic  unhappiness,  . . . 
JBioesaive  study,    ... 
fsmily  leaving  for  America, 
Fru^ht,  ... 

Gnef  after  death  of  sister. 
Hereditary, 
Intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 

„  „  snuff  or  tobacco, 

Jealousy  on  part  of  husband, 


of  hand  by  a  machinery  accident, 
liOve  amsiirs. 

Marriage  of  a  fellow- workman. 
Masturbation, 

Miscarriage,  and  family  afflictions^ 
None  assign^  or  known,    ... 
Parturition,   ... 


Males. 

Females 

Total. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

5 

9 

14 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

12 

21 

5 

4 

9 

• 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

a 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

10 

9 

19 

0 

4 

4 

*  In  Schedales  of  Admission.  Bat  very  seldom  indeed  do  the  chaws  cusigned 
appear  to  be  the  real  causes  of  Insanity :  the  latter  are  more  remote,  indirect,  and 
geneialf  and  hence  come  less  immediately  under  the  observation  of  relatives  or 
guardians. 
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II.— ADMISSIONS-[Contikubd]. 


• 

MAlet. 

Tenalei  IMaL 

1 

3      7 

Religious  excitement,    ... 

4 

Remorse  afler  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child, 

0 

1 

1 

SequeliB  of  Cystitis, 

1 

0 

1 

,,         Jl  ever,                •  •  <            ■  • . 

0 

1 

1 

„         Small  Fox, ...            ...            ... 

1 

0 

1 

6. — Co-existent  Physical  Diseases  or 

De/omuties,  8fc. 

A  mputation  of  right  hand ,    . . . 

0 

1 

1 

Biliary  derangement,     ... 

1 

0 

1 

Cataract,               *..            ...            ... 

2 

0 

2 

Cystitis,  Qironic, 

1 

0 

1 

Debility  from  Abstinence  from  food,    ... 

1 

3 

4 

„           Parturition  and  Lactation, 

0 

2 

2 

„           other  causes,    ... 

4 

3 

7 

Ecchymoses,  ... 

0 

1 

1 

Hfldmorrh  oids, 

0 

1 

1 

Lesions  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  sight,  &  speech. 

0 

1 

1 

xV  OnCf      •••                  *•.                  ...                  *•• 

14 

19 

83 

Paralysis,       ...             ...             ... 

0 

1 

1 

Synovitis,  Chronic, 

1 

0 

1 

Ulcers  on  legs. 

0 

1 

I 

7. — Duration  of  Insanity  prior  to  admission. 

Under  a  week. 

2 

0 

t 

Between  1  week  and  1  month, 

7 

13 

SO 

„       1  and    6  months. 

6 

9 

u 

„       6    „    12      „ 

1 

2 

s 

„       1    „      2  years. 

0 

2 

s 

„       ^99      '^     »>          ••• 

0 

3 

s 

„        0    „     iU      ,1                     ...               ... 

3 

2 

6 

„       l\I    jf    JS\j      „            ...               ... 

2 

0 

2 

„      20    „    uO     „                   ...             • .  • 

1 

0 

1 

„      30  ,y    40     „ 

0 

1 

1 

Congenital,    ... 

1 

1 

2 

Duration  unknown. 

2 

0 

2 

8. — BA-adimssions  :*  a.  Frequency, 

For  Second  time,          ... 

6 

5 

11 

„     X  uird       „      ...              ...              •*. 

1 

3 

4 

*  Be-ftdminiona  into  (kit  Asylum.  The  namber  of  relaptet,  or  of  sapKnifti 
attackt  of  Inaaoity,  is  fenenJlj,  howoTer,  macU  greater  tkan  ie  here  atatoo,  thi 
patients  having  been  either  treated  at  home  or  in  other  Asylomt  doiiag  mnm 
iJJnesses. 
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II.— ADMISSIONS— [Contindbd]. 


b.  Intervals  between  Discharge  and 
Re-admission. 

k^tween  1  and    6  months, 
1    „      6  years, 

fj  a,  A  \J  ,,  •  •  •  •  •   • 


>> 


99 


>» 


9. — Suicidal  and  Homicidal  propensities 

loDiicidal, 
Saicidal, 


Males.  . 

Fcmalcji 

! 

Total.  ! 

•  •  • 

2 

3 

6 

1 

0 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

2 

• 
•  •  • 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

9 

III.— RECOVERIES  DURING   1859-60. 


1 . — Age. 
between  20  and  30  years, 

40  „  50  „ 
50  ,,  60  „ 
60   „   70     „ 

2. — Condition  as  to  marriage, 

KlcUTlCO  •  ...  •••  ••• 

>iii^le, 

ff  lOuweQ.       ...  ••.  ••• 


99 

» 

99 
99 


3 — Form  of  Insanity. 

tfaoia,  Acute, 

„  „     ,  with  Epilepsy, 

„       a  Potu, 

„     ,  Puerperal, 
ilelancholia, 
tfonomanta,  ...  ... 

4. — Duration  of  Insanity/  prior  to 
admission. 

.  week  or  under, 

between  1  week  and  1  month, 


II 


Males. 

Females 

ToUl. 

6 

16 

22 

1 

4 

5 

I 

5 

6 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

8 

3 

9 

12 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

6 

8 

2 

3 

5 

2 

6 

8 

1 

1 

2 

i 

02 


m.—RECO  VERIES  -.[Continued  J. 
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1  „      2  years, 

2  .,    10 


Between  1  and    3  months, 
„       3   „    12 

"       2   „    10     „ 

5. — Duration  of  treatment  in  Asylum, 

3  months  or  under, 

Between  3  and    6  months,  ... 

6         19 
99        *■**  99  ••• 

„       1    „     2  years, 

99 


2    „      5     „ 


Males. 

Females 

T«)ULj 

2 

6 

1 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

10 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

The  Recoveries  constitute  41*50  ^^or  cent,  of  the  Discharges  [in- 
cluding deaths]. 
88*59  per  cent,  of  the  Admissions. 
11*22  per  cent,  of  the  mean  daily  num- 
ber of  patients  under  treatment 
8.52  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  un-   i 
der  treatment  during  the  year. 


IV.— DEATHS   DURING  1859-60. 


Males. 

5 

Females 
5 

TolaL 
10 

1. — Age, 

Between  20  and  30  years, 
„       30    „   40     „ 
„       40    „    50     „ 
„       50    „    60     „ 
99       60    „    70     „ 
99       70    „    80     „        ...             ... 

0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
3 

1 

*                      2. — Cause  of  Death. 

Bright's  disease  of  kidneys,  associated  with 

heart  disease,    ... 
Bronchitis,  Senile, 
Dysenteric  Diarrhoea, 
Gastro-enteritis,  Acute, 
Nervous  Exhaustion,  Acute,  simple,    ... 

1 
0 
0 

I 
1 

0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
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IV.— DEATHS— [CJontinubd]. 


Nervous  Exhaustion  from  Acute  Mania  su- 
perreninff  in  course  of  Greneral  Paralysis, 
Phthisis  Pwroonalis, 
Pneumonia,  Acute, 

3. — Duration  of  Besidence  in  Asi/lum, 

Between  1  and  6  months, 
„       6  months  and  1  year, 
„        1  and    5  years, 

a,  Xvr        ,,       dbyf  a,  •  •  •  •  •  • 


91 


20    „   30 


9f 


99 


4. — Form  of  Insanity, 

X/ementia,     ...  ... 

General  Paralysis, 
Mania,  Chronic, 
Melancholia, 


Males. 

Females 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

The  Deaths  constitute  18*86  per  cent,  of  tho  Discharges. 


17*54 
5-10 


3-87 


1 
2 
2 


1 
1 
6 
1 
2 


3 
2 
3 
2 


» 


)> 


of  the  Admissions. 

of  the  mean  daily  number 
of  patients  under  treat- 
ment. 

of  the  total  number  under 
treatment  during  the 
year. 


I'HRENOLOOrCAL    TABLES. 


Showiti'j  the  external  size  or  "  development"  of  the  several  Certbnl 
"  organs,"  recoi/nized  6y  FhreuologisU,  in  173  PatiertU  f  84  mflttf 
and  QQ  females). 
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AlimentifcneM  and  lave  of 
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urn  and  the  loioer  animal*. 

Love  of  Approbation 

.     b.  Peculiar  to  man. 
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II. — iSAouiin^  the  lisc  or"  development"  of  certain  Cerebral  "orgatu" 
VI  particular  phase*  or  form*  of  Intanity. 


SEcnim  I, 

1. — JHelaiiehtJia — 21  cues  (5 

malts  and  IS  femBleaJ. 

CoDcenlratiTeneoi 

QjuscicnliousDeifl, 

AlimeDtiioncBa  and  lovnof  life,... 

VcDeralion 

FinoneBa, 

CanlionBiieia, 

Wit  or  MirtliralaeBa, 

Sstr-eilecm, 

Z.—Suicitlea—ld  ciaci  (7  malca 

and  12  remnlo). 
AlimentiTonou  and  Idto  oflifo,... 

DeBtnictiveueBa, < 

ConecUntiauaiieaB, 

ClUtiDU9I]«(U 

ConlwliTeiieM, 

ConccDltaliveneu,  ••.. 

Z.—Homiddtt— 10  CBMi  (5  of 
vllhar  sex). 

DeatracliTeneaa 

ConibatiTUDesa, 

4.  —  Monomania  of  SuipidoH 
25  caacB  (17  maiea  aad  8  fo- 
malcg). 

CoDcentnliTeaeu, 

Caoliouineu, 

5.  —  Monomania  of  Pride  or 
FoHiIy— 13  cuu  (7  nulei 
and  6  renuUeB)' 

Solf-eiteem, 


3.  —  Fnianily  marked  by  ce- 
allalion  or  dr^ettion  of  the 
Stligima  SenUmentt — ^  cues 
(3  of  either  lex]. 


WHtdar,. 


I  I 


I  I 


TABLE  II.— [Continvbd]. 
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11 
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»  and  1  r«mule}. 
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1 
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TABLE   II.— [ContikuedJ. 


Ill  Koilomsnia  (8  females), 

In  Haslnrbalnra  —  6  caies  (o 
innloB  an  J  1  female),     

In  5  FcmaleB  who  ahow  b  mnrk- 

cd  pBrliaJii;  for  Dolta, 

2. —Ph'dopragenil  ininria. 

In  ErolaiDaiiM  (S  fomnlcii),.  ■•- 

In  Mnaltirbators  —  G  casea  (5 
males  and  1  fRmnlo) 

Id  5  Fomaloe  who  show  s  mark- 
ed pBrtialitj  for  Dolla 

la  6  Feninlos  who  show  a  roark- 
ed  anxiety  nhont  llieir  own  or 
oilier  people's  Children,    

In  Purrperal  ATauia  (3  femnlea), 
3.  — CatKejtlralivtnrii. 

In  Melancholia  —  21  conos  (5 
malm  and  16  females), 

In  Saicide* — l<t  tiLsca  (T  male 
and  12  femalna) 

lu  Destructive  PalientB  —  I 
caaea  (6  males  irnd  B  femnlea; 

In  Polienla  hrtvirg  SpeoiBc  Di 
Insiona — 5&  caees  (33  males 
and  23ren]nlea),    

Ill  ErotomBDio  (8  femalea). 

In  Monomania  of  Pride  or  Vonlly 
— 13  cases  (7  males  and  5  fe- 

In  Monomania  of  Sospicion— 85 
cases  (IT  mnlca  and  8  females), 

Tn  Betigions  Innimity— 4  cases 

(2  males  and  2  fomalca), 

4. — Com  ^lathtencsty 

la  33  Contentious  or  Quarrel- 
some FntientB  (13  malca  and 
20remBlas),   

In  30  Violent  or  NoLsy  Patienle 
(16  maiea  and  14  females},  -. 

Iq  14  Deatratiivc  Patients  (I 
males  and  b  femalea) 

In  19  Snicidal  Patients  (7  moleal 
d  13  lemales) , 

In  10  Homicida]  Patients  (5| 
male*  and  &  females),    . . 
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Showing  the  actual  character  of  the  Patients,  in  whom  certain 
iral  **  organs  "  were  found  either  "  veri/  large  "  or  "  very  smalU* 


M1B  of  Insanitj. 


ironic  Dementia. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


M. 


F. 


8. 


m. 


8. 


rotomania. 
bronic  Mania. 


[onomania  of  Sus- 
picion. 

eneral  Paralysis. 


8. 


8. 


m. 


m. 


m. 


Actual  Character. 


I. — Amativeness — very  large  in  d  cases 
(3  males  and  3  females). 

Was  originally  sent  to  the  Asylum  in  con- 
sequence of  having  forced  his  way  into  a 
nobleman's  mansion  in  order  to  abduct 
the  said  nobleman's  daughter,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  a  passion.  A  solilo- 
quizer :  it  is  supposed  that  his  mutter- 
iiigs  have  reference  to  his  "  sweetheart," 
or  whom  he  occasionally  speaks,  but 
they  are  mostly  in  Gaelic,  and  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Keporter. 

Pays  marked  attention  to  the  fair  sex, 
being  always  ready  to  do  kindly  little 
offices  for  them.  Has  children,  bat 
never  speaks  of  them  unless  disparaging- 
ly.— Vtde  II.  15. 

Existence  vegetative  ;  taciturn,  indolent, 
and  apathetic;  expresses  no  desires; 
shows  no  wants. 

Was  engaged  in  some  liaison  before  admis- 
sion ;  is  of  facile  disposition ;  and,  were 
she  at  large,  would  probably  allow  her 
animal  propensities  to  predominate  over 
her  moral  and  intellectual  nature. — 
Vide  VI.  1. 

Believes  herself  engaged  to  a  clergyman  ; 
lascivious  in  look  and  conduct. 

Has  a  daughter  in  the  Asylum,  but, 
though  associating  with  her  daily,  gene- 
rally takes  no  notice  of  her. 

II. — Philoprogenitiveness — very  large  in 
40  cases  (22  males  and  18  females). 

Has  delusions  as  to  his  wife's  fidelity,  and 

hence    has  threatened  violence  towards 

her.—Vide  XIII.  3. 
Is  affected  by  the  occasional  visits  of  his 

wife  and  children,  but  seldom  refers  to 

them  in  absence. 
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TABLE  III.— [Continued]. 


Form  of  Insanity. 

M. 

m. 

P. 

Actual  Character. 

3.  Suicidal  Melan- 

'Maintain8 an  affectionate  and  regular  cor- 

cholia. 

respondence  with  hi8  ¥rife. — Vide  XI.  1. 

4.  Monomania  of 

m. 

Most  indifferent  to  his  wife  and  children, 

Vanity. 

who  are  extremely  attentiye  to  him.— 
Vide  III.  3,  IV.  2. 

5.  Chronic  Dementia. 

B. 

Existence  vegetative  ;  childish,  taatum, 
indolent,  and  apathetic;  shows  neither 
wants  nor  wishes. — Vide  XII.  3 

6.              Do. 

8. 

Do.               Vide  XII.  4. 

7.             Do. 

8. 

Do.              Vide  XIV.  3. 

8.             Do. 

8. 

Do.              Vide  XIV.  4. 

9.             Do. 

8. 

Do. 

10.              Do. 

8. 

Do. 

11.  Chronic  Mania. 

8. 

No  evidence  of  the  existence  of  animal  pro- 
pensities.—  Vide  III.  2,  V.  1. 

12.  Chronic  Dementia. 

8. 

Do.              Vide  IX.  2. 

13.            Do. 

8. 

Do. 

14.            Do. 

8. 

Do. 

16.            Do. 

m. 

Vide  I.  2,  XVIII.  2. 

16.            Do. 

8. 

No  evidence  of  the  existence  of  animal  pro- 
pensities. 

17.            Do. 

8. 

Do. 

18.            Do. 

m. 

Do. 

19.            Do. 

8. 

Do. 

20.  Suicidal  Melan- 

8. 

Do.              Vide  X.  2. 

cholia. 

21.  Monomania  of 

8. 

Do.              Vide  XIII.  2. 

Pride. 

22.  Acute  Mania. 

8. 

Do.              Vide  III.  4,  IV.  1. 

23.  Chronic  DemehtiaJ 

ra. 

Conduct  and  conversation  obscene ;  fond  of 
dolls  and  childrens'  playthings ;  has^JiiU* 
ren,  of  whom  she  never  sjpeaks ;  totally 
indifferent  to  the  news  of^her  husband^ 

1 

death. 

2i.  Ghronie  Mania. 

m. 

Conduct  and  conversation  obscene;  food 

of  dolls  and  playthings. 

26.            Do. 

m. 

Made  frequent  and  anxious  inquiries  for 
bet  children,  from  whom  she  had  beoi 

1 

long  separated ;  at  variance  with  her 
husband,  frota  whom  she  had  been  k^g 

• 

estranged. 

26.  Melancholia— 
Chronic  Dementia. 

W. 

Correspo^s  regularly  and  afFecUoiiately 
with  oer  children. — Vide  XL  2. 
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TABLE  III.— [CoNTUfuxD]. 


oflnMoUy. 

M. 

F. 

8. 

Actual  CharicttTk 

dnUuiii — 

Greatly  attached   to  a  doll,  which   8he 
[    fondie8  most  carefully  night  and  day; 

do  Dementia. 

helieves  it  would  become  alive  did  she 

only  know  how  to  feed  it. 

Do. 

8. 

Conduct  and  conversation  obscene. 

»nio  Dementia. 

S. 

No  evidence  of  the  pi*edominAnoe  of  animal 
propensities. 

Do. 

8. 

Do. 

Do. 

8. 

Do. 

mcholia. 

8. 

Do. 

be  Mania. 

8. 

Do. 

incholia. 

8. 

Do. 

3o. 

m. 

Much  affected  by  the  occasional  visits  of 
her  husband  and  children. 

^nic  Mania. 

w. 

Never  alludes  to  her  children ;  utterly  in- 

different to  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death. 

idal  Melan- 

w. 

Ua8  a  Bon  in  the  Asylum,  whom  she  occa- 

(^lia. 

sionally  expresses  a  desire  to  see.  Her 
illness  was  said  to  have  been  brought  on 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a 

daughter  in  another  Asylum,  and  by  her 

not  being  permitted  to  go  to  minister  to 
her  comforts  during  her  latter  moments. 

i^c  Mania. 

w. 

Never  speaks  of  her  children ;  and,  though 
she  recognized  her  son  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  by  him,  she  took  no  further  notioe 
of  him. 

Do. 

w. 

Has  numerous  delusions  regardmg  a  fa- 
Tounte  daughter,  behoving  that  she  is 

confined  in  dungeons  in  this  Asylum  for 
tfa«  most  infamous  purposes — tlutt  she  is 
frequently  tortured,  ravished,  &c. 

4116  Dementia. 

& 

Writes  oooasionaUy  and  a&etionately  to  a 
son. 

• 

Ill, ^ConcerUrativeness — a.  very  large 
in  2  males. 

idal  Melan- 

8. 

A  jp)od  workman,  but  miatable  and  capri- 
ciOtrs,  seldom  working  more  than  two 

cholia. 

days  conseculively ;  luui  repeatedly  at- 

tempted both  suicide  and  esc^.    In 

theis  attempts  he  has  been  quiet,  con- 
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TABLE  III.— [Continued]. 


Form  of  Insanitj. 


M. 


P. 


2.  Chronic  Mania. 


3.  Monomania  of 
Vanity. 


4.  Acute  Mania. 

6.  Chronic  Dementia. 


8. 


m, 


8. 


1.  Acute  Mania. 

2.  Monomania  of 

Vanitj. 

3.  Chronic  Dementia. 


1.  Chronic  Mania. 


8. 


m. 


8. 


8. 


Actaal  Character. 


ning,  patient,  and  perseyering ;  has  heen 
found  furtively  sharpening  tools,  appar- 
ently for  suicidal  purposes :  the  form  of 
disease  is  now  passing  into  Mania. — 
Vide  VIII.  2. 
Has  most  persistent  delusions  regarding 
several   of  the  officers  and   his  fellow- 
patients,  as  well  as  regarding  several  ar^ 
tides  of  furniture  in  the  Institution.— 
Ftdell.  11,  V.  1. 

b,  very  small  in  3  cases  (2  males  and 
1  female). 

Has  devoted  himself  for  a  series  of  years  to 
the  composition  of  what  he  regards  t 
most  important  literary  undertaking, 
'^  which  wul  extend  over  several  bulky 
volumes ;  takes  no  pleasure  in  any  othit 
species  of  occupation. —  Vide  II.  4,  IV.  2. 

A  good  workman,  but  unstable  and  capri- 
cious.—Ftde  II.  22,  IV.  1. 

No  evidence ;  existence  vegetative. — Vide 
IV.  3. 

IV. — Inhabitiveness — very   small    in  3 
cases  (2  males  and  1  female). 

Left  his  native  village,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged m  a  comfortable  handicraft,  to 
enlist  as  a  soldier.— Fide  II.  22,  III.  4. 

Has  no  desire  to  return  home  or  to  leave 
the  Asylum,  but  frequently  gives  his  wife 
the  most  absurd  advices  as  to  her  changes 
of  residence.— F.  II.  4,  III.  3,  XIII.  1. 

No  evidence;  existence  vegetative. — Vide 
III.  6,  XIV.  8. 


V. — AdJiesiveness — very  large  in  2 
(1  male  and  1  female). 

Has  a  variety  of  peculiarities  of  conduct, 
connected  apparently  ¥rithdela8ioii8  whidi 
are  less  conspicuous — such  as  breathing 
continuously  on  pieces  of  coal,  constantly 
carrying  pieces  of  bread  or  cold  meat 
in  his  hands,  &c. — Vide  II.  11,  III.  2. 


TABLE    III.— !  Continued:. 


J" 


Form  of  Insanity. 


2.  Erotomania — 
Chronic  Dementia. 


1.  Chronic  Dementia. 


1.  Chronic' Mania — 
Kleptomania. 


1.  Greneral  Paralysis. 

2.  Suicidal  Melan- 

cholia. 

3.  Chronic  Dementia. 

4.  Do. 

5.  Do. 


1.  Monomania  of 
Vanity. 


2.  Gironic  Dementia. 


F. 


8. 


S. 


8. 


m. 
s. 

s. 

s. 

8. 


m. 


m, 


Actual  Character. 


Appears  to  labour  under  delusions  con- 
nected with  her  animal  propensities, 
which  are  markedly  strong. 

VI. — Destructiveness — very  large  in  1 

female. 

Benevolent,  obliging,  childish,  and  harm- 
less; makes  a  most  attentive  nurse  to 
her  sick  companions ;  takes  a  great  inter- 
est in  all  her  fellows;  formerly  kept  a 
childrens'  school,  and  was  apparently 
much  esteemed. — Vide  I.  4. 

VII. — Alimentiveness, — very  large  in  1 

male. 

Fond  of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  but 
by  no  means  a  glutton. — Vide  XVI.  1. 

VIII. — Acquisitiveness — very  large  in  6 

males. 

Amassed  some  money  as  a  merchant. 
Vide  III.  1. 

Existence  vegetative. —  Vide  XV.  8. 

Do. 
Do. 

IX. — Constru^iveness — very  snudl  in 

2  males. 

A  mason,  but  by  no  means  a  skilful  one ; 
can  do  such  simple  work  as  pointing 
walls  comparatively  well ;  undertook  the 


construction  of  some  pig-styes,  which, 
when  finished,  were  found  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  rules  of  the  plummet  and  of 
perspective ;  childishly  fond  of  play- 
things—  adorning  his  hair  and  neard 
with  ribbons,  pieces  of  metal,  buttons,  or 
trinketry. —  Vide  X.  1. 
Was  at  one  time  a  tradesman  in  good  em- 
ploy ;  neglected  his  business  for  politics ; 
18  now  smted  only  for  the  simplest  me- 
chanical work  in  the  garden  or  at  the 
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TABLE  III.— [(Jontinxtxd]. 


Form  of  IiiBamty. 


M. 


P. 


1.  Monomania  of 
Vanity, 


m. 


2.  Suicidal  Melan- 

cholia. 

3.  Monomania  of  Sus- 

picion. 

4.  Chronic  Mania. 
6.  Do. 


8. 

m. 


1.  Suicidal  Melan- 

cholia. 

2.  Melancholia — 

Chronic  Dementia. 


m. 


1.  Suieidal  Melan- 

cholia. 

2.  Acute  Mania; 


8.  Ginmic 


8. 


W. 


Actoal  CluMmcter. 


m, 


m. 


pump ;  is  devoid  of  all  ingenuity.— Ft 
II.  12,  XIX.  4. 

X. — Self-esteem — very  large  in  5  can 
(4  males  and  1  female). 

Thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  m< 
holds  aloof  from  his  fellows,  whom 
corrects,  chastises,  and  despises;  bof 
of  his  superior  sanctity,  and  devote 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  private  Bi 
reading  and  prayer ;  but  is  not  him 
exempt  from  the  weaknesses,  faolta, 
crimes,  which  in  others  he  sternly 
bukes.— Fide  IX.  1,  XXI.  2. 

Somewhat  haughty   and   proud ;  but 
other  evidence. —  Vide  it.  20,  XIII 

No  evidence. 

Do.  Vide  XV.  4. 

Imperious,   haughty,  and  turbulent; 
lieves  herself  to  be  a  clergyman's  i 
[she  being  really  a  pauper],  and  beooi 
most  indignant  and  outrageous  when 
dressed  by  her  maiden  name. 

XI. — Love  of  Approbation — very  lar 
in  2  cases  (1  male  and  1  female). 

No  evidence. — Vide  II.  3,  XII.  1. 

Existence  almost  vegetative ;  cbildirii 
her  conduct  and  conversation.  Ho  < 
dence.— rw?e  II.  26. 

XII, — Cautiousness — very  large  in  < 

males. 

Has  an  extreme  dread  of  committing  i 
cide,  and  feels  safe  only  vdthin  the  wt 
of  an  Asylum.— Ftd6  Xl.  1,  XIII.  i 

SumiQious  of  the  designs  of  his  friem 
believes  he  sees  ghosts,  qpirita^  i 
visions. 

Existence  vegetative.  No  evidence. 
Ficf«II.  6,^IV.  6. 
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TABLE  III.— [(Jontinued]. 


M. 

8. 

F. 

1 

Actaal  Character. 

1 

ironic  Dementia. 

Existence    vegetative.      No    evidence. — 

Vide  II.  6,  XV.  7. 

Do. 

8. 

Do. 

XIII. — Benevolence — very  large  in  5 

males. 

ODomania  of 

ni. 

Believes  that  the  great  literary  undertak- 

Vanity. 

ing,  on  which  he  is  engaged,  is  for  the 
everlasting  benefit  of  man  ;  unsocial  in 
his  habits.— FWc  IV.  2,  XIV.  1. 

onomania  of  Pride. 

8. 

Has  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  rank  and 
status ;  unsocial  and  uncommunicative ; 
countenance  generally  marked  by  a  plea- 
sant smile,  as  if  he  were  highly  gratified 
by  his  own  thoughts.— Fw?6  II.  21. 

onomania  of  Sus- 

m. 

Vide  II.  1.     Evidence  opposed. 

picion, 
liddal  Melan- 

m. 

Vide  XII.  1,  XIV.  6.     No  evidence. 

cholia. 

Do. 

8. 

Vide  11.  2.     Has  bitter  antipathies  to  the 
Sheriff  and  others  connected  with  his 
confinement. 

XIV. —  Veneration — a.  very  large  in  4 

males. 

onomania  of 

m. 

His  very  voluminous  writings  are  all  on 

Vanity. 

religious  topics ;   his  delusions  also  are 
mostly  connected  with  religious  subjects ; 
his  Bible  is  scribbled  over  with  notes. — 
Vide  XIII.  1,  XV.  3. 

ironic  Dementia. 

8. 

No  evidence. —  Vide  XV.  6. 

Do. 

8. 

No  evidence ;  existence  vegetative. —  Vide 
IL  7. 

Do. 

8. 

No  evidence ;  existence  vegetative. —  Vide 
II.  8. 

h.  Very  small  in  4  cases  (3  males  and 
1  female). 

licidal  Melan- 

m. 

Vide  XIII.  4,  iLXII.  1.     No  evidence. 

cholia. 

ironic  Dementia. 

8. 

Existence  vegetative ;  no  evidence. —  Vide 
XII.  3. 

Do. 

s. 

Do.                       do. 

K 
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TABLE   III.— [Continued]. 


Form  of  Insanitj. 


M.    F. 


8.  Chronic  Dementia. 


1. 


Do. 


2.  Monomania  of  Sus- 
picion. 


3.  Monomania  of 

Vanity. 

4.  Chronic  Mania. 


6.  Chronic  Dementia. 


6. 

7. 
8. 


9. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


1.  Chronic  Mania. 


1. 


Do. 


8. 


m. 


s. 


8. 

s. 

8. 
8. 


8. 


8. 


S. 


8. 


Actaal  Character. 


Existence  vegetative ;  no  evidence. — Vide 
IV.  3. 

XV. — Firmness — very  large  in  9  males. 

A  bullying,  domineering,  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition ;  but  withal  cowardly,  cunnini^ 
mendacious :  devotes  himself  asaduou^ 
to  certain  departments  of  work,  in  which 
he  excels. 

Likewise  a  combination  of  the  bully  and 
coward ;  incapable  of  applying  himsdf 
for  any  length  of  time  to  any  one  occu- 
pation or  amusement :  a  Boliloqoixer : 
unsocial :  universally  disliked  by  his  at- 
sociates. — Vide  XIX.  2. 

Vide  XIV.  1.     No  evidence. 

No  present  evidence  ;  was  at  one  time  re- 
garded as  a  dangerous  poacher ;  is  now  in- 
dolent, apathetic,  and  childish. —  V,  X4. 
No  evidence;  existence  almost  vegetative; 
indolent,  apathetic,  and  childish. 

Do.  Vide  XIV.  2. 

Do.  Vide  XII.  4. 

No  evidence ;  existence  almost  vegetative; 
occuj^ies  himself  in  the  most  mechaniodi 
and  simplest  garden  work. —  Fikf«  VIIL8. 
Do. 

XVI. — Wonder — very  small  in  1  mala. 

Indolent,  taciturn,  depressed,  and  apa- 
thetic ;  used  to  be  frequently  engaged  in 
''affaires  du  cceur"  with  female  attend- 
ants or  patients ;  apparently  has  no  ^e- 
cific  delusions,  except  that  he  ocmid 
readilv  support  himself  by  his  labour 
were  he  at  large. — Vide  VII.  1. 

XVII, — Ideality — very  small  in  1  male. 

An  unsodid  soliloquizer  :  apparently  la- 
bours under  specific  delusions ;  biit  re- 
garding these  tie  maintains  an  obstiiiate 
silence. 
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TABLE  III.— [CoirriNUED]. 


Tm  of  Insaiiity. 


ronic  Mania. 


ronic  Dementia. 


nte  Mania, 
ronic  Dementia. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

momania  of 
Suspicion. 

Do. 


8. 


m 


8. 

w. 


w. 


8. 


8. 


m. 


8. 


P. 


Actnal  Character. 


XVIII. — Individuality — ^very  large  in 

7  male8. 

Formerly  a  sailor,  and  has  all  a  sailor's 
outwaixl  characteristics ;  has  a  variety  of 
specific,  persistent  delusions. 

Has  been  by  turns  an  excellent  gallery- 
assistant,  sick-nurse,  and  CToom  ;  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  wefiare  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  shows  great  shrewdness  and 
tact  in  their  management ;  had  delusions 
of  suspicion  prior  to  admission,  and 
showed  homicidal  tendencies. — Vide  II. 
15,  XIX.  3. 

No  evidence. 

Was  at  one  time  held  in  great  esteem  as 
an  elder  of  the  church  to  which  he  ad- 
hered ;  his  character  was  marked  by  its 
Nathanael-like  guilelessness  ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  a  state  of  Suicidal  Melancho- 
lia; existence  now  vegetative,  passing 
his  time  dozing  over  the  fire ;  childish, 
indolent,  and  apathetic. — Vide  XIX.  5. 

Was  at  one  time  well  known  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  seller  of  wooden  toys  at  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  watering-places; 
admitted  in  a  state  of  Suicidal  Melan- 
cholia; existence  now  vegetative;  indo- 
lent, taciturn,  and  apathetic 

A  quiet  and  industrious,  but  bv  no  means 
skilful,  garden  worker ;  has  little  or  no- 
thing to  say ;  his  dailv  work  appears  to 
afford  him  a  passive  pleasure ;  existence 
almost  vegetative. 
Do. 

XIX, —Locality — very  large  in  6  males. 

Long  meditated  escape,  and  at  length 
effected  it ;  he  made  at  once  for  nis 
home,  where  he  was  found  amid  his  ¥rife 
and  children. 

Made  his  escape  at  one  time  from  another 
Asylum  ;  has  here  never  expressed  any 
desire  to  leave  this  Asylum,  and  seems 
to  regard  it  as  a  home. — Vide  XV.  2. 
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TABLE  III.— [Contiwubd]. 


Form  of  Insanity. 


3.  Chronic  Dementia. 


4. 


Do. 


6. 


1. 


1. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


2.  Monomania  of 
Vanity. 


1.  Suicidal  Melan- 
cholia. 


w. 


m. 


w. 


w. 


m. 


m. 


Actual  Character. 


Though  Perth  is  his  former  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  though  he  is  mqoently  in 
it  at  public  amusements,  he  seldom  or 
never  speaks  of  home,  and  nppears  to 
regard  the  Asylum  in  that  light. — Ftde 
XVIII.  2,  XX.  1. 

Has  for  many  years  regarded  theJAsjlom 
as  his  home ;  or,  at  all  events,  his  pre- 
sent existence  appears  to  him  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. —  Vide  IX.  2. 

Do.  Vide  XVIIL  4. 

XX. — Time — very  large  in  1  male. 
No  evidence. — Vide  XIX.  3,  XXI.  1. 

XXI. — Tune — a.  very  large  in  1  male. 
No  evidence. —  Vide  XX.  1. 

b.  very  small  in  1  male. 

Is  ii\  the  habit  of  chaunting  Hymns  and 
Psalms  to  and  by  himself;  and  his  voiee 
is  also  conspicuous  at  Chapel  or  at  the 
Sabbath  evening  classes,  when  he  pleaaei 
to  attend  them ;  the  voice,  however,  is 
harsh  and  far  from  melodious,  indicatiiig 
apparently  a  very  inferior  ear  for  mosie. 
■^Vide  X.  I. 

XXII. — Causality — very  lai^  in  1  male. 
No  evidence. — Vide  XIV.  5. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  TABLE  III. 


Character 

Number  of 

of  Patient 

XTldence 

Noioffleient 

* 

Cases. 

apparently 
confirmatory. 

opposed. 

erldence. 

atiTeness,          «^           «^ 

6 

4 

1 

1 

loprogenitiyeness,     ««. 

40 

13 

3 

24 

centraiiyeneBs,  ^^            >^ 

5 

2 

2 

1 

kbitiyenesfl,              .-« 

8 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

lesiyenesi,         «^           «^ 

8 

2 

••• 

••• 

tractiyeness,            «^ 

1 

••• 

1 

••• 

DeDtiyeness  and  loye  of  life, 

1 

••  • 

•  •  • 

1 

[uisitiveness,             <^ 

5 

1 

•  •  • 

4 

stinctiyeness,    ..».            «*~ 

2 

2 

•  «• 

•  •  • 

r€flte6ID,      «M»                  «M» 

5 

2 

•  •• 

3 

e  of  ApprobatioD,            -^ 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2 

tiooBQess,  ~^           «*« 

5 

2 

•  •• 

3 

eyolencOi          "«.            «»«- 

5 

2 

2 

1 

leratioD,     «^           .^ 

8 

1 

••• 

7 

nneea,               ^            .^ 

9 

••• 

2 

7 

Dder,         -M. 

1 

••• 

•  •V 

1 

ility,  ^            -^            ^ 
iyidaality,  «^ 

1 

•  •  V 

•  •• 

1 

7 

4 

•  •• 

3 

ality,  -^           -•-           -*. 

5 

I 

•  •  • 

4 

le,             — 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

16,       .*^ 

2 

•  •• 

1 

1 

tflaiity,       «.« 

1 

a  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

Totol,       ^           ^ 

117 

36 

14 

67 

Mean,              .^ 

5*32 

1*63 

0*63 

304 
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IV. — Showing  the  Phrenological  ^*  development"  oi  eontratted  wiih  the 
actiuil  disposition  and  habits,  in  a  few  Patients  whose  eharader 
was  marked  by  one  or  more  specific  peculiarities. 


External  size  of  Cerebral 
"Organs.' 


It 


1. — Very  large. 
Firmness. 

2. — Large. 

Amatiyeness,  Philoprogeni- 
tivenesSy  Concentrative- 
uess,  Adhesiveness,  Con- 
stnictiveness,  Alimentive- 
ness,  Cautiousness,  Bene- 
volence, Individuality,  Lo- 
cality, Time,  Tune. 

3. — Moderate, 

Combativeness,  Destmctive- 
ness,  Secretiveness,  Acqai- 
sitivenoss,  Self-esteem, 
Love  of  Approbation,  Con- 
scientiousness, Wonder, 
Imitation,  Eventuality, 
Comparison,  Causality. 

Au—SmaU, 

Veneration,  Hope,  Ideality, 
Wit. 


Actual  Character. 


Inordinate  vanity  is  the  key  to  his  diann- 
ter ;  has  a  penchant  for  one  of  the  ladj- 
officers,  to  whom  he  has  heen  most  de> 
voted  in  his  attentions  for  many  jeus; 
a  skilful  amanuensis,  book-keeper,  aad 
accountant,  and  most  exact  and  attentifl 
in  and  to  any  work  entrusted  to  his  out; 
cannot,  however,  brook  any  rival  hibii| 
0¥m  peculiar  departments  of  exceUenee; 
has  fa^n  in  the  habit  of  collecting  io  ul 
album  testimonials  to  the  excellence  of 
his  penmanship,   &c.,  and  delights  to 
exhibit    these   to  all  visitors;    afifadi 
great  literary  excellence  and  scholaiij 
attainments,  and  boasts  of  assooiatioB 
with  the  first  intellects,  not  only  of  As 
present  age,  but  of  a  former  one;  fav 
announced  himself  the  author  of  wocb 
for  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  ecb- 
brated  authora,  he  affirms,  unjustly  reeeiv> 
ed  credit ;  affects  great  sancti^,  and  ii 
most  devout  "  before  men  *'  in  his  nB- 
gious  observances,  but  is  most  inooiHii^ 
ent  in  his  private  walk  and  conyeiwtMi; 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  also  eidiftifc 
themselves  in  the  feigning  of  difeM% 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  stinmlaoli; 
notoriously  "  draws  the  long  bow,"  nm- 
dacious,  and  untrustworthy;  alioiwitfct 
utmost  facility  in  fabricating  Btoiiei  n- 
tended  either  to  further  his  own  nUsh 
ends  or  to  embroil  his  fellows  in  qnar- 
rels ;    cunning,  <juarrelsome,  irritiMi^ 
and  vicious ;  delights  in  involving  Ul 
fellows  in  *'  scrapes,"  and  is  nniieiMlly 
disliked  on  account  of  his  nnamiabfc 
qualities  of  temper ;  if  permitted,  would 
be  tyrannical  and  imperious,  hat^  liki 
most  tyrants,  is  cowardly  and  deoeitiiBd: 
is  excessively  careful  as  to  his  iiBrsoMl 


Phnopro^Di  ti  TcncHB, 


s,  AcfmiB 
i,V. 


m,  Belf- 


I,  Locality. 
2. — MoikraU. 

AmntiTeneu,  Ailbenivcncas, 
CombaliTencM,  Dcstruc- 
tirineu,  AlinientiveneJU, 
ConrtrndiTencig,  Ijoto  of 
^probation,  C&nliDaaueu, 
BeoeTolenca,  Conicienti- 
ouanen,  Hope,  AVondor, 
Wit,  ImiUtiun,  Individn- 
■litj,  Evcnlaality,  Tim«, 
Tone,  CmnpariBon,  Ciiiu- 

3.— ftnoH. 
Uealilj. 


Actual  ChuractGr. 


safety  in  cricket,  football,  &nil  other 
f^mes  1  fond  of  tlie  eood  thin^  of  the 
table,  and  particularij  so  of  alcoholic 
Btimulants ;  lias  studied  and  taught 
niuEic ;  i>  acquainted  with  musical  nota- 
tion, but  his  voice  is  very  bad,  indicat- 
ing feeble  power  both  of  time  and  tune ; 
anects  to  be  a  musical  composer,  and 
also  occaHioiially  attempts  a  little  versi- 
fication, which  is  of  tho  most  wretched 
kind  ;  fond  of  drollery,  especially  of  a 
coarse  sort;  is  a  ^rood  comic  actor;  is 
contented  and  happy  in  a  sphere  where 
he  believes  his  f;cnius  appreciated,  and 
where  he  has  resided  for  many  years ; 
is,  in  a  measure,  the  "  Caleb  Balderston" 
of  the  community. 

Ubscene,  cross,  or  sensual  in  his  lanj^age 
and  conduct;  fond  of  coarso,  indelicate 
jokes;  vulgar  .and  unrefined  in  his 
habits ;  long  entertained  a  passion  for 
one  of  the  lady-ofGcars,  and,  when  he 
fancied  her  indifferent  to  his  approaches, 
endeavoured  to  rcvenn;e  himself  upon 
her  ;  at  one  time  devoted  himseli  to 
business  till  he  realized  a  competency 
and  could  retire ;  though  quite  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so,  has  never  married,  but  has 
ever  shown  himself  a  devotee  of  the  fair 
sex ;  habitually  quarrelsome ;  involved 
in  frequent  misundoratandings  with  his 
nearest  relatives ;  his  spirit  of  opposive- 
nesB  and  contradiction  develops  itself  in 
freqaent  rebellions  against  constituted 
authority  in  the  Asylum, — nothing  giv- 
ing him  greater  gratification  than  to 
engender  broils  among  his  fellows,  or 
between  the  attendants  and  their  supe- 
riors :  the  same  qualities  have  led  to  his 
being  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  prior  Xa  admission :  fond  of  the 
good  things  of  the  table,  and  formerly 


TABLE  IV.— LCoKTUiniD]. 


Actual  Chkrtcter. 


AmdlWpnesi,    I'hilnproRcni 


AJhosivi' 

'liifllilj,  Li>ciility,  OrdiT, 
Kircnlimlilj,  Compnridiin, 
Causal  iiy. 

CnncrnlralivciiGsi,     Comba- 


AequiMtii 
Approbali 


Lnvo 


I,  BeuGiolenec, 
y,  Local  [ly, 
OrdiT,  Tune,  CompaHBon, 
Cflumlity. 

i.^Modfralc. 

BO.   Pbilo^mgcni- 


AHm 


cm.    Dcti 

Conslnictivcuesi, 

iRteciii,  CauliousuEiB, 

™iion,  Firmneaa.rim- 

l^ouMieas,  Hope,  Wit. 

S.—SmaU. 


addicted  to  periodioJ  fits  of  intemper- 
ance ;  has  left  the  town  where  he  «u 
formerly  established  in  buatness,  and 
wandere  about  from  place  to  place  Tint- 
ing his  relatives  or  otherwise. 

When  admitted,  believed  he  was  married, 
and  insisted  on  his  sopposed  wife  (a  Is- 
male  relative)  acconipaiiying  him  to  hii 
^llery  ;  now  exhibits  a  penchant  for  ana 
of  the  lady-oiHccrs  of  the  Institutioo; 
lon^  a  inasturhator ;  annonncea  hinuelf 
as  a  noble  earl  and  a  knight ;  chumt  to 
be  the  designer  of  some  of  the  larf^ 
and  most  Guccessful  enginet<rinj{  nnder- 
takinf^  of  the  day ;  was  at  one  time 
most  ingenious  mechanician  and  ftocnnl 
draughtsman  ;  is  naturally  shy,  diffi- 
dent, atid  reserved  ;  when  excited,  it 
(Quarrelsome,  turbulent,  and  noisj. 

Obscene,  gross,  or  sensual  in  his  ideu  and 
conTcrsation  in  private;  in locie^ betumi 
as  a  polished  gentleman ;  ap[iean  to  to- 
tertaiti  no  affection  for  his  wife ;  ^eab 
of  her  in  the  most  disparaging  w«y,  bnt 
Bcema  grati6ed  passively  by  her 
sioiial  visits ;  fancies  himself  poasei 
great  wealth,  which  he  is  diaposed  to 
distribute  most  lavislity ;  thinks  Dothux 
of  offering  one  of  the  ofGcera  a  penvaa 
of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  cOhan 
peneio[is  atnounting  in  all  to  Mvnd 
thousands  per  annum,  and  this  withoot 
any  services  tendered  to  him,  or  othar 
return  adequate  or  inadequate 
of  his  connection  with  wealthy  bniilkl^ 
and  with  large 
Scotland  ;  believes 
the  key  to  a  great  variety  of 
stances  which  ordinary  mortali  do  not 
suppose  connected  by  any  conniMa 
cause ;  fickle  and  capricious  in  his  ocen- 


vith  weiJthy  fanuUM, 
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TABLE  IV.— [Conthiued]. 


Extenud  Siie  of  Cerebral 
"OrgMw;* 


1. —  Very  large. 
FbiloprogenitivenesB. 

2. — Large. 

AmatiFeneifl,  Alimentive- 
neas,  SecretiTeness,  Acqaia- 
idvenesa,  DeatmctiveDesa, 
Benevoleooe,  FirmoeM, 
CoDacientioagneaa,  Wit, 
Indmdaalitj,  Locality, 
Eventoalitj,  Time,  Tnne, 
Comparisoo,  Gaasality. 

3. — Moderate, 

AdheaiTeneas,  Constraotive- 
neaa,  Self-eateem,  Love  of 
Approbation,  GaatiooaneM, 
Hope,  Wonder,  Imitation. 

A.— Small 

CoDoentraUveneaa,  Combat- 
ivenoM,  Veneration,  Ide- 
aKtj. 


1. — Large. 

Amativeoese,  Philoprogenit- 
ireneii,  ConoentratiTe- 
Deaa,  DeBtrootireneaa, 
Caotiooanefla,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Urmneaa, 
Wonder,  Imitation,  Indi- 
^oaHtj,  Loeality,  Time, 
Tune,  Caualiiy. 


Actoal  Cbaracter. 


pations  and  amuBements ;  incapable  of 
sustained  exertion  of  any  kind ;  was 
formerly,  when  excited  during  the 
night,  addicted  to  ringing  bells,  tear- 
ing bed-clothes,  ;  knocking  at  docNrs, 
smashing  windows,  and  other  acts  of 
violence ;  has  always  regarded  the  Asy- 
lum  as  his  home,  and  never  speaks  of 
returning  to  his  wife  and  friends;  his 
habits  and  tastes  altogether  are  child- 
ish;  is  an  excellent  oanoer,  and  has  a 
good  ear  for  time,  but  has  no  musical 
voice. 

At  school  was  distinguished  for  his 
attainments  especially  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  carrying  off  the  Qjrst  prizes ;  is  a 
most  attentive  gallery-assistant,  but  is 
quite  incapable  of  anything  higher  than 
mere  mechanical  work ;  a  noted  mimic 
and  buffoon ;  fond  of  gesticulation  and 
every  species  of  drollery ;  most  imagina- 
tive, telling,  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
pleasure,  the  most  extravagant  stories ; 
fond  of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  but 
not  selfish,  often  b(Mmiing  portions  of 
food  to  give  to  the  birds  or  to  his  com* 
panions;  is  harmless,  childish,  kind,  and 
obliging ;  a  general  favourite  among  bis 
fellows,  who  regard  him  as  quite  a 
'*  character ;"  no  eridence  of  strong  ani- 
mal propensities,  but  he  has  the  short, 
thick  neck  so  common  where  these  pre- 
dominate. 

A  masturbator;  imperious,  capricious,  and' 
turbulent ;  believes  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  labours  under  a  variety  of 
delusions,  all  of  a  religious  character ;  a 
soliloquizer,  and  much  given  to  religious 
meditation ;  sees  visions,  and  has  dis- 
tnrbing  dreams;  in  bis  youth  w6nt 
abroad,  and  amassed  some  money  as  it 


h 


{ 


Hope,  Idealiiy,  Wil,  Com- 

1— Fefylarfr. 
Pbiloprogen  ititeD«u. 

AaalivenfM,  DBstruclii. 
nets.  Secrelivenesi,  Acqoi- 

nen^volencp,  Veneration 
FirmoeBB.  Wil,  Looalilr' 
Time,  Tnno,  Comparison 

ConcenlfMiTeneM.         Self. 


ConimenhonMiB*,,  How, 
Wonder  IdeJit.  1^^;^'.' 
mtStj,  Znntniiiij. 


Affect 
and 
inth 
had] 
co«i 

tinae 
porta 
ouBai 


gathei 
for  hi 
Mprei 
slatM, 
makiii, 
and  6 

the  TIC 


8T 


TABLE  IV.KGoirTnruBo]. 


11 


1 

I 

I 


r 


EitenuU  Siae  of  Cerebral 


If 


Beaeiroleiiee,  Itelity,  Oom- 
bAtiTtDeae,    Cqna£nictiT»- 


Actiul  Character. 


4.— ^moO. 

GopoentradveiMii,  Destmc- 
tiTeneea,  CoDedentiona- 
wMf  Hope,  'Wit,  Imita* 
tioii,  Compaiiioii. 

5.—  VerjfimaU. 
Wonder. 


1. — Large- 

Adbeehnepeai,  SecretiTeneia, 
Aoqaiaitif^Deaa,  Love  of 
Approbation,  Caotioosnesa, 
Beoevoleooe,  Veneration, 
Fbmnen,  IndiTidoalitj. 

2. — Moderate. 

CombaUveDeBe,  Pbilopro- 
genitiyeness,  Self-esteem, 
Conacitntioosneaa,  Hope, 
Weiktor,  Ideality,  ImjU- 
ftwn,  Wit,  Looaittj,  Time, 
Tune,  Gaoaalitj. 


AmatiTeneas,     Denmcti 
MM,  AKmMitiffBeai. 


manding  a  hi^h  wase  therefor,  and 
asserting  confidently  nis  opinion  that, 
were  he  at  large,  he  ooold  hve  comfort- 
ably on  the  produce  of  his  own  labour ; 
on  the  occasion  of  clearing  out  his  work- 
shop during  his  absence  from  a  panumm 
of  Mania,  it  was  found  that  he  haa  for 
years  hosdnded  in  hidden  comers  every 
oonceiTable  article  which  he  could  steal 
*— spoons,  knives,  forks,  pieces  of  ooal, 
bread,  string,  old  envelopes,  torn  letters, 
books  and  newspapers,  &c,:  this  most 
heterogeneous  collection,  however,  was 
most  carefully  classified :  he  was  formerly 
most  pugnacious  and  vicious  when  ex- 
cited; is  now  taciturn,  indolent,  apa- 
thetii^  and  childish ;  was  always  fond  oif  a 
''  good  feed,"  but  by  no  means  a  glutton. 

Existence  almost  vegetative;  constantly 
mutters  to  himself,  quite  unintelligibly 
to  others;  indolent,  cnildish,  and  harm- 
less, though  fierce-looking  and  a  huge, 
powerful  man;  voracity  notorious;  £u 
a  laige  allowance  of  food  for  himself, 
but  IS  always  ready  to  eat  that  of  }m 
neighbours ;  is  canning  and  stealthy,  and 
baa  more  than  once  managed  to  escape 
from  his  gallery  to  the  private  rooms  of 
the  officers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  to 
swallow  a  meal  of  several  courses,  intend- 
ed fi>r  several  people;  in  summer,  in 
addition  to  large  quantities  of  ordinary 
foody  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  consum- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  grass -^  in 
short,  he  appears  able  to  eat  and  d^^^ 
anything*  and  from  similar  unvraal 
meals  his  heedth  has  never  suffered,  he 
being  one  of  the  most  healthy  men  in 
tha  Institution ;  very  destructive  to 
dothinp^  chiefly,  however,  from  negU- 

Senoe  and    untidiness  in  taking   care 
hereof;  does  not  recognize  his  fitther 


AmBliveneM.  I'l,(Jo„roE.n;t 

c.  ,„     j«;_2.., 
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TABLE  IV.— [Continuid]. 


> 

4, 


Extenud  Size  of  Cerebral 
"  Organs.*^ 


1. — Verp  large. 
PhfloprogenitireBess. 

2. — Large. 

AmatiTeneaB,  Adhesiveness, 
Destructiveness,  Aliment- 
ireness,  Benevolence, 

Wonder,  Imitation,  Order, 
Comparison,  Causality. 

3."  Jiocferatc. 

Combativeness,  Secretire- 
nees,  Acquisitiveness,  Con- 
ttmctiveness,  Cantioua- 
aess,  Wit,  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  Time,  Com- 
parison. 

4.—SmaU. 

Concentrativeness,  Self- 
esteem,  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, Veneration,  Firmness, 
Conscientionsness,  Hope, 
Ideality. 


Actual  Charaotar. 


1. — Large. 

AmativeneSB,  Philoprogenit- 
iveness,  Concentrative- 
ness, Adhesiveness,  Self- 
esteem,  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, Veneration,  Wonder, 
Imitation,  Individnality, 
Locality,  Time,  Tune. 

2.— Moderate. 

DestructivenesR,  Aliment- 
iveness,  Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  Cautious- 
nen,  Firmness. 

B.^&nalL 

Combativeness,  Construct- 
iveness,  Benevolence, 

Conscientiousness,  Hope, 
Ideality,  Wit,  EventuahVi 
Comparison,  Causality. 


G>nduct  and  langUM^e  lascivious  and  ob- 
ficene ;  no  sense  of  delicacy  or  decency, 
though  a  lady  by  birth  and  breeding; ; 
has  several  children,  of  whom  she  never 
speaks,  and  all  remembrance  of  whom 
she  seems  to  have  lost ;  was  utterly  in- 
different to  the  intelligence  of  her  hus- 
band's death ;  is  very  fond  of  dolls  and 
of  children's  playthings ;  habits  and  dis- 
position childish,  but  is  subject  to  sud- 
den paroxysms  of  anger  or  niry ;  incap- 
able of  any  kind  of  useful  occupation ; 
extremely  mischievous,  disarranging 
furniture,  scattering  about  bed-clotnes, 
playing  off  tricks  on  her  fellows,  dcnud- 
mg  herself,  or  destroying  her  clothing ; 
an  excellent  mimic;  most  imaginative, 
making  use  of  the  strongest  similes  and 

'  expressions  in  her  conversation ;  sings 
to  herself  occasionally  in  a  low,  sweet 
tone;  frequently  exhibits  considerable 
childish  affection  for  her  companions ;  is 
most  capricious,  wayward,  and  restless. 

Gross  and  sensual  in  her  ideas  and  expres- 
sions ;  has  no  children  ;  appears  to 
entertain  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  her  husband ;  naturally  indolent,  and 
would  spend  her  time  lounging  over  the 
fire  reading  the  newspapers,  but  is 
wiUial  an  excellent  workwoman  when 
she  applies  herself;  has  a  variety  of  de- 
lusions connected  with  Scripture  subjects, 
sudi  as  the  millenium  and  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  generally ;  is  given  to  reli- 
gious reading,  particularly  of  the  Seve- 
lattODS  and  similar  books,  and  also  to  the 
reading  of  "  shocking  murders "  and 
police  cases  in  the  public  nrints,  in 
which  she  believes  she  can  foresee  the 
«< signs  of  the  times;"  does  not,  never- 
theuM,  attend  chapel,  and  refufts  the 
conversation  of  clergymen ;  freely  criti- 


TABLE  IV.— ICominnD]' 


n 


Actual  Cfatncter. 


I. —  Vay  large. 
AawliTcnem,     DcsImotiT*- 


iieneH,  SecretiTeneu, 
Belf-ettaem,  Canlioaancaa, 
Bcnenluiee.  ludindiul' 
ilv,  Locality,  Tune,  Cftoi- 

3. — Modtralf. 
PhiloprogenitiTBDCM,  Com- 
bat iveaaas,  Acqiiinitive- 
ncM,  CoDMncti  Tenon, 
AliraantiTBtlem,  Lots  of 
Apjmibllion,  VeneraUoii, 
FuiDDeu,  Conxiiealiou*- 
DOH,  Wondsr,  Wit,  Imllft* 
lion,  EreotuiJitf,  Tudb. 

t.—amaa. 

Hops,  Idwlitf,  Cmnpuuon. 


HUM  the  religious  opinions  and  beharioitr 
of  ber  fellows ;  ia  most  imaf^inatiTe,  in- 
genious, Mid  &rj^mentatiTe,  theoriiia); 
Mid  apecuUting  on  very  dender  buei ; 
affoodmimic,  comio  actress,  and  ain|^; 
fond  of  coarse  drollery ;  ■atiritxl,  < 
sianally  pugnaciout,  and  turbulent, 
aaeaulting  the  officers  or  some  of  bar 
fellows;  generally,  howeTcr,  of  a  kindlj, 
aympatinsiag  disposition  tomrda  bar 
compaiiionB ;  thou)^  seldom  expra 
it  in  their  absence,  the  preMDce  of  W 
relatives  generally  produces  a  loofpog 
for  home  ;  has  been  comparvtiTdy 
happy  and  rontented  here  hv  Kme 
years. 

Of  faoile  disposition,  childish,  happy,  cat»- 
tented,  and  obliging ;  kind  and  carefid 
to  her  Bufferiug  companions,  making  V 
excellent  nurse  or  companion;  was  ae-l 
f^ged  in  some  liaison  prior  to  aclinic' 
sion  ;  still  shows  a  decided  prefereoae 
for  the  opposite  sex ;  is  iadastriona  at 
needlework  and  in  the  making  of  wax 
flowers  and  similar  ornaments,  bat  ia  not 
very  skilful  thereat;  is,  howerer,  very 
vain  of  her  accomnlishments,  Imneyinx 
herself  unrifalled  (locally)  in  her  parti- 
cular departments  of  excellence ;  oouM 
of  the  high  families,  with  whidi 
supposes  herself  to  have  been  on  ta 
of  mtimacy;  treasures  up  complin. 
on  her  personal  appearance ;  iliiliiw 
that  at  many  a  baU  and  rout  aha  hai 
been  the  cynosure  of  admiring  cyv; 
affects  considerable  acquaintance  with 
BOtne  of  the  sciences,  and  would  &od 
make  herself  ont  to  be  a  "  blue-atoek- 
ing;"  though  a  tall,  powerful  woman, 
she  is  veij  timid  and  shy;  doe*  not 
attempt  to  sing ;  has  been  knoavn  to 
secrete  and  send  off  surrepticioudj  leU 
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TABLE  IV.— [CoNTiNUBo]. 


il 


External  siie  of  Cerabrtl 
"  Oigwu." 


I 


1. —  Very  large, 
AdhefliTeiieM. 

2. — Large. 

Philopro^iiiTeneafl,  Con- 
oeatimtivenesa,  Alimen- 
tlTenen,  Love  of  Ajppro- 
bitioD,  OMtiontness,  Firm- 
MM,  Wonder,  Ideality, 
Wit,  iDdividoftlity,  Lo- 
cality. 

AmatiYeneeB,  Combative- 
IMM,  Deatraotivenen,  Se- 
cretiveness,  Acqaiaitive- 
Deas,  Conatroctiveoess, 
Self-eateem,  Veneration, 
Oonadentionenen,  Hope, 
Inntctiaa,  EveDtoalitj, 
lime,  Tone^  Compariaon, 
Canaality. 

A.-^SmaU, 

Boarolenoe. 

1 .— JjOfpia. 

Amativeneia,  Adheaiveneas, 
Oombatireneaa,  iieatnio- 
tiveoeat,  oeofeiiwiiaM, 
Beoavolenoe,  Finnneaa, 
Imitation,  Qrdar,  Tnne. 

2. — Moderate. 

Philoprp^itiTeneai,  Con- 
centrativeneaa^  Alimentive- 
nesa,  Aoqnialtiveueea,  Con- 
atinotifeiieaa,  fiel^esteem, 
Lofa  of  Afprobation,  Can- 
taoosoaaa,  Conaciaodona- 
naaa,  Wonder^  Ideali^, 
Indindnafitj,  Locality, 
Thoe,  OanaalHj. 


Actoal  Character. 


ten  to  noquaintances ;  though  she  has 
been  here  now  mmny  /ears,  and  is  leldom 
Tisited  by  relaUVea  or  guardians,  is  still 
very  sanguine  of  remoTal  home,  expect- 
ing it  at  the  end  of  every  quarter. 

Sensual  propensities  very  strong  and  pre- 
dominant, exhibited  alike  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed ;  prior  to  admission,  had 
an  inordinate  fondness  for  dress,  appar- 
ently with  a  view  to  captivate  the  affec- 
tions of  persons  of  the  <^po6ite  sex ;  but 
this  extravagance  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  he)r  relatives  to  satisfy  or  gra- 
tify ;  is  disposed  to  be  indolent,  and  is 
capricious  and  restless  ;  irritable  and 
easily  excited  ;  when  excited,  is  ex- 
tremely violent  and  destructive,  assault- 
ing officers,  attendants,  or  fellow- patients 
alike  most  viciously,  breaking  windows 
and  destroying  clothes;  is  proud  and 
vain,  evidently  believing  herself  fitted  to 
adorn  a  superior  station  in  life ;  never 
speaks  of  nome  or  friends,  but  seems 
happy  here  or  anywhere  could  she  only 
gratify  her  lusts. 


Qrofis  and  sensual  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed ;  frequently  shows  little  sense  of 
either  decency  or  delicacy;  is  a'perse- 
rering  and  excellent  stocking-knitter; 
kind  and  attentive  to  sick  oompanionsi 
making  a  careful  none ;  a  keen  disoemer 
of  character,  and  equaJly  able  and  ¥rill- 
mff  to  expose  what  she  believes  to  be  the 
''siuuns"  or  iniquities  ef  her  fellows; 
roost  clean,  tidy,  and  methodical  in  all 
her  arrangements;  irritable,  quarrel- 
some, and  pugnacious,  and  when  exdted, 
which  she  is  very  liable  to  be,  is  ex- 
tremely violent  and  dangerous;  head- 
strong and  deteroMned  in  ner  resistance 


TABLE  IV.— [CosTratriDj. 


11 

Exteni.l8i.e<.fCerebr.l 

"Org.^..- 

3. -Small. 

VenemlioE.  Hope,  Wit. 
EifenHuJitj,   ConpariuD. 

t 

I 

I 

" 

i.-Larg.. 

PhilDpragetiilireiiera,     Lnvp 

en«.     Veneralion.     Wil, 

"a 

Individoalilj,       Locality, 

a.-jwb*™^. 

menliveness,         Secrpliro- 

nam,          AcqaiBitiveneM, 

CoBstrucliTeaeu,        Self- 

egteeni,     Finnniwa,     Cdu- 

■a 

der,     Ideal  it  J,    Imilalion, 

J 

BTontualit;,  Time. 

9 

3.-Sm«U. 

Tuoe,  Corapariaon,  Cam- 
alitj. 

l.-Lcrge. 

.2 

Aniadven«H,    Philoprng«n- 

1 

itiveDeis,     ConcentraliTe- 

It 

i| 

probaLian,       Benevaknce, 

|f 

der,  Imitation,  iDdividdal- 

ItT.  Locality,  Eventualily. 

11 

ality. 

e=- 

3 

2.— Jf«f<raf<. 

1. 

s 

Actual  Characlflr. 


to  confitituted  authority  occuiiMullj ; 
devout  in  her  relJ;Tious  obserrAnces ;  at- 
tends chapel  regularly,  and  reads  her 
Bible  moBt  attentively;  looks  upon  the 
Aeyluni  as  her  home,  in  which  ^e  ■ 
quite  happy;  never  alludes  to  home  or. 
Iriends  :  a  good  mimic;  sarcastic;  foodi 
of  all  kinds  of  coarse  drollery;  of  eni- 
berant  animal  spirits. 

Thou;;h  well  up  in  years,  is  quite  childiib 
ill  her  hubitB  and  dispoeition  ;  deli)^t«d 
with  a  pat  on  the  head,  a  little  praiie, 
or  a  small  souvenir  or  o\(i  of  anr  kind ; 
happy  and  quite  at  home,  thoQ;;h  irheo 
out  of  humour  she  speaks  of  goinj;  to  a 
*'  home,"  which  does  not  exUt ;  showt  ■ 
decided  favour  for  persons  of  the  opv^i 
site  sex,  and  for  her  favourites  debgUi/ 
to  be  allowed  to  do  washing  and  dn» 
inir  of  clothes ;  is  free  and  profuse  inkKt 
offers  of  marriaji^e ;  frequently  jobl 
about  her  "  lada,"  and  is  fortd  of  joka 
and  fun  of  all  kinds  ;  with  atranj^en,  ii 
timid,  difiident,  and  reserved  ;  is  a  good 
washerwoman,  but  is  capable  of  no  li^||ber 
kinds  of  work ;  is  totally  destitnto  of 
musical  ear  or  voice;  is  sooiftblo  and 
kind  to  her  companions. 

Has  stroni;  and  predominant  Benmal  tai 
sexual  tendencies ;  thouf;h  bom  and 
bred  a  lady,  shows  little  recard  for  eJtiMr 
decency  or  delicacy ;  lanj^j^  fk^ 
quently  most  obecene ;  has  a  varietj  rf 
delusions,  mostly  bearing  on  si  iimmI 
subjects;  has  always  been  caprioieMi 
wayward,  and  difficult  to  manajte ;  moit 
irritable  and  easily  excited  ;  sobject  to 
paroxysms  of  fury,  independent  of  aj 
appreciable  outward  excitinp^  cuse; 
when  excited,  is  a  most  violent,  deotrne- 
tive,  and  dangerous  patient,  vicioosly 
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TABLE  IV.— [Continued]. 


^1 


I 

3 

I 

r 


I 


i 

f 

1 


External  Sise  of  Cerebral 
"  Organs." 


Actual  Character. 


stmctiveness,  Self-esteem, 
Caatioainess,  Firmness, 
Wit,  Order. 

Destmctiveness,  Veneration, 
Hope,  Ideality,  Tune. 


I 


1 . —  Very  large, 
Fhiloprogenitiveness. 

2. — Large. 

AmatiTeness,  Adhesiveness, 
Love  of  Approbation,  Cau- 
tiousness, Wit,  Locality, 
Comparison,  Caasality. 

3. — Moderate. 

CamhatiTeness,  Destmctive- 
ness, Alimentiveness,  Se- 
cretivenesa,  Acquisitive- 
ness, Veneration,  Firm- 
ness, Hope,  Wonder,  Ide- 
ality, Imitation,  Individu- 
ality, Order,  Time,  Tune. 

4.— Small. 

Concentrativeness,  Con- 
structivenest,  Self-esteem, 
Benevolence,  Conscien- 
tiousness, Eventuality. 


assaultincr  all  and  sundry,  breaking  win- 
dows, and  tearing  up  clothing;  withal 
dirty  and  degraded  in  her  habits; 
utterly  indolent,  taking  no  pleasure  in 
an  J  kind  of  amusement  or  occupation ; 
never  speaks  of  home  or  frienas,  and 
appears  to  have  no  desire  to  leave  this 
Asylum ;  has  long  ago  given  up  piano 
practice,  and  seems  to  have  no  special 
love  for,  or  proficiency  in,  music. 

Though  well  up  in  years,  is  most  childish 
in  her  habits ;  carries  a  doll  in  her  arms 
day  and  night,  and  is  as  fondly  attached 
to  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own  child ;  is 
constantly  falling  in  love  with  gentle- 
men, whose  good  qualities  she  eulogises 
in  the  most  rhapsodical  strains,  but  her 
affections  are  most  capricious,  and 
readily  transferable;  extremely  indol- 
ent, not  making  even  her  own  clothes ; 
is  exceedingly  proud  and  haughty,  des- 
pising her  companions  as  unfit  associates, 
she  herself  bemg  altogether  dependent 
on  public  charity  for  her  maintenance ; 
is  querulous,  jealous,  and  selfish  in  the 
extreme;  becomes  frequently  violently 
excited  by  attentions  being  shown  to  her 
companions,  which  she  supposes  should 
be  confined  to  herself;  a  habitual 
grumbler,  restless,  and  unhappy,  con- 
stantly ¥rishing  out  of  the  Asylum,  but 
having  no  home  to  go  to;  has  the 
strongest  possible  reasons  for  being 
grateful  for  her  present  circumstances 
of  comfort ;  sings  and  plays  the  piano  a 
little,  but  is  not  progressive  in  her  ac- 
complishments, for  though  she  has  been 
here  now  many  years,  she  has  not  learn- 
ed a  single  new  song  or  piece,  and  this 
with  abundant  facilities  for  educating 
herself  or  being  educated ;  shy,  taciturn, 
and  reserved  to  strangers. 


TABLE  IV.-[Conti»ubd]. 


Actual  Chmndcr. 


AmaliieneaB,  rhiloprogaDJl- 
[reaws,  ConcenlridTe- 
□ees,  DeslructivencM, 

Iiove  of  Approbslion,  B«- 
nexoleneo,  Finnn™*,  Won- 
der, Imitation,  Indiiiiiual- 
itjf.  Locality,  Order,  Time, 
Tnoa,  CausaJitj. 
3,— Jfmirrafe, 

Combalivenesn,      Sooretive- 

CautiooBOfai,  Veoernlion, 
ConscieDtiouaiiGSB,  Ide- 
ality, ETcnlunlily. 

3.— Sraoii- 
Adheaivelie«ii,     Aliment  irS' 
neu,Cap  itnicliTeDeBBiBQlf- 
eBteem,  Hope,  Camparuan. 

1. — Very  large. 

PhiloprDgen  itiTeueM. 
2.— Large. 

Concentratireneu,  AiJhea- 
ivGQDss,  DestruolWenew, 
LoTe  of  Approljation,  Cau- 
tiouaness,  Wit,  Imitation, 
Localitj,  Order,  Eveatuoi- 
ilj,  Companion,  Camjily. 
&.—MndtTaie. 

AlimeatirereM,  Secretire- 
neas,  Self-eBteen),  Bene- 
Tolance,  Veneration,  Firm- 
neu,  ConscienlioiiBnen, 
Wonder,  Individuality, 
Time,  Tnne. 

*.-^mo«- 
Atnaliiensaii.      CDmiulire- 
ntfls.  Acquisitiveness,  Con- 
st mctireneBB,   Hope,   Ide- 
aUty. 


Host  intelligent  and  ingenioiu ;  well  read : 
acute  in  argument;  clever  in  repartee, 
inclined  to  indolence,  and  extremely 
capricious  and  changeable  at  any  kind 
of  work,  seldom  finisliing  what  abe  be- 
jlins;  neglige  in  her  dress;  dirty  and 
degraded  in  her  habita;  on  account  <if 
these  habits,  and  of  her  obetinan  cf 
temper,  was  long  tended  as  a  child, 
doine  notbing  unless  under  compulaioo; 
much  attached  to  the  other  memben  of 
her  family  and  to  home,  piteonstj  t»- 
seecbing  permission  to  return  to  home 
and  friends ;  occasionallj  dressed  dt^b 
aa  playthings  for  her  fellows,  but  no 
evidence  of  inordinate  animal  propenii- 
ties;  appeared  to  have  little  ta>t«  hi, 
and  DO  acquirements  in,  muBic 

Intelligent,  well  read,  ingenious  and  Ac 
tile  in  argument ;  hat  a  high  opinio*  flf 
her  literary  powers,  attempting  pnn 
eaoays  and  versification,  in  neithvr  of 
which  is  she  ver^  sacoestful ;  capricioa 
and  changeable  in  all  her  oocnpatiou; 
always  busy,  but  never  finishing  the 
work  she  bc^ns ;  full  of  schemes,  but 
unable  to  earrj  them  to  completioa; 
affects  great  philanthropy,  and  wosM 
take  a  [Hirt,  and  a  leadmg  one  if  pea- 
Bible,  m  all  public  measnres  for  the 
common  weal ;  is  fondly  attached  to  Iw 
children,  whom  she  has  not  seen  for 
many  years;  never  speaks  of  hw  hw- 
hand,  nor  of  other  relatives  than  a 
sister ;  frequently  requests  her  liberattao, 
but  her's  is  a  confirmed  and  hopdgn 
case ;  dispoEed  to  be  sociable,  making 
friends  or  confidantes  of  particular  pa- 
tients or  attendants,  hut  showing  iiD' 
placable  enmity  to  others;  subject  to 
paroxysms  of  Mania,  and  is  then  out- 
rageous in  oonduct,  obscene  or  d^raded 
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TABLE  IV.— [Continubd]. 


'II 

Actual  Character. 

1 

• 

in  lan^age,  dirty  in  her  personal  habits, 
destroying  dothing,  and  breaking  win- 
dows ;  insubordinate  and  turbulent ;  fond 
of  drollery ;  is  satirical  and  rivacious ; 
sings,  and  plays  on  the  piano,  but  over- 
rates  her   musical   acquirements,  and 
oflen  "  bores"  her  companions  or  visitors 
by  a  display  of  her  powers ;  is  canning 
and    deceitful,  thou^    pretending    to 
great  sanctity,  often  teoreting  articles  of 
clothing,  to. 

V. — Shoa/ing  the  general  Conformation  of  the  Head  in  173  Pati*ntt 
(8i  males  and  89  females). 


M. 

F. 

ToUl 

I. — Head  M  a  whole — a.  Site. 

Apparently*  lame  and  Toluminoiu  in 

11 

16 

26 

„           amikll 

17 

23 

40 

6.  Shape. 

Well  formed:  rounded  or  arclied,  with  few  or  no  irre- 

pilarities, 

20 

19 

$9 

Bullet-shaped, 

2 

1 

3 

Conoid:  1,  Base  below;  pyramidal  or  eugar-loaf  sliaped, 

1 

1 

2,  Base  ahove ;  invertedly  conoid, 

1 

1 

Contracted,  or  narrow,  laterally, 

16 

24 

40 

Elongated  antero-posteriorly, 

3 

9 

Square  or  oblong,                 

7 

2 

» 

2. — Fi-ontal  region. 

Prominent,  full,  large, 

6 

6 

High 

2 

"2 

4 

Low,             

9 

23 

32 

Broad,  masEive,    ... 

1 

I 

Narrow,        

12 

31 

4S 

Sloping  or  receding. 

24 

12 

W 

Rounded, 

1 

1 

Square  or  rectangular. 

6 

"1 

6 

3.— Corona?  region. 

Shallow,  contracted,  or  compressed  from  above  down- 

wards  

10 

17 

27 

Flattened,             

17 

13 

30 

High,  arched,  conoid,  tapering,  ... 

13 

12 

25 

i.— Occipital  region. 

Prominent,  full,  ... 

14 

26 

40 

Broad 

1 

1 

Narrow, 

3 

"i 

4 

High  or  projecting,  rising  gradually  from  Coronal  region, 

1 

1 

S 

Q.—Baaal  region. 

Broad,  or  full,  above  ears. 

21 

7 

28 

Narrow,  or  shallow,  do. 

1 

1 

n  will  b«  fband  io  onr  Report  (br  1858,  p.  IT,  ttrnf, 


, — Shiywmg  certain  PteuUaritUt  of  Cot^ontathti  of  Bead,  m  eotuue- 
fion  vnth  the  actual  characUr  of  the  Pottentf,  in  vihom  iveh 
peculiarities  aceur. 


Kof 

"'■1 

Peculiaritiea. 

Aoloal  CbftTScler. 

'.'! 

i™r.iikc. 

Tail,  moscaUr  nan.  witli  ■  aaperabund- 

uice  of  muscalar  power  and  of  animal 

s 

Heif-»l«eiD    vxA    Finoneu 

gpirtts ;  vent  ia  given  freely  to  these  in 

a 

eery  larjfe;    Deilroolive- 

pump  laboar;  is  aaid  at  one  lime  tn 
Uve  been  *  noted  poacber,  and  to  hlTe 

s 

De*9.      ^CCKIIYetlPSB.       Ag> 

1 

been  mncli  dreaded  as  tuch  ;  is  prone 

s 

BDliouaaeH,   large;    Coiu- 

to  sing,  dance,  and  geslicnlato;  exist- 

1 

ence,  in  great  measure,  olberwiao  vege- 

lalive.-  Vidt  Tabio  111.,  «o.  X.  i,  .«. 
XV.  i. 

m. 

Oceiput   prommentl/  tilted 

upwini.   u>d    Wkw.rdi, 

ablo  sums  of  money,  that  be  conld  ill 

u  if  (be  upper  partian  of 

BfTord,  on  the  merest  trifles,  which  hs 

1 
> 

the  cniniam  werTdislocal- 

did  not  r«qair«  and  coald  not  nse. — 

ed  on  llie  lover.    Forebeid 

Vide  Table  IIL,  ko.  11.  4,  sec.  111.  3, 

square,  musire.     Protuia- 

see.  IV.  2,  Mc  Xlll.  1,  too.  SIV.  1, 

ent  fdlDona  bxibind  cart. 

sec.  XV.  3. 

new,  eery  larpe ;  Concea- 

ICHiivenvH,       lahnbilir?- 

t 

neu,    very    tmoiZ;     Solf- 

eilcein,  Lo»e  of  Approbs- 
li,.ii,     Ideslily.    InfiTidu- 

dilj,  iarpe. 

■3 

i. 

CoronJ  salum  open.    Well- 

Existence,  in  great  meanre,  ngetatiTe  ; 

g 

I'ormed    he«d ;     broad  M 

un*)ci«l,  never  ipeaking ;   panes  his 

1 

bue. 

a 

gallery,  imiUling  the  sound  of  the  bag- 

pipe or  the  noises  of  children  at  school 
t-As  at  one  time  engaged  ia  leaching 

1 

in  the  Highlands] ;  habitadirt;  and  de- 

2 

gradod  ;  harailcM  and  docile  as  a  child. 

-rirfeTablom.,seo.  VUl.  4. 

m 

Frontal  reeion  very  nroml- 
neat,   ana  as  if  dialocaled 

1 

parties    coohpired    against    him,  and 

forwards;    toronal   region 
flat  and  low ;   bead  loDg 

thrmitened  to  shoot  Ibcm,  going  about 

with  a  loaded  gun  for  that  purpoae ; 

anlero-poateriotlj,     broad 

•bove  iWear^ 

pain,  particularly  in  Iho  coronal  region. 
-Vidt  Table  III.,  HO.  I.  2.  »eo.  II. 

' 

AmativcncBS.  Fhiloprogeni- 

tiveness,       Indivtdu.lilj, 

15,  aeo.  XVIII.  2,  leo.  SIX  S,  »e<. 

■3 

Locality,  Time,  and  Tone, 

XX.  1.  «o.  XXI.  1. 

all  aery  large. 

to  marriage  :  t.  (ingle,  m.  married. 


TABLE   VI.— [Continued]. 


AcIdsI  Cbaricler. 


Head  oIllaDg ;  fbrehead 
high ;  occiput  fall. 

PhiloprogeiiitiveiiesB,  Con- 
coDtrativineia,  Adberive- 
nen,  4II  vmy  large.  Bene- 
Totencs,  Wonder,  and  Wit, 
iarse ;  AcquiiitireneM 
moderate ;  SecratiTeuoM, 
VenemtioD,  tmalL 


Head  boa  Ihe  fbrni  of  a  cone, 
the  base  being  aboie  the 
oara,  trhere  it  u  eapeciallj 

Doalnictiveneaisnd  Combat- 


Head  low  anteriorlj,  and 
generallj  imall;  toirera 
in  tbs  poiition  of  Venera- 
tion and  FinsneH,  botb 
of  whiob  DTKaiiB  are  pro- 
minenl,  the  utter  particu- 
larljao. 

Head  low,  ahaUow,  and  slop- 
iog ;  contncted  or  aarrow 
kterall;;  higb  and  tilted 
tip  poiterioiiy. 
lelTMlmm  and  Indirida- 
•Utr  iargt;  Love  of  Ap- 
probation nodtraU;  Cod- 
■tnictimleia  and  Idealitj 


tero-pci«teriar)7i  ■omewbat 
flattenod  Hpwiorly ;  ta- 
gittal  tnture  opun. 


At  one  time  appean  to  bare  Eofi^iM 
from  Coup  de  iSoIeil  in  a  tropical  cU- 
mate ;  ia  in  the  habit  of  boardillt 
pieces  of  bread,  atriot;,  gtaaa,  wood, 
&c.,  which  he  eonatantl;  carriea  aboit 
in  Ilia  hacda,  preserring  them  nuM 
tenacioaslf  1  oaed  to  proatrate  hinielt 
bfllbre  one  officer,  whom  he  balleted  to 
be  Mahomet — before  aiiother,  whom  \» 
belUTcd  to  be  Qoeen  UB17— and  be- 
fore a  fellon-patieat,  whom  he  faxciad 
was  Chriet ;  baa  a  variety  of  other  da- 
luaions  of  an  eqoallj  abanrd  character; 
fond  of  a  joke  and  of  childiah  amnia 
menla ;  ia  kind  and  plajfiil,  thengli 
■abject  to  patoxj^Moa  of  imt«faili9; 
giien  to  cbaantiDK  the  Old  C.  aai 
other  Paalma,  which  hi 


fectly.' 


I.  a,  aec.  V.  i 


Tall,  powerful  man,  with  grMt  tm .. 
enei^  and  of  eiaberant  animal  qttv 
vent  ii  giTen  to  Uieae  at  Bevera  hmb 
labonr ;  otherwiae  he  is  moat  daMi- 
tire  to  clothing,  and  ahowa  •  ifaN| 
propeluitf  to  pug^liam  and  aaamilt. 

Eiiatence  almost  vegetativo  ;  tacitniB 
clilldiah,  and  contested,  axpmMD| 
neither  wants  nor  wishes  of  Ml/  kind 
the  only  occapation  for  which  b«  hai 
ever  been  fitted  is  that  of  feeding  ngl 
—  Vide  Table  IlL,  sec  XV.  0. 


Vain,  imperioo^  and  tarbnlent  ■  ha*  ds- 
luaiona  as  to  the  existence  in  lua  boJT 
of  a  certain  form  of  organic  diaeaae,  ana 
as  to  his  food  being  poisoned  :  ia  a 
good  workman,  bnt  works  odIt  bf  8ta 
and  atarta :  nibject  to  periodical 
citemeot,  markM  b;  his  being  in 
lent,  obstinate,  imptctiDent,  aad  ins 
ordinate  1  during  the  interrala  «f  « 
citement  is  compantivslj  ii  '     ' ' 
and  dodle. 

EiiatencB  almost  vegetative ;  hirwlMs, 
childisb,  plajfnl,  garralons,  inoobereDt 
in  speech,  self  willed,  and  irritaUa; 
fitted  oiilf  for  the  moat  mechanical  oc- 
cupationa,  such  as  herding  cowi. 


TABLE  VI.— [Cosiincbd]. 


Actual  Character. 


Bead  marked  by  consider- 
Me  Utiiral  bulciiig  in  thu 
nntorior  pari  of  the  fronl- 

grad  ual  I7  narrower  behi  n  J  j 
occipDt  promiDeDt ;  fora- 
beiU  square,  Sat. 


Happj 


>y.  garruli.iu,  childisli,   queniloaa, 

lirrilalile;  freguentlj  iriTolTed   iu 

quarrcla  wilL  bis  felloiri  or  the  attend- 
anlB  ;  memorj  Bioellent  —  can  repeat 
psnliDii  and  pasaagea  from  Scripture 
wilh  ulmnat  licitltj  and  correctneu. — 
Vide  Tabl«  IV.  10,  Table  IU.,  sec. 
IX.  1,  sec.  S.I,  MO.  XXI.  Z. 


VII. — SAmcinjr  (A*  /arm  of  Insanity  in  the  Patienti  referred  to  it 
the  foregoing  Tablet. 


M 

F. 

Total. 

Itai^imu,         ...           

„      Chraiic, 

a™™iPmird'i  ...  ■'■  ...  ■"  ...  ■"  ...  ■■■  ... 

T.U1 

43 

28 

10 
3 

3S 
8 

!5 

21 
71 

a 

S4 

69 
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METEOROLOGICAL    TABLES. 

—Showing  th«  number  of  inslaneat  o/fiiddm  changes  m  the  phoMT- 

of  Insanltff—in  rdalion  to  the  Hate  of— 
a.  The  Bnromder. 


Belween  28-40  and  28-50')        f    3  casts. 

28-50  = 

Much  Baia. 

26-50    „    28-60               5     „ 

28-60    „    28-70    _,J  26     „ 
28-70    „    28-80     "1  30     „ 

28  80    „    28-90          [10     „ 

28  90    „    2900 j        L    3     „ 

29-00  = 

Rain. 

29-00    „    29-10 1        (36     „ 

29-10    „    29  20          1     6     „ 

29-20    „    29-30  UoM2     „ 

29-30    „    29-40  [            8     „ 

29-40    „    29-50  J        1,18     .. 

29  50  ■= 

Change. 

29-50    „    29-601        f  ^7     „ 

29-60    „    29-70             21     „ 

29-70   „   29-80    52      7    „ 

29-80   „   2990             6     „ 

29-90    „   3000             1     „ 

30-00  = 

Fair. 

Total,     ...     209     „ 

■ 

Lowest  marling  of  Barometer,       

28-43 

Jl 

Highest       do.               do 

30-00 

m 

h.  The  Tkermometer, 


Between  SB'  and  39°    3  1  „  „^_ 
..        39-   „   40°    oP'^"'- 

Between  60°  and  61*  1  "i              ,.'  ! 
61°   „    62°  1                    - 

40=  „   41'   T] 

62°   „    63°  3         9  oUs! 

iV   „    42°    1 

„        63°   „    64°  2                    : 

42*   „    43°  18 

„        64°    „    65=  2  J 

43'  „    44°    3 



44'  „    45-14  1  ,„.^^ 
45'   „    46°    9  M^**^^' 

Total,     ...     209  <W 

46"  „   47°  22 

Lowest  actual  marking,    ...  SS"-! 

47°  „   48°2fl 

Highest          do.,              ...  7S:4M 

49*  „   49°  13 

49°   „    60°  11  J 

Lowest  niean  daily  marking,  38-.87 

60"    „    51°  141 

Highest            do.,              W.V, 

51°    „    62°  15 

62°   „    63°  13 

' 

53"   „    64"  10 

54°    „    56°    8  1,„^.^, 
55°   ;,    66°    4M3«"^*- 

LU 

56'   „    57°    1 

-M 

67-  „   58°    3 

68'  „   69°    4 

59'   „    60°    1 
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TABLE  I. — [CoNTiNtTBD]. — €.  Motsture. 


er  bright,  clear,  fair, 
dull,  lowering,  cloudy, 
variable,  ... 

mow,  sleet,  or  hail, 

•  ••                 •  •  • 

•  •  m                      •  •  • 

•  •  •                       •  •  • 

•  •  t                       •  •  • 

Total, 

78  cases. 

•  •  •                       *  •  a            V\t           ,, 

•  a  a                       •  •  a             X  v           ,, 

•  •  ■             .  •  *       OO      ,1 

•  •  •                         .  •  a       ^\JV            ,, 

d.  Winds. 

11  cases. 

west,                       .aa        26        „ 

east, ...         ...      6    „ 

p 

South-west, 28  cases. 

South-east, 32    „ 

nd  moderate  in            14?  cases. 

considerable  or  great,  causing  gusty,  breezy, 

or  stormy  weather,  in              62    „ 

ving  the  nature  of  the  sudden  changes  in  the  phases  of  Insanity 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Table. 


la — Excitement^  chiefly  in  regard  to — a.  Conduct. 
Milting  fellow-patients,  attendants,  or  officers ;  pugilistic,  bullying, 
iing  with  fists  ;  extreme  irritability ;  insubordination  ;  imperious, 
*ing,  and  haughty;  biting,  kicking,  and  scratching;  breaking 
furniture;  destroying  clouiing  or  bedding;  denuding;  propen- 
lance,  attitudinize,  or  gesticulate;  fits  of  laughter;  swallowing 
food — e.g.y  pieces  of  carpet,  combs,  grass,  &Ca ;  fugitive ;  erotic. 

h.  Language^ 

ly ;  loquacious ;  garrulous ;  argumentative ;  vituperative ;  obscene ; 
r ;   satire  ;   declamation  ;   diiBrespectfiil ;   imitative  ;   shouting  ; 

c.  Ideas. 
slopment  of  transient  and  unusual  delusions. 

d.  Muscular  exercise. 
flsant  hard  walking  or  running ;  rubbing  head ;  slapping  cheek ; 
gfeet 

2. — Depression,  chiefly  in  regard  to — a.  Conduct. 
:inate  abstinence  firom  food;  suicidal  attempts;  persistent  re- 
in bed  or  in  seclusion;  paanonate  weeping;  suUenness;  anti- 
peevishness;  querulousness ;  indolence. 

b.  Language. 
tnmity;  nostalgia. 

N 


\ 
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III. — Showing  the  Hate  of  the  Weatlier  at  Perth  and  throughout  Se 
land  during  the  first  five  months  of  1869 :  abstracted  from 
Monthly  Returns  of  the  Registrar^General   [for   ScotlandJ 
Births^  Deaths,  and  Marriages  [meteorological  observations'^. 

a.  State  of  tJie  Weather  at  and  around  Perth. 


Jan. 
29-82 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May 

1.  Barometer,  mean  marking, ... 

29-67 

29-65 

29*69 

29-9 

2.  Thermometer,         „ 

42-  5 

42-  6 

47-  4 

45-  8 

•  •• 

3.  Iiumidity,    ...         ••• 

67 

60 

82 

87 

72 

4*  xirairi|            •••         •••         ••• 

3-94 

2-37 

2-86 

3-55 

0-« 

Number  of  days  rain  fell, 

17 

15 

17 

14 

5 

5.  Winds,  number  of  days — 

North,     ...         ••• 

2 

1 

2 

I 

•  •• 

South-east, 

» •  *         • . . 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

South, 

*  •  •         ... 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

South-west, 

t . .         . .  • 

7 

7 

6 

4 

1 

w  est,      ... 

1 . .         .  • . 

10 

6 

16 

5 

•  •• 

North-west, 

>  •  •         • .  • 

6 

6 

3 

6 

••^ 

Calm  or  variablOj 

.  • . 

4 

6 

2 

4 

81  , 

North-east, 

■  •  •         •  • « 

•  •  • 

• .  • 

• . . 

1 

BM        f 

jc«a8i>,        •  •  • 

> . .         .  •  • 

•  •  « 

• .  • 

... 

2 

***        1 

6.  State  of  the  Weather  thro\ 

ughout  I 

Scotlanc 

i. 

/ 


1.  January, Unusually  warm,  rainy,  and  windy,  the  wind  coming  froM 

the  south  south-west. 

2.  February,... Unusual  amount  of  west  wind,  bringing  with  it  a  lov 

barometer,  high  temperature,  and  much  rain. 

3.  March, Charactenzed  even  more  intensely  than  last  month  bj  n 

unusual  amount  of  west  wind,  a  low  barometer^  mi 
high  temperature. 

4.  April, Characterized  signally  over  the  preceding  montha  br  flUl 

wind  replacing  a  large  proportion  of  west  wind  and 
north  wind  the  south,  causmg  north-east  and  south-Mfc 
winds  to  have  been  severely  felt,  thereby  lowering  tk 
mean  temperature, — making  the  month  altogethar  a 
most  trying  time  and  a  severe  check  on  the  adVanQing 
vegetation  of  the  previous  very  mild  season.  Bain 
above  the  average. 
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TABLE  III.— [Continued]. 
b.  State  of  the  Weather  throughout  Scotland, 


5.  May, 


.In  many  respects  unusual  and  even  unprecedented. 
Barometric  height  above  average  of  May  for  several 
years,  as  well  as  of  the  previous  months  of  1850 ;  while 
barometric  range  less  tnan  during  the  years  1856-7-8. 
Mean  temperature  also  above  average,  both  of  previ- 
ous months  of  1859  and  of  previous  Mays.  Humidity 
less  than  ever  before  noted  [we  presume  since  the 
Registration  Act  came  into  operation  in  January, 
1855].  Also  rain  deficient  beyond  precedent.  Wind 
with  an  abnormal  tendency  south-east,  and  strikingly 
wanting  in  ozone. 


\ 


IV. — Showing  the  form  of  Insanity  in  the  instances  referred  to  in 

Tables  I,  and  11. 


Mania,  Acute,  mostly  first  attacks  and  recent 
„      Puerperal,       ...         ...         ...         ... 

„      Chronic,  recurrent  or  paroxysmal. 

Monomania,     ... 

Dipsomania, 

cases,  in    36  instances. 
.         ...     10        „ 
.        ...    80        „ 
.        ...    20        „ 
...      4        „ 

Melancholia,    ... 

...    40        „ 

Dementia,  with  Paroxysmal  Mania, 

Qeneral  Paralysis,       

8        „ 
...     11        „ 

• 

209        „ 

CHAPLAIN'S    REPORT. 


Thb  Chaplain's  term  of  office  havins;  been  but  of  a  few  months'  dara- 
tion,  and  his  time  haviiij;  been  of  late  more  fully  occupied  than  usual, 
he  is  not  prepared  to  submit  a  long  or  full  Report.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure,  however,  that  he  presents  the  following : — 

The  services  on  week-days  have  been  regularly  performed  at  the  usual 
hour.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr  Lindsay,  the  exertions  of  the 
resident  officials  and  attendants,  and  tho  co-operation  of  the  patienti, 
Divine  service  has  been  perfonned  from  lialf-past  nine  to  half-past  ten 
on  Sabbaths,  to  suit  the  Chaplain*s  other  arrangements.  The  attendance 
at  these  is  very  good ;  larger,  however,  on  Sabbath  than  on  the  week- 
days, and  on  the  male  than  on  the  female  side.  On  no  occasion  ki 
anything  occurred  to  interrupt  the  service.  One  and  all  have  condodd 
themselves  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  taken  apparently  the  HvdieA 
interest  in  the  several  exercises. 

Tho  Sabbath  evening  class  continues  to  be  very  numerously  attended 
by  both  males  and  females,  and  to  be  very  ably  conducted  by  Mitf 
Shearer  and  one  of  the  patients.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  ao 
many  present  without  an  attendant,  repeating  a  few  verses  of  a  Psalm, 
and  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  with  extraordinary  fluency  and  ap- 
parent apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

The  Chaplain's  private  ministrations  are  of  a  peculiarly  difficult 
nature;  but  on  these  he  has  entered  with  a  humble  trust  on  God's 
promised  aid,  and,  he  would  hope,  to  the  profiting  of  the  patients. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  Chaplain  has  uniformly  received 
the  most  ready  and  willing  attention  from  all  the  officials. 
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Tis\  of  ^ffut-^Uiirers. 


1861-62. 


WILLIAM  PEDDIG,  Esq.  op  Blackritthvbx,  Cftairman, 


X)  I  la  E  o  T  o  la  s. 

L-EX43FPICIO. 

The  Uight  Hon.  tho  Eaul  op  KiNfrouLL,  Lord-Lieutonant  of  the  County  of  I'orlh. 

Kdvtabd  Stbatebabit  Gordon.  Esq  .  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Perth. 

HucJH  Barclay,  Knq.,  LL  Dj,Sheriff.Subst'tuto  of  the  County  of  Perth. 

William  Imrie,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of  the  City  of  Perth. 

Thouas  Richardson,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Guild  of  said  City. 

James  Dkwak,  E%q  ,  First  Bnilic  of  said  City. 

Alexander  Flemiso,  F)sq  ,  Convener  of  the  Trades  of  Perth 

Jamrs  SpoTTiffWOODE,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Soli<iti)rH,  PoilU. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Scott,  Minister  of  tho  East  Church,  Perth 

II, -LIFE  DIRECTORS. 

William  Pbddie,  Esq  of  Blackruthvon. 
Major-Gcneral  John  MraBAT  Belshbs,  Invermay  FIouso. 
John  Beatson  Bell.  E.sq.  of  Glenfarg. 
John  Marshall,  Esq  of  Rosemount.  Perth- 

IIL— ANNUAL  DIRECTORS. 

Sib  TH0M4S  Monceeifph, of  MoucreifTc,  Rarouot. 

JoHK  Murray  Dkummond.  Esq  ofMegi^inch. 

Charles  Geaham  Sidey,  Esq.,  P^rth. 

William  Ross.  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Perth. 

Sir  John  Stewart  Richardson,  of  Pitfour,  liaronet. 

James  Maxtone  Graham,  Esq.  of  Hcdgorton. 

Dayid  Craioie,  Esq.,  Banker,  Perth. 

Dr  Francis  I.  White,  Perth. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Mansfield. 

Georob  Stoddart,  Esq.  of  Ballendrick. 

David  Wedderspoon,  Esq ,  Solicitor,  Perth, 

William  Blair,  Esq.,  Blanufacturer,  Perth. 


COlsdIISdIITTEES 


William  Pbddie,  Esq. 
Mi^or-General  Belshbb. 
John  Marshall.  Esq. 
William  Ross,  Esq. 

II- 
WlLLIAM  Peddie,  Esq. 


I.-WEEKLY  COMMITTEE. 

D.  Craioje.  Esq. 
Dr  White. 

D.  Weedbrspoon.  Esq. 
William  Blaiu,  Esq. 

-HOUSE  VISITING  COMMITTEE. 
I      John  Marshall,  Esq.      |       David  Craioie.  Esq. 


W.  Laudbb  Lindsay,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Phusician. 

W.  C.  M'Intosh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Attittant  Physician  and  SuperinUndenU 

Rev.  John  Moodib,  Perth,  Chaplain,  ,  „ 

Messrs  Mackenzie  k  Dickson.  Solioiiors,  Perth,  Joint  Secretaries  and  Treasurers. 

Messrs  J.  A  R.  Moribon,  Accountants,  Perth,  Andititrs. 

Miss  Matilda  Giddinob.  Matron. 

Mils  AVK  MriBHBAD  Bbbasxb,  Housekeeper, 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


BT  TAB.  DIBBCT0R9  OV 


JAMS  lOJRBArS  ROYAL  ASTLUl 


FOR    IDNATICS. 


10th  JUNE,   I8(il 


It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  submit  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report  there  were  in  the  House 
205  patients  (100  males  and  105  females).  Since  then  62  patients 
have  been  admitted  (27  males  and  35  females).  The  total  number 
of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  267  (127  males 
and  140  females).  Of  this  number  29  have  recovered  (13  males 
and  16  females) ;  13  were  removed  improved  (7  males  and  6 
females) ;  13  were  removed  unimproved  (4  males  and  9  females) ; 
and  10  have  died  (6  males  and  4  females).  There  now  remain  in 
the  Asylum  202  patients  (97  males  and  105  females),  being  3  less 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The  difference  is  mainly  due 
to  the  excess  of  discharges  over  last  year,  which  excess  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  relieving  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  House,  and 
procuring  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  recent  and  urgent 
cases  by  causing  the  removal  of  some  chronic  and  harmless  cases 

appeared  disposable  in  private  houses  in  the  country. 


couferriiig  iuijioruint  benefits  < 
the  pact  rear  il  has  been  cod 
mcoeu ;  and  tbey  eanMstlf  ti 
ring,  it  mftj  long  continne  to  ei 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN 


FOR  THE  YEAR   1860-1. 


There  has  been  no  material  abatement  or  diminution  in  the  continuance 
plethora  of  residents^  under  which  the  Institution  has  suffered  ttoiToflnrtii 
for  some  years — no  considerable  reduction  in  our  present  popula- 
tion  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year.  We  must  still  regard 
the  House  as  overcrowded — a  state,  which  is  only  tolerable  and 
tolerated  on  the  ground  that  our  refusal  to  admit  patients  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  our  possible  accommodation  would  be  attended 
by  greater  evils  to  the  patients  refused  than  those  of  overcrowding 
in  a  large  public  institution.  The  mean  daily  number  of  patients, 
which  has  steadily  been  increasing  annually  since  1855,  is  this 
year  201*402,  as  contrasted  with  196-007  last  year;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  an  excess  in  favour  of  this  year  of  5*395.  This 
represents  nearly  the  maximum  number  we  have  been  able  to 
acconunodate.  We  had  fixed  this  maximum  at  200  patients  in 
round  numbers — 100  of  either  sex;  but  so  many  urgent  cases  have 
presented  themselves,  and  under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  that 
we  have  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  room  for  several 
more,  and  accordingly  our  population  has  sometimes  been  so  high 
as  104  males  and  106  females.*  The  latter  sex  has  thus  prepon- 
derated :  it  has  done  so  throughout  the  year — it  does  so  still. 


*  The  maximum  number  of  males— 104— occurred  on  the  llth  August,  1880 1  of 
femalea— 106— on  2d  Janua]7,  1861.  Tbo  minimum  number  of  males— 92— on  lltb 
Hay,  1861 ;  of  females— 91— on  Ist  April,  1861. 


■isutia-       As  coutrasttiJ  with  the  yaat  six  ^ears,  Uie  followiog  p 

Mhibita  concisely  the  moat  important   statistical  results  of  the 
year  18G0-1:— 


TEAB. 

K 

1 

1 

lesfl-s 

I8iS-6 
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Our  ceostisof  Juuc,  ISOO,  Hhowcd  a  total  of  205  patients  tluo 
re^dent  (100  malea  and  lOS  femalea).  G2  admiaaions  during  tb( 
past  year  {27  males  nud  3^  fenialea)  have  placed  in  all  267  pertoM 
under  our  charge  during  18CU-1  (127  males  and  liO  females). 
This  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  is  larger  than  at 
any  former  period  in  tlio  liiatory  of  the  InBtituUou.  Tha  dii- 
charge  of  53  persona  during  the  year  that  lias  expired  (24  raalci 
and  31  females),  and  the  deaths  of  10  (6  males  and  4  femalet), 
leave,  ae  our  presout  pnpulatiou,  212  persons  (97  malea  Kod  105 
females).  This  iiunilier  fulls  ver)-  slightly  short  of  the  currecpoud- 
ing  numlii'i-a  lant  year.  Tbu  discrtpuncy  or  difference  is  mainly 
due  to  the  excess  of  discharges  tliis  year  over  lost  year ;  whid 
excess  has  arisen  from  the  necessity  vre  have  lately  felt  of  relieviiig 
the  orercrowded  state  of  the  House,  and  procuring  acoommodation 
for  the  reception  of  urgent,  leccnt,  acute  cases,  by  causing  the 
removal  of  such  of  our  chronic,  industrious,  harmless,  or  other 
inmates  as  appeared  moat  disposable  iu  private  bouses  in  tiw 
count i-y  or  otherwise. 

The  subjoined  summary  exhibits  tlio  relative  number  of  i^ipli- 
catious  for,  and  of  refusals  of,  admission  in  18G0-1,  as  oompued 
with  the  two  previous  years : — 
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From  this  summary  it  appears  that  thero  has  been  a  decrease 
daring  18G0,  both  in  the  number  of  applications  for,  and  of 
refusals  of,  admission.  This  is  very  fortunate,  for  our  ability  to 
admit  has,  from  our  constantly  more  or  less  crowded  condition, 
depended  mainly  on  temporary  decrements  in  our  population 
caused  by  discharges  or  deaths.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  refuse  admission — on  the  plea  of  want  of  space— in 
1 7  cases ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  3  of  these  were  Private 
Patients — ^this  being  the  first  year  dunng  which  such  a  proced- 
ure in  the  case  of  private  patients  has  been  found  necessary.  Tn 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  are  disposed  to  give  a  preference  to 
this  class  of  cases — the  non-pauper  class — inasmuch  as  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  Institution  is  to  accommodate  solely  this  class, 
for  whom  we  believe  there  is  less  adequate  provision  by  society  or 
by  Grovemment  than  for  the  strictly  pauper  class. 

Our  overcrowded  condition  is  becoming  chronic — that  is  to  say,  Chronicity  o 

our  crowueil 

it  has  lasted  now  less  or  moi*e  for  three  years;  but  its  evils  or  condition  an 

its  evils. 

disadvantages  are  not  the  less  acutely  felt  from  its  chronicity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  this  cause  partly,  and 
partly  to  other  influences,  to  which  we  will  subsequently  refer — 
a  very  marked  deterioration  in  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  bygone  year,  as  indicated  by  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  minor  ailments  among  our  residents.  Such  over- 
crowding, moreover,  renders  impossible  the  isolation  of  the 
diseased  in  the  event  of  epidemics ;  it  interferes  with  the  proper 
dassification  of  patients ;  it  prevents  due  ventilation  and  cleansing; 
and  it  delays  painting  and  repairs^  besides  important  alterations 
on  the  premises,  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
might  be  carried  on. 

We  have  every  reason  to  look  for  complete  relief  from  the  evils,  J^^WJ^*"  ^^ 
to  which  we  have  above  adverted,  when  the  various   District 
Asylums  of  Scotland  are  erected,  especially  that  for  our  own 
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zeoiidciits  or  patientB ;  and  the  experienoe  of  the  paat  three  year?, 
and  more  especially  of  the  past  year,  shows  the  imperatiye  neces- 
■tj  of  reUeving  in  some  way  our  plethora  of  patients,  hoth  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  those  resident,  and  to 
the  reception  of  new  cases  of  an  acute,  urgent  kind.  The  con- 
■deration  of  the  hest  means  of  applying  to  ourselves  this  relief  has 
been  to  us  a  suhject  of  much  anxiety.  The  question  that  most 
obyionsly  offers  itself  for  solution  or  reply  at  the  outset  is — 
Whether  there  are  not  many  patients  presently  in  the  Institution 
who  might,  with  advantage  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  puhlio, 
be  discharged  or  removed  therefrom  ?  The  answer  is  prompt — 
There  are;  but  the  difficulty  is,  to  manage  their  removal  so  as  to 
fleciire  this  advantage  to  the  patients  themselves — so  as  to  place NonreooTered 
them,  in  other  words,  in  more,  instead  of  less,  favorable  sanitary  Patienti. 
eonditions.  There  are  two  classes  of  patients,  at  least,  in  this 
aensey  legitimately  removabla  The  first  class  embraces  cases 
which  are  becoming  chronic — which  have  been  resident  here  for  a 
considerable  period  without  material  benefit,  where  benefit  may 
nevertheless  be  expected,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  from  change  of 
scene — and  where,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  transference  to  another  Asylum  is  an  experiment  Trausfen  to 
worthy  of  a  triaL  •  The  second  class  is  a  much  larger  one,  and°  ^'  ^  **"*' 
eonaistB,  for  the  most  part,  of  chronic,  confirmed  cases,  many  of 
whom  are  imbeciles  or  idiots — many  of  them  harmless,  others 
more  or  less  industrious  and  self-supporting,  but  all  of  whom 
might,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  appropriately  treated  or  lodged  in 
private  houses  in  the  country,'  trnder  suitable  provisions,  to  which  Trausfera  to 
we  will  subsequently  recur.  Both  these  classes,  in  regard  to  theingUouset. 
difficulties  which  interfere  with  their  discharge  or  removal,  may 
be  divided  into  their  natural  sections  of  private  and  pauper 
patients — the  difficulties  in  the  case  Of  the  former  being  much 
less  than,  if  not  somewhat  of  a  different  kind  from,  those  in  that 
of  the  latter.  These  difficulties  we  will  immediately  consider 
more  at  length.  Meanwhile,  we  may  state  that  we  have  endea- 
voured to  overcome  them  by  all  the  more  gentle  means  at  our 
command  —  by  persuasion,  advice,  recommendation  —  by  every 
means^  indeed,  short  of  compulsion.  So  far  as  we  have  heard,  in 
all  oases  of  removal  of  non-recovered  patients  at  our  suggestion, 
the  result  has  been  satisfactory,  either  in  so  fiu:  as  the  recovery  or 
the  greater  happiness,  usefulness,  or  comfort  of  the  patient  was 
oonoemed ;  or  in  so  &r  as  the  patients'  relatives  or  guardians, 
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cortain  remediable  evils,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  will 
return  in  another  portion  of  this  report,  and  which  are  undoubted 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  boarding  non-recovered  insane  paupers  in 
private  country  houses.     Our  overcrowded  state  has  further  beenTransfcnto 
relieved  by  the  tranRfercnce,  not  at  our  instance,  of  3  non-recovered  private  A^lu 
paupers  to  the  lunatic  wards  of  Poorhouses :  of  1  to  another  public 
Asylum  :  of  1  to  one  of  the  private  Asylums  of  Musselburgh  :  of  2 
to  the  private  homes  of  relatives.      To  this  we  have  to  add  the 
relief  obtained  quarterly  in  the  form  of  recovery-discharges  and 
deaths.     But  the  insufficiency  or  inadequacy  of  all  these  means  of  Inadequa<gr  c 
relief  will  probably  become  apparent  when  we  state  that,  whereas  of  B/^et 
at  the  termination  of  last  quarter,  on  Ist  April,  1861,  the  dis- 
charges,  removals,  and  deaths,  had  reduced  our  population  to  191 
(97  males  and  94  females);  and  whereas  since  that  date  the 
number  of  males  has  been  further  reduced,  by  2  deaths  and  3 
removals  or  discharges,  to  92,  such  has  been  the  demand  for  accom- 
modation by  urgent  cases  on  the  female  side,  that  within  a  few 
weeks — by  15th  May — the  number  of  females  had  again  mounted 
up  to  lOo,  being  an  increase  of  11  during  a  period  of  six  weeks,  or 
about  2  per  week ;  and  at  the  present  date  we  are  virtually  as 
greatly  overcrowded  quoad  females,  and  as  much  involved  in  diffi- 
culty as  ever.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  cannot  trust  for 
more  than  temporary  and  slight  relief  to  the  numbers  of  recovery- 
discharges — of  deaths — of  patients   removed,  whether  improved 
or  unimproved,  by  relatives  at  their  own  instance  and  on  their 
own  responsibility — of  paupers  transferred,  from  motives  of  eco- 
nomy, to  other  Asylums,  public  or  private,  or  to  the   lunatic 
departments  of  Poorhouses — or  of  those  which  are  transferred  to 
other  Asylums  or  to  private  homes  at  our  instance  or  on  our  recom- 
mendation.    One  other  means  remains  to  be  tried — and  that  is  "  a 
last  resort" — compulsory  removal.     Every  obligant  for  the  board  Compoisory 
of  a  patient  signs  a  formal  bond,  whereby  he  comes  trnder  promise, 
inter  alia^  to  remove  a  given  patient,  whenever  required  simply  to 
do  so  by  the  Directors,  without  any  right  of  inquiry  or  complaint 
by  such  obligant  as  to  the  cause  of  such  requirement  or  order  on 
the  part  of  such  Directors.     Practically,  however,  the  Directors 
seldom  or  never  avail  themselves  of  this  power  or  provision  unless 
in  special  cases,  and  then  they  have  generally  no  reason  for  object- 
ing to  assign  the  cause  of  their  requisition.      Fully  aware  of  the 
equally  crowded  state  of  most  other  Asylums,  convinced  of  the 
inadequate  provision  for  the  insane  poor  in  poorhouses,  and  still 
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evidentlj  and  infinitely  to  the  latter.  In  another  class  the  friends 
simply  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  lodging  and 
eofltodiera^  without  evincing  the  slightest  disposition  to  overcome 
either  obstacle,  and  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  a  sine  qua 
non  of  such  dwelling  is  isolation  and  inaccessibility.  In  a  third, 
they  assert  they  have  seen  other  anylums,  and  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied the  patients  cannot  be  better  tended  than  where  they  are, 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  experiment,  and  are  quite  gratified  by 
present  results.  In  a  foui'th,  they  complain  that  .such  transference 
would  remove  the  patient  from  their  own  supervision  and  visitation, 
this  being,  in  fiict,  the  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  :'* 
for,  although,  in  some  cases,  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  for  pa- 
tients to  be  visited  regularly  or  frequently  by  friends,  in  others  it 
is  quite  the  reverse.  In  a  fifth,  they  grudge  the  small  additional 
outlay  that  would  be  entailed  in  travelling,  in  procuring  fresh 
schedules,  or  in  the  higher  rates  of  board  elsewhere ;  in  cases,  we 
mean,  where  the  friends  could  perfectly  afford  such  outlay ;  for 
where  they  can  not  we  sympathise  with  them  most  sincerely,  and 
indeed,  in  such  circumstancea,  would  not  recommend  at  all  this 
form  of  procedure.  And  in  a  sixth,  there  is  an  indefinite  fear  of 
injury  or  accident  from  any  inteiference  with  existing  arrange- 
ments. Be  it  observed  that  these  difficulties,  of  whatever  nature, 
are  all  manu&ctured  by  the  friends  of  the  patient ;  there  is  no 
legal  obstacle— none  on  our  part 

But,  in  the  case  of  non-recovered  paupers,  it  is  somewhat  other-  Transfers  of 
wise ;  the  difficulties  are  more  numerous,  more  extrinsic,  but  ne-   ^^^^' 
vertheless  far  from  insuperable,  in  reality,  whatever  they  may 
appear  to  the  imagination  of  the  guardians  of  insane  paupers.    The  Difficulties. 
difficulties,  real  or  apparent^  are  mainly  the  following : — 1.  There 
is  a  circular  of  the  Board  of  Limacy,  dated  8th  June,  1858,  and 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  In  consequence  of  the  attention  of  the  Legal 
Board  having  been  directed  to  several  cases  in  which  pauper  pa- 
tients have  been  discharged  from  asylums  un-recoveredy  I  am  di- 
rected by  them  to  request  tliat,  in  future,  you  will  not  allow  any 
pauper  patient  to  he  removed^  unlets  recovered,,  until  the  sanction  Bond  of  Ua 
qf  this  Board  to  his  discharge  is  produced  hy  the  party ^  at  whose 
instance  the  patient  is  to  be  removed."    A  letter  from  the  same 
Board,  referring  to  a  particular  patient,  dated  28th  December, 
1858,  instructs  further : — **  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
Board  do  not  interfere  with  the  transfer  of  patients  from  one 
Asylum  to  another.     All  that  they  require  is,  that  their  sanction 
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modation  for  the  insane  poor.     This  difficulty  is  one  in  which  we 
fully  sympathise,  and  which  we  fully  understand :   it  is  one  of 
sach  importance,  and  is  so  fundamental  and  essential,  that  we 
propose  reverting  to  the  subject  in  discussing  means  of  obviating 
the  difficulty  in  another  section  of  this  Report,  under  the  head  of 
**  Parochial  Cottage  Sanatoria"  [pages  64  and  seq.]    4.  The  know-coii;tra«t  bo- 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  Asylum  physician  that,  however  well  adSSpifnew 
patient  may  behave  in  an  Asylum,  and  however  suitable  he  mayj^/?^*' 
appear  to  be  for  residing,  with  advantage  to  himself  and  without 
danger  to  the  public,  in  a  private  house,  yet  the  change  from 
aaylum  discipline  and  asylum  life  may  be  attended  or  followed 
by  results  that  could  not  have  been  predicted,  and  that  can  only 
be  regarded  as  unfortunate  and  non-preventible.      An  Asylum  Relative 
j^ysidan  is  by  the  law  threatened  with  all  manner  of  pains  and^^vulm  *^ 
penalties  for  errors  of  omission  or  commission  in  the  discharge  of  ^^^"*^***'*  ^ 
his  difficult  and  delicate  professional  duties;  he  is  subject  to  public 
reprehension  for  results  over  which  he  too  frequently  has  no 
control ;  he  is  geneitiUy  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
non-recovered  patient  may  be  placed  on  removal — of  the  character 
of  his  custodiers,  for  instance,  or  the  suitability  of  his  dwelling ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  but  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  bo 
chary"  in  assuming  the  responsibility,  entire  or  partial,  of  recom- 
mending non-recovered  pauper  patients  to  be  removed    from 
Asylums  to  be  boarded  in  private  houses.     A  certain  amount  of 
responsibility  he  must  necessarily  incur.     A  patient's  guardians 
have  a  right  to  look  to  him  for  a  report  on  his  condition  while 
under  treatment  in  the  Asylum ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  should  be 
for  the  parochial  medical  officers,  or  for  physicians  appointed  for  Parochial 
the  purpose  by  the  parochial  authorities,  after  consultation  with    ^ 
the  Asylum  physician  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  patient's 
whole  history  as  an  Asylum  inmate — after  satisfying  themselves 
as  to  his  future  custodiers  and  dwelling-place,  occupation,  diet, 
and  80  forth — to  determine  whether  and  how  far  a  given  case  is  a 
suitable  one  for  removal  to  a  given  private  house,  and  to  certify 
accordingly.     This  responsibility,  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  should  be  properly  shared  by  the  Inspector  of 
Poor,  the  Parochial  Board,  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
5.  The  indisposition  or  absolute  refusal  of  certain  patients  to  leave  Refiiiai  of 
the  Asylum  to  be  boarded  in  private  country  homes.     This  may  A^yiom.  ^  ^ 
appear  the  strangest  and  least  comprehensible  difficulty  of  all; 
and,  though  it  does  not  frequently  arise,  it  is  nevertheless  real, 
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however,  she  threatened  Buioide  (and  she  subsequently  attempted 
it  hj  drowniiig  in  a  neighbouring  river)  if  she  was  not  at  once 
sent  back  to  the  Asylum.  She  came  back  to  us  in  a  state  of  acute 
Mania,  which  was  long  in  subsiding ;  but  she  is  now,  as  she  was 
jnior  to  her  last  discharge,  one  of  our  best  laundry  or  gallery- 
assistants — active,  intelligent,  industrious,  most  useful,  and  a  great 
favourite.  Well  as  she  appears  io  be,  and  well  as  she  behaves  Dangers  of 
herself  here,  theie  is  almost  an  absolute  certainty,  in  our  opinion,  Rexnoni!'^ 
'•hat  her  discharge  would  be  attended  with  similar  resulirs — by  an 
ittack  of  Suicidal  Melancholia,  or  of  furious  and  dangerous  Mania. 
Such  cases  teach  us  that  great  caution  is  neoessary  in  placing  the 
non-recovered,  and  even  sometimes  the  apparently  recovered,  in- 
sane in  private  houses  in  country  districts  where,  in  general,  there 
is  an  absence  of  proper  control  or  discipline,  with  defective  sanitary 
arrangements. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases  in  this  Asylum — and  we  Patients  guit 
believe  in  every  asylum,  the  more  in  proportion  usually  to  the  age  treatment. 
of  the  asylum,  in  which  it  is  right  to  try  the  experiment  of  removal 
on  probation  by  transferring  them  to  a  private  country  house, 
each  house  and  custodier  being  suitable  to  the  particular  Patient 
removed,    A  non-recovered  Pauper  suitable  for  such  a  transfer  can  Transfers  am 
readily  be  removed  under  Schedule  D^  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy. 
This  purports  to  be  for  the  *'  Transfer  of  a  Pauper  Lunatic  from 
an  asylum  to  a  Private  House  as  a  single  Patient,'*  founded  on  the 
fiftct  that  he  or  she  "  remains  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement, 
but  is  now  a  proper  person  for  care  and  treatment  as  a  single  Pa- 
tient in  a  Private  House."     Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  Restriction  o 
that  the  restriction  of  the  benefit  of  transfer  to  a  single  Patient  in  a  ing  Houses  t 
Private  House  seems  to  us  to  be  a  great  error  on  the  part  either 'tffi?.  ^ 
of  our  present  law  anent  lunatics,  or  of  its  administrators.     In 
certain  cases  such  segregation  might  be  necessary  or  advisable,  in 
the  majority  it  is  probably  most  mischievious,  besides  most  exjien- 
aive.   This  will  appear  more  fully  from  our  remarks  on  "  Parochial 
cottage  Sanatoria,**  a  main  feature  of  which  would  be  the  associa- 
tion of  several  Patients  under  the  same  roof, — such  association 
being  commendable  both  on  the  ground  of  advantage  to  the  Pa- 
tient and  of  advantage  or  economy  to  the  ratepayer.     This  is  the 
main  objection  we  have  to  Schedule  D^  :  but  it  appears  to  us  se- 
riously to  interfere  with  the  proper  treatment  at  home  of  the 
insane  poor.     This  schedule  is,  however,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  may  be  accepted  meanwhile  as  an  instalment  of  what 
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occur  from  a  given  transfer  :  he  incurs  greater  responsibility  by 
not  making  the  experiment,  than  by  making  it,  when  the  suggestion 
IB  macle  to  him,  or  when  he  is  aware  of  its  feasibility  in  cei*tain 
cases ;  and  in  the  case  of  relapse  of  the  patient — of  danger  being 
threatened,  or  of  accident  occurring — the  Asylum  from  which  the 
transfer  took  place  would  at  once,  under  the  circumstances,  re-ad- 
xnit  a  given  case.  It  was  under  the  schedule  in  question  that 
.  9  patients  were  removed  duiing  the  past  year  to  be  boarded  in 
private  houses — 7  at  our  instance,  and  2  at  those  of  the  Parochial 
authorities  or  of  the  patients'  friends  actiog  on  the  said  authorities. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  bad  effects  of  such  transfers,  where  they 
oecmrred  in  suitable  cases :  while  we  might  point  to  many  very 
good  results.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Schedule  D^.  Extension  o 
is  not  acted  upon,  or  made  serviceable,  to  the  extent  it  should  be,  der  sohedui 
and  that  consequently  many  patients  are  left  in  Asylums  who 
might  be  more  economically,  and,  altogether,  more  appropriately 
treated  out  of  them.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  various  ways, 
to  indicate  to  Inspectors  of  Poor  the  advantages  of  such  transfers 
and  the  freedom  from  risk  to  themselves.  But  it  has  only  been 
in  the  case  of  a  few  of  those  of  immediately  neighbouring  parishes, 
— ^whom  we  have  seen  personally  and  repeatedly — where  we  have 
given  assurance  of  ready  readmission  in  case  of  relapse,  and  where 
^we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  supervising  all  the  steps  of  pro- 
cedure, that  the  experiment  has  been  made  at  alL  Inspectors  at 
a  distance,  with  whom  we  have  had  opportunity  of  communicat- 
ing only  by  letter,  have  shown  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  bestir 
themselves  in  the  matter :  nor  do  we  believe  they  will  till  com- 
pelled. We  are,  however,  very  desirous  of  bringing  this  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  higher  Parochial  authorities,  and 
with  this  view  we  would  point  out  the  following  advantages  as  Advantages 
likely  to  arise,  and  as  having  already  arisen,  from  such  transfers  in 
proper  cases : — 1.  There  is  a  great  saving  effected  by  the  Parochial 
exchequer,  it  being  much  more  economical  to  board  patients  in  Economical 
country  cottages  than  in  expensive  a^lums.  Besides,  in  most,  or 
at  least  many  cases,  the  patient  is  able  to  contribute  by  his  labour, 
to  some  extent,  to  his  own  subsistence  :  and  this  adds  to  the  sav- 
ing effected  in  board.  2.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  sometimes  Medical. 
greater  to  the  patiert ;  or,  in  incurable  cases,  his  comfort  and  use- 
fulness are  materially  augmented.  He  is  gratified  by  the  idea,  as  Moral 
well  as  by  the  reality,  of  freedom :  proud  that  he  is  independent 
and  able  to  support,  or  help  to  support  himself:  his  life  is  altogether 
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moi*e  homelike  and  natural.  Wc  Lave  already  shown  how  such 
ti'anafers  directly  benefit  this  Institution,  hut  we  have  further  ta 
remark,  that  whatever  benefits  the  Institution,  benefits  the  iiUMUie 
of  the  district  which  sun*ounds  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  our  relief  from  chronic  and  hopeless  cases — qoiet^ 
harmless,  or  industrious  patients — the  gi'cater  b  the  amount  of 
space  at  our  disposal,  and  the  greater  our  ability,  therefore^  to 
admit  fresh  and  urgent  cases.  TliLs  Institution  thus  becomes  more 
extensively  useful.  At  present,  fresh,  urgent  cases  must  seek 
admission  into  other  asylums,  generally  at  greater  cost ;  and  the 
remoteness  from  this  district  of  such  asylums  is  in  many  other 
ways  a  source  of  evil  or  discomfort.  Tlio  effecting  of  such  transfers 
is  thus  alike  the  interest  of  the  Parochial  authorities,  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Institution,  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  and  the  public ;  and 
we  hope,  from  what  wc  have  said,  that  Inspectors  will  now  hav© 
no  difRculty  in  perceiving  that,  in  carrying  out  transfers  in  snii- 
able  cases,  they  are  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the  Parochial 
exchequer,  to  which  they  are  ever,  in  the  first  instance,  aliTe,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  patient ;  while  they  are  acting  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  views  both  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  [T7rfc  iti  Third 
Annual  Report,  pp.  31-37]  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Institution.  We  tnist,  then^  that  the  Parochial  authori- 
ties will  harmoniously  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Lunacy  and 
with  ourselves  in  carrying  out  measures  in  all  respects  so  salutary 
and  desirable,  whether  regarded  in  an  economical  or  medical  point 
of  view. 

The  Admissions  during  the  past  year  amount  to  G2  (27  males 
and  35  females).  This  number  is  larger  by  5  than  last  year ;  bnt 
it  is  smaller  than  during  1858-0  or  1857-8.  In  connection  with 
this  comparative  smallness,  however,  must  bo  borne  in  mind  our 
less  ability  to  admit  from  the  increase  in  the  mean  daily  number 
of  patients  under  treatment  and  from  our  habitually  crowded 
state.  The  number  of  refusals  of  admission  during  the  current 
year  [18G1]  has  been  greater  proportionally  than  that  stated  nnder 
the  head  of  1860  at  page  9  hereof.  17  patients  have  been  refoaed 
admission  since  January  last,*  being  at  the  rate  of  about  40  per 
annum  ;  in  addition  to  which  an  application  for  the  admiasuon  of 
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several  private  patients — neither  the  sex  nor  number  of  whom  was 

specified — could  not  be  entertained, — all  from  want  of  room.     As  Admissions  ia 

^  xi-i*iji*'i.  'jii^i  1*       relation  to  sex, 

in  former  years,  the  female  admissions  have  considerably  predomin-  age,  && 
ated  over  the  male.  This  was  well  illustrated  recently,  as  has 
been  already  shown  on  page  8  hereof.  On  1st  April  our  popula- 
tion was  reduced  to  191  (97  males  and  94  females) — the  latter 
being  in  a  minority  of  3.  By  15th  May,  such  had  been  the 
demand  for  the  admission  of  females,  that  our  female  population 
had  risen  to  105 — being  an  increase  of  11  patients  iu  six  weeks ; 
while  the  males,  instead  of  increasing,  had  decreased  by  5,  or  stood 
at  92.  The  result  was,  that  at  the  date  last  mentioned,  it  was 
again  necessary  to  refuse  admission  to  female  patients,  while  for 
nudes  a  considerable  amount  of  space  was  vacant.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year — viz.,  267 — 
there  has  been  an  excess  of  females  over  males  in  the  proportion 
of  140  to  127.  The  single  patients  admitted  did  not,  as  usual, 
predominate  over  the  married  and  widowed — the  latter  numbering 
32,  the  former  30.  More  patients  were  admitted  of  ages  between 
30  and  40  than  between  50  and  60  ;  but,  while  32  were  admitted 
of  ages  under,  30  were  admitted  of  ages  above,  40.  In  regard  to 
the  duration  of  insanity  prior  tq  admission,  we  have  again  to 
record,  with  gratification,  that,  while  in  20  cases  the  insanity  on 
admission  had  been  of  longer  duration  than  six  months,  in  42,  or 
more  than  twice  as  many,  it  had  been  under  this  period ;  in  24, 
indeed,  under  a  month ;  and  this  circumstance  throws  light  on 
the  relative  fact  of  the  high  proportion  of  recoveries  during  the 
past  year.  34  out  of  a  total  of  62 — that  is,  more  than  half  the 
patients  admitted — had  exhibited,  prior  to  admission,  or  have  since 
exhibited,  more  or  less  strong  suicidal  or  homicidal  propensities,  or  Suicidal  mui 
both :  some  of  them  have  made  repeated  attempts,  especially  at  pc^itTeB^  ^^^ 
flaidde,  iji  a  great  variety  of  ways  since  admission.  The  statement 
that  no  accident  has  occurred  during  the  year  through  the  mani- 
festation of  these  propensities  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
watchfulness  and  zeal  of  our  attendants — a  portion  of  our  staff  vigilance  of 

«...  'xji-  J         /•ji  x»  .1      Attondants  an< 

SO  subject  to  unmerited  abuse  and  unfounded  accusations  on  the  its  results. 
part  of  patients,  or  others,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this 
or  any  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  our  obligations  to  them, 
and  our  own  high  sense  of  the  value  of  their  difficult  labours. 

The  Recoveries  during  the  year  amounted  to  29  (13  males  and  Recoveries— 
16  females)— the  total  being  greater  by  7  than  that  of  last  year. 
Calculated  on  the  number  of  admissions,  the  recoveries  constitute 
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Terity  of  the  winter  :   the  marked  deterioration  in  the  general 
healUi  of  our  community,  as  indicated  by  the  prevalence  of  various 
minor  ailments,  as  well  as  in  contrast  with  the  number  of  deaths 
in  former  years,  when  our  population  was  less  than  it  has  been 
tliroughout  the  past  year,  our  mortality  has  been   very  small, 
amounting  to  10  persons,  6  males  and  4  females.    It  is  slightly  less 
proportionally  than   during  last  year,  and  less  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  than  in  1857--8  and  1858-9.    This  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  measures  taken  to  obviate  the  effects  of  unfavour- 
able meteorological  conditions,  especially  as  to  temperature  and 
moisture,  on  the  general  health  of  our  community  were  pro  tanto 
BnooeasfuL     The  subject  of  meteorology,  in  connection  with  mor-  Meteoroiof^cai 
tality  and  disease,  we  regard  as  of  great  importance ;  and  so  re-  h?fluendng^ 
garding  it,  we  have  this  year  introduced  Table  VI.  into  our  Ap-  ^^^'^'^^'y- 
pendix,  which  is  useful  for  reference  in  relation  to  our  remarks 
both  on  the  mortality  and  on  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  our 
community  during  the  year.     The  Registrar  General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  his  Summaiy  for  1860,  remarks,  page  5, 
'^  The  year  1860  was  one  remarkable  for  its  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, and  just  as  remarkable  for  the  deadly  influence  which  these 
exerted  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  8  principal  towns  of  Scotland. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  weather  during  the  year  were 
low  mean  temperature,  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
<]uite  unusual  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  and   a  consequent 
acantiness  of  westerly  breezes,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
an  intensity  of  cold  greater  than  has  been  experienced  in  this 
country  during  the  present  century.     These  adverse  agencies  re- 
acted on  the  public  health  in  a  most  prejudicial  manner,  and  were 
the  main  agencies  which  caused  the  deaths  during  the  year  so  far 
to  exceed  those  of  former  years.    In  Scotland,  the  observations  of 
a  few  years  have  shown  that  "weather^  as  exhibited  more  especially 
in  the  mean  monthly  temperature^  has  much  more  to  do  with  the 
number  of  deaths,  than  diseases  of  any  class  whatever, ^^    But,  while, 
on  the  large  scale,  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  direct  connection  between 
meteorological  conditions  and  mortality,  on  the  small  scale  it  is 
frequently  the  reverse.     The  mortality  in  our  community  during  Mortality  in  re 
the  year,  for  instance,  did  not  apparently  stand  in  any  precise  or  of  yeL-,  ^  &c! 
tnu»able  relation  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  for,  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  November,   there  were  no 
deaths ;  while  there  were  1  in  December,  1  in  March,  1  in  Octo- 
ber, 2  in  August,  3  in  April,  and  2  in  May.     The  effect  of  the 
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patients  in  to  die,  they  are  taken  out  to  die,  the  relatived  preferring  ncmovais  of 
that  the  last  sad  scenes  should  occur  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  home,  tie^ius.  "  ^ 
and  that  the  last  sad  rites  should  be  administered  by  their  own 
dearest  and  nearest  relatives.  Such  cases  arc  generally  those  in 
which  a  fatal  issue  can  be  pretty  safely  predicted  sometime  before- 
hand, and  where  the  patient  can  be  removed,  while  yet  in  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  physical  strength — able  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  traveUing.  In  only  one  case  was  such  a  removal  effected  during 
the  year;  in  a  second  it  was  contemplated,  but  death  occurred  while 
there  were  some  delays  in  the  necessary  preparations  by  the  rela- 
tives. In  the  case  first  alluded  to,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its  Pro^niosis  in 
probable  stage,  and  its  probable  issue,  were  predicted  before  the  alysiT^ 
patient  was  seen,  simply  from  the  description  of  the  relatives.  1 1 
was  a  characteristic  case  of  General  Paralysis,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  mistaken  by  an  Asylum  Physician  of  any  experience. 
The  patient  was  placed  here  for  some  weeks ;  our  opinion  fully 
confiimed,  and  the  issue  more  confidently  foretold.  He  was  re- 
moved while  yet  comparatively  strong  :  at  home  became  stronger, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  difiiculty  and  uneasiness 
to  his  friends,  who  supposed  he  was  rapidly  recovering.  His 
friends  communicated  with  us  regarding  their  difficulties,  when 
we  assured  them  that  the  excitement  described  by  them  would 
in  all  probability  be  followed  by  corresponding  exhaustion^  Rapidity  of  fkui 
or  collapse  and  that  the  fatal  issue  might  bo  less  distant  than 
they  then  anticipated.  And  within  a  few  weeks  more  we  heard, 
with  no  surprise,  of  the  fatal  issue  in  question. 

In  8  of  the  deaths  post  mortem  examiuations  were  sanctioned  pathology  of 
and  made.     Some  of  these  are  of  great  interest  from  the  Patho-  "**"*  ^' 
logical  conditions  exhibited.      One  was  particularly  so  from  the 
number  of  points  or  questions  of  importance  to  the  medical  jurist 
and  the  surgeon,  to  which  it  gives  rise.     It  was  a  case  of  Rupture  caac  of  Eupture 
of  the  Ileum,  with  acute  Peritonitis  and  fcecal  extravasation  ;  the  peculiar  compU- 
pecnliarity  being  that  the  peritonitic  pus  and  the  fluid  foeces,  which  **  *°"** 
had  escaped  from  the  ruptured  bowel,  made  their  way  into  a  very 
old-atanding  Inguinal  Hernial  sac,  which,  from  its  contents,  and 
from  the  general  symptoms,  gave  rise  to  all  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  acute  strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia.     The  case  is  further 
interesting  in  respect  of  the  absence  of  external  marks  of  injury 
to  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  duration  of  life  subsequent  to  the 
]>eriod  when  the  fcecal  extravasation  must  have  occun*ed.     This  is 
obviously  not  the  place  for  entering  upon  'minute  auatomical, 
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surgical,  or  pathological  details,  or  for  pointing  out  their  betrings 
on  certain  questions  in  medicul  jurisprudence.  Still,  we  believe 
that  a  general  outline  of  the  case  not  only  deaerves^  but  demaadu 
HiiitoryofCasc.  record  here.  The  patient  was  a  muscular  and  athletic,  thoo^ 
comparatively  old,  Highlander  [age  61]  :  withal,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  inmates  of  the  lustitution.  He  had  a  habit  of 
"  bolting"  at,  or  out  of,  every  open  door  with  a  view  to  escape — of 
forcing  himself  into  every  room,  closet,  or  chamber,  to  which 
access  could  be  had ;  and  this  he  did  with  a  degree  of  dogged 
obstinacy  and  perseverance,  and  with  a  Highland  canning  and 
speciousness  that  rendered  him  universally  disliked  by  his  fellow^ 
and  involved  him  in  constant  or  frequent  struggles  with  them  or 
with  the  attendants.  His  powerful,  athletic  frame  made  theie 
struggles  all  the  more  formidable  and  occasionally  dangerous.  On 
one  occasion  he  battered  down  the  door  of  a  water  closet  with  hii 
hands  and  feet — possessed  himself,  apparently  by  wrenching,  of 
some  of  the  heavy  plugging  or  piping  thereof,  and  threatened  to 
"brain"  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  remove  him.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  uecessaiy  to  have  five  or  six  attendants  to  disann 
and  dislodge  him.  Such  strugs^les  have  over  and  over  again 
occurred  in  our  pi-csence,  and  wei-e  certainly  unavoidable,  though 
many  precautions  wore  taken  to  pi-event  them.  That  he  was 
subjected  to  violence  that  was  avoidable  there  is  no  precise  ground 
for  believing :  that  ho  was  occasionally  the  receiver  of  blows  or 
kicks,  the  confessions  of  fellow-patients  in  some  instances  testifj. 
That  his  illness  was  the  result  of  some  form  of  violence  there  u 
strong  reason  for  supposing ;  but  what  was  the  precise  nature  or 
amount  of  this  violence  it  has  been  found  impossible,  after  the 
most  minute  inquiries,  to  discover.  Under  such  ciroumstauoes  of 
suspicion,  attendants  are  freely  accused ;  but  the  result  of  searching 
investigation  into  asylum  accidents  during  a  serious  of  years  con- 
vinces us  that  attendants  are  more  frequently  blamed  wroDglj 
than  rightly ;  and  our  surprise  is  not  that  so  many  instances  occur 
of  loss  of  control  over  the  passions  on  the  part  of  attendantB»  bat 
so  few.  The  first  evidence  of  abdominal  mischief  in  the  patioDt 
above  referred  to  occurred  in  the  form  of  scrotal  ecchjmosifl,  fol- 
lowed by  orchitis — the  result  of  a  kick  inflicted,  according  to  hk 
own  confession,  by  a  fellow-patient.  Three  days  sabseqoe&ily, 
about  two  hours  after  a  full  dinner  meul,  he  having  been  engaged 
in  some  of  his  usual  struggles,  wherein,  however,  he  leoeind 
apparently  neither  kicks  nor  blows,  but  was  merely  subjected  to 
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pxiBhing  in  expulsion  from  a  room  where  he  had  neither  right  nor 
occasion  to  be,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  acute  pain  in  the 
umbilical  region,  with  sensations  of  griping  and  twisting  of  the 
bowels.     His  agonj  seemed  extreme  ;  his  body  was  bent  double  Peritonitis. 
and  he  was  found  grasping  the  scrotum  with  both  hands,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  chief  seat  or  source  of  pain.      When  questioned, 
howeyer,  the  right  groin  was  indicated  as  the  seat  of  greatest  pain. 
Here  there  was  no  mark  of  bruise — no  tumour  of  any  kind.     He 
was  placed  in  bed  and  all  the  symptoms  of  Peritonitis  speedily 
exhibited  themselves ;  he  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn 
up,  his  teeth  chattered,  he  complained  of  shivering,  his  skin  was 
ooYcred  with  a  cold  perspiration,  and  vomiting  set  in  ;  any  palpa- 
tion on  the  abdomen  elicited  expressions  of  great  suffering ;  two 
days  afterwards,  for  the  first  time,  the  peritonitic  symptoms  having 
continu.ed,  a  small  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  and  in  Tumour resemi 
the  position  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  was  discovered  in  the  inguiaaiHerni 
right  groin  ;  distinct  impetus  was  felt  on  deep  coughing  ;  and  the 
patient  confessed  to  having  had  a  rupttire  there  many  years  ago — 
two  days  later  still,  the  vomiting,  which  had  been  persistent  from 
the  firsts  became  stercoraceous.     The  inguinal  tumour  had  every  symptoms  re- 
appearance of  a  small  Hernia,  and  the  general  symptoms  pointed  of  Stran|ula^ 
to  the  strong  probability  of  the  existence  of  strangulation.     A  *^^™*** 
oonnoil  of  two  surgeons  and  an  equal  number  of  physicians  deli- 
berated on  the  case ;  appearances  were  in  favour  of  strangulated 
Hernia,  but  there  were  circumstances  which  prevented  this  opinion 
being  unanimous — sources  of  fallacy  and  diflficulty  evidently  ex- 
isted.    The  severity  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  however,  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  speedy  fatal  issue  were  no  operative  remedial 
measures  resorted  to^  every  thing  else  in  the  way  of  treatment 
having  already  been  done.     "  The  general  rule  is  when  in  doubt 
operate,"  says  one  of  our  principal  living  surgical  authorities:* 
:  this  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  only  safe  nde  of  guidance  ; 
•  the  ordinary  operation  for  strangulated  oblique  inguinal  Hernia  operative  relli 
was  regarded  as  advisable,  at  all  events  as  a  tentative  measure, 
and  it  was  accordingly  executed  most  cautiously  by  one  of  the 
surgeons  in  consultation.     A  hernial  sac  was  found,  but  its  coats  old  Hernial  si 
were  enormously  thickened  and  adherent  inextricably  to  all  sur- 
rounding textures.     But,  instead  of  containing  strangulated  bowel 
or  omentum,  it  was  found  filled  with  a  mixture  of  foeces  and  pus —  contents. 
the  result  now  evidently  of  ruptured  intestine.    The  wound  became 

•  **  Dniitt'B  Surgeon*!  Vade  Macum.'*   5th  ed.  1861,  p.  47S. 
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virtually,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  artificial  anus,  through  which  tin 
mixed  foeces  and  pus  graduallj  exuded,  in  gushes,  on  every  move- 
ment of  the  body.     Whatever  may  have  been  its  modus  operand^ 
relief  was  immediate  and  marked,  it  was  altogether  as  great,  foi 
the  time  being,  as  if  the  stricture  in  a  strangulated  Hernia  had 
been  divided  and  the  uninjured  gut  easily  returned.     It  was,  more- 
over, considering  the  fatal  nature  of  the  injury,  (for  no  hope  oonid 
now  be  entertained  of  saving  life)  unexpected  both  in  degree  and 
duration.     Life  was  undoubtedly  prolonged  for  several  dayn^  (he 
sank  on  the  fourth  following  the  operation)  and  during  the  first 
two  days,  especially,  there  was  so  great  an  amelioration  in  the 
Hymptoms,  that  persons  unaware  of  the  exact  nature  of  his  injuiy 
might  have  been  excused  for  entertaining  hopes  of  recovery.     Hic- 
cup, however,  gradually  set  in  and  increased  in  severity,  a  symptom 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard,  in  such  circnmstaiioei!^ 
as  one  of  the  gravest  import ;  deUrium  was  superadded,  and  death 
occurred  in  four  days  from  asthenia.    At  the  post  mortem  examin- 
ation attention  was  naturally  first  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
int<estine  in  proximity  to  the  hernial  sac  above  referred  to.    In  the 
right  iliac  region  there  was  hypera^mia,  more  or  less  intense,  of 
the  peritoneum,  visceral  and  parietal;  the  intestines  were  adherent 
firmly  by  numerous  recent  bands  of  lymph,  both  coil  to  coil,  and 
to  the  abdominal  wall ;  they  were  covered  with  shreds  of  lymph ; 
here  and  there  were  small  accumnlations  of  recent,  thick,  laudable 
pus.     There  was  also  hyperaemia  of  the  small  intestines,  especially 
intense  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.     The  portion  of  gut 
nearest  the  hernial  sac,  already  mentioned,  was  the  lower  few 
inches  of  the  ileum.      The  interior  of  this  gut,  for  at  least  ten 
inches^  was  of  a  deep  purple  from  hyperemia,  here  and  there 
coated  with  lymph,  and  somewhat  soft  or  friable.     About  five 
inches  above  the  ileo-ccecal  valve — that  is,  in  the  centre  of  the 
injected  portion  of  gut  above  mentioned — was  found  a   round 
aperture  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  its  edges  were 
thickened,  and  of  a  much  darker  purple,  more  intensely  hypeiremi<^ 
than  the  adjacent  g^t — the  injected  circle  which  formed  its  waUs 
being  somewhat  larger  internally  than  externally ;  there  was  no 
erosion  of  the  mucus  coat,  nor  laceration  of  the  peritoneal  coat^  so 
far  as  these  could  well  be  examined  amid  the  inflamed  textures  of 
the  part ;  and  though  the  edges  were  somewhat  irregular,  when 
the  gut  was  washed  and  stretched  flat,  still  the  general  contour  of 
the  aperture  was  round.     The  ileum  above — its  coils  firmly  ghied 
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together,  the  abdominal  wall  in  front  and  the  pelvic  wall  behind — 
the  old  hernial  eao  before  mentioned,  formed  of  a  pouch  or  diver-  EeUtions  tc 
tioulom  of  peritonenm  occupying  the  ordinary  position  of  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  below,  formed  a  cavity  in  which  was  contained 
the  foBcal  matter  that  had  escaped  from  the  ruptured  ileum,  inter- 
mingled with  part  of  the  peritonitic  pus.     This  cavity  seemed 
quite  circumscribed  by  the  lymphy  adhesions  of  peritonitis,  where 
it  otherwise  should  have  communicate  with  the  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.     The  walls  of  the  peri^ueal  diverticulum  constitut- 
ing the  hernial  sac  were  half  an  inch  thick,  so  matted  in  their 
several  layerai,  and  so  united  to  surrounding  textures,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  define  the  usual  coverings  or  constituents. 
There  was  neither  bowel  nor  omentimi  in  this  pouch  or  sac  :   the 
nearest  gut  was  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  occupying  its  normal  or  usual  site.     A  lai^e  quantity 
of  pus  and  lymph  was  also  found  enveloping  the  bladder.     The 
coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord  were  also  matted  together  and  ad-  condition  of 
herent  to  the  porterior  walls  of  the  hernial  saa     The  right  testicle  I^^JII^^i^ 
was  enlarged  and  congested,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  1^^<^^ 
was  occupied  with  a  considerable  amount  of  serum.     There  was  a 
considerable  extent  of  bloody  extravasation  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  base  of  the  scrotum,  though  there  was  no 
external  ecchymosis  or  other  indication  of  bruise  or  injury.    Both 
liver  and  kidneys  showed  epithelium  more  or  lees  containing  fatty 
matter ;  the  peritoneum  of  the  porterior  surface  of  the  former  was 
diKoloured  here  and  there  by  patches  of  hjrpenemia.     The  right 
lung  was  tied  down  by  old  pleuritic  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm 
inferiorly  and  at  the  apex  superiorly.     The  only  peculiarities  in  condition  of 
the  cranium  or  brain  were  two  fibro-cellular  tumours  or  polypi,  ^'*^- 
each  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,   uniform  as  to   form  and 
consistence— that  is,  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain, —  Polypoid  tun 
one  being  attached  to  each  choroid  plexus  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  piuiuet.    ^ 
Among  the  questions  of  great  interest  which  at  once  present  them- 
selves in  commenting  on  tho  foregoing  case,  are  the  following  : — 1. 
To  what  extent  can  we  be  sure  that  the  aperture  in  the  ileum  was  Medioo-legai 
the  result  of  sudden  rupture  from  violence  and  not  of  gradual  ^'^'^^•■* 
ulcerative  perforation.     It  is  obvious  that,  in  such  a  case  as  the  Differential 
present^  where  is  wanting  all  evidence  of  any  value  as  to  the  twm^uptui 
receipt  of  violence  or  injury,  or  of  the  precise  nature,  amount  and  and  uicemtir* 
date  thereof,  and  in  similar  cases,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ^'^**'***^"- 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  post  mortem  appearances  may  be  trusted 
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to  speak  for  themselves.  Hence  the  medioo-legal  aspect  of  this 
question  is  of  great  interest.  It  appears,  then,  that  both  in  rup- 
ture from  violence  and  in  perforating  ulcer  the  opening  is  circular. 
rm  of  aper-  This  may  ajipear  especially  perplexing  in  regard  to  rupture,  in 
which  the  opening  has  sometimes  been  described  as  if  a  round 
piece  of  the  gut  had  been  cleanly  '^  punched  oxit.**  But,  in  audi  a 
case,  a  wound,  originally  Unear  or  irregular,  becomes  round  from 
the  contractions  of  the  differently  arranged  fibres  of  the  muaeokr 
coat  of  the  gut.  And  we  will  the  more  readily  comprehend  how 
this  should  be,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  Sir  Chai*les  Bell  long  ago 
told  U3,  and  all  obstetricians  still  tell  us,  that  a  simple  linear 
incision  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  for  instance,  made  in  the  per- 
formance of  Csesarean  section,  gives  rise  to  an  opening  of  precisely 
similar  form — that  is,  round  or  circular.  The  differential  diagnoeis 
is  founded  generally  on  the  circumstance,  some  years  ago  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Gairdner,  at  that  time  Pathologist  to  the  Bojal  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  that  in  rupture  from  violence  there  is  eversion 
nditionof  through  the  wound  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  gut,  while  in  perforat- 
litoneAl  coats  ing  ulcer  this  coat  or  membrane  has  been  more  or  less  eroded  from 
around  the  margins  of  the  opening;  or,  to  give  Dr  Gairdner  sown 
words,  which,  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  we  need  not 
apologize  for  here  introducing  : — "  In  ulceration  of  the  intestine, 
leading  to  perforation,  the  mucous  membrane  is  commonly  destroy- 
ed over  a  much  larger  space  than  the  peritoneal  coat.  The  open- 
ing in  the  latter  is  small,  rounded,  or  oval,  and  with  thin,  almost 
transparent  edges,  owing  to  the  great  thinning  of  the  ti&suea, 
which  t/ikes  place  previous  to  perforation.  In  rupture  of  the  in- 
testines from  external  injury,  the  opposite  of  all  these  conditions 
exists.  The  opening  of  the  peritoneal  is  larger,  or  at  least  appears 
larger,  than  that  of  the  mucous  coat ;  and  the  exuberant  edges  of 
the  latter,  especially  when  the  rupture  is  in  the  duodenum  or 
jejunum,  are  found  protruded  and  everted  through  tlie  peritoneal 
opening.  The  form  of  the  rupture  is  not  constant :  more  or  leas 
of  a  lacerated  appearance  may  or  may  not  be  present :  the  peri- 
toneal rent  is  such  as  freqiLently  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  fibrous 
or  muscular  coat  visible  below ;  and  this  latter  is  of  its  natural 
thickness  and  consistence.  One  morbid  condition  simulates  rather 
closely  rupture  by  violence — viz.,  perforation  by  disease  beginning 
in  the  peritoneal  coat.  But  this  is  very  rare,  and  the  tracea  of 
chronic  disease  are  evident  in  the  examination  of  the  body.*** 

*  **  Association  Madical  Journil/*  July  2S,  1854.  p.  680;  and  April  21, 186<  p. 
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There  seems  no  ground  for  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  opening  in 
the  ileum  in  our  case  was  the  result  of  rupture  from  some  kind  of 
Tiolonoe  externally  applied,  and  not  from  perforating  ulcer.     2. 
But  if  so,  when  did  the  said  rupture  occur,  and  could  such  violence  Absence  of  ex- 
have  been  used  ab  extra  as  to  rupture  the  ileum  without  produc-  violence. 
ing  any  external  marks  of  bruise  or  injury;  and  further,  are  the 
symptoms,  and  especially  their  alleviation  on  the  fourth  day  and 
for  two  days  subsequently,  with  death  on  the  eighth  day,  compat- 
ible with  such  a  supposition?     If  not,  what  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  disease  ?     The  discussion  of 
such  questions  would  inevitably  lead  to  lengthy  disquisitions  of  a 
vtricUy  professional  kind,  and  which  we  feel  called  upon,  however 
interesting  they  may  be  elsewhere,  here  to  avoid.     We  cannot, 
however,  leave  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that  not  Beferenoe  to 
a  few  cases  of  rupture  of  intestine,  unaccompanied  by  external  ^***"^*  **"*' 
marks  of  violence,  or  having  such  marks  at  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  the  fatal  injury,  or  where  no  severe   or  urgent  symp- 
toms have  for  a  time  been  present,  are  already  upon  record,  and 
may   be  referred   to  by  those  interested  in  the  questions  just 
mooted.* 

A  second  autopsy  is  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  History  of 
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brain,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  eighty- 
one.  He  had  been  at  one  time  a  soldier,  and  at  another  a  weaver; 
was  admitted  labouring  under  suicidal  Melancholia,  which  subse- 
quently passed  into  chronic  Mania.  He  had  been  five  and  a  half 
years  resident  in  ihe  Institution.  He  was  far  from  being  what  is 
generally  designated  an  intellectual  or  strong-minded  man,  even 
for  his  positiofi  in  life :  he  had  been  distinguished,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  his  simplicity  of  character — a  simplicity  akin  to  stupid- 
ity. In  the  church  to  which  he  adhered  he  was  an  elder,  and  was 
noted  for  his  simple  earnestness — his  ''  Nathanael-like"  guileless- 
ness.  In  his  suicidal  Melancholia  he  seemed  to  lack  the  courage 
to  oarry  out  his  purpose.  He  frequently  stood  on  the  Bridge  of 
Perth,  deliberating  whether  or  not  he  should  cast  himself  into  the 
river  below;  but  his  deliberations  never  culminated  in  any 
suicidal  attempt.  In  the  senile  Dementia  into  which  he  gradu- 
ally lapsed,  he  was  quite  childish,  whining  and  helpless  as  an 
in&nt;  while  in  the  Mania  by  which  the  latter  condition  was 

*  "  MedioAl  Tlmeii*'  for  1858,  iNurt  L.  Janiuury  to  July,  p.  488 ;  and  <«  Association  Me- 
dical Jonrnal "  tar  18M  [already  quoted,  p.  87],  pp.  859  and  679. 
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interrupted,  or  to  which  it  saooeeded,  he  became  irucible  and  sos- 
piciouBy  making  nse  of  the  fonllest  language  to  Mends  and  foei 
alike.     Some  years  ago  he  suffered  from  various  attacks  of  suddfln 
Paralysis,  attended  by  Coma,  the  result  apparently  of  congestiTe 
Apoplexy.     Some  of  these  latter  attacks  were  veiy  formidable— 
one  especially,  such  as  to  threaten  life.     HIb  subsequent  reooToy, 
howerer,  was  complete.     His  death  was  gradual,  and  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  in  great  measure  attributable,  if  not  entirely  so^  to 
the  natural  decay  of  age.     There  were  no  special  symptoms  of  any 
kind — none  calculated  to  lead  us  to  look  for  special  pathological 
conditions  in  any  part  of  the  body.     During  his  euthanasia — for 
it  could  scarcely  be  called  illness — ^no  opportunity  occurred  of 
examining  the  condition  of  the  urine,  which  was  wholly  passed  in 
driblets  in  bed.     But  sometime  previously,  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  of  the  urine  in  200  patients  for  special  ends,  his  was 
examined  and  found  perfectly  healthy  in  all  respects.     The  feature 
that  first  arrested  attention  at  the  post  mortem  examination  was 
the  unusual  number  of  the  cerebral  convolutions — their  somewhat 
less   breadth — the  greater  depth  of  the  sulci — the  cerebral  sub* 
stance,  gray  and  white,  being  at  the  same  time  apparently  quite 
normaL     We  do   not  remember,  indeed,  to  have  seen  a  brain 
marked  by  the  same  development  of  its  convolutions,  and  conae- 
quently  of  its  gray  matter.     Were  the  doctrines  of  PhrenologistB 
to  be  depended  upon  (which  we  assert  they  are  not),  this  patient 
should  have  been  distinguished  for  his  intellectuality,  which  we 
have  already  seen  he  was  not.    The  researches  of  modem  Physiolo- 
gists are,  we  believe,  infinitely  more  to  be  relied  on;  certainly  tiiey 
coincide  more  with  the  views  which  our  own  experience  has  foroed 
us  to  entertain.      Hudolph  Wagner  shows  that  neither  as  to 
weight,  nor  richness  of  convolutions,  does  the  brain  of  a  perBcm 
intellectually  £stvoured  differ  necessarily  or  essentially  from  that  of 
a  perHon  the  reverse.     He  admits,  as  we  did  in  our  last  Report  in 
relation  to  cranioscopy,  that  there  are  fr^uently  or  occasionally 
coincidences— of  which  coincidences  it  appears  to  us  the  Phrenolo- 
gists make  the  most,  and  perhaps  rightly  do  so,  seeing  that  they 
have  little  other  ground  they  can  with  any  effect  cultivate.     But 
coincidences  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  do  not  prove  the 
rules :  great  development  of  convolutions  and  great  weight  of  bnin 
sometimes  coincide  with  great  intellectuality,  but  certainly  noi 
always.    Whereas^  on  the  other  hand,  the  brains  of  vsry  inteIko> 
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tual  men  ue  oooaaionalljr  found  poor  both  as  to  convolutions  and 
weight.*  In  the  patient  whoee  autopsy  wo  hare  been  describing, 
the  Dora  matter  was  adherent  superiorly  to  the  calvarium.  There  Bnptoreof  n 
had  been  a  rupture  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  Arterj. 
artery,  which  had  given  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhagic  extrava- 
sation between  the  calvarium  and  Dura  matter.  This  evtravasa- 
tion  was  flatly  spread  out — was  altogether  different  in  character 
from  a  circumscribed  clot^  and  apparently  could  have  exercised 
but  little,  if  any,  pressure  on  the  brain.  The  sac  of  the  arachnoid 
contained  serum  to  the  extent  apparently  of  about  4  to  5  ounces. 
Attached  to  each  choroid  plexus  was  a  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  Poijrpoid 
field  bean.  As  in  the  autopsy  last  recorded,  these  tumours  were  choroid Plexi 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides — of  equal  size,  form,  and  consistence. 
Each  felt  hard  and  gritty;  and,  on  section,  the  structure  was 
found  essentially  calcareo-osseous — that  is,  partly  simply  composed 
of  calcareous,  amorphous,  unorganised  matter,  but  partly  also  of 
the  same  matter,  which  was  further  developed,  and  had  undergone 
conversion  into  apparently  genuine  osseous  tissue.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  latter  was  found  to  exhibit  nucleated  cells,  vary- 
ing in  shape,  and  generally  of  considerable  size.  The  addition  of 
hydrochloric  add  caused  immediate  effervescence  from  decom- 
position and  solution  of  the  calcareous  matter  and  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid  —  the  tissue  on  the  field  of  the  microscope  being 
bleached,  and  in  great  measure  disappearing,  only  a  thin  film  of 
ftnima.!  tissue  remaining.  The  surface  of  each  tumour  was  rugose, 
and  it  was  covered  by  a  glistening,  white,  fibrous  capsule.  The 
latter  sent  prolongations  or  septa  into  the  midst  of  the  tumour, 
whose  substance  it  divided  into  a  series  of  roundish  or  oblong 
masses  or  lobules.  The  cerebral  arteries  were  atheromatous  more  Arterial 
or  less  throughout — a  circumstance  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  before  mentioned  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  as 
well  as  with  the  patient's  age:  for  it  very  seldom  happens,  in 
patients  above  sixty  years  of  age,  that  we  do  not  find  atheroma  in 
some  of  the  larger,  if  not  also  of  the  smaller,  arterial  trunks  of  the 
body.  In  this  case,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  was  confidently 
predicted,  the  aorta  was  the  seat  of  atheromatous  degeneration. 
The  diseased  patches,  which  were  most  abundant  at  the  arch  and 
bifurcation,  were  sometimes  of  osseous  hardness,  in  the  form  of 
scales  or  plates ;  at  other  times,  especially  in  the  abdominal  por- 

*  "Critical  and  Experimental  Reaearcboe  on  the  Function!  of  the  Brain:**  quoted 
iu  **  Britiah  and  F<veign  Medico-Chirur^cal  Review,"  January  1861,  p.  234. 
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tion  of  the  vessel,  of  a  porridgy  appearance  and   oonsieteiio^ 
presenting,   under  the  microscope,   chiefly  amorphouB  granular 
matter   and    cholestrine   crystals.      The    lungs   were    infiltrated 
throughout  with  a  black  tarry  matter,  similar  precisely^  in  ap- 
pearance, to  what  we  have  seen  in  Miner^s  Phthisis,  and  in  varions 
forms  of  Melanosis.     This  tarry  matter  was  sometimes  contained 
in  cavities  forming  little  reservoirs  or  collections.     These  appa^ 
ently  were  old  vomicae;  they  were  chiefly  found  at  both  apicei^ 
and  were  marked  externally  by  the  presence  of  old  dcatrioea 
Unfortunately  the  microscope  was  not  called  in  aid  to  determine 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  black,  apparently  pigmentaiy 
matter  was  extra  or  intra-epithelial ;    nor  re-agents   to  decide 
whether  it  was  carbonaceous,  or  of  what  precise  chemical  natoie. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  was  nothing  in  the  patient's  previons 
history,  as  to  his  occupation  or  otlierwise,  to  account  for  sndi  a 
condition  of  the  lungs.      The  surface  of  the  lungs  was  coYered 
with  emphysematous  bullae ;  but  there  had  been  no  dyspnoea  or 
other  symptom  of  respiratory  suffering  or  affection  during  life— at 
least,  in  his  latter  years.     The  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  was 
soft  and  lacerable,  and  in  one  place  it  was  almost  eroded  by  a 
small  ulcer.     There  had  been  no  gastric  symptoms  whatever  dur- 
ing life.    The  left  kidney  was  much  enlarged,  and,  while  attempting 
to  remove  it  from  the  abdomen,  a  large  quantity  of  purnleDt 
matter  escaped.     Its  textui*e  was  found  inflltitited  with  purulent 
deposits  of  vai*ious  size :  those  towards  the  periphery  were  so  small 
that  they  had  the  appearance  of  little  scattered  pellets  :  the  pelvis 
and  iufundibulum  of  the  kidney  contaioed  a  reservoir  of  pua^  in 
which  the  apices  of  the  cones  weix)  bathed.     The  ureter  of  that 
side  was  occluded.     The  right  kidney,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only 
about  three-fourths  of  its  normal  size :  it  was  congested,  and  iti 
surface  very  granular :   the  cortical  substance  was  deficient  in 
quantity,  forming  a  mere  thin  margin.      This  was  evidently  an 
Bright's disease,  example  of  advanced  Bright* s  disease;   but,  unfortunately,  from 
the  impossibility  of  collecting  his  urine  prior  to  death,  and  from 
none  being  found  in  the  bladder  after  death,  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  was  here  associated  with 
Complication  of  albuminuria.     In  this  case,  then,  we  have  hemorrhagic  extravaaa- 
without  relatire  tion  within  the  cranium — rupture  of  a  cerebral  artery— extennva 
(KuiDg  life.        atheroma  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
body — tumours  of  the  choroid  plexuses — infiltration  of  the  lungs 
with  black,  tarry-looking  matter — emphysematous  buUse — gastric 
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ulcer — purulent  infiltratiou  of  one  kiduey,  aud  advanced  Bright'a 
disease  of  the  other — occlusion  of  one  of  the  ureters, — all  without 
the  existence,  or  at  least  the  manifestation  to  the  extent  of  calling 
attention  thereto,  of  relative  sTuiptoms  diiriug  life.  This  is  merely 
an  illnstration  of  what  we  have  repeatedly  brought  under  notice 
in  former  reports, — the  frequency  of  serious  and  even  fatal  diseases 
in  the  insane,  accompanied  by  very  marked  pathological  condi- 
tion%  without  the  manifestation  of  adequate  symptoms,  or  of  any 
noticeable  symptoms  whatever  during  life. 

A  third  autopsy  exhibited  athei-oma,  to  a  considerable  extent,  Artoriai 
in  the  aorta  from  its  origin  to  its  bifurcation.  The  carotids  were 
also  slightly  atheromatous,  but  none  of  the  other  arteries  of  the 
body  were  so  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  main  peculiarity  in 
this  case  was  the  presence,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  orbital  plates 
of  the  frontal  bones,  of  numerous  rounded,  osseous  nodules,  re-  Osseousgrowth 
aesnbling  '*  tears  of  bone,"  or  the  pearly  concretions  of  various 
molluscs.  The  calvarium  was  thickened ;  the  diploe  and  sinuses 
gorged  with  blood ;  ventricular  serum  was  in  increased  amount. 
The  Patient  was  a  woman  of  sixty-one,  long  subject  to  chronic 
Mania.  She  came  to  us  a  feeble,  thin,  anoemic,  broken-down  crea- 
ture :  rallied  for  a  time  under  generous  diet,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed, after  a  fifteen  months*  residence,  to  a  series  of  violent 
conTulsions — the  individual  fits  following  each  other  rapidly,  ex- 
tremely exhaustive,  and  marked  by  intense  spasmodic  contractions 
of  all  the  muscles  in  the  body. 

In  a  fourth  case,  disorganization  of  the  posterior  cerebellar  lobes  DisorganUation 
was  the  most  noteworthy  feature.     These  were  pulpy  and  yellow-  cv^^S^hr  ^ 
ish;  and  on  being  manipulated,  exuded  a  thickish,  yellow  serosity.  ^^^^^' 
Diaoiganization  was  more  advanced  on  the  right  side  than  the 
left.     Under  the  microscope  the  disorganized  tissue  was  found  to 
exhibit  compound  granular  masses,  disintegrated  or  degenerate 
nerve  cells  and  nerve  tubes,  fatty  globules,  cholestrine  crystals, 
and  yellow  pigment  gramules.      All  the  cerebral  arteries  were  Arterial 
more  or  less  atheromatous,  as  were  also  most  of  the  larger  arteries      *^*'°"^- 
throughout  the  trunk.      In  the  aorta  were  many  osseous  plates, 
and  near  its  bifurcation  was  a  polypoid  vegetation.      The  Dura  Fibrous  tumouf 
mater  was  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  calvarium  :  attached  to  its  ^^     "™  mater. 
sur&ce,  opposite  the  interior  of  the  left  perietal  bone,  was  a  fibrous 
tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  pistol  bullet     The  cerebi'al  ventricles 
were  distended  by  superabundant  serum,  wliich  was  of  darker 
colour  than  usual     The  visceral  pericardium  was  coated  with  old  lympii. 
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and  rcceut  lyinplu  Tlie  lungs  were  bound  to  the  costal  pleuni  by 
old  pleuritic  adhesions,  and  the  right  apex  exhibited  an  old  tubo*- 
cular  deposition  of  limited  extent.  The  Patient  was  a  femak^ 
sixty-five  jeara  of  age ;  she  had  been  for  a  long  period  blind  aad 
deaf,  both  affections  the  result  of  disease — the  former  depending  od 
Amaurosis ;  she  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  Mania ;  and 
she  sank  gradnallj  from  exhaustion,  no  special  symptoms  maniM- 
ing  themselves — no  indication  of  special  disease,  or  of  partieiikr 
pathological  conditions,  being  present.  The  only  ciicamstuiee 
which  seems  in  any  way  related  to  the  condition  of  the  oerebnun 
was  a  habit  she  had  for  some  time  prior  to  death  of  saddenly,  and 
without  apparent  cause,  uttering  piercing  cries  or  wailinga^  donlj 
resembling  those  uttered  by  the  lower  animals  when  imderilie 
knife  of  the  experimental  Physiologist  in  his  sections  of,  or  injmJBB 
to,  different  portions  of  the  great  nervous  centres. 
Scrofulous  A  fifth  case  was  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  taberenlir 

tiues.  '  deposit  in  the  coats,  and  scrofulous  ulcers,  of  the  intestines;  but  it 

was  also  a  well  marked  instance  of  tubercular  infiltration  and 
softening  of  the  lungs.  Tlie  portion  of  intestine  most  involved 
was  the  caecum,  whose  coats  were  greatly  thickened  by  tuberoukr 
deposition,  and  whose  interior  was  studded  over  with  a  number  of 
sharply  defined  ulcers  of  in^^ular  form.  The  same  thiokening 
and  ulcers  characterised  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon — tiie 
thickening  being  greatest  in  the  former  portion  of  the  got,  and 
Tubercular  gradually  disappearing  in  the  descending  portion.  The  lungs  £bH 
Lungs.  very  hard  and  firm ;   they  filleil  the  whole  space  of  tlie  cavi^ 

of  the  chest  usually  occupied  by  the  lung  in  a  condition  of  foil 
distension;  in  all  directions  they  were  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  The  left  lung  felt  more  solidified  externally  than  the  ri^; 
it  was  found  riddled  from  base  to  apex  with  vomicn^  lull  of 
tubercular  pus,  or  with  small  collections  of  gritty  cakaieoua  par- 
ticles ;  very  little  healthy  texture  remained.  The  right  lung  wbb 
similarly  involved,  especially  superiorly,  but  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  the  left.  The  Hepatic  epithelimn  contained  dedded  earaea 
Polypoid  of  fiitty  matter.     The  brain  was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a 

roid  Piexiues.  '  small  polypoid  growth  attached  to  either  choroid  plexus.  Hie 
consistence  of  this  tumour  was  firm,  and  its  structure  fibxo-eellalar. 
The  Patient  was  a  man  of  sixty ;  he  had  been  confined  to  bed  fbr 
only  a  few  weeks  in  consequence  of  gradually  increasing  emaciation 
and  general  debility.  There  were  no  symptoms  to  the  last  Bpset- 
ally  referible  to  the  lungs— no  dyspnoea — no  cough— -no  expaelo- 
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ration ;  nor  were  all  the  phTsical  signa  described  in  text  books  as 
fflrirtiiig  in  soch  diseases  at  any  period  to  be  met  with.  From 
tlie  general  condition  of  the  Patient,  however,  there  was  no  doubt 
am  to  the  nature  (/£  his  disease  from  the  period  when  he  was 
obieiTed  to  be  languishing,  and  when  attention  was  thus  directed 
speeaiJly  towards  him. 

The  meet  recent  post  mortem  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  MoilitiM 
during  the  year,  inso&r  as  the  case  was  a  well  marked  one  of  ^^^'™' 
moUiUe*  a$$ium — affecting  less  or  more,  all  the  bony  parts  of  the 
system  : — insofar,  further,  as  regards  the  discovery  of  needles  in 
difierent  abdominal  viscera^  and  the  presence  of  numerous  so-called 
Chardiac  Polypi.     The  patient  was  an  unmarried  female,  aged  forty- 
nine^  labouring  under  chronic  mania  :  her  temperament  was  highly 
nervooa^ — ^her  constitution  delicate.      Many  years  ago  she  had  Presence  of 
swallowed  with  suicidal  intent,  hundreds  of  pins  and  needles,  abdomen. 
whereof  some  were  voided,  per  anum,  but  the  majority  were  not 
tnced.     For  some  time  after  swallowing  them,  she  suffered  from 
intestinal  pains^  but  never  to  an  alarming  extent :   never  does 
there  appear  to  have  existed  any  sjrmptoms  of  perforating  periton- 
itis.    During  our  whole  acquaintance  with  her,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  years,  we  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint 
referible  to  the  abdomen.      Nor,  indeed,  has  she  complained  or 
suffered  in  health  markedly  at  all,   untd  this  spring,  when  she 
suffered  from  general  pains  in  the  bones,  apparently  of  a  rheumatic 
diancter,  but  which  we  have  now  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  osseous  system,  throughout  the  body. 
She  gradually  became  much  enfeebled,  and  was  laterly  confined 
entirely  to  bed ;  her  lowered  and  depraved  vitality  was  further 
evidenced  by  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  unhealthy  boils. 
She  rallied,  however,  considerably, — so  as  to  afford  faint  hopes  of 
her  ultimate  restoration  to  health, — ^when    she  was   suddenly 
attacked  with  acute  Tuberculosis,  which  proved  fatal  in  the  course  Acute 
of  about  a  fortnight.     At  the  autopsy,  the  forceps,  or  any  similar 
instrument^  could  be  made  easily  to  perforate  the  outer  table  of 
any  of  the  bones  of  the  body ;  sinking  into  their  still  softer  spongy  Diseased  001 
interior,  and  giving  exit  to  the  thick  grumous  fluid,  partly  bloody,    ^°        °^ 
partly  oily,  with  which  the  said  interior  was  in  gi-eat  measure 
filled.     This  was  first  noticed  in  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  base  of 
the  oraniumi  which  were  abnormally  deeply  coloured  on  their  sur- 
it^een,  the  colour  being  a  deep  reddish  brown.     Their  contents 
were  almost  lardaoeous  in  consistence.     The  sternum  could  be 
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doubled  up  without  iiinch  cfTort  in  several  places^  and  from  the 
ruptures  in  the  continuity  of  the  outer  table  so  produced,  spirted 
an  oily-bloody  fluid,  the  vertebrae,  both  bodies  and  arches,  the  riba, 
clavicle  and  femur,  and  generally  all  the  bones  examined,  were 
found  less  or  more  iu  a  similar  condition,  from  which  there  is  eveiy 
i-eason  to  suppose  that  no  bone  in  the  system  was  exempt.     For 

Condition  of  sometime  prior  to  death,  the  urine  was  highly  phosphatic  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the  diseased  state 
of  the  osseous  system.  It  was,  however,  non-albuminoiis ;  a  <nr- 
cumstance  also  of  interest  in  connection  with  a  minor  degree  of 

Briijhfs  Disease  fatty  degeneration,  —  Bright's  disease  of  the  Kidneys.  Three 
needles,  or  portions  thereof,  were  found  in  the  abdomen,  one  bdng 
embedded  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  remaining  two  in 
the  omentum,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  connexion  with 

Needles  in         the  transvorse  colon.     The  substance  of  the  needle  in  all  three 

Pancreas  and 

Omentum.  cases  was  more  or  less  eroded  or  absorbed ;  and  each  was  sur- 
rounded, and  at  once  marked  by  a  dark,  greenish  discoloratioD. 
The  intestines  were  sacculated  by  abrupt  dilatations ;  apparently 
the  result  of  deficiencies  or  weakness  of  the  muscular  parietea 
The  ovaries  consisted  mainly  of  a  series  of  coiTugated  conyolatimu 
of  cartilaginous  hardness  ;  the  uterus  exhibited  a  small  snb-peri- 

Cardiac  Polypi,  toneal,  fibrous  tumour.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  contained 
a  number  of  so-called  Cardiac  Polypi,  entangled  among  the 
columnsB  cameae.  None  of  them  had  any  distinct  or  firm  attadi- 
ment  to  the  cardiac  walls ;  some  were  so  loosely  entangiled  that 
they  dropped  out  in  washing.  They  were  all  more  or  lea 
globular  ;  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  field  bean  ;  consisted 
apparently  of  lymph  of  comparative  age  ;  were  cystic,  containing 
in  their  interior,  or  their  interior  consisting  of,  a  yellowish  flnid 
resembling  pus.  This  fluid  appeared  to  be  simply  disint^rated 
or  softened  lymph  ;  it  contained  no  Pus  cells  proper, — the  micro- 
scope revealing  as,  its  constituents,  only  minute  granular  matter, 
oil  globules  and  yellowish  or  brownish  colouring  matter.  There 
was  slight  atheroma  of  the  aortic  valves.  No  abnormal  cardiac 
signs  or  symptoms  occurred  during  life.     The  liver  was  waxy  in 

Miliary  tubercle  appearance  and  consistence.  Both  lungs  were  infiltrated  through- 
out with  miliary  tubercle  of  very  recent  date.  The  left  was 
adherent  at  its  apex  ;  exhibited  an  old  cicatrix  ;  and  contained  an 
old  cavity,  full  of  a  dark,  bloody,  grumous  fluid.  The  ri^t  wis 
everywhere  adherent  to  the  thoracic  walls.  The  choroid  plezuses 
of  the  cerebral  ventricles  had  attached  to  them   small  polypoid 
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granulations.     The  posterior  cerebral  lobes  appeared  of  large  size, 

as  contrasted  with  the  others.     There  were  slight  sub-arachnoid 

efixudon  and  local  adhesions  of  the  Dura  to  the  Pia>mater.     The 

calTarium  was  of  iiregular  thickness,  being  very  thin  in  some 

places. 

Hoarded  in  the  light  of  the  remarks  of  the  Registrar  General  Mortality  u  ti 

of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  on  the  mortality  of  the  popu-  tary  condition 

of  a  commiuiit 
lation  of  Scotknd  in  connection  with  the  meteorology  of  1860 

[and  already  quoted,  page  25  hereof],  we  cannot  but  consider  our 
onr  mortality  during  the  past  year  as  veiy  smalL  A  small  mor- 
tality is  generally  regarded  as  necessarily  indicative  of  a  most 
&yourable  sanitary  condition — a  most  satisfactory  state  of  the 
general  health  of  a  community.  But  that  this  is  not  always  or 
sequentially  the  case,  we  think  is  pro  tanio  proved  by  the  general 
health  of  our  population  during  the  past  year.  Never  during  our  General  sani- 
offioial  connection  with  the  Institution — a  period  now  of  nearly  during  iseo-i. 
7  years,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  never  since  the  Institu- 
tion was  opened,  some  35  years  ago, — has  there  been  so  marked  a 
deterioration  in  the  general  health  of  our  inmates — never  so  low 
or  weak  a  vitality — so  many  cases  in  our  Infirmaries — so  many  Prevalence  of 

...  IS      J  X     V  J  •  X-         •  MinorAUmcn 

patients  confined  to  bed — so  many  minor  operations  in  surgery — 
so  great  a  demand  for  purely  medicinal  or  surgical  aid.  Consider- 
ing the  very  large  number  of  feeble  or  broken  down  constitutions 
we  have  to  deal  with — of  the  aged  and  infirm — such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  rather  that  it  is  not 
of  more  frequent  occurrence — of  occurrence,  indeed,  every  winter. 
In  the  general  population,  under  circumstances  in  many  respc^cts  Paraiiolirai  oi 
parallel,  we  find  a  similar  deterioration  in  health  every  winter  pital  Practice 
less  or  more,  while  with  us  such  deterioration,  to  a  marked  extent 
at  least,  has  been  quite  exceptional.  On  comparing  ''  Notes  of  the 
influence  of  the  recent  cold  on  Hospital  practice  in  London,"  *  we 
find  precisely  the  same  classes  of  ailments  afiecting  our  community 
as  afiect  the  London  poor — precisely  the  same  experience  recorded. 
But,  in  circumstances  which  may  be  held  more  neai'ly  to  resemble 
our  own,  in  large  public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  experience  has  been  similar  in  reference  to  last 
winter,  though  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  why  the  details 
should  not  be  made  public  or  dwelt  upon,  and  why,  therefore,  we 
have  not  the  same  means  of  comparison.  The  precise  forms  in 
which  the  deterioration  in  the  general  health  of  our  community 

•  "Medical  Timoi,"  Feb.  16.  IWl,  p.  174. 
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oils  and  Car- 
uncles. 


showed  itself  during  the  past  year,  wo  have  tabulated  in  Table 
YIIL,  which  embraces  all  the  diseases  or  ailments  not  terminatiiig 
fjEktally — ^minor  or  major — under  which  our  ipmatefl  sufiEered  dur- 
ing that  period.  It  is  only  neoessarj,  in  explanation  of  the  aud 
Table,  here  to  state  that  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  affbo- 
tions  tabulated  occurred  in  different  individuals,  oooasionallyy  but 
rarely,  they  happened  in  the  same  person.     The  Table  in  qnertion 

onus  of  pre-  brings  out  the  following  interesting  results.  By  £ur  the  most  pn- 
*  valent  form  of  ailment  was  the  simple  boil,  including  a  Teiy  £bw 
cases  of  carbuncle  and  gum  boiL  Next  in  order  followed  simple 
Diarrhoea :  then  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  mostly  aim- 
pie,  but  sometimes,  in  unhealthy  constitutions,  diffuse^  burrowing^ 
or  sinuous :  affections  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  most  oommon 
being  simple  Catarrh  or  Coryza,  but  including  a  few  cases  of 
Bronchitis,  and  Cynanche  tonsillaris  or  C.  parotidea :  Uloera,  many 
of  them  indolent  or  callous,  in  connection  with  venous  or  pasBiTe 
congestion  of  the  hands  or  feet :  whitlows :  cutaneous  eniptioDs, 
some  of  them  very  inveterate,  especially  Eczema  and 
Boils  and  Carbuncles,  which  are  common  among  the  poorer 
of  every  community,  and  among  the  inmates  of  every  G^enenl 
Hospital  in  this  country  every  winter  more  or  less,  are  bj  no 
means  prevalent  with  us ;  but  it  is  fair  to  state  that,  our  attention 
not  having  hitherto  been  so  strongly  attracted  to  the  subject  as  it 
was  last  year,  we  had  not  taken  the  same  means  of  tabulating  the 
number  of  cases,  and  of  thus  ascertaining  their  comparatiTe  in- 
quency.  In  connection  with  the  extreme  oold  of  the  past  winter, 
it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  there  was  no  case  of  frost-bite  or 
of  ordinary  chilblain,  though  in  several  aged  and  infirm  patifliita^ 
habitually  incapable  of  much  bodily  exercise,  and  whose  hands  or 
feet  were  subject  to  passive  congestion,  low  inflammatory  aoiioii, 
resulting  in  imhealthy  boils  or  ulcers,  was  set  up.  Minor  suigciyt 
or  surgical  operations,  in  a  general  hospital  are  accounted  of  no 
moment  and  properly  so ;  but  in  this  Institution,  from  their  com- 
parative rarity,  they  are  of  sufficient  interest  at  least  to  merit 
allusion.     Never  within  our  experience  here  has  there  betti,  dor- 

inor  Surgery,  ing  the  same  space  of  time,  an  equal  number  of  instances  of  inci- 
sion of  Whitlows,  opening  of  abscesses  and  boils,  dressing  nlcen^ 
pulling  teeth,  or  healing  incised  or  lacerated  wounds  from  bl«W8 
or  feills.  None  of  these  operations,  however,  merit  further 
except  that  in  some  of  the  latter  cases  the  silver  wire  sators 
tried  with  the  best  results.     All  the  affections  mentioned  in  Tabk 
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IX.  are  not,  however,  of  the  same  class  as  fegards  causation — not 
equally  referible,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  to  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  considered.  Some  of 
them  were  altogether  rare  and  exceptional,  and  are  included  in  the 
Table  in  question  merely  with  a  view  to  render  it  a  complete 
record  of  the  non-fatal  ailments  of  our  community  during  1860-1. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  case  of  Hoematocele  in  a  male  aged  52,  Hoematooelc 
which  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a  few  remarks.  On-  with  ingoiiu 
ginally  the  case  was  one  of  Hydrocele,  complicated  with  a  reducible 
inguinal  Hernia,  both  of  many  years'  standing.  The  presence  of 
the  latter  rendered  the  operation  of  tapping  the  former,  one  some- 
times of  considerable  danger  and  doubt^  and  forbid  the  injection 
of  tincture  of  Iodine  or  other  irritants  or  stimulants  into  the  sac.  OpentiTerel 
Tapping  had,  however,  been  resorted  to  on  at  least  two  previous  ***  "•^**- 
occasions — viz.,  24th  February,  and  9th  April,  1857 — with  good 
results  for  the  time  being,  but  with  no  ])ermanent  good  effects — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Buid  reoccumulated,  and  the  tumour  was,  at  no 
long  interval,  again  in  the  same  position.  The  operation  was,  there- 
fore, never  had  recourse  to  unless  under  circumstances  of  unusual 
suffering  or  danger  to  the  patient.  At  all  times  the  scrotal  tumour 
was  troublesome  from  its  size  and  weight,  but  it  gave  rise  to  no 
pain  or  complaint.  The  Hydrocele  acted  as  a  natural  truss  or 
support  to  the  Hernia,  this  being  an  additional  inducement  for 
abstaining  from  operative  interference.  But  occasionally,  from  un- 
usual or  sudden  exercise  or  abdominal  straining  and  pressure  by 
the  patient,  the  symptoms  rapidly  became  urgent,  and  necessitated 
immediate  relief  by  operation.  Thus  it  was  on  7th  February  last, 
when  the  Hydrocele  was  converted  into  a  Hoematocele  by  hiemor- 
rfaagic  extravasation.  The  patient  had  got  up  during  the  night  to 
micturate:  while  doing  so,  he  suddenly,  he  says,  ''felt  something 
give  way"  in  the  scrotum.  The  tumour  suddenly  inci'eased  in 
size  from  the  protruded  intestines  coming  down  in  greater  bulk ; 
there  was  intense  pain  in  the  scrotal  tumour  on  the  least  motion 
or  on  coughing;  and  some  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  Hernia 
set  in.  He  was  adjusted  in  bed,  where  the  pain  compelled  him  to 
lie  supine  and  motionless.  The  scrotum  was  found  ecchymosed 
as  if  from  a  bruise ;  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  supposing  that  the  patient  had  received  any  injury, 
though  he  slept  in  a  dormitory  with  five  quiet,  well-behaved 
companions^  save  from  himself.  Tapping  was  considered  the  best  Tapping; 
means  of  relieving  these  urgent  symptoms.     It  was  accordingly 
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Jjei'formod  on  8ih  February,  and  four  and  a  half  pints  of  Uoody 

fluid  evacuated.      Under   the   microscope   the  blood  corpuBciet, 

which  abounded,  were  mostly  altei'ed  in  appearance,  corragated, 

and  in  various  stages  of  disintegration.     The  Hernia  was  replaoed, 

so  far  as  it  was  replactoble,  or,  at  least,  so  fiGu:  as  it  could  be  k^ 

within  the  abdomen :  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood 

w^as  promoted  by  appropriate  measures.      The  relief  was  speedy 

and  complete ;  but  the  fluid  is  again  re-collecting,  and  a  similar 

operation  sooner  or  later  will  become  necessary,  as  a  palliative 

measure,  for  the  case  does  not  seem  one  admitting  of  a  radical  core 

of  either  the  Hernia  or  Hydrocele.      On  the  occasion  of  the 

first  tapping  on  24th  Febiniaiy,  1857,  the  quantity  of  fluid  evaca- 

iilxamiuation  of  ated  amounted  to  six  imperial  pints.      This  fluid  was  of  a  dark 
'vaciiated  fluid.  .  ... 

brownish-yellow  colour,  resembling  urine,  tinged  with  bile :  it  was 

full  of  scales  of  cholestrine,  which,  floating  aud  forming  a  scum  on 

its  surface,  gave  to   the  latter  a  glistening  cliaracter :    it  was 

neutral,  and  of  sp.  gr.  1025.     The  field  of  the  microscope  showed 

its  solid  contents  to  be  chiefly  very  large,  delicate  plates  or  scales 

of  cholestrine,  compound  grauuhu:  bodies  or  cells,  free  nuclei,  and 

blood  discs.     The  latter  were  generally  very  distinct  and  plnmp^ 

apparently  from  end  osmotic  expansion ;  some  of  them,  perhaps  the 

white  coq)uscles,  appeared  as  colourless  hyaline  vesicles,  while 

others  appeared  to  be  ordinary  blood  discs  with  a  ruptured  wall 

and  a  hyaline  vesicle — their  contents  adherent  externally  and 

extruded.     The  application  of  heat  caused  the  fluid  to  become 

semi- solid,  retaining,  however,  its  dirty,  brownish-yellow  colour. 

Nitric  acid  alone  caused  a  similar  precipitate  of  albumen  of  a 

milky-white   colour  in  this  instance.      Solution  of  sulphate  id 

copper  produced  a  precipitate  of  a  leek-green  colour ;  the  addition 

of  solution  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  this  precipitate,  conYerting 

it  into  a  beautiful  purple  solution ;  on  the  application  of  heat  the 

coloiu*  became  at  first  a  deeper  purple,  gradually  changing  into 

indigo  blue,  and  lastly  into  a  dirty  blackish-green — ^no  preoi{Htate 

or  coagulation  now  appearing.      The  alkalis,  caustic  potash,  or 

liquor  ammoniae  alone,  prevented  coagulation  or  precipitation  of 

the  albumen  on  the  subsequent  application  of  heat.     Chloride  of 

barium  produced  slowly  a  white  opacity.    These  reactions  ooouired 

in  the  fluid  examiued  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  its  evacaa- 

tion.     On  the  occasion  of  the  second  tapping  on  9th  April,  1857, 

six  and  a  half  pints  fluid  were  drawn  ofi*:  it  was  at  first  of  a  dark 

brown  colour,  but  gradually  this  changed  into  almost  straw  yellow, 
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probably  from  gradual  subsidence  of  the  red  blood-discs  Uiereiu 
oontained.  The  sac  of  the  Hydrocele  was  completely  emptied — 
its  walls  rendered  quite  flaccid.  A  double  inguinal  Hernia  of  old  Double  inguin 
standing,  in  an  attendant  aged  seventy-three,  showed  some  serious 
symptoms  after  a  sevei*e  fall  on  the  ice.  Kest  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  use  of  gentle  purgatives,  and  the  application  of  a  well- 
fitting  truss  enabled  him,  however,  speedily  to  resume  his  usual 
oocupationa.  This  case  does  not  appear  in  Table  IX.,  which  in- 
cludes only  the  ailments  of  Patients;  but  it  is  of  great  interest 
here  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  attendants  were  equally  subject  with  Patients  and 
the  patients  to  the  boils  and  other  afifections  therein  enumerated  equally  nuhjeet 
— in  other  words,  the  causes  of  deterioration  of  health  operated  mcnts. 
alike  on  the  sane  and  insane  members  of  our  community.  Another 
minor  surgical  case  of  an  unusual  kind  in  our  community  was  the 
amputation  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  a  thumb  in  consequence  of  a  Digital  ampu- 
small  machinery  accident  Table  IX.  further  shows  that  the 
sexes  were  affected  in  exactly  equal  numbers.  But  whereas  the 
number  of  females  resident  during  the  year  exceeded  that  of  the 
males,  the  latter  must  be  held  as  having  been  affected  during  the 
past  winter  to  a  greater  extent  relatively  than  the  former.  The 
health  of  our  community,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  minor 
ailments^  was  worst  during  the  winter  months,  and  especially  dur- 
ing December  and  February.  Nearly  three  times  as  many  cases 
of  illness  occurred  among  patients  occupying  the  ground  storey  of 
the  building — who  are  mostly  paupers — as  among  those  residing 
in  the  higher  or  second  and  third  storeys,  who  are  mostly  private 
patients.  The  latter  two  circumstances  are  calculated,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of  the  unfavourable  sanitary 
condition  of  our  community  during  the  past  year. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  in  question,  the  most  prominent  is  Causes  of  unfe^ 
evidently  the  Meteorology  of  1860-1.     The  state  of  the  weather  wSdmon'"***' 
operated  unfavourably  both  directly  and   indirectly.      Directly, 
chiefly  through  the  media  of  temperature  and  moisture.    We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  winter  of  1860-1  was,  in  the  history  of 
this  Institution,  unparalleled  in  its  severity.     According  to  the  Thermometrica 
markings  of  our  Register  Thermometer,  made  by  Adie  of  Edin-  ^  ^^^  *^"** 
burgh,  and  which  are  carefully  recorded  by  the  Gardener  to  the 
Institution,  the  lowest  nocturnal  temperatures  were  3°,  4°,  5**,  7**, 
and  8^,  on  the  25th,  2Gth,  24th,  and  27th  December,  1860,  and  Minimum 
13th  February,  1861,  respectively,  though  none  were  so  low  as  on       *****  ""*** 
14th  February,  1860,  when  the  temperature  reached  0°.     Con- 
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trastiug  these  marklDgs  with   those  of  other   recent  jeaxn,  tbs 
temperature  was  7®  on  27th  February,  1855,  and  9^  on  Idth 
December,  1859 — there  having  been  recently  no  nearer  approadi 
to  the  cold  of  1 860-1.    It  is  occasionally,  if  not  always,  of  intemt 
[mporUncoof    or  importance  to  institute  such  contrasts:  and  henoe  it  is  desirable 
geteorolo^cal    to  keep  a  register  of  meteorological   conditions  in  every  puUie 
hospital  for  the  sane  or  insane.      We  are  ourselves  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  intimate  connection  between  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  mortality  or  disease  in  man  and  animals ;  and  we  tn 
of  opinion  that  in  all  institutions  of  such  a  kind  as  our  own,  con- 
siderable labour,  and,  if  necessary,  expense,  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  proper  observation  and  registry  of  meteorological  pheno- 
mena.    Observations  have  been  made  and  records  kept  here  for 
many  years,  but  they  are  not  of  a  kind  strictly  to  be  relied  npon. 
We  have  tabulated  the  results  for   1860  as  a  specimen.     The 
Table,  however,  makes  no  pretensions  to  scientific  accuracy :  there 
are  various  sources  of  fallacy  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  instroment 
used — its  position — the   period  of  observation — the   instrument 
getting  out  of  repair,   «fec.      The  observations  were  made  eveiy 
morning  at  9  A.M.,  and  consisted  of  two  series — the  one  relating  to 
the  maximum,  and  the  other  to  the  minimum,  temperature  daring 
the  preceding  24  hours.     With  these  drawbacks,  we  are  nevertlie- 
less  satisfied  that  the  table  in  question  gives  approximative  resaltsof 
sufficient  value  to  render  it  a  useful  appendix  alike  to  our  sections 
on  mortality,  on  disease,  and  on  the  yield  of  onr  gardens  and 
grounds.     For  the  future,  the  thermometrical  observations  premiss 
to  be  more  accurate  and  serviceable.     We  have  now  two  instru- 
ments, the  one  to  check  the  other,  and  to  act  when  it  gets  out  of 
repair :  a  site  has  been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  '^  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,"  and  the  chief  instrument 
has  been  recently  compared  by  the  officers  of  the  said  society  wit2i 
standard  instruments.     But  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  recording 
or  of  making  proper  barometrical,  hygrometrical,  anemometriosl, 
or  other  observations  of  equal  value  with  thermometrical  ones; 
without  which,  indeed,  the  latter  are  of  comparatively  little  value. 
We  would,  therefore,  strongly  commend  this  subject  to  the  fiivour- 
f>^jM»  ikotor  able  consideration  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution.     The  fut 
that  the  greatest  number  of  minor  ailments  occurred  in  our  com- 
munity during  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  may  lead  to  the 
inference  that  such  ailments  stood  in  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
degree  of  cold.     We  demur,  however,  to  the  oorrectness  of  sucii 
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mn  inSBranoe.  We  grant  thai  lowness  of  temperature  has  a  great 
e£feot  on  health,  but  not  so  great  effect  per  $e  ba\a  generallj  sup- 
posed. The  only  ailments  we  can  trace  directly  to  the  cold,  and 
to  it  alone,  are  such  accidents  as  happened  from  faUs  on  ice,  which 
were  fortunately  few  and  immaterial.  It  is  now  very  generally  ComiMraiin 
acknowledged  by  those  who  have  studied  meteorology  in  its  bear-  and  mi9i9i  m 
ings  on  medicine,  that  di^  cold,  very  intense,  has  much  less  effect 
in  the  production  of  disease  and  mortality  than  moist  cold  greatly 
leas  intense — in  other  words,  that  the  great  factor  of  disease  in  our 
climate  is  a  combination  of  cold  and  damp.  Now,  not  only  has 
the  year  1860-1  been  a  very  damp  one  from  the  prevalence  of  rain 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  but  the  severity 
of  the  frost  was  the  cause  both  of  additional  sources  of  damp  and  Sources  of 
of  other  springs  of  discomfort  and  disease.  The  severity  of  the 
frost  led,  for  instance,  to  the  freezing  of  the  contents  of  our  cisterns 
and  water  pipes,  and  to  the  subsequent  bursting  of  the  latter;  many 
parts  of  the  house  were  consequently  frequently  deluged  with  water. 
The  lower  or  ground  storey  of  the  building  is  naturally  damp,  and 
this  dampness  was  aggravated  by  tbe  floodings  in  question,  and 
by  the  prevalence  of  snow  and  subsequently  of  sleet  and  rain. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  portions  of  the  Institution  which  are 
dampest  are  those  most  subject  to  overcrowding.  We  have  Oobieiu. 
ahready,  in  the  outset  of  this  Report,  stated  that  the  Institution 
18  in  a  habitually  overcrowded  state,  especially  in  the  jiauper  de- 
partment ;  and  the  evils  of  this  overcrowding  were  never  moro 
apparent  or  more  severely  felt  than  during  the  winter,  when,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions — viz.,  the  strong,  active,  industrious 
patients — our  population  was  confined  for  long  periods  less  or 
more  in-doora.  Further,  the  effects  of  the  frost  on  our  water  ap-  LimiuiiMi  o 
paratus  were  such  as  to  cause  great  limitation  to  our  supply  of  *  ^^ 
water:  we  were  reduced  fur  many  weeks  to  a  minimum,  the 
deficiency  occurring  chiefly  in  the  matters  of  bathing  and  ablution. 
Deficiency  of  water  for  such  purposes,  and  for  the  cleansing  of 
water-closets^  bed-rooms,  and  galleries,  is  of  itself  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  carrying  out  of  proper  sanitary  measures  in  any  community. 
Add  to  all  this  the  cutting  ofl^  also  by  the  frost,  of  our  ordinary  Limitation  o 
supply  of  potatoes  and  other  fresh  vegetables ;  and  we  think  we  Vc8Stia>iet. 
have  shown  abundant  reasons  why  our  sanitary  condition  in 
1860-1  should  not  have  contrasted  fiivourably  with  that  of  pre- 
ceding years.  Bad  as  it  was,  it  mi^t  have  been  greatly  worse, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  but  for  an  immense  additional 
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the  ooane  of  a  cyde  of  years  to  embrace  reference  to  all  matters 
properly  falling  within  his  professional  experience  and  within  the 
scope  of  such  a  Report  during  these  said  years.  There  are  certain 
Bobjects,  usually  considered  at  great  length  in  Asylum  Reports, 
that  we  have  hitherto  in  great  measure  omitted,  as  being,  in  our 
opinion,  of  too  commonplace  a  character  to  be  permitted  to  occupy 
space  which  may  be  better  disposed  of,  and  therefore  not  requiring 
annual  or  even  frequent  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  subject  of 
Work.  It  is  abundantly  understood  that,  in  all  well-regulated  Ryttematlie< 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  systematised  occupation — ^industrial  ^"^  ^""^ 
employment — forms  a  main  feature  of  their  management.  The 
nature  of  this  occupation  differs,  however,  in  kind  or  degree  in  dif- 
ferent Institutions  and  in  different  localities.  Little  that  is  new 
or  of  interest  can  be  added  to  what  is  already  known  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  experience  teaches  us  that  by  omitting  all  reference  to 
industrial  occupations  and  more  especially  by  unwittingly  giving; 
in  consequence  of  such  omission,  a  certain  prominence  to  features 
of  treatment,  which  are  by  many  well-meaning,  but  ill-informed, 
persons,  supposed  to  hold  a  place  in  some  measure  antagonistic  to 
occupation,  viz. :  systematised  recreation,  false  inferences  may  be 
drawn— erroneous  impressions  acqidred — against  which  it  is  per- 
haps our  duty  to  guard.  Finding,  therefore,  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  in  our  annual  Reports  touched  at  any  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  industrial  employments,  and  that  our  last  cursory  re- 
marks occur  so  far  back  as  1855,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  in 
the  present  Report  to  omit  certain  "  weightier  matters  of  the  law," 
matters  more  peculiarly  professional,  the  results  of  special  research 
on  abstruse  points  in  the  natural  history  of  insanity,  in  order  that 
we  may  leave  ourselves  a  little  room  for  remarking  at  sufficient 
length  on  the  occupations  of  our  community ;  especially  those 
which  are  ''remunerative"  or  "productive."  We  here  make  use  of  •'Bemunera 
the  latter  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  generally  employed  duetiTe**  b£ 
by  writers  on  "  labour,"  in  the  sense,  viz. :  of  their  referring  to 
work  that  directly  either  produces  or  saves  money.  But  we  do 
not  at  all  admit  the  appropriateness  of  such  terms — especially  in 
the  circumstanoes  in  which  we  use  them,  and  in  which  they  are 
oorrently  used  by  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  and  Asylum  authori- 
tieSi  Occupation  in  an  Asylum  may  be  very  "  remunerative,"  or  Adyanttcei 
"productive"  indirectly,  or  in  the  course  of  years,  to  a  Patient^  labour. 
which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  directly  to  the  Institution, 
The  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  in  an  Asylum  by  a 
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strong  indaoement  and  tendency  inter  alia  to  overwork  and  under- 
feed  Uie  patients,  simplj  as  a  question  of  pounds^  shillings,  and 
ponoe  :  and  this  danger  is  encountered  chieflj  in  pauper  asylums 
and  in  private  asylums  of  an  inferior  character.     In  private  asy- 
loms  of  a  superior  class  the  patients*  board  is  generally  ample — 
leaving  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  the  proprietor — there  is  no 
inducement  to  save  or  make  money  by  a  patient*s  work,  to  which 
moreover,  relatives  or  guardians  would  at  once  object  as  derogatory 
to  the  former  or  future  position  in  society  of  their  charge  :  the  build- 
ings themselves  are  not  fitted  up  with  workshops,  or  the  necessary 
appliances  for  handicrafts,  the  patients  are  mostly  incapable  of 
agricnltural  or  industrial  employments,  of  mechanical  or  manual 
oocnpations,  and  the  tendency  hence  is  here  to  occupy  the  hands 
and  tlie  general  physique  too  little.    We  have  heard  of  pauper  asy-  "  Seif-suppo 
lams  as  being,  or  capable  of  being  nearly  self-supporting,  and  we 
have  been  told  of  enthusiasts,  or  men  who  had  particular  ends  to 
serve  in  the  announcement^  describe  self-supporting  communities  of 
the  insane  not  only  as  possibilities,  but  as  corporations  that  ought 
to  have  a  real  existence  in  our  own  country,  in  our  own  times. 
That  there  may  be  such  colonies  or  establishments^  in  Utopia 
we  do  not  venture  to  dispute ;  nor  do  we  deny  that  in  the  light  of 
certain  interpretations  of  the  term  *^  self-supporting,'*  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  the  actuality  of  such  a  phenomenon.     But  if  **  self-  ita  flUl«clcft- 
sapporting  "*  signifiets  that  rates  of  board  may  be  dispensed  with^ 
anci  that  the  *'  products  of  labour"  will  cover  all  expenses  of  main- 
tenance even,  to  say  nothing  of  treatment  towards  recovery,  we 
do  aBBoredly  deny  that  a  self-supporting  asylum,  containing  patients 
labouring  under  all  the  forms  and  phases  of  mental  alienation — an 
asylnm  such  as  is  at  present  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  a  possibilty.    And  if  the  welfare  of  the  its  impossibi 
patients  alone,  in  so  far,  we  mean,  as  it  regards  their  recoveiy  or 
comfort  is,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be,  the  ruling  or  guiding 
principle  of  eveiy  hospital  for  the  insane  from  its  foundation  on  • 
wards,  and  in  all  departments  of  its  management  and  managers, 
still  less  do  we  regard  a  self-supporting  asylum  as  a.  possibility. 
Such  a  statement  may  be  far  from  gratifying  to  rate-payers,  to 
whose  ardent  imaginations  such  a  possibility  has  been  presented, 
arrayed  in  all  the  glowing  colours  painted  by  enthusianni ;  but  we 
fear  it  is  an  opinion  in  which  "  practical  men,"  who  have  had  a 
similar  experience  with  ourselves,  will  conciir.     We  concede  that, 
in  an  asylum  commimity,  there  may  be  a  few  patients  so  quiet  Patients 
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aud  iudustrious,  and  who  aro  Buch  skilled  artizans  moreoyer,  thifc 

the  value  of  their  labour  may  be  equal  at  least  to  the  sam  of  their 

and  tho  naturo.  board.    If  such  there  be,  however,  we  have  never  encountered  them. 

amount,  and       t*    ,  i  i  •         i     i  /•     j  i 

value  of  their  Perhaps  we  have  been  smgularlj  unfortunate ;  but  our  experience 
is  that  our  best  artizans — the  patients  whose  work  is  of  the  highest 
value — are  the  most  capricious,  inclined  to  work  only  by  fits  and 
starts,  an  inclination  which  would  be  ruinous  in  ordinary  business 
patients  who  require  the  most  frequent  and  prolonged  periods  of 
rest,  the  most  varied  sources  of  recreation.     Moreover,  even  whea 

Expensivencss    employed,  they  require  a  skilled  and  constant  supervision,  Bach 

of  supervision.  •  •        -l  •  /•  •  i.  j.  ^  _^-  i. 

supervision  being  of  an  expensive  character ;  for  onr  aruam  at- 
tendants are  engaged  not  so  much  to  do  actual  work  tbemselveB 
as  to  supervise  and  direct  the  patients:  and  this  is  found  to 
occupy  so  much  of  their  time  that  even  their  labour — that  of  hired 
sane  skilled  artizans — is  not  always  "remunerative;"  that  ia^ 
does  not  "pay"  us  directly  in  the  form  of  work  done  and  money 
saved — does  not  yield  us  an  equivalent  for  the  outlay  on  hia  wages 
and  keep.  A  considerable  section  of  patients  of  both  sexes  is  more 
or  less  constantly  engaged  at  work  during  proper  working  boon ; 
but  the  number  of  these  is  as  constantly  being  changed  from  the 
addition  of  new  suitable  cases,  and  the  subtraction  of  those  who 
are  discharged  recovered  or  non-recovered.  Their  labour  un- 
doubtedly conduces  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  their  own 
healthy  mental  and  bodily,  but  to  the  amenities  and  comforts^-to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Institution.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable money  value,  but  the  individual  labour  is  of  small  money 
value ;  and  this  value  appears  very  small  indeed  if  we  place  over 
against  it  the  expense  of  skilled  supervision  as  in  the  former 


rndolent  Lastly,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  patients  quite  incapable  of 

work,  the  expense  of  whose  keep  greatly  exceeds,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  the  sums  that  are  paid  for  them  by  way  of  board ;  and 
these  losses  form  a  serious  deduction  from  any  surplus  or  sum 
that  might  otherwise  arise  from  the  excess  of  board  over  ex- 
penditure  in  the  other  patients,   or  from  the  produce  of  the 

tTecessary  ex-     work  of  the  latter.      There   is,  indeed,  now  no  difference   of 
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ui  Hospital  for  opinion  among  proper  authorities  as  to  the  appliances  and  staff 
of  a  well-organised  hospital  for  the  insane  being  necessarily  com- 
paratively very  expensive  j  and  this  expensiveness  is  over  and 
above  the  produce  of  imtient's  labour,  which  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  is  calculated  on  in  all  asylums  at  least  for  the  lower 
classes  of  society. 
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We  have  only  farther  to  premise  that  the  principle  on  which  Sanitary  adv 
oocupation  formfl  a  prominent  feature  in  the  treatment  of  the  pa-  ^^  ** 
tients  in  this  Institution  is  simply  and  solely  that  of  their  own 
wel&re  in  a  medical  sense.     There  is  no  inducement  on  the  part 
of  any  of  its  authorities  or  officers  to  proceed  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple.    The  Institution  is  amply  endowed  hy  funds  provided  by  Principles  oi 
the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears — James  Murray — the  rates  of  cupation  in  i 
board  not  only  cover  the  necessarily  large  expenditure  of  a  very  °* 
fhll  stafi^  but  leaves  a  considerable  surplus.     The  latter  goes  into 
nobody's  pocket ;  it  is  simply  expended  in  further  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.     In  some  cases  tbe  patients  are  di- 
rectly benefitted,  when,  for  instance,  it  enables  the  Directors  to 
receive  patients  gratis,  or  for  merely  nominal  rates  of  Board. — 
There  is  neither  a  necessity  nor  a  desire  to  swell  this  surplus  re- 
venue by  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  patients.     The  greater  part 
of  this  labour  is  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Institu- 
tion, in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden,  the  management  of  the 
laundry  and  kitchen,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  building,  and  in  the 
regulation  of  galleries,  dormitories,  &c.     It  can  not,  and  does  not 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  money  equivalent,  unless  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  in  connection  with  the  milliners',  shoemakers',  and  carpen- 
ters' departments.     And,  in  this  case,  the  proceeds  go  towards  a 
Work  Fund,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  reward  of  all  working  Patients*  Wc 
patients  for  their  labour,  by  placing  at  their  command  indulgences 
suitable  to  each  particular  case — by  presenting,  for  instance,  gifts 
of  dress,  jewellery,  books,  extra  food,  tobacco  and  snufF — by  de-  and  its  appr< 
firaying  the  expenses  of  amusements  in  town,  of  pic-nic  and  rail- 
way excursions,  of  professional  entertainments  in  the  institution, 
of  providing  the  means  of  education,  of  reading,  and  by  other 
measures  which  we  need  not  here  eniunerate,  but  which  may  be 
found  specified  more  fully  in  the  columns  of^  our  "  Excelsior." — 
Our  population  is  a  mixed  one — partly  pauper,  partly  non-pauper. 
Both  classes  we  engage  in  suitable  occupations,  their  nature,  how- 
ever, varying  with  the  different  classes  of  patients  and  in  different 
individuals.     In  selecting  suitable  occupations  for  individual  pa- Kinds  of  lab 
tients,  the  first  and  most  miportant  question  is,  What  kind  of  for  tiic  insan 
work,  if  any  is  judged  advisable,  is  best  for  the  patient,  considering 
him  the  subject  of  mental  and  physical  infirmity?     This  considera- 
tion does  not  lead  us  always,  or  perhaps  even  frequently,  to  select 
the  occupation  to  which  a  patient  was  trained  or  accustomed 
when  sane  and  vigorous.      It  docs  not  lead  us  to  put  the  weaver 
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to  his  web  or  the  shoemaker  to  his  last :  we  rather  turn  both  into 
the  garden,  where  their  labour,  from  being  unskilled  in  thii 
department,  is  generally  of  little  or  no  money  value  to  us»  bat 
where  the  manual  exercise  in  the  open  air,  w^ith  all  the  conoomi- 
tants  of  such  exercise  [sounder  sleep,  more  healthy  appetite, 
greater  buoyancy  of  spirits],  soon  become  beneficial  to  the  pa- 
tient^s  mental  and  bodily  health.  The  same  principle  of  prooedim 
leads  to  our  avoiding  altogether  certain  occupations,  such  as  wear- 
ing,  which  we  believe  to  bo  unhealthy  and  inadmissible  in  such  an 
Institution :  our  shoemaking,  carpentry,  or  tailoring,  is  at  onoe 
intermitted  for  a  game  at  football  or  cricket,  or  for  a  pio-nio  or 
fishing  or  walking  excui*aion.  Our  half-holidays  are  frequent :  we 
work  mainly  during  winter  and  in  bad  weather,  and  during 
summer  and  in  fine  weather  we  cliiefly  play.  Ileuco  the  statis- 
tical tables  relating  to  our  industrial  department  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, and  do  not,  show  high  figures  or  very  favourable  resolti, 
perhaps,  as  contrasted  with  Pauper  Asylums,  where  the  greatttt 
amount  ofxcork  is  got  out  of  the  greatest  number  of  Patients.  The 
tables,  however,  indicate  what  may  be  done  on  the  principles 
above  adverted  to ;  and  their  results,  in  any  estimate  of  the  value 
of  such  labour,  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  our  Tables  of 
Recoveries  and  Deaths. 

Tliese  tables,  however,  do  no  not  represent  the  full  development 
of  our  industrial  resoiirces,  because  the  latter  are  only  in  gradual 
process  of  development.  It  is  but  recently  that  we  have  been  pro- 
vided with  suitable  workshops,  and  all  that  we  yet  possess  are  two 
— one  for  males  and  another  for  females.  The  adding  of  artizan- 
attendants  to  our  staff  is  also  of  comparatively  I'ecent  date.  Only 
within  the  last  few  months  has  a  wright  or  carpenter  attendant  been 
added.  His  office  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  superintend  the  carpen- 
try department  of  our  workshop  for  males — suix^rvising  the  patients 
who  work  as  wrights  or  joiners — simply  directing  those  who  have 
been  previously  trained  in  their  handicrafts,  but  instructing  the 
uninitiated.  The  latter  is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  artizan- 
attendant  system.  The  workshop  thus  becomes  a  school,  and 
patients  are  taught  handicrafts  more  suitable  to  their  state  of 
mental  or  bodily  health  than  tlioso  in  which  they  formerly  en- 
gaged—  handicrafts  which  may  subsequently  become  to  tbem 
sources  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  health.  Among  recent  workers  in 
the  carpenters'  shop  was  a  young  blacksmith,  for  whom  we  had  no 
work  of  the  kind  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  for  whom 
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such  work,  moreoYer,  would  have  been  most  inadvisable,  who 
voluntarilj  learned  carpentry  here,  and  who  acquired  considerable 
proficiency  prior  to  his  recovery  and  discharge.  The  success 
resulting  from  the  previous  appointment  of  other  artizan-attend- 
ants — of  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  painter — ^led  to  the  addition  of  ArtUau  Atte 
a  carpenter  to  our  industrial  staff.  But  this  success  does  not 
reside  altogether  or  mainly  in  the  saving  such  appointments  effect 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Institution.  Tliat  they  do  effect  a 
saving  in  a  certain  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but,  if  regarded  their  uaefult 
simply  in  this  light,  the  amount  of  actual  saving,  or  the  amount 
of  " remunerativeness**  or  "productiveness"  of  their  labour,  will 
probably  appear  unsatisfactory.  They  must  not  be  expected  to 
^*  pay  their  own  expenses'*  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
But,  as  directors  of  indastry — as  schoolmasters  in  their  respective 
trades — they  possess  a  value  that  cannot  be  easily  or  dinictly  esti- 
mated— they  teach  habits  of  regularity  and  application  that  are 
of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the  taught.  They  are  on  the  spot  t^> 
execute,  without  delay,  any  works  or  repairs  that  are  constantly 
necessary  in  a  large  public  Institution ;  and  this  is  of  importance 
in  the  case  of  destruction  to  property  caused  by  refractory  pa- 
tients, or  by  accidents  such  as  those  resulting  from  frost.  They 
see,  further,  that  all  work  is  properly  done  by  patients,  that  they 
use  properly  the  proper  tools,  and  that  there  is  no  waste  of  ma- 
teriaL  As  a  supplementary  staff,  too,  their  usefulness  is  great. 
They  are  ti'ained  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  gallery-attend-  aa  Suppleme 
ants  when  the  latter  are  absent  from  illness,  on  holiday  leave,  on  ^ 
urgent  private  business,  or  occupied  in  the  transfer  of  patients : 
they  can  assist  them  in  all  emergencies  :  they  can  relieve  them  in 
ni^t  watching  and  under  similar  circumstances.  Such  a  com- 
pleteness of  staff — ^in  the  ratio  of  one  attendant  to  every  eight  to  Proportion  < 

.  ^        1 1  ,t  i*     ,         1       I*  i.i^  Attendants 

ten  patients — ^greatly  adds  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  latter  :  Patients. 

^ere  is  less  risk  of  accident  by  suicide  or  escape,  while  a  greater 

degree  of  open-air  exercise  and  relaxation  are  secured  for  every 

attendant — a  circumstance  of  no  little  moment,  when  we  reflect 

that,  unless  our  subordinates  are  themselves  healthy  and  happy, 

they  cannot  possibly  discharge,  or  be  expected  to  discharge,  properly 

their  very  onerous  and  difficult  duties.    Hence  it  is  our  interest  and 

aim  sedulously  to  direct  attention  to  means  for  preserving  in  the  Sanitary  cot 

best  condition  the  health  of  our  whole  subordinate  staff     The 

organization  of  our  industrial  staff,  and  the  number  of  patients 

working  nnder  it — ^important  as  it  avowedly  is,  and  as  it  must  con- 
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but  exhaustiye  and  damaging  to  the  patient  The  cerebro-nervous 
energy  was,  however,  intense  and  uncontrollable — there  was  no 
other  safety  valve— no  other  outlet — no  other  means  of  allaying 
the  excitement.  But  it  was  thought  that  by  directing  these  same 
sapervitalised  energies — by  controlling  this  intense  excitement  by 
systematised  exercise  or  occupation — a  beneficial  result  would 
aocme  both  to  the  patient  and  the  Institutioa  The  experiment 
was  tried,  and  at  once  succeeded.  It  has  since  been  merged  as  an 
int^ral  part  of  our  system  of  occupational  treatment.  The  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  presence  of  companions  similarly  and  quietly 
occupied  was  found  to  divert  their  attention.  The  expenditure  of 
mere  muscular  force  necessary  relieved  the  intense  nervous  excite- 
ment, acting  as  a  marvellous  safety  valve;  and  the  fatigue  of 
labour,  the  regularity  of  the  hours  of  exercise  and  rest,  induced  a 
beal^y  sleep  without  narcotics,  and  gave  an  appetite  for  food  pre- 
viously unknown.  Pump-workiDg  was  found  thus  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  patient :  but  it  also  benefitted  the  Insti- 
tution in  two  ways — indirectly,  by  saving  expenditure  in  broken 
windows  or  furniture  or  torn  clothes ;  and  directly,  by  providing 
a  due  supply  of  water,  which  would,  in  the  absence  of  patient'H 
labour,  have  cost  the  presence  of  a  donkey-mill  or  steam-engine. 
Pump- working  is,  however,  only  an  illustration  of  the  form  of  Forms  of  Mut 
exerdse  and  work  resorted  to  in  the  medical  treatment  of  such  refractory^ 
patients.  Hard  garden  labour  is  another  form — trenching  by  ^  ^' 
spade,  for  instance.  The  desideratum  is  hard,  but  simple  labour 
— that  is,  calling  for  much  muscular  force  and  little  or  no  skill. 
This  cannot  at  all  times  be  had ;  and  in  its  absence  hard  walking 
or  games,  such  as  football,  are  excellent  substitutes.  Give  scope 
to  the  necessity  for  physical  action — give  vent  to  the  accumulated 
and  accumulating  nervous  force,  which  is  pent  up,  and  ready  for 
discharge  like  electricity  in  a  charged  Ley  den  jar — direct  the 
patient's  exalted  energies  into  legitimate,  and,  if  possible,  useful 
channels,  and  all  will  go  well :  do  the  reverse,  and  the  furious 
Maniacs  of  the  Bedlams  of  thirty  years  ago  will  multiply  and 
abonnd.  There  is  nothing,  however,  novel  or  surprising  in  all 
this.  The  same  facts  are  abundantly  recognised — the  same  princi- 
ples of  treatment  acted  upon  in  every  well  regulated  school 
Every  schoolmaster  knows  full  well  how  the  mischievous  propen- 
aitieB  of  his  boys  may  be  diverted  by  sufficient  muscular  exercise.  j_j^  «^ 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  suitably  occupying  mMMof  rimiii 
refractory  females ;  hence  among  them  exhibitions  of  the  violent  refractory 
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to,  which  is  essentially  a  Patients*  Private  Fund^  accumulated  by 
their  industry  and  expended  on  its  contributors.  Still  less  do 
theee  tables  take  cognizance  of  reading,  writing,  or  music,  which 
may  by  some  be  regarded  purely  as  amusements,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  as  **  productive*"  of  advantage  to  the  patients, 
by  promoting  their  recovery  or  their  happiness,  as  gardening,  or 
carpentry,  or  dressmaking.  It  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  Differences  in 
the  Tables,  that  there  is  frequently  a  great  difference  between  the 
amount  and  value  of  work  executed  In  1859  and  1860.  This 
arises  from  causes  or  circumstances  to  which  we  have  already  Caosei. 
referred.  To  take  the  carpenter's  department  as  an  example : 
it  80  happened  that  during  the  greater  part  of  1859  we  had  no 
patient  working  regularly  as  a  carpenter.  Only  two  patients 
were  in  the  house,  who  had  been  carpenters,  and  of  these  the  one 
was  incapable  of  work  from  an  accession  of  chronic  Mania  :  the 
other  was  very  frequently  also  maniacal — at  all  times  fitful — work- 
ing only  now  and  then,  and  chiefly  to  amuse  himself  or  to  gratify 
some  particular  officer  or  fellow-patient :  there  was  no  skilled 
supervision,  nor  was  there  a  proper  workshop.  In  18 CO,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six  patients  were  work- 
ing in  a  commodious  carpenters'  shop,  appropriately  fitted. 

Of  all  the  sections  of  the  Tables  relating  to  our  occupations,  Ganlener^s 
that  concerning  our  gardens  and  grounds  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important.     The  grounds  under  cultivation  by  our  patients  belong 
to  two  separate,  but  adjoining  estates — viz.,  that  of  the  Asylum  Extent  of 
proper,  and  that  of  PitcuUen.     The  former  are  12*61183  acres  in  cultivation. 
extent^  including  those  portions  occupied  as  site  of  the  Asylum 
and  airing  courts,  walks,  parks,  and  bowling  green.     The  latter 
includes  7  J  acres,  and  also  consist  in  great  measure  of  parks  and  Pitcuiien 
walks,  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens  being  of  limited  extent. 
The  latter  are  only  in  progress  of  being  brought  into  a  state  of 
good  cultivation,  and  their  yield  of  produce  is  not  so  great  as,  in 
all  likelihood,  it  will,  in  the  gardener's  hands,  become.     As  it  is, 
an  immense  improvement  has  been  made  upon  the  whole  Pitcuiien  their  improve- 
estate  by  the  labour  of  patients.     Three  years  ago,  its  grounds  ticnts*  Labour. 
were  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  wilderness  ;  they  had  been 
kept  in  such  a  state  by  tenants,  that  they  had  become  almost  un- 
productive of  anything  save  weeds.     Fruit  trees  and  fruit-bearing 
bushes,  for  instance,  were  dead  or  decaying  in  great  numbers — 
their  removal  and  the  substitution  of  healthy,  fruitful  young 
plants  being  found  requisite.      Whole  beds  of  strawberries  and 
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other  plants  it  was  found  equally  advisable  to  root  out,  and  to  re- 
trench the  ground.  It  must  be  several  years  before  an  adequate 
return  is  made  for  the  labour  thiit  has  been,  during  the  laii  three 
years,  expended  on  these  grounds;  and  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  In  p«'irticu1ar,  we  would  refer  to  trenching  the  parks  and 
laying  them  out  in  crop  before  again  allowing  the  growth  of 
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Their  cttimated  The  present  estimated  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  PitcQlkn 
grounds  to  the  Institution  is  £50 ;  b\it  this  figure  is  unoertain, 
and  perhaps  does  not  represent  a  yield  proportioned  to  the  ezteat 

Value  of  Garden  and  quality  of  these  grounds.  If  we  look  at  the  volae  of  the 
garden  produce  consumed  in  the  Institution  during  the  hist  lix 
years,  we  will  find  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  from 
£212,  7a  6d.  in  1855,  to  £338,  18s.  5d.  in  18C0— a  difference  in 
favour  of  the  latter  of  £126,  10s.  lid.  This  is  doubtless  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  gradual  increase  in  our  population,  and  espe- 
cially of  our  working  population,  and  to  the  increased  labour  we 
have  consequently  been  enabled  to  expend  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  land.  But  it  is  also  due  greatly  to  the  occupation  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Pitcullen  grounds ;  for  we  find  a  sudden  rise  from 
£253,  Gs.  8d.  in  1857,  to  £306,  12s.  lOd.  in  1858,  when  these 
grounds  came  under  our  charge  and  cultivation — being  a  diflerence 
of  value  of  £53,  6s.  2d.,  apparently  assignable  entirely  or  mainly 

Sale  of  aparo  or  to  Pitcullen.     There  has  been  a  corresponding  gradual  diminution 

surplus  Produce     ^,  ,,/%,  i  «•■«.. 

of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  spare  produce  sold,  being  the 
excess  of  the  garden  produce  over  what  was  required  for  the  wants 
of  the  Institution.  This  arises  evidently  from  the  increase  of  our 
population,  which  now  requires  a  larger  supply  of  garden  produce 
than  it  did  six  years  ago.  The  annual  garden  produce  oonsomed 
in  the  Institution  may  be  roundly  stated  as  follows : — 


Kitchen  Vegetables  and  Fruit,     ...    arerage  of  last  6  years. 

Milk, do.             6      „ 

Pork, do.             6      „ 

Veal,   ...        do.             3      „ 

Firewood,      do.             4      „ 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  £281. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  average  surplus  produce  sold  during 
each  of  the  last  6  years,        

We  hare  a  total  of           

£143  11    3 

76  12  10 

61    4    1 

1  14    S 

8  16    7 

£280  17  11 
26  12   8 

Eteronuo  from 
Jarden. 

£306  10    7 

In  other  words,  our  garden  yields  a  revenue  of  over  £300  a  year, 
it  being  entirely  cultivated  by  patients.     In  the  garden  depart- 
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ment  proper — that  is,  in  trenohing  and  laying  out  grounds,  plant- 
ing yegetables,  wheeling  and  aj^ljing  manure,  weeding,  watering, 
and  so  forth — there  is  a  mean  number  of  14*94  men  employed  Value  of  pa- 
daily.  But  the  aggregate  value  of  their  labour  per  day  is  only 
£1»  198.  lid.,  or  rather  less  than  3d.  per  day  per  individual  In 
the  Farm  department  proper — that  is,  in  tending  and  feeding 
pigs  and  cattle — ^there  is  a  mean  number  of  2*08  men  employed 
daily,  the  aggregate  value  of  whose  labour  is  estimated  at  6|d.  per 
day,  or  rather  more  than  3d.  each.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Pump- 
woirking  department,  which,  though  it  does  not  greatly  contribute 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  still,  from  being  out-of-doors, 
fidla  within  the  Gardener's  jurisdiction,  we  find  that  the  total 
mean  number  of  men  daily  employed  is  27*61,  the  aggregate  value 
of  whose  labour  daily  is  £3,  19&  3d.,  or  about  3d.  a  day  per 
peiBon. 

Let  us  take  a  second  illustration  of  our  industrial  department  Miliinen* 
from  that  of  the  Milliners*  or  Dressmakers*  section,  which,  in     1'^"°'^'^  - 
respect  both  of  the  numbers  employed  and  of  the  usefulness,  if  not 
absolute  value,  of  the  work  done,  is  second  in  importance  to  the 
Ckuxien  and  Farm  department     It  appears  that  in  1860  the  total  Value  of  labour 
value  of  the  labour  of  some  30  to  40  patients  daily  employed  was  with  value  of 
X75,  6a,  while  the  average  value  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  '^^^^ 
atiil  less — ^viz.,  £67^  la  1  Id.    These  sums  look  very  insignificant  in 
contrast  with  the  total  value  of  the  work  produced,  which  was,  for 
instance,  in  1860,  £436,  11a  9d.     It  is  obvious  that  by  exhibiting 
only  the  value  at  current  prices  of  the  articles  made,  without  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  materials,  a  very  flourishing  state  of  the  industry 
of  a  commimity  may  be  represented.    But  we  aim  at  accuracy,  not 
at  effect,  though  the  accuracy  can  be  at  best  only  approximative, 
inasmuch  as  the  fixation  of  the  value  of  an  article,  or  of  the  value 
of  a  piece  of  labour,  must  always  be  more  or  less  arbitrary  and 
nncertain.     Aiming,  however,  at  such  accuracy  as  is  attainable, 
we  give  both  the  total  value  of  the  goods  made  and  the  cost  of 
material  at  current  market  prices,  and,  deducting  the  latter  from 
the  former,  the  resultant  nett  sum  represents  the  value  of  the 
labour  expended  on  the  goods  in  question  by  patients.     The  dis- 
proportion of  the  latter  value  to  the  number  of  patients  constantly 
occnpied  is  very  striking;  but,  after  all  we  have  said  already  on 
the  subject^  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  explanation. 
Given  an  average  number  of  30  patients  daily  employed  in  the 
Female  Workroom.     Some  of  these  do  little  or  nothing:  they 
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per  person  per  aiiuuin.    'i'hia  reprewtnls  a  very  auiatl  value  iudeeJ ; 

bat   tho  work  is  of  a  Bimple,  luechauicnl  kind,  reqitiriDg  do  skill, 

and   but  a  moderate   amouut   of   physical   etrengtli.      Kcgardtng  Comparative 

other  departmenta  in  tbis  some  general  way :  in  the  artizan  section  ticnts  labour 

there  are   10  to  20  men  moi'e  or  less  conatantly  employed — say  du~trial  depart 

12  on  an  average  daily;  the  value  of  their  labour  varies  from  £80  """''■ 

to  ^100  per  annum,  the  average  of  thu  last  two  years  being 

X126,  la.  lOd. — that  is,  about  X7  to  £11  per  person  per  annum. 

This  result  is  in  marked  contraat  to  that  of  the  miscellaneous  sec- 

tion;  but  the  work  here  demands  considerable  skill,  and  is  conse- 

qaeatiy  greatly  more  valuable.     In  the  Milliner's  department  we 

may  reckon  30  to  60  females — say  a  daily  average  of  35 — more  or 

leas  constantly  employed ;  tbe  value  of  their  aggregate  labour  is 

.£60  to  £80  per  annum,  the  average  of  the  last  two  years  being 

£73,  4b.  3d.,  or  from  £,%  to  £2,  lOs.  per  i^eraon  per  annum.     In 

the  Gardener's  department  about  30  men  are  daily  occupied ;  the 

annual  value  of  their  labour  is  £150  to  £200,  the  average  of  the 

last  two  years  being  £183,  2a.  9d. — that  is,  about  £5  to  £6  per 

person  per  annum.     A  better  understanding  of  these  figures  may 

perhaps  be  given,  and  a  more  comprehensive  liew  of  the  subject 

bflbrded,  by  tabulating  them  as  under : — 
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It  would  thua  appear  that  the  value  of  each  individual  patient's  la- 
bour is  proportionally  highest  in  the  Artiian  department  aud  lowest 
in  the  Miscellaneous;  the  Gardenen'  and  Milliners'  holding  an  in- 
termediate place.     The  total  value  of  the  labour  of  all  the  patients  Rct< 
employed  in  the  four  departments  above  mentioned— 126  in  nnm- 
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ber  in  1860,  134  ou  10th  June,  18G1-— [Note  Summary,  page95 
Appendix] — on  an  average,  amounted  in  1860  to  £507,  1&  6d^ 
in  1859  to  j£376,  Os.  5d. — the  mean  of  these  two  jeara  being 
JB441,  lOs.  lOd.,  or  from  £3  to  £^  per  person  per  annum.  Hb 
does  not  say  much  for  the  **  remunerativeness"  of  patients*  labour, 
or  for  the  *'  self-supporting'*  character  of  an  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. Doubtless^  in  Institutions  where  industry  is  more  fiollj 
developed  than  it  is  here,  where  the  advantages  and  opportonitict 
are  altogether  superior  to  our  own,  results  greatly  more  &Tourable 
may  be  exhibited.  Still  we  must  consider  our  figures  as  of  signifi- 
cance in  showing  within  what  limits  ''productiveness*'  or  ''xcnni- 
nerativeness**  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  as  pertaining  to  tiie 
systematised  labour  of  all  classes  and  of  both  sexes  of  patients  in 
an  institution  containing  a  mixed  population  of  about  200  persont 
— due  regard  alway»  being  had,  in  the  first  instaneet  to  ike  w^tfixre 
of  the  inmates  in  a  purely  medical  point  of  view.  Our  expeiMDoe 
of  the  ability  of  patients  by  their  labour  to  support  themselvei^  or 
to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  may  be  summed  up  as  fbUowi^ 
excluding  recovered  cases  : — 

1.  In  every  Institution  for  the  Insane  of  ordinary  character,  or 

similar  to  our  own,  there  are  a  few  persons  who,  if  they  re- 
mained in  as  good  a  state  of  health,  mental  and  bodily, 
without,  as  within,  the  said  Institution — under  discipline  is 
while  at  large— might  support  themselves  by  their  industiy 
or  contribute  largely  towards  their  support. 

2.  A  large  number  of  persons,  who,  while  under  the  diBcipUiie  of 

the  Asylum,  are  more  or  less  industrious,  could  not  poaiUj 
support  themselves  outside  its  walls,  and  would  in  all  prol)a- 
bility  break  down,  and  have  their  mental  alienation  increased 
and  confirmed  by  attempting  to  do  so. 

3.  A  large  number  can  do  nothing  towards  their  support — are 

altogether  incapable  of  useful  occupation,  either  in  or  out  of 
of  an  Asylum :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ii»  holly  bnrdeiiB  on 
their  friends  or  the  public. 


Piroohial  (k^ 
tag*  SMUitorift. 


ti«»t8  Mdtabto 
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We  have  already  indicated  [pages  11  and  19]  a  lai^  and  im- 
portant class  of  cases,  which,  in  our  opinion,  may  more  properlf 
be  treated  in  private  country  houses  than  in  public  aayluma  as  at 
present  constituted.  There  is  another  and  equally  lax^  daai^  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  referred — viz.,  consisting  of  such 
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exhibit  no  suicidAl  or  homicidal  tendency — no  propensity  hurtful 
to  priyate  or  public  property,  or  offensiTe  to  public  decency — no 
habits  iTiimi/*«.1  essentially  to  their  own  health,  or  that  of  their 
cofltodiers  or  neighbours; — cases  in  which  the  insanity  is  transient 
or  mild,  or  of  such  a  character,  in  general  terms,  as  not  to  demand 
the  restraint  of  a  duly  constituted  hospital     To  such  cases  at 
present  the  Board  of  Lunacy  has  the  power  of  granting  a  *'  Dis- 
pensation from  removal  to  an  Asylum  " — that  is,  it  grants  autho- 
rity to  board  the  patient  in  a  private  house,  and  exempts  from  the 
necessity,  that  would  otherwise  exist,  for  peremptory  removal  to 
mn  Asylum.     We  have  already  shown  that,  of  the  class  first  men-  Proportion 
tioned,  comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  patients  is  treated  as  requiring  tr 
it  might  be,  and  as  we  think  it  ought  to  bo,  in  private  houses,  iumi  propS 
And  we  may  remark,  in  regai*d  to  the  second  class,  that  it  appears 
to  us  too  many  cases  are  sent  to  Asylums,  and  too  few  properly 
treated  in  private  houses.     Whatever  may  be  the  views  or  wishes 
of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  collectively,  or  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  individually,  the  tendency,  as  well  as  the  practical  result^ 
of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1857  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  to  force  too 
many  of  the  Insane  into  Asylums,     This  is  an  evil  second  only  in 
magnitude  to  that  of  sending  too  few !     We  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  large  proportion  of  the  insane — a  proportion  obviously  im- 
possible precisely  to  indicate,  but  a  proportion  certainly  much 
greater  than  is  at  present  the  case — should  not  be  treated  for  their 
insanity  in  private  houses,  more  appropriately  as  regards  their  own 
advantage,  that  of  the  rate-payers,  and  of  the  public,  than  in  our 
public  hospitals  or  asylums:  provided  always  a  proper  class  of 
tuck  private  houses^  or,  as  we  will  designate  them,  *'  Sanatoria"  as 
weU  as  custodiers,  could  be  secured.     We  have  already  shown  that  Necesmty  fo 
snoh  Sanatoria  are  desiderata — urgently  and  extensively  felt;  and  of  Parochial 
that^  so  long  as  these  public  wants  are  not  surplied,  no  material 
or  satii&ctory  change  in  the  home-treatment,  at  least  of  the 
pauper  section  of  the  classes  of  patients  above  referred  to,  can  be 
looked  for.     With  a  view  to  suggesting  a  remedy — a  means  of 
supplying  the  derideratum  in  question — we  venture  a  few  remarks 
on  what  we  will  call,  for  want,  meanwhile,  of  a  more  suitable  desig- 
nation, "  Parochial  Cottage  Sanaloria,"^     They  refer  to  the  treat- 
ment strictly  of  the  Pauper  insane;  but  the  principles  of  their  con- 
struction and  management  apply  equally  to  the  non-pauper  class. 

Nearly  seven  years  ago,  when  we  were  first  chai^ged  with  the  Home  treat- 
responsibilities  of  the  management  of  this  Institution,  our  attention  sanity. 
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as,  though  ti'ausieutly  or  tumj 
OU8,  from  the  dangeiu  of  suddi 
or  vicious  habits,  it  was  advi 
tance  from  tha  central  hospit: 
and  other  sii]>eriuteuileucc  th 
adjunct  eshiblishtiicnts  vcru  n 
of  patients  rofcrreil  to  on  ])p.  11 
whom  we  believe  our  so-called  " 
the  appropriate  eBtablisInueuts  f 

nd    general  sohenio,  however,  of  hotl. 

epi  toria — the  priucijiles  of  tlieir  co 
alike;  ao  that  our  present  sugg 
for  behoof  of  a  different  class 
different  class  of  circumstances, 
Our  suggestions  are  intended  ni( 
authorities  of  onr  own  county, 
necessarily  chiefly  restricted;  b 
applicable  to,  as  they  are  asaureci 
parish  ia  Scotland  which  has  ao} 

to        In  eveiy  parish  in  Scotland, 

lioa  class  suitable  for  trcattnorif  ; 
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The  same  parties — the  Commissioners  in   Lunacy,  the  Local  and  gen- 

ict  Inspector  of  Lunacy,  the  Parochial  Medical  OiOSicers,  the  of  Lunacy. 

ctor  of  Poor,  and  the  Parochial  Board — generally  are  also 

roper  persons  to  inspect  such  sanatoria  from  time  to  time, 

a  Tiew  to  the  supervision  of  their  efficient  management.     In 

ing  out  our  views,  it  would  by  no  means  be  necessary,  in  the 

rity  of  cases,  to  erect  new  cottages  or  houses.     It  would  only 

oessary  to  render  existing  buildings  salubrious  and  commodi-  Appropriation 

is  sanatoria,  and  to  place  them  under  proper  supervision,  commodation. 

could  readily  be  effected  by  the  purchase,  perhaps,  of  cot- 

,  farm  houses,  or  old  mansion  houses  frequently  in  the  market 

^ery  parish,  which  might  be  had  at  a  very  low  figure,  and 

1,  with  the  necessary  alterations,  might  be  admirably  fitted 

3  Parochial  Sanatoria.     These  alterations  would  necessarily 

in  kind  and  amount  in  different  circumstances.     In  some  Nature  of  struc 

.  ...  «  /.        1  1    turalalteratloni 

,  they  might  consist  smiply  in  the  substitution  of  comfortable 

led  floors  for  the  miserable,  uneven,  cold,  damp,  clay  floors 

ntly  existing.     In  other  cases,  efficient  drainage  or  ventila- 

of  the  foundation — the  knocking  down  of  partitions — the 
;  away  with  the  old-fashioned  and  noxious  box  beds — the 
.ruction  of  windows  or  ventilating  apertures — the  addition 
ater  closets  or  other  conveniences — or  the  building  of  an 
ional  room  or  wing,  might  be  requisite.  In  certain  cases,  Pecuniary  out- 
)xpenditure  of  £50  or  £100  would  probably  suffice,  where 

structural  alteration  is  requisite,  and  where  the  cottage 
ited.  But,  even  in  richer  and  more  populous  parishes,  where 
lumber  of  the  insane  poor  is  greater,  and  the  provisions  for 

home  treatment  must  be  made  on  a  larger  scale,  where  the 
liase  of  a  house  is  deemed  a<lvisablo,  and  the  necessary  altera-  Eeonomy  of 

imply  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  poimds :  such  outlay,  we  g:inai  outls^. 
uBsnred,  would  soon  be  repaid  in  the  saving  effected  by  the 
payers  on  the  difference  of  maintenance  in  such  Parochial 
toria  as  contrasted  with  the  rates  of  board  in  large  and  expen- 
public  Asylums.  So  satisfied  are  we  of  the  economical  or 
diary  advantages  of  treatment  in  Parochial  Sanatoria,  that  wo 
d  hold  it  a  false  and  foolish  parsimony  which  would  grudge 
ithhold  an  ample  outlay  ah  initio.  The  more  efficient  such 
toria  are  made,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  recovery  to 

inmates — the  greater  the  likelihood  of  the  enjoyment  of  good 
leal  health,  the  greater  the  capacity  for  labour,  and  hence  of 
ibnting  towanb  their  own  support  and  diminishing  the 
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hoNv  low  a  figure  they  migh 
have  n.ason  to  believe  that  su 
toiy :  our  ex[)erience  of  arcliit 
us  to  regard  plans  and  estinij 
mislead.     No  plan  or  estimai 
drawn  up,  or  at  all  events  reli 
the  circumstauces  of  a  particul 
sary  that  the  destination  of  Pa 
in  mind  by  their  constructors  a 
be  intended  or  adapted  for  the  t 
Differences  in  structure  would 
several — male  or  female — indi 
troublesome — cleanly  or  dirty 
Patients  likely  to  be  employed 
ing,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  basli 
— would  also  require,  and  shoulc 
oonveniences  for  their  respectiv 
rials  of  construction  might  yai 
cheapest  or  most  suitable  in  one 
in  a  third.      And  lastly,  the  ej 
same  amoimt  and  kind  of  accom 
locality  and  other  differences  in 
instance,  from  the  proximity  t 
supply  and  low   price  of  build 
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louae.  But  ia  such  a  case  the  extitis  never  fail  to  bo  heavy  and 
liaappointing;  and  the  experience  of  the  party  accepting  such  an 
Ktimate  is  generally  that  the  highest,  and  not  the  lowest,  estimate 
>flfored  him  would  have  proved  ultimately,  in  all  respects,  the 
noBt  satisfactory.  It  is  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence,  in  the 
x>nstaruction  of  asylums,  prisons,  poorhouses,  and  similar  public 
^uildiDgs,  where  the  lowest  estimates  for  their  construction  have 
been  accepted,  for  the  managers  to  find  the  outlay  of  several 
Hioiisand  pounds  necessary  in  addition  to  that  originally  calcu- 
lated upon.  Such  additional  outlay  generally  arises  from  the 
3mi8aiony  in  the  original  estimate,  of  many  structural  essentials — 
in  other  words,  the  said  estimate  was  imperfect;  and  further,  it 
has  probably  made  no  reference  to  the  varying  cost  of  labour  or 
j£  building  materials,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  best  suited 
for  special  ends  in  the  economy  of  the  Institution.  We  have, 
biherefore,  to  caution  the  parochial  authorities  against  a  blind 
9Conomy  in  the  matter  of  builders*  estimates.     Architectural  dis-  Architectnnl 

.  .  stylo. 

play  we  would  neither  aim  at  nor  recommend :  we  would  not  seek, 
in  any  respect,  to  alter  the  character  of  Parochial  Sanatoria  from 
bhat  of  ordinary  cottages  or  houses,  save  in  so  far  as  they  must 
possess  certain  advantages,  without  which  they  would  not  he  suited 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  We  are  perfectly 
%'WBxe  that  unless  such  Sanatoria  can  be  erected  and  conducted 
iviih  a  rigid  economy — ^an  economy  which  will  place  the  home  or 
parochial  treatment  of  the  insane  in  favourable  contrast^  quoad 
pecuniary  outlay,  with  asylum  or  hospital  treatment — there  is  no  "  Economy" 
hope  of  having  such  establishments,  simple  though  they  be,  set  principle. 
agoing.  Howeyer  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  be  obliged  to  make 
Boch  a  statement,  all  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that  the  guiding 
principle  of  action  in  too  many  of  our  Parochial  Boards^  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  insane  poor,  is  economy — whether  it  is  compatible 
with  the  comfort  or  recovery  of  the  poor  unfortunates  or  not^ — 
immediate  economy.  We  say  immediate  economy  —  a  saving 
perceptible  at  the  moment;  but  such  economy,  the  parochial 
authorities  are  generally  not  forseeing  enough  to  know,  is  gener- 
ally ultimately  extravagance,  while  it  is  still  less  unmistakeably 
an  inhumanity  that  disgraces  their  humanity.  Such,  however, 
being  the  facts  of  the  case — sad  as  these  facts  may  be — our  object 
in  the  foregoing  and  following  suggestions  is  not  to  ridicule  a  wise 
or  legitimate  economy;  but  to  combine  economy  with  the  means 
oalciilated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  pauper  insane. 


Internal 
arrangements. 
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ample.     It  is  of  importance,  iic 
the  position  should  be  pictur 
varied  view.     The  building  n: 
as  not  to  retain  damp  :  clay  oi 
sible.     The  apartments  should 
ventilated :  the  fire  places  and 
struction.     Water  closets  and 
ablution,  should  bo  provided  in 
priately  placed  in  an  abutment 
cottage.     The  absence  of  such 
drawbacks  to  the  proper  sanita 
buildings,  especially  of  the  co 
sleeping  apartments  should  be 
may  be  used  as  a  dining  room  oi 
provide  a  separate  room  for  tl 
never  be  a  dormitory  or  sleepir 
beds,  which  are  fixtures  sunk  in 
Biteandlooalitj  inadmissible,  as  most  unhealthy 
cases,  it  might  be  an  advantage 
in  the  majority  of  oases  this  if 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  hav< 
imity  thereto.     The  latter  woul 
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unds — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  cottages  containing  a  single 
me  female,  who  is  occupied  chiefly  in-doors.  But  even  in  such  Adjunct  nrdei 
ise  as  this,  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  to  possess  a  "  plot,"  at  ^^  *"***" 
jtf  of  garden  ground,  in  which  the  patient's  attention  may  be 
upied  occasionally,  if  not  regularly,  by  floriculture.  There  is 
occupation  so  generally  applicable  to  males  and  females  alike — 
patients  of  every  class — as  open-air  labour  :  none  so  beneflcial 
their  physical  or  mental  health.  Hence,  in  the  majority  of 
88,  the  Sanatorium  should  have  attached  to  it  field  or  garden 
onds  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  sex  and  number 
its  patients.  There  are  cases  in  which  such  a  possession  would 
worthless  and  expensive — for  example,  where  the  inmates  of  a 
atorium  are  all  indolent  or  incapable  of  contributing  towards 
tillage  of  the  ground,  or  towards  their  own  support.  But  iu 
case  of  industrious,  robust,  willing  workers,  the  arrangement 
aid  be  absolutely  economic^d,  as  well  as  medically  most  eflect- 
Many  patients  there  are  who  may,  with  perfect  safety,  and 
h  greater  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  all  concerned,  go  to 
rk  at  a  distance  from  their  i*esidence,  whether  their  work  be  in 
irm  or  gurden,  or  in  a  carpenter's,  tailor's,  or  shoemaker's  shop, 
these  cases  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  provide  the 
le  adjuncts  to  sanatoria,  in  the  form  of  grounds  or  workshops, 
[a  other  cases.  Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  said  on  the  sub- 
l  of  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  insane,  wo  need  scarcely 
lark  that  the  occupations  of  the  inmates  of  Parochial  Sanatoria 
Ldd  require  to  be  jealously  regulated  by  the  su2)ervislng  autho- 
ea,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  is  here  to  err  as  to  both  the  kind  Occupations  o 
I  amount  of  work  imposed  by  the  patient's  custodiers.  For  a  Parochial 
je  proportion  of  cases,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  Sanatorium  *"*  ""*' 
lid  be  a  farm-house  placed  in  the  midst  of  its  own  lands ;  and 
inary  farm  life,  with  certain  limitations  or  modifications,  may 
regarded  as  a  typical  principle  of  treatment.  For  a  small  pro- 
tion  of  cases,  farm  laboui*  and  farm  life  would  be  either  impos- 
e  or  inexpedient  No  less  than  to  occupations,  should  the 
mtion  of  the  supervising  authorities  be  directed  to  the  serving 
ample  and  appropriate  diet,  muscular  exercise  and  relaxation.  Supervision  of 

.11  11.  r  1     11  Ai-  J*  diet,  exeroUw, 

>y  must  also  see  that  cleammess  of  person  and  all  the  ordinary  relaxation. 
kws  of  health"  are  sedulously  regarded.     Indeed,  in  its  great 
bares,  the  Parochial  Sanatorium  is  but  an  hospital  in  minia- 
e :  the  principles  of  its  constitution  and  management  are  the 
le.     It  diflfci-s  only  in  the  greater  simplicity  of  its  arrangements, 
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in  certain  coses,  compulsory  i 
compitlsury  Bcgregation,  are  i 
being  the  proper  one.      Tbi 
points,  which  must  be  regulat 
In  most  cases,  these  officials  w 
officers ;  but  we  doubt  much 
Parochial  Sanatoria  and  of  i 
AivnUtra  of    entrusted  to  them  alone.     lu 
"  iKitrict  In.      men— of  great  intelligence  and 
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all  of  this  class  :  we  have  met 
calibre.  From  the  nature  of 
utterly  incompetent  to  treat  tht 
Psychological  mediciue — a  sub 
probably  never  heard  :  they  ( 
pletely  "under  the  thumb"  of 
Pwochl*]  Veil-  manly  or  indejiendeut  jKUtition 
do,  or  to  recommend,  when  Um 
doings  or  HUggestions,  if  honest 
bo  unpalatable  or  obnoxious  t 
hence  inimical  to  their  own  pei 
stances  an  f(i=   i-*'-       ' 
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of  District  Inspectors  of  Lunacy,  who  would,  in  vii'tue  of  their 
mode  of  appointment  and  remuneration,  be  independent  of,  and 
not  accountable  at  least  directly  or  solely  to,  Parochial  Boards. 
The  appointment  and  remuneration  of  such  officers  might  appro- 
priately lie  with  the  District  Board  of  Lunacy,  from  which 
greater  liberality,  both  of  opinion  and  purse,  might  be  expected 
tlian  from  mere  local  and  smaller  Boards.  The  District  In-  Asylum 
BpedoT  of  Lunacy,  might,  if  desired,  be  the  Physician  or  Medi-  inspectors  of 
oal  Superintendent  of  the  nearest  public  asylum.  But  this  is 
not  essential :  nor  might  it  be  held  in  all  cases  to  be  advis- 
able. The  presumption  is  that,  from  his  experience,  he  is  the 
person  best  qualified  in  the  dintrict  to  give  supervision  or  advice, 
in  cases  requiring  either.  In  all  the  larger  towns,  however,  there 
axe  medical  men  sufficiently  familiar  with  insanity  and  proper 
tieatmeut, — sufficiently  qualified  otherwise  to  form  most  efficient 
Inspectors  of  Lunacy.  We  feel  we  can  safely  say  so  at  least  in 
regard  to  Perth  and  Perthshire.  Moreover  the  Physician  or 
Medical  Superintendent  of  a  public  asylum,  is  generally  extensively 
known  in  the  district  in  which  the  said  asylum  is  situated.  Were 
he  in  addition.  Inspector  of  Limacy,  wherever  he  went,  his  visits 
might  be  regarded  by  onlookers  as  professional,  and  suspicion 
might  attach  to  the  persons  so  visited  by  him,  though  we  our- 
selves attach  little  weight  to  such  an  objection,  it  may  appear 
more  formidable  in  the  estimation  of  others,  especially  if  regarded 
from  some  other  point  of  view,  than  a  strictly  medical  or  pro- 
fessional one.  The  act  of  1857  evidently  contemplated  the  ap- 
pointment of  District  Inspectors  of  Lunacy  ;  bnt  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  such  appointment  imder  the  said  act,  has  yet  taken 
placa  But  even  supposing  no  such  appointment  to  be  made, 
there  is  still  room  for  appeal,  for  assistance,  or  advice,  by  the 
Parochial  Medical  Officer  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who 
we  doubt  not,  would  be  prompt  and  happy  to  render  all  necessary 
aid  or  influence  under  the  circumstances. 

The  character  of  the  head  of  a  Parochial  Sanatorium,^-of  the  ciiancter  of 
custodier  of  its  inmates  is,  at  least,  of  equal  importance  to  that  of 
the  building  itself  "  Incompatibilities  of  temper  and  disposition** 
we  find  are  common  ;  the  requisite  qualifications,  the  considerate 
forbearance,  the  winning  kindnesp,  the  tact,  the  firmness,  the  power 
of  control,  and  of  administration,  are  in  combination  rare.  Trained  Trained 
attendants  from  asylums  are  to  be  preferred,  especially  married 
oonples, — where,  if  possible,  the  wife,  as  well  as  the  husband,  has 
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Domcsticitj. 


BomuQcration 
of  Custodiers. 


been  in  the  service  of  a  r^ularly  constituted  lioflpital  for  the 
insane,  and  whose  experience  affords  a  guarantee  of  their  thixouj^ 
knowledge  of  the  modem  treatment  of  insanity.  Generally  speik- 
ing  a  married  couple  will  be  the  most  suitable  custodiers ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  ibfi 
presence  of  healthy  merry  children  as  a  decided  advantage  guotd 
the  patients,  though  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  benefit  in  all  caiai 
quoad  the  childi'en.  Failing  trained  asylum-attendants^  num 
trained  in  infirmaries,  or  officers  of  a  similar  kind,  there  aie  often 
persons  to  be  met  with,  who  liave  had  insane  friends,  and  whose 
afflictions  render  them  both  disposed,  and  admirably  suited,  to 
undertake,  in  great  measure,  as  a  ''  labour  of  love^*'  the  charge  of 
insane  patients.  A  widow  for  example,  who  has  had  an  iname 
husband  or  child,  may  make  an  excellent  custodier  for  a  single 
femalf*,  or  for  a  few  female  patients.  But,  from  whatever  station 
in  life  the  custodier  be  selected,  in  all  cases  the  remuneration 
should  be  liberal, — so  liberal  as  to  deserve  to  secure, — however  it 
may  seciu'e, — properly  qualified  officers.  Here,  as  in  the  fitting 
up  of  the  sanatorium, — as  well  as  in  the  dieting  of  the  inmates^and 
the  general  regulation  of  the  establishmeut,  economy  may  be  veiy 
blind,  both  to  the  interests  of  the  rate-payers,  and  to  those  of  the 
unfortunate  patients ;  and  hence  we  have  once  more  to  coTUuel 
libei-ality  of  opinion,  and  liberality  of  purse. 

There  may  be  definitions  or  ambiguities,— errors  of  omission  or 
commission  in  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1857,  which  may  for  a  time 
i*ender  nugatory  our  suggestions, — prevent  their  being  oanied  out^ 
interfere  with  the  establishment  of  such  sanatoria  as  we  liave 
sketched.  That  such  legal  obstacles  may  exist,  our  pi*e8ent  and 
past  experience  of  the  wording  and  working  of  the  said  act,  lead 
us  to  regard  as  most  likely.  The  obstacles  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
considered  and  removed,  however,  by  the  jurist  and  not  the 
physician ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  an  amended  bill  vaaj 
in  the  first  session  of  Parliament  disperse  the  difficulties,  whidi 
have  clogged  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1857.  In  a  medical  point 
not  affected  l^  of  view,  in  the  intcrist  of  the  patients  to  be  accommodated,  and, 
Sj^m  aoram-  we  sincerely  believe,  also  in  an  economical  or  simply  pecuniaiy 
modation.  aspect^ — in  the  interest  of  the  rate-payer,  the  establishment  of 
Parochial,  County,  or  District  Sanatoria,  (for  they  may  vary  greatlj 
in  size  and  usefulness,  the  grand  principles  of  construction  and 
management  being  the  same,)  appears  to  us  not  only  most  desir- 
able, but  most  urgently  required  by  Scotland.     The  desideratum 
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is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  will  not  in  any  degi*ee  be  met  by  the 
erection  of  the  New  District  Pauper  Asylums, — nor,  indeed,  by 
any  amount  of  hospital  accommodation,  present  or  prospectiye. 
Such  sanatoria  are  quite,  in  a  certain  sense,  sui  generis, — in  the 
sense,  namely,  in  which  they  are  adapted  for  the  treatment  and 
custody  of  classes  of  the  insane  poor,  who  are  not  proper  subjects, 
for  asylum  restraint  and  discipline.  These  Sanatoria  are  un- 
doubtedly, in  one  sense,  adjuncts  to  asylums,  inasmuch  as  their 
inmates  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  drafted  to  and  from  the  large 
central  hospitals  proper.  But  they  should  be  kept  essentially  dis- 
tinct, especially  as  to  locality. 

The  extent  to  which  the  treatment  of  the  insane  out  of  asylums 
has  already  led  us  to  encroach  on  the  space  usually  dcToted  to  our 
annual  reports,  forbids  our  further  enlarging  on  the  subject  at 
present.     We  take  leave  of  it  with  the  expression  of  our  con-  Resenration  of 
viction  that  the  establishment  of  some  such  local  Sanatoria  for  the  for  ipecial 
treatment  of  the  insane,  as  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  P'*''***^* 
pages  will  alone  enable  asylums  proper  to  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  ;  will  alone  pre- 
vent their  being,  or  continuing,  receptacles  for  the  incurable,— 
places  of  custody,  instead  of  places  of  cure  ;  will  alone  obviate  the 
necessity  of  every  few  years  building  expensive  additions  to  all  our 
existing,  as  well  as  to  our  forthcoming,  new  district  asylums ;  will 
alone  aid  materially  in  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  for  which  asylums 
proper  are  set  up  as  the  remedy. 

W.  LAUDER  LINDSAY,  M.D. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


I.— GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1860-61. 


•  •  •     •  •  • 


Patients  admitted  from  1827  to  1860, 

Males.  Femalet.  Total. 

Of  these  Recovered, 222  312  534 

„       Removed  improved,       77  66  143 

„            „        unimproved,  83  69  152 
•  „      Died, 


MalM. 


Females 


625 


t**  •••  ••• 


143      89    232 


•  •  •     t  •  ■ 


•••     • » »     ••• 


Patients  remaining,  Jane  1860, 
,1       admitted  during  the  year 

from  June  1860,  to  June  1861, 
Total  number  of  Patients  under 

treatment  during  1860-61,  ... 

Males.  Females.  TotaL 

Of  these  Becovered,    13  16  29 

„      Removed  improved,       7  6  13 

unimproved,    4  9  13 

6  4  10 


...     ... 


>» 


Died, 


«•«     ••«     *•• 


Patients  remaining,  June  1861, 


I «     ... 


525 


100 
27 


127 


30 


641 


97 


536 


Total. 


1266 


1061 


105 
35 


140 


35 


105 


205 
62 


267 


65 


202 


Mean  daily  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  during  1860-61, 

201-402. 


II.— ADMISSIONS   DDBINQ  1860-61. 


H>lM. 

FoMla 

IMd. 

27 

85 

62 

l.—Age  <if  PatienU  admUud. 

Between  15  and  20  jreare, 

1 

3 

4 

„       20   „    30     „ 

6 

6 

19 

„      30   „    40     „ 

6 

10 

16 

„      40    „    fiO     „ 

5 

6 

11 

„      60   „    60     „                  

7 

8 

15 

„      60   „    70     , 

2 

2 

2.—CondUion  tu  to  Marriage. 

Married 

12 

15 

27 

Single,  ...              

12 

18 

30 

Widowed, 

3 

2 

3. — Oeatpation  orpotition  m  U/e. 

Ulacksmilh 

1 

0 

Clerk,  railway,       ... 

1 

0 

Country  gentleman, 

1 

0 

I  dressmaker, 

0 

1 

Factor/ women. 

0 

2 

Farmer,  daughter  of  a, 

0 

1 

Farmers, -ivivea  of. 

0 

2 

Farm  servnutfl, 

4 

0 

0 

2 

Forester,                 

1 

0 

Gardener,  wife  of  a  country, 

0 

1 

Gatekeeper, 

0 

1 

Grocer,  wife  (rf  a  country. 

0 

1 

Grocer,  ... 

0 

1 

HawAr,         

0 

1 

Houaekeepors, 

0 

2 

Joiners^ 

2 

0 

Labonrem, 

1 

0 

Labourer,  wife  of  M, 

0 

1 

Laundress, 

0 

1 

Mason,          

1 

0 

No  occupation,       ... 

0 

3 

Paper  maker, 

0 

1 

Porter,  ... 

1 

0 

Park  keeper. 

1 

0 

Ploughman,            

1 

0 

Sailors, 

3 

0 

BesDiBtress, 

0 

1 

Servants,  domestic. 

0 

6 

7B 


IL— ADMISSIONS--[CoimNUED], 


Mftles. 

Females 

Tot«L 

Shoemakers,  •••             ...             ••• 

2 

0 

2 

oi&ierSa  •■.             •••             •••             ••• 

2 

0 

2 

Stone  carver,  wife  of  a, 

0 

1 

Surgeon,  country, 

1 

0 

Teacher,  wife  of  a, 

0 

1 

Teachers, 

2 

2 

w  ea  V  erSf        .*•              •••              •••              ••• 

^    2 

2 

Worker  at  a  Bleachfield, 

0 

1 

4. — Form  of  Insanity, 

Dementia,      ...             •  .             ...             ••• 

2 

8 

5 

General  Paralysis,... 

2 

0 

2 

Mania,  acute. 

6 

10 

16 

„     ,  chroniCf     ...             *••             ••• 

0 

1 

1 

Melancholia,  ...             •••             ••• 

7 

8 

15 

Monomania,           .•               •••               •• 

10 

12 

22 

Moral  Insanity, 

0 

1 

1 

5. — Causes  assigned. 

Anxiety  ahout  business  matters. 

I 

0 

1 

„             school  matters, 

1 

0 

1 

Ambition  and  religion, 

1 

0 

1 

Congenital,    ... 

1 

0 

1 

Desertion  by  husbands. 

0 

2 

2 

Disappointment  in  love. 

0 

1 

1 

„                 >  and  intemperance, 

0 

1 

1 

Excitement  of  return  home,  ... 

1 

0 

1 

Family  bereavements  or  afflictions, 

0 

5 

5 

Hereditary, 

1 

0 

1 

Injury  to  head  in  infancy. 

0 

1 

1 

Intemperance, 

2 

1 

3 

Love  matters  and  religious  excitement. 

1 

0 

1 

Maltreatment  at  sea, 

I 

0 

1 

None  assigned  or  known, 

12 

14 

26 

Pecuniary  matters, 

0 

2 

2 

Religious  excitement;  revivalism, 

5 

7 

12 

Sequel®  of  Fever, 

0 

I 

1 

6. — Co-existent  Physical  Diseases^  or 

D^ormities,  ^c. 

Abscess  of  Axilla, 

1 

0 

1 

Amenorrhcea, 

0 

8 

3 

Bronchitis,  chronic, 

0 

1 

1 

Bronchocele, 

0 

1 

1 
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IL— ADMISSIONS— [Oohtihued]. 


Males. 

Females  TotsL 

Debility  from  abstinence, 

1 

1 

2 

„             other  causes, 

0 

2 

2 

Eczema,  chronic,  ... 

0 

1 

1 

Heart,  disease  of. 

0 

1 

1 

None,     •••              ...             ...             ••• 

21 

23 

44 

Paralysis,  simple, 

0 

1 

1 

„       ,  genera?, 

1 

0 

1 

Paraplegia,  partial, 

1 

0 

1 

Rheumatism,  chronic. 

1 

0 

1 

Rheumatic  gout, 

0 

I 

1 

Suicidal  wound  of  arm , 

1 

0 

1 

7, — Duration  of  Insanity  prior  to  admission. 

Under  one  week. 

5 

3 

8 

Between  1  week  and  1  month, 

4 

12 

16 

„        1  and    6  months. 

9 

9 

18 

>i        "    II    *^       11         •••              ••• 

4 

5 

9 

„        1    „      2  years, 

1 

0 

1 

II        ^11      ^     i» 

2 

3 

5 

II        0    ti     1^     ,,   ...              ...              ,.. 

0 

2 

2 

„      lU    „     2{j     „             ...               ,,, 

0 

1 

I 

Congenital,    ... 

8. — Re-admissions :  a.  Frequency, 
For  Second  time,  ... 

2 

0 

2 

3 

8 

11 

2 

7 

9 

9}    Aiiircl      ,,              ...             ...             ,,, 

1 

0 

1 

„    jd iitn,      ,,      ...             ...             ... 

0 

1 

1 

h.  Intervals  between  Discharge  and 

Me-admission. 

Under  1  week. 

1 

0 

1 

Between  1  week  and  2  months, 

1 

0 

1 

„       2  months  and  1  year,    ,... 

0 

1 

1 

„       1  and    2  years. 

0 

2 

8 

>f       *     11     0      „ 

1 

3 

4 

*»       ^     »»  10      „            ...              ,., 

0 

1 

1 

,«     JU     ,,  80      11   •••               ...               ... 

9. — Suicidal  and  Homicidal  Propensities, 
Homicidal, 

0 

1 

1 

17 

17 

34 

8 

7 

15 

Suicidal, 

9 

8 

17 

Homicidal  and  Suicidal, 

0 

2 

2 

81 


III.— RECOVERIES  DURING  1860-61. 


Maler 

13 

Females 

16 

TotaL 

29 

1. — Age. 

20  years  or  under,         ...             ...             ^ 

Between  20  and  80  years,    ... 

„                    tJv           ,,             ^\/            ,,                                              ...                                      ... 

,1                  4U         „           OU           ,1                    ..a                                 a*. 

,,                   Ox/          ,,            Ox/            ,,                                           ...                                   .a. 

1,            \i\J      „        lV/„             ...                      ... 

1 
5 
4 
1 
2 
0 

1 

4 
4 
0 
4 
3 

2 
9 

8 
1 
6 
3 

2. — Condition  aa  to  Marriage. 

xoaimeu,         ...             ...             ■••             «.. 

Single,  ..a 

YV  lUO^r eO,                «a.                                   .aa                                   a. a                                   a. a 

2 

10 
1 

8 
6 
2 

10 

16 

3 

3. — Form  of  Insanity. 

Dipsomania,           ...             .«. 

Kleptomania, 

Mania:  Acute, 

„         Puerpt'ral, 

„         Recurrent, 
Melancholia, 
Monomania, 
Moral  Insanity, 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
7 
3 
0 

1 
1 
5 
1 

1 
4 
2 

1 

1 
1 
8 
1 
I 
11 
5 
1 

4. — Duration  of  Insanity  prior  to  admission. 

One  week  or  nnder, 

Between  1  week  and  1  month,     ... 
„         1  and    3  months, ... 
„         3    „    12       „ 
„         1    „     2  years,      ... 

3 
4 
3 
3 
0 

1 

8 
0 
6 
1 

4 

12 

3 

9 

1 

5. — Duration  of  treatment  in  Asylum. 

3  months  or  under, 

Between  3  and    6  months,  ... 

„        6   „    12       „ 

„        X   ,,      iw  years,      a..             ... 

5 

1 
8 
4 

3 
7 
3 
3 

8 
8 
6 

7 

The  Recoveries  constitute— 

44*61  per  cent,  of  the  Discharges  [including  deaths.] 
52*72         „  „  [excluding  deaths.] 

46*77  per  cent,  of  the  Admissions. 
14*39  per  cent,  of  the  mean  daily  number  of  patients 
under  treatment.  [the  year. 

10*86  per  cent,  of  the  total  nnmber  under  treatment  during 


„       30     ..    W     .. 

■2.—Cai<i'  vf  Death 
Brooch o- Pneumonia,  acute  typhi 
Convulsions  in  course  of  cbrouic 
Exhaustion  in  course  of  General 
„  Mania : 

ExhaOBtion  senile  :  associated  wii 

clot  and  diseased  kidueys, 
Exhaustion  senile  :  aggravated  t>3 
Buptureof  Ileum  :  fcecal  extravae 

tonitis :  enteritis, 
Tubercoloas,  acute, 

8. — Duration  of  Reaidenee  in  . 
Between  I  and  2  weeks, 
„  1  and  C  mouths, 
„  1  ,,  2  years, 
I,  5  <t  10  .,  ■■■ 
10     „  12 


20 


,30 


4. — Form  of  Imanily. 
Demeutia, 
General  Paralyeis, 
Mania,  chronic, 
Melancholia, ... 
Monomania, 


v.— TABLES  RELATING  TO  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT, 


SERIES  I.— 1LLD8TRATIVE  OF  ViLDE  OF  PRODUCE  OB  LiBOCB. 


I.-QARDENBB' 

DEPARTMENT. 
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v.— INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT— [Coktihukd]. 
b,— Surplus  Produce  Sold, 


Durbg  year  1855» 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 


•••• 


Total, 


£34  14    0 

25  8    6 

28  7  10 

28  14  11 

20  18    8 

16  17    0 


£154  15  11 


c. — Abstract  of  a,  and  b. 


Produoe 
Consumed. 

Produce  Sold. 

T6talGttdan 
Prodofle. 

Dunng  year  1855,  ... 
„          1856, 
„          1857,    .. 
„          1858, 

„          1860, 

Totals,  ... 

£212     7     6 
223  12  10 
253     6     8 
306  12  10 
327  16     2 
338  18     5 

£34  14     0 
25     3     6 
28    7  10 
28  14  11 
20  18     8 
16  17     0 

£247  1  6 
248  16  4 
281  14  6 
285  7  9 
848  14  10 
855  15    5 

£1662  14     5 

£154  15  11 

£1727  10    4 

d. — Items  oj  Kitchen  Vegetables^  Fruit,  ^.,  consumed  by 
Patients  or  Stqf  during  1860.+ 


I. — Kitchen 

II. — Fruit. 

• 

VsaETABLES. 

Apples,        

£18  11    9 

Greens,  Kale, 

£7  18 

0 

xrears,  ..•      •«.      ••• 

1  18    0 

Cabbage,      

18    3 

0 

Plums, ... 

2    0    6 

Carrots,       

7  19 

6 

Strawberries, 

6  19    8 

Onions,        

10    8 

0 

Raspberries, 

16    0 

Xjee&s,  ■••     •■•     ••• 

13    8 

0 

(Gooseberries, 

13  17    0 

Tnmips, 
Cauliflower, 

8     6 

0 

Currants,  black, ... 

18    6 

11  16 

0 

„    red  &  white, 

1  18    0 

BroGoli,       

0    3 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts, . . . 

0    2 

6 

III. — SUMDRIEB. 

Potatoes,     

34     9 

0 

Asparagus, 

0  16    6 

Beans,  common, ... 

1  13 

0 

Lettuce,       

0  18    2 

„       French,    . . . 

0    6 

0 

Beetroot,      

0  19    6 

T'AA.flA 

12     E 

6 
6 

X  CnDC,    •*•          •*•         «•• 

Bliubarb,    

6     3 

Total,   ... 

£188    4    2 

t  Tidea\ 


r- 
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v.— INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT— [Continued,] 
e. — Estimated  aggregate  value  ofPaHenti  labour  in  Cfarden. 


Pump  labouTy 
Garden  do., 
Farm      do., 

Total, 

1867. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

£       8.       D 

86  16     6 
69  18     6 
10    5     6 

£       1.     D. 

76     8     6 
62  11     0 
12     7     0 

£       B.      D. 

75  17     6 
71  11     0 
12  15     0 

£      B.        D. 

84  13     6 

103  16     6 

17  12     0 

117  10    6 

151     6     0 

160    3     6 

206     2     0 

XL— ARTIZAN  DEPARTMENT. 
a, — Carpenter  and  Upholsterer :  1859. 


Articles  Made 

Joiner  Work  at  Pigsties  and  Poultry  Houhc, 

Staffing  three  Couches, 

Writing  Desk, 

Mahogany  Box  for  Photographic  glasses. 

Box  for  Bowls,  [Bowling  Green,] 

Picture  Frame, 

12  Broom  Handles, 

Bed-foot  Box, 

Total  value  of  articles  made,    . . . 
Probable  value  of  material  used. 

Value  of  labour, 

Abticles  Bepaired. 

Ee-covering  87  Hair-seated  Chairs, 
Be-stuffing  Arm  Chair, 
Repairing  Doors, 

„        Water  Closets, 

Total  value  of  Repairs,     . . . 
Probable  Value  of  material  used, 

Value  of  lal)Our, 

During  1860 :  Made. 

21  Picture  Frames  for  Ghilleries, ... 

lo  L/O,  Do.,      •••  ••• 

15  Coal  Boxes, 


£5    0 

0 

0  18 

0 

0     7 

0 

0     7 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    4 

6 

0    4 

0 

0    2 

0 

£7    8 

6 

8    0 

0 

£4    8 

6 

£4    3 

0 

0    4 

6 

0    3 

0 

0    3 

6 

£4  14 

0 

1  16 

0 

£2  18 

0 

£2  12 

0 

2     0 

6 

1  17 

6 

^  iMocl  cnics  for  Ji,„„    •    '  ■ 
lie  ore  iVam„,  ' 

Woliera,  anrl  Pitt;..         ..    '"* 

sriafs'i  ■■■■  ■■■ 

6  Arrows  for  Xrcber,  Pr  °  „  "  ° 

ProUblo  value  of  m.,eri." 
Value  of  labour. 

Fence.  .IRtaJleur.rk,  fa 

Cliai,4,'  '^  "'"i™  ««rrepairi, 

Jrei!  for  Ho;»k„,„,  - 
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II.— ARTIZAN  DEPARTMENT— [Continued.] 


rt. — Carpenter  and  Upholsterer:  1860. 

Repairing  Mirrors, 

Coal  Boxes  and  Boiler  Cover, 

Airing  Court  Doorg, 

PreFses  and  Side  Table, 

Water  Closet, 

Piano  and  Shutters, 

^  rcBods,  •••  •••  *•• 

l3vAI&,  •••  •••  •••  «•• 

Laundry  Screens, 

Kitchen  Tables, 

Mirror  and  Tables  in  Matron's  Storeroom, 

Picture  Frames  and  Mirrors, 

Total  value  of  repairs, 
Probable  value  of  material  used, 


Value  of  labour, 


£0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

£U  10 
5    5 


7 
1 


^£9    5     6 


h.^Painter^  1859. 


»> 

M 


Whitewashing  Female  Galleries, 

Laundry, 

Gallery  Bedrooms, 
„  Kitchen  and  Beer  Pantry, 

Painting  20  Bedsteads, 

14  Bedroom  Floors, 

Water  Closets, 

Wood- work  in  Airing  Courts  and  Galleries, 

Frames  for  Window  Curtains, 

Attic  Door,  and  Whitewashing  Walls, 

at  top  of  House, 

2  Lavatories, 
6  Airing  Court  Doors, ... 

3  Laundry  Presses, 
6  Airing  Court  Seate^  ... 
Garden  Door  : — west  entrance, 
Photographic  Workroom  in  North  Airing 
Varnishing  Mahogany  Box,         Court,] 


n 


Total  value  of  work  executed. 
Probable  value  of  material, 

Value  of  labour. 


16 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

12 

6 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

6 

£23 
10 


1     0 
1    0 


£13    0    0 
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II.— ARTIZAN   DEPARTMENT— [Cohiihobd]. 


b.— Painter:  1860. 

Whitewasbing  Gonolly  and  Malcom  Galleries,    . . . 

£1 

0    0 

Bedrooms  in  Beatson  (iallery. 

1 

0    0 

Belshes  Gallery,    ... 

0 

10    6 

Cellars  and  Bedroom,   ... 

0 

11    6 

Tower,  Stable,  &c., 

0 

5    0 

Kitcben,  &c., 

0 

15    0 

Painting 

Wire  Fenced,  PitcuUeii  Park, 

3 

5    0 

f» 

Workshops, 

8 

0    0 

» 

Broken  Woodwork  tbrongbout  House, 

2 

10    0 

9} 

and  Whitewasbing  in  Galleries, 

2 

0    0 

9) 

4  Bedsteads, ... 

2 

0    0 

» 

Broken  Wood- work  in  Galleries, 

1 

19    6 

»1 

Bedroom  Floors, 

I 

15    3 

P 

Surgery, 

1 

5    0 

>l 

Laundry  and  Byre  Doors, 

0 

12    0 

»» 

Bedsteads, 

1 

2    0 

99 

Attendants'  Room* 

0 

15    6 

99 

Presses  and  Windows  in  Museum, 

0 

14    6 

99 

Water  Closet  and  Bedstead, 

0 

13    0 

»» 

Wood- work  in  Laundry, 

0  12    0 

91 

Airing  Court  Seats, 

0 

15    0 

99 

Bedroom, 

0 

10    0 

99 

„     <     and  Bedstead, 

0 

11    6 

9» 

2  Bedroom  Floors,  Winslow  Gallery,  ... 

0 

8    0 

99 

Kitchen, 

0 

8    0 

99 

Bedroom  Floor,  Picture  Frame,  &c„  ... 

0 

8    6 

99 

Statuary  in  Museum,     .. 

0 

7    0 

99 

Ilower  Boxes  in  Verandahs, 

0 

6    0 

99 

Water  Closet,  Conolly  Gallery,    ... 

0 

7    6 

99 

„            PitcuUen  Bank, 

0 

6    0 

99 

Gallery  Benches, 

0 

5    0 

99 

„      Flower  Stands, 

0 

5    0 

99 

and  Repairing  Statuette, 

0 

1    6 

99 

Cricket  Poles, 

0 

1    0 

99 

Flower  Vase, 

0 

2    0 

99 

Bedroom  in  Winslow  Gallery, 

0 

3    0 

99 

Library  Presses, 

0 

5    6 

99 

Side  table  in  Conolly  Gallery, 

0 

2    6 

99 

Pickling  Tubs, 

0 

3    0 

99 

Wood-work  in  Kitchen, 

0 

2    6 

99 

Side  table,  Malcom  Gallery  and  Window, 

99 

„          Conolly    do.,     ... 

0 

3    6 

99 

Water  Closet  and  Window  Sill,  ... 

0 

4    6 

99 

„           Beatson  Gallery, 

0 

4    0 

99 

Airing  Court  Doors,     ... 

0 

5    6 
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11.— ARTIZAN  DEPAETMBNT— [Continued.] 


h.^Painter:  1860. 

Painting  2  Washing  Tubs,  Scuttle,  Bath  Covers,  &c 
„        Curtain-Cornice,  Beatson  Gallery, 
„        Seclusion  Boom,  Winslow  Qallery, 

Total  value  of  work, 
Probable  value  of  material, 

Value  of  labour, 

£0    5    0 
0    2    6 
0    4    0 

£33  13     3 
13  16    3 

£19  17    0 

e. — Qlazier :  1859. 

Glazing  45  doz.  Panes  of  Glass,  ... 
Value  of  material,     ... 

Value  of  labour, 

1860. 

Qlazin  ^  793  Panes  of  Glass, 
Value  of  material, 

Value  of  labour, 

... 

... 

... 

£13  10    0 
4  10    0 

£9    0    0 

£19    6     1 
6  12    2 

£12  13  11 

d.— Mason:  1859. 

Building  Piggeries  and  Poultry  House, 

Pointing  Boundary  Walls  of  Asylum  and  PitcuUen 

Grounds,               #••             ...             •.« 
Making  New  Chimney  Head,  at  PitcuUen  Lodge, 

Total  value  of  work, 
Probable  value  of  material. 

Value  of  labour, 

1860. 

Pointing  Boundary  Walls  of  Asylum  and  PitcuUen 
Grounds  :  103  roods  at  58.,    . 
Probable  value  of  material. 

Value  of  labour, 

£10    0    0 

7  12    0 
1  10    0 

£19    2    0 
6    0    0 

£13    2    0 

£25  15    0 
3    5    0 

£22  10    0 
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IL— ARTIZAN  DEPARTMENT— [CoNTiNuiiD.] 

g. — Shoemaker, 


1858 — Pairs  Boots,  Shoes,  or  Slippers, 
Total  value  of  work. 
Probable  value  of  material, 

Value  of  labour, 

1859 — Pwrs  Boots,  Shoes,  or  Slippers, 
Total  value  of  work, 
Probable  value  of  material, 

Value  of  labour, 

1860 — Pairs  Boots,  Shoes,  or  Slippers, 
Total  value  of  work. 
Probable  value  of  material, 

Value  of  labour. 

Made. 

Repaired. 

116 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

123 

•  •  • 
••  • 

•  •  • 

128 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

436 

•  •  • 
<  •• 

592 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

423 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

£89  10  3 
66    6    0^ 

£23     4     2} 

£96  5  0 
62    0    2 

£34    4  10 

£85  17  10 
60    7     5 

£25  10    5 

h.— Tailor. 


1859:  1. — Articles  Made. 

10  Suits  of  Clothes, 

20  Pairs  Trousers, 

m\j  V ests,  •••  •••  ••• 

8  Jackets, 

d  DIOCKS,  •••  •••  ••• 

Total  value  of  articles  made, 
Probable  value  of  material  used. 

Value  of  labour, 

2. — Articles  Repaired,     ... 

Probable  value  of  material  used. 

Value  of  labour, 

1860 :   1. — ^Articles  Made. 

12  Suits  of  Clothes, 

45  Pairs  Trousers, 

28  Jackets,  ... 

d o  V ests,  •••  •••  •>. 


£10  4 
6  9 
4  11 
3  12 
0    2 


1 
6 
6 
3 
3 


£24  19     7 
13  13    9 


£11     5  10 


£22  18    3 
3    0    0 


£19  18    3 


\ 


£12  11     6 

18  18  10 

11  17    0 

4t    1    ^ 


\ 
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U.— ARTIZAN  DEPABTHENT— [CoMTOiOBD.] 


h.— Tailor:  1860. 

12  Caps, 

£12    3 

X  M.    OlOvKBy                           •••                           ••                              •••                           ••• 

0  10    0 

9  Pairs  Braces, 

0    7    9 

6  Suits  for  destructive  Patients, 

2    2    6 

3  Neckties,    ... 

0    4    0 

Cricket  Oaiters,    ... 

0    6    0 

2  Oeological  Bags, 

Total  value  of  articles  made,   ... 

0    5    0 

£52  11  10 

Probable  value  of  material  used, 
Value  of  labour, 

2. — Abticlbs  Bepaired, 

35  18    7 

£16  13    8 

£22     4  11 

Probable  value  of  material  used, 
Value  of  labour. 

3    0    0 

£19     4  11 

III.— MILLINER'S  DEPARTMENT. 
a. — Amount  of  Work. 


1858.            , 

1869. 

idm.      1 

Made. 

RcprcLJ 

lUde. 

Reprd. 

Hade. 

Reprd. 

Towels, 

379 

137 

224 

257 

294 

227 

Oaps,  . .  •             •  •  • 

183 

277 

221 

685 

272 

644 

Sheets, 

175 

125 

156 

288 

153 

261 

Pillow-slips, 

158 

192 

287 

245 

191 

315 

Handkercbicfis, 

122 

11 

190 

0 

202 

0 

Blankets, 

110 

148 

66 

286 

157 

319 

Aprons, 

109 

228 

147 

226 

218 

394 

Shirts,  mens',     ... 

125 

782 

116 

746 

181 

614 

Dresses,  womens', 

116 

466 

143 

637 

153 

651 

Chemises, 

95 

263 

156 

584 

160 

541 

Petticoats,  ... 

96 

281 

122 

542 

130 

476 

Bedcases, 

92 

170 

155 

292 

42 

0 

Counterpanes, 

89 

66 

28 

0 

72 

108 

Flannels, 

92 

301 

130 

520 

158 

516 

Drawers,     ••• 

87 

309 

65 

319 

86 

392 

xxoBe,  ...              ... 

81 

3826 

87 

3867 

48 

4092 

Nightgowns, 

29 

149 

95 

191 

HI 

259 

Tablecloths, 

39 

55 

17 

81 

21 

71 

Mattresses, .  . 

74 

0 

80 

88 

20 

144 

Seclonon  Kugs, ... 

14 

56 

28 

176 

60 

152 

Stavs, 
Collais, 

21 

6 

7 

0 

81 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bandries,    ••• 

0 

56 

0 

189 

0 

113 

\          \          > 

k\ 
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v.— INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT— [Contihued.] 


b. — Value  of  work  and  labour. 


Total  value  of  work 
at  ordinary  prices. 

Probablo  value  of 
material. 

Value  of 
labour. 

1858, 
1859, 
1860, 

Total  of  3  years, 
Average  of  do.> 

£384  10  10 
355     5     3 
432  12     6 

£297     9 
288     5 
360  11 

6 
6 
5 

£51     1     4 
66  19     6 
72     1     1 

£1172    8    7 
390    16    2i 

£946     6 
315     8 

5 

£190     1  11 
63     7     3^ 

BAZAAE  SECTION. 


Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Articles  Exhibited  in  Bazaar. 


XoDi,    •••                ••• 

I8589             ... 
Io09,    •••                ••• 

1860, 
Mean  of  4  years, 

£9  11     4 
5  15     0 
5    9     6 
3  19    3 

£3    3     9 
1  19     1 
16    6 
0  14     4 

£6    7    7 

3  15  11 

4  3    0 
3    4  11 

£6    3     9i 

1  15  11 

£4    7  lOi 
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v.— INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT— [Continued.] 

ABSTRACT. 


1.— Oardbnbr*8  Department. 

a. — Produce  eontnmed,  1855, 

1866, 
ia57, 
1858, 
1859. 
1860, 


Totol, 


».— Prodnce  told,  1855, 

1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859. 
1860, 


Add  produce  eoninmed, 

Total  Garden  produce. 

Patients*  labour  at  Pumpi,  1857, 

1&58. 
1859, 
1860, 


Total, 


Total, 


Do. 


in  Garden,  1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 


ToUI, 


Do. 


at  Farm,  1857, 
1858, 
18.'9, 
1860, 


Add  pump  labour, 
Garden        do.. 


Total, 


ToUI, 


II.— Artizan  Depabtxent. 

a.— Carpenters  and  Upholsterers. 

1869,  Made, 
w     Repaired, 


Total, 


Total  value 

of  work  or 

produce. 


£212  7  6 
223  12  10 
253  6  8 
306  12  10 
327  16  2 
338  18    6 


£1662  14  5 


£34  14 
25  3 
28  7 
28  14  11 
20  18  8 
16  17  0 


0 

6 

10 


£154  15  11 
1662  14    5 


£1727  10   4 


£7    8    6 
4  14    0 

£12    2    6 


Probable 

value  of 

material  used 


Talue 
of  Patients' 
labour. 


£96  16  6 

76    8  6 

76  17  6 

84  13  6 


£273  16  6 

69  18  6 

62  II  0 

71  11  0 

103  16  6 


£307  17  0 

10    6  6 

12    7  0 

12  16  0 

17  12  0 


£62  19  6 
273  16  6 
307  17    0 


£634  13    0 


£3    0    0 

1  16    01 

£4  16    0 


£4    8    6 
818    0 

£7    6   6 
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v.— INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT— [Continued.] 

ABSTRACT— [Continued.] 


Total  Talae 

Probable 

'      Valne       1 

of  work  or 

value  of 

ofPatiento' 

produce. 

material  used. 

labour. 

a. — Carpentert  and  Upholtterars. 

1860,  Made, 

£17    1    4 

£7    8 

0 

£9  13    4 

„     Repaired, 

Total, 

14  10    7 

6    6 

1 

9    6    6 

£31  11  11 

£12  13 

1 

£26    6    4 

d.— Painter,            ...           1859, 

£23    1    0 

£10.    1 

0 

£13    0    0 

„                 >  •  •                  ...       XOOv, 

33  13    3 

13  16 

3 

19  17    0 

«.— Glaxier,            ...           1869, 

13  10    0 

4  10 

0 

9    0    0 

„             ...             ...     1860, 

19    6    1 

6  12 

2 

12  13  11 

<!.— Mason,              ...            1869, 

19    2    0 

6    0 

0 

13    2    0 

«.— Smith  and  Plamber,     1860, 

26  16    0 

3    6 

0 

22  10    0 

1860, 

2    16 

0  10 

0 

1  11    6 

/.— MiiceUaneoai,         ...    1869, 

36  17    0 

36  17    0 

„             ...             looU, 

81    7    2 

81    7    2 

y.— Shoemaker,            ...    1868, 

89  10    3 

66    6 

OJ 

23    4    21 

„               ...           1869, 

96    6    0 

62    0 

2 

34    4  10 

M        .*•            ...     I860, 

86  17  10 

60    7 

6 

26  10    6 

*.— Tailor :  1869,  Made,    ... 

£24  19    7 

£13  13 

9 

£11    6  10 

„                  Repaired,    ... 

Total, 

22  18    3 

3    0 

0 

19  18    3 

£47  17  10 

16  13 

9 

£31    4    1 

„       1860,  Made,    ... 

62  11  10 

35  18 

7 

&  16  13    3 

Repaired, 

Total, 

22    4  U 

3    0 

0 

19    4  11 

£74  16    9 

38  18 

7 

£36  18    2 

III.— MiLLINBBB*   DBPARTXBNT. 

1868,  Worlcthop, 

£384  10  10 

£297    9 

6 

£61    1    4 

„     Baiaar,              ...            •.• 

6  16    0 

1  19 

1 

3  16  11 

la*^,  Worlcthop, 

356    6    3 

288    6 

6 

66  19    6 

M     Raxaar,              ...            ... 

6    9    6 

1    6 

6 

4    3    0 

1860,  Workshop, 

432  12    6 

360  11 

6 

72    1    1 

tf     Basaar,             •.•            ... 

ToUl%    1868, 

3  19    3 

0  14 

4 

3    4  11 

£390    6  10 

£299    8 

7 

£64  17    3 

1869, 

360  14    9 

289  12 

0 

71    2    6 

1860, 
Total  of  3  years,  ... 

436  11    9 

361    6 

9 

76    6    0 

£1187  12    4 

€960    6 

4 

£201    6    9 

Average  of  ditto, 

396  17    6| 

316  16 

^ 

67    1  U 

SUMMARY  OF  VALUB  OF  FATTEN Tb' LABOUR,  for  1859  and  1860. 

1859. 

1860. 

1.  Gardener^i  Department, 

2.  Artisan's           Do. 

3.  Milliner's          Do. 

ToUl, 

£160    3    6 

144  14    6 

71    2    6 

£206    2    0 

226  13    6 

76    6    0 

£376    0    6 

£607    1    6 

r-**. 


m 


.-t'. 


— .  iiniiiDoror 
malos  employed  during 
months  of— 

A 

1 

Purajis 

(Ja 

January,       

11-75 

H 

February, 

130 

11 

March,  ...     . 

12-75 

14 

April,    ...     . 

12-8 

14 

May,     ...     . 

13-0 

14 

June,    ...     . 

13-25 

17 

Jnly,     ...     . 

13-0 

17- 

August, 

11-75 

IG- 

September,   . 

11-25 

15-: 

October, 

11-2 

12-1 

November,   . 

1 

10-25 

ll-( 

December,    . 

1 

10-8 

10-i 

Total,     ... 

144-80 

1G5-8 

Mean  daily  average 

throughout  year. 

12-06 

13-8 

1                                                      TT 

27-8: 

Maximum  number  em- ") 

ployed  on  any  day  or  V  1859,     3l 

during  any  week  in    ) 

Minimum        do.       '         „          \\ 

II. 
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v.— INDUSTRIAL  DBPAETMENT— [Continued.] 

III.~MILLINERS'  DBPARTMENT. 

Present  Official  Staff— I  Matron. 

2  Workroom  AttendantB  [females]. 
4  Gallery  do.  do. 


Kumber  of  femalee  employed— ^shieflj  in  Workroom, 
pertlj  euo  in  Gtlleriee. 

t| 

111 

94     « 

Minimum 

dail/ 
number. 

DariDg  year  1857,    ... 

28-86 

35 

8 

Do.          1858,            ...             ... 

84-51 

40 

10 

Do*            lou«7|     ...                ...                •.. 

84-76 

63 

9 

Do.          1860, 

Mean  of  4  years. 

40-0 

70 

12 

34-53 

52 

13 

In  1857  there  was  the  following  subdivision 

of  Labourers : — 

a.  Plain  Work,  ... 

4-67 

6 

1 

5.  Stocking-knitting, 

0-90 

2 

0 

c.  Cap-making, 

1-55 

4 

0 

d.  Dress-making, 

1-22 

2 

0 

e.  Shirt-making, 

1-92 

2 

0 

/.  Fancy  Work, 

2-60 

3 

1 

g.  Mending, 

Total, 

16-00 

16 

6 

28-86 

35 

8 

IV.-LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Present  Official  Siqff—l  Housekeeper. 

2  Tiaundresses. 

Number  of  Patients  employed  during  1859, 

9 

17 

3 

Do.                        do.                1860, 

10 

19 

4 

v.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

a.  Kitchen  department :  under  Housekeeper 

and  2  female  Cooks,                     1859, 

1 

5 

0 

Do.                                do.               1860, 

1 

5 

0 

b.  Housemaids'  department :  under  House- 

keeper and  2  Housemaids,          1859, 

1 

5 

0 

Do.                                do.               1860, 

1 

5 

0 

e.  Male  Galleries :  4  male  attendants. 

Number  of  Patients  acting  as  gallery- 

assistants  in  1860, 

20 

27 

14 

d.  Female  Galleries :  4  female  attendants. 

Number  of  Patients  acting  as  gallery- 

assistants  in  1860, 

12 

14 

10 

2.   Ill  -WorkMhops  as  SliOfUiak. 
Masons, 
„  Carpenter 

„  Tailors, 

I  3.  In  Pemnle  Workrmm  and 
gdluries  B3  Milliners,  &c 
.  In  Laundry  rs  Laundry  asaii 
.  In  Kitchen  as  Cooks, 
.  In  laatitution  genernlly  as 

Painters  and  w  hi  tew  ash  e 

.  In  Male  Galleries  as  Assistac 

„  FuidbIc  do.  do. 


Of  134  Patients  employed  as  abo' 
1861,  the  folIowiLig  are  the 
portions  belonging  to  the  1 
Pauper  classes ; — 


1.  Pauper, 

~,  Non-Pauper, 


I  or  202  FaUcnti  resident  on  10th 
followinjr  do  »>!■"'"•"'' — 
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VI.— REGISTER  OP  THERMOMETRICAL   OBSERVATIONS, 

FOR  1860. 


Mean 
Tempera- 
ture for 

the 
Month. 

Maximum  for 
Month. 

Minimum  for 
Month. 

Day. 

Temp. 

Day. 

Temp. 

Jannary, 
February, 
March, 
April,    ... 
May, 

June,    ... 
July, 
August, 
September,    ... 
October, 
November,    ... 
December, 

Meau  for  the  year,   ... 

34° 
35° 
39° 
44° 
54° 
55° 
58° 
56° 
50° 
46° 
39° 
31° 

1 4th 

24th 

17th 

30th 

21st 

21st 

7th 

7th 

6th 

4th 

1st 

12th 

40° 

47° 
55° 
65° 
72° 
70° 
77° 
71° 
76° 
61° 
55° 
50° 

29th 

14th 

14th 

11th 

3d 

2d 

27th 

31st 

24th 

10th 

28th 

25th 

210 

0*» 
26*^ 
28° 
36° 
40° 
45° 
40° 
32° 
30'' 
23° 

3° 

45-18** 

61-58^ 

27-0** 

VII.— TABULAR  ANALYSIS  OF  "  VISITORS'  BOOK," 

From  4th  April,  to  3l6t  DeckiibbBi  1860. 


1 

•  •  • 

56 
39 

1 

... 
100 
44 

I 

•  •  m 

156 
83 

1 

95 
95 

1 

239 
239 

I.  Number  of  Patieuts  resident, 

a.  Of  these  were  visited, 

b.  ,>          not  visited, 

144 
144 

11.  Number  of  Visits  made  to  the  above  156  Patients. 

a.  By  Relatives, 

b.  ,»  Acquaintances, 

c.  „  Inspectors  of  Poor, 

d.  9,  Medical  Men, 

e.  ff  Law  Agents  or  Legal  Guardians, 

456 

155 

35 

6 

4 

656 

VIU. — SUOWIHO  THE  BbHOR  OB  NoK-FaTU.  D1SEA8E8  OX  AFFECTIONS 

OF  THE  Imkateb  OF  THE  Ihstitutioh  DCKma  1860-61. 


Smte. 

IHlelH,b.                                  IUt«. 

Fomtln. 

Total. 

18C0. 

1  ° 

Abscesses,            

Ampatalioa :    distal    Pbalans    of 

thcmb.      

Diflrrho-a,            

Total, 

. 

3 

f  ^ 

Abscess, 

RiipiaoD  kuoe,          

Diarrhtea,             

Saaguineons  tumoni  of  ear,  ... 
Corneitis,            

Total, 

1  ■ 

Abscess, 

Carbunclo, 

Diarrhrea,            

Boils  [Furunculi],      

Ulcer,       ... 

Totiil, 

i 

Absc«Bs, 

Catftirh  [severe],       

Diarrbixn,             

Boils,              

Purpura,  bemorrhagica, 

Ulcor  [callous] 

Total,         

13 

1 

Abscess, 

Apoplexy  [congestive]. 

Catarrhs  and  Coryza,      

Diarrhma,      

Boil,        

Cynanche  parotidea, 

Pwriosis,              

Ulcer  [callous] 

Total,          

0 

1 

\  "^ 

\   ^^ 

i- 
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VIII.— MINOR  OR  NON-FATAL  DISEASES— [CJotttihued.] 


Date. 

DiMMe,  Ac. 

MaIoi. 

Ftaudn. 

TMri. 

1860. 

a 

1  . 

1 

Bronchitis,            

Catarrh,         

Diarrhoea,              

OOIJS,                     ...              ...               ,,, 

Abscess,  [sinus],  ... 

Ulcer  on  toe, 

„     simple. 
Whitlow  [Paronychia], 

Total, 

0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 

1 

3 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

1 

3 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

7 

7          14 

December. 

Abscesses,             

Catarrh, 

Diarrhoea,             

Erythema,      

Boils, 

Impetigo,       

Onychia, 

Psoriasis, 

Tonsillitis,            

Total, 

2 

0 
1 
1 
8 
1 
0 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
0 
0 
1 

1 
0 

4 
1 
2 
2 
8 
I 
1 
2 
1 

15 

7 

22 

1861. 

1 

Abscesses,             

Apoplexy  [congestive]. 

Catarrh, 

Diarrhoea,       

X)011S,            ..•              ...              ,,,              ,,, 

Otitis  [external],         

Purpura,  hwmorrhagica,  ... 
Ulcer  [callous],         

Total, 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 

1 
0 
5 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 

2 

1 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

8 

10 

18 

1  ■ 

ADScesses,            ...         ...         ,,, 

Apoplexy  [congestive]. 

Bronchitis,           

Conjunctivitis,            

Cynanche  tonsiUaris,       

1 

1 
0 
1 
1 

8 
0 
I 

0 
0 

4 
1 
1 
I 
1 

Vm.— HDIOB  OK  NON-FATAL  DISEASES— [OoKTiHim.] 


DUa. 

DU»»,*<. 

Males. 

Fcmikla 

Total, 

1861. 

f 

f 

1 

Diarrhcua,             

Erysipelas, 

Boils 

Hirmatocele,     complicated     with 

Hernia,      

Otitis,  external, 

PsoriasiB,       

Rheumatism 

Rheumatic  Goat,       

Whitlow,              

Total,     ... 

1 

0 

I 

1 

0 
0 

I 

0 
0 

1 
I 

2 

0 
1 
2 
0 

1 
I 

2 

I 
3 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

8 

13 

31 

s 

Ahscessus,             

CRtarrh,         

CoDjuDctivitis,     ... 

Diarrhcea,      

Boils 

Parulis  [Gnmboil], 

Ulcer  [callous] 

Total,     ... 

0 
0 
1 
2 

1 
0 

0 
2 

1 
0 
3 
0 

1 

2 
2 
1 
I 
5 
1 
1 

6 

7 

13 

t   • 

< 

Abscesses,             

C^'nancbc  tonsillaris  [Quiiisey], 

Diarrhcea,             

Boils,              

I'arulis, 

Ulcers,          

Whitlow,              

Total,     ... 

2 
0 
1 

I 

2 
I 

2 

; 

3 
1 
0 
8 

i 
1 
I 
6 
1 
2 
4 

9 

10 

19 

H 

Abacess, 

Apoplexy  [coDgestivo], 

Boils,         

Bronchooole, 

Diarrhcea  [Hmple],          

Eryaipclas, 

Ulcer  [simple], 

Total,     ... 

1 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

2 
0 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

5 

4 

9 

104 


Vra.— MINOR  OR  NON-FATAL  DISEASES— [ComnroiD.] 


Dtte. 
1861. 

Disease,  &c. 

Malea. 

Ffflfnilfifi 

ToteL 

• 

■*^ 
•O 

1-1 

A^  U9Cdx5,     ...               •••               •..               ... 

Boils, 

Total, 

1 
0 

0 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

S 

SUMMARY, 
Showing  the  Affections  which  were  most  prevalent. 


Total  ninnbcr 

of  cues. 

1.  Boils  and  allied  affections,  including  Carbuncles 

and  Parulit, 

43 

2.  Diarrhoea, 

28 

3.  Abscesses, 

26 

4.  Catarrhs  and  allied  affections,  including  Bronchitis, 

21 

1/*        Ulcers,                            ...                                   aa.                                   aa.                                   ... 

11 

6.  Whitlows, 

6 

7.  Cutaneous  eruptions,    .a. 

6 

ABSTRACTS. 

1. — Showing  the  number  of  non-fatal  or  minor  diseases  in  relatUm 

to  the  periods  of  the  year. 


Total  num< 
ber  of  cases. 

ToMbob- 
iMroTcMet. 

I860. 
Jane, 
July,    ... 
August, 
September, 

October, 

November, 
December, 

7 
5 
7 
13 
13 
14 
22 

1861. 

January, 

February, 

March,       

April,       aaa 

**iay,          .••         ••• 
tl  une,   ...         ... 

Total,     ... 

18 
21 
13 

19 
9 
8 

164 

ABSTRACTS— [Continued.] 
2. — Showing  the  number  of  minor 'affections  in  relation  to  the  sexes. 


Femftles. 

Hftlei. 

1860, 

tl  UUe,                             ..a                                ...                                aa« 
trUiy,         •••                             .*•                             ••• 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

JL/eceiu  uef ,    •  »•               ..              ... 

1861, 
January,              ... 
February, 
Marcb, 

^Vpni,                              aaa                                   •  »m                                  .a. 

ALay ,     %»»              ...               ••• 
tiune,            ...              •*•              ... 

Total,     ... 

8 

1 
3 
9 
6 
7 
7 

10 

13 

7 

10 
4 
2 

4 

4 

4 
4 
7 
7 
15 

8 
8 
6 
9 
5 
1 

82 

82 

3. — Showing  the  number  of  minor-affections  in  relation  to  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Institution  occupied  by  the  affected  Patients. 


Lower  GMIeriet 

on  groand  floor»— 

PatienU  moitlj 

Paup«n, 

Higher  nUerief, 
on  Moondand  third 

storiee— 
FatUenti  pritmte. 

1860. 

June, 
July,    ... 
August, 
September, 
October, 

...            .  • . 
...            ... 

• •.            ... 
...            •• • 

•••            •*. 

6 

4 

7 

11 

7 

1 
1 

0 
2 
6 

November, 

...            ... 

14 

0 

December,    ••• 

•••            ... 

17 

5 

1861. 

January, 

February, 

Marcb, 

•  •            •.  • 
• . .            • .. 
•••            ••• 

6 

15 
9 

12 
6 

4 

April,   •.• 
May, 
June,    • . . 

•••            •*• 

...            •  • . 
...            .  * • 

Total, 

15 
6 
3 

4 
8 
0 

120 

44 

106 


IX. — Showing  thb  Number  or  Paupeb  Patiekts  cm  10th 
1861 :  WITH  THE  Parishes  and  Counties  to  which  thet 
Chargeable. 


M. 

p. 

I.-PERTHSHIRE. 

7 

Abemethyi            ...             •••             ... 
Auchterarder, 

1 

1 

(1 

Aucbtergaven, 

Blair  Atboll,  •••             ...             ...             ••• 

3 
2 

2 

1 

S  / 
3 

Blairgowrie^           ••• 

Callander,      ...              ...             ...             .  • 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Caputb, 

v/iunie,           ...             ...             ...             ... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Comriei 

2 

2 

Culross, 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

xyUll,                        ...                      ...                      ...                      .*. 

2 

3 

5 

Dumbarney, 

Dunblane,      ...              ...              ...             ••• 

2 
2 

I 
3 

3 
5 

Dunkeld, 

1 

1 

2 

Dunning,       ...             ...             •• 

sii  I  rOi ,      ...                 ...                 •..                 .a. 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Foriingall,     ... 

Fowlis  Wester, 
Incbtuie, 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
3 

Kenmore, 

1 

2 

3 

Kinnaird, 

1 

1 

Kinnoul],       ..; 

2 

2 

4 

jviiiin,    ...              ...              ■..              ... 

1 

1 

2 

Little  Dunkeld, 

1 

2 

3 

Logierait,              •••             ••• 

Longforgan,    ..             ...             .«•             ••• 

Madderty, 

jueigie,           ...              ...              ...              ■.. 

Methven^ 

2 

1 
2 

2 

I 

1 
2 

4 
1 
2 
2 

4 

jxLonzie,          ...              ...              ...              ... 

1 

1 

Monzievaird,         ...             ...             ^. 

1 

1 

2 

Moulin, 

1 

1 

Mutbill, 

3 

3 

xrerui,             *••              •••              •••              ••• 

4 

5 

9 

Jlva  wu*ay,                •••             •••             ••• 

Bedgorton, 

iSconG,    ...             ...             •••             ••• 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 
5 

2 

3 
8 

St.  Martins,  ... 
Tibbennoi6, 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Tnlliallan, 

1 

2 

3 
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PAUPER  PATIENTS  AND  PABISHES— [Continued.] 


II.— FIFESHIRE. 


K;k, 
ron, 

i  •  «   •  « 

and, 

►urgh, 

bum, 


11,  ... 


III.— KINROSS-SHIRE. 


IV.— LAKARK-SHIRE. 


1 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 


0 


F. 


0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 


5r, 


v.— DUMBARTON-SHIRE. 

jernauld, 


VI.— R08S-SHIRE. 


i  Easter, 


0 


0 


T. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


SUMMARY, 
Showing  the  total  number  of  Paupers  belonging  to — 


M. 

F. 

T. 

ishire, 

ii  1  rty,         •••                 ••.                 ...                 ... 

•sbire, 
388-8hire, 
irkshire, 
bartonshire. 

65 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 

56 
3 
1 
1 
0 
1 

Ill 

6 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Total,     ... 

60 

62 

122 

=^^5?=^ 
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TfflRn-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EEPORT 


BT 


THE  DIRECTORS 


ov 


fAMES  MURRAY'S  ROTAL  ASYLUM 


FOR   LUNATICS, 


NEAR   PERTH. 


JUNE,     1808. 


PERTHs 
PBtKTID  BT  OBDXB  OF  THS  DIBBOTOBSL  97  JAMIB  DIWAB. 

VDOOOUUIL 


*  I 


tiii  flf  (©ffitt-ieams. 


18  6  3-64. 


WILLIAM  PEDDIE,  Esq.  or  Blackrotbtkn,  Chairman. 


DIRECTORS. 
I.— EX-OFFICIO. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  or  Kinnoull.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Perth. 
Edward  Strathsarn  Oordok,  Esq  .  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Perth. 
Huon  Barcxat,  Esq..  LL.I).,  Sheriff-Substitate  of  the  County  of  Perth. 
Davfd  Ross,  E«q.,  Lord  Provo»t  of  the  City  of  Perth. 
John  Dewab,  Esq..  Dean  of  Guild  of  said  City. 
William  M.  Farney,  Esq.,  First  Bailie  of  naid  City. 
Thomas  Dukcak,  Eiiq.,  Convener  of  the  Trades  of  Perth. 
David  Wei>drr.<^poon,  Eisq.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Hoiioiton,  Perth. 
The  Rev.  John  Murdoch^  Minister  of  the  Middle  Church,  Perth. 

II.— LIFE  DIRECTORS. 

William  Peddie,  Esq.  of  Blackruthren. 
Archibald  Turnbull,  Esq.  of  Bellwood. 
John  Biatson  Bkll,  Esq.  of  Olenfarg. 
WiLUAM  Smythe,  Esq.  of  Methven. 

Ill —ANNUAL  DIRECTORS. 

The  night  Hon.  the  Earl  or  Makbtield. 

Oeorob  Stoddart,  Ei<q.  of  Ballendrick. 

James  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Solicitor.  Pertk. 

William  Blatr.  Esq.,  Mnnufaoturer,  Perth. 

Viscount  DuppLiw,  Dnpplin  Castle. 

John  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kilgraston. 

D.  L  JoLLT,  Esq.,  Banker,  Perth. 

H.  C.  R.  MACDurr.  Esq.,  Hillside,  Perth. 

Sir  Thomas  MoNCREirrE,  of  Monoreiffe,  Bart. 

Colonel  Drummomd  Hat,  of  Seggieden, 

Dr  Praskb  Thomson,  Perth. 

Gborob  Condis,  Esq..  Solicitor,  Perth. 

COMMITTEES. 
L— WEEKLY  COMMITTEE. 


William  Pcddie,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  MoKOREirrx, 
Archibald  Turnbull,  Esq. 
D.  L.  JoLLT,  Esq. 


D.  Weddbrspoon,  Esq. 
William  Blair,  Esq. 
H.  0.  R.  MACDurr,  Esq. 
Dr  Thomson. 


II.— HOUSE  VISITING  COMMITTEE. 
WiLUAM  Veddim,  Esq.        I        H.  C.  R.  MACDurr,  Esq.        |       Dr  Teovao!!. 


W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edinr ,  Phytician. 

J.  R.  M'LiNTOCK,  Esq.,  CM.  Mid  M.B.,  Aberdeen,  Auittant  Phytician, 

R«T.  W.  D.  Know  LBS,  B.A.,  Perth,  Chaplain. 

Hears  Mackenzie  &  Dickson,  Solidtors,  Perth,  Joint  Secrttaria  and  Trtoiunn, 

Messrs  J.  A(  R.  Morison,  Acoouutants,  Perth,  Auditort^ 

Miss  Matilda  Giddinos,  Matron, 

MiM  Amr  Muibhbad  Shearer,  Hou8€ktfp«r, 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


BT  THE  BIfiEGTORS  OF 


JAMES  MURRAY'S  ROYAL  ASYLUM 


FOR  LUNATICS. 


eth    JUNE,    1668. 


It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  submit  tHe  Thirty-Sixth 
AnntT^l  Beport  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Beport  there  were  in  the  House 
178  patients— 85  males  and  93  females.  Since  then  47  patients  have 
been  admitted — 24  males  and  23  females.  The  total  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  225 — 109  males  and 
116  females.  From  this  total  fedl  to  be  subtracted  30  discharges  and 
remoTahh— 16  males  and  14  females;  and  15  deaths— 6  males  and 
9  fenales.     The  items  of  the  discharges  and  remoTals  were  15 


»} 


recoveries — /  males  and  S  females  ;  9  discharges  or  removmb  tmproveJ 
— 6  males  and  3  females ;  and  6  linrnproved — 3  patients  of  either 
sex.  There  thus  now  remain  in  the  Asylum  180  patients — 87  males 
and  93  females,  being  2  more  than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 

During  the  past  year  a  considerable  expenditure  has  been  made 
in  effecting  improvements  of  different  kinds  in  the  Institution,  which 
will  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  patients ;  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  erection  of  a  handsome  greenhouse,  workshops,  and 
storehouses. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  history  and  experience 
of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Report  by  Dr  Lindsay,  the  Physician. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  been  conducted  with  a 

satisfactory  measure  of  success,  although  in  the  providence  of  Crod  it 

has  been  deprived  of  two  of  its  most  devoted  Directors,  John  Marshall, 

Esq.  of  Rosemount,  and  lieutenant-Greneral  John  Murray  Belshes. 

The  Directors  earnestly  trust  that  through  the  Divine  blessing  this 

.  Asylum  may  loEg  continue  to   confer  important  benefits  on  the 

community. 

WM.  PEDDIE,  Chairman. 
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REPORT   OF   PHYSICIAN 

FOR    THE   YEAR   1862-3. 


K>if  the  oircumstance  that  the  incoming  and  outgoing  patients, —  Q«nena  change 
e  admissions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dischai^es,  remoYalfiy  and^^^^      *^ 
^itths,  on  the  other, — during  the  bygone  year  have  nearly  balanced 
«h  other,  our  population  stands  very  much  in  statu  quo  as  compared 
ith  the  previous  year, — the  actual  figures  being  180  patients  this,  as 
^utrasted  with  178  last,  year. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  said  population  during  the  year 
B62-3  may  be  concisely  stated  thus.  At  the  date  of  last  annual 
eeting,  there  were  in  the  Institution  178  residents,  85  males  and  93 
nudes.  To  these  have  to  be  added,  in  the  course  of  the  year  that 
0  since  elapsed,  47  admissions,  24  males  and  23  females;  making 
e  total  number  of  inmates  during  the  past  year  225,  109  males  and 
6  females.  From  this  total  fall  to  be  substraoted  30  discharges  and 
novals,  16  males  and  14  females;  and  15  deaths,  6  males  and  9 
Dales.  The  items  of  the  discharges  %nd  removals  were  15  recoveries, 
males  and  8  females;  9  discharges  or  removals  improved,  6  males 
d  3  females;  and  6  unimproved,  3  of  either  sex.  There  are  thus 
II  left  resident  180  patients,  87  males  and  93  females. 

The  Admisaiona  during  the  past  yeai*  exceed  those  of  the  previous  Admiaaioiu. 
%r  by  11.     Their  numbers  have,  however,  as  usual  been  limited  or 
bermined  by  the  vacancies  created  by  dischargee,  removals,  and 
iths,  as  well  as  by  the  amount  of  available  space  depending  on  varia- 
ns  in  the  numbers  of  the  non-pauper  classes  of  patients.     Though 
im  time  to  time,  to  a  certain  extent  relieved  by  the  transfer  to  other  Limitation  by 
rlums,  at  the  instance  of  the  Directors,  of  considerable  numbers  ofstata  of  house, 
surable  paupers,  as  well  as  by  the  more  ordinary  changes  in  our 
pulation,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Establishment,  of  which 
have  had  cause  to  complain,  more  eqtedally  during  the  last  five  years, 
i  never  been  materially  diminished ;  for,  almostasspeedily  as  vacandee 
ve  been  created  or  relief  obtained  by  the  measures  or  causes  above- 
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mentioned,  the  said  vacancies  have  been  filled  up  by  fresh,  clamant 
cases — ^thus  ever  necessitating  fresh  sources  or  modes  of  relief.  The 
extent  to  which  our  accommodation  and  resources  have  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  wants — of  the  district  mainly — ^may  bo  gathered  fitHii 
Uie  number  of  re/usaU  qfcuhnianon  in  1862,  which  amounted  to  20, 
3  in  private  and  17  in  pauper  cases.  During  the  last  four  yein 
there  has  been  an  average  annual  refusal  of  admission  in  20  caae^  4 
being  private  or  non-pauper,  and  16  pauper  patients.  From  the  evih 
of  overcrowding,  of  deficient  accommodation,  of  inability  to  meet  the 
demand  constantly  made  on  our  resources,  we  have  at  length,  howem, 
the  definite  prospect  of  speedy  relief  in  the  approaching  oompletion 
and  opening  of  the  Perth  District  Asylum  for  paupers  at  Murthly,  to 
which  our  entire  pauper  population,  amounting  to  an  average  of  100 
patients,  50  of  either  sex,  will  be  drafted  probably  during  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1864-. 

Several  of  the  admissions  were  patients  transferred  from  other 
asylums  or  fi*om  jioor-houses ;  and  these  for  the  most  part  fall  to  be  added 
to  our  yearly  increasing  accumijdation  of  incurables^ — ^the  daas  which 
impedes  and  clogs  aU  the  curative  machinery  of  an  hospital,  whidi 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  active  treatment, — the  class  which  is  gradusDj, 
but  inevitably,  causing  the  d^;eneracy  of  all  our  public  hospitals  for  tha 
insane  into  mere  receptacles  or  retreats  for  the  hopeless.  Of  our 
present  population  there  is  an  average  of  only  from  5  to  8  ps 
cent,  of  iJie  males,  and  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  females^  or  fitn 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  both  sexes,  that  can  be  considered  eimlik 
Under  this  category  we  include  such  oases  as  have  a  prospect  of  iillh 
mate  and  permanent  recovery;  along  with  those  in  which  we  can  €d|]r 
expect  intermissions  of  sanity,  or  temporary  and  intermittent  reoovoy. 
These  two  classes  of  cases  are,  however,  mostly  recent  admiKioiu^  to 
which  we  give  the  benefit  of  the  most  favourable  prognosis  ia  tfw 
absence  of  a  sufiiciontly  long  acquaintance  with  the  patients  to  mr 
rant  or  enable  us  to  predicate  otherwise  or  more  confidently.  In  til 
likelihood,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  indicate  in  a  previous  report,* 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  at  any  given  period  resident 
that  will  really  recover  satisfactorily  does  not  ezoeed^^M  per  ceaL 

The  Becoveriea  do  not  bulk  very  largely  in  proportion  to  the 
admissions,  or  to  the  number  of  residents.  But  this  arises^  cm  theoM 
hand,  from  a  disposition  to  under,  rather  than  oMr-estimate  the  nim- 
ber  of  recoveries;  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  class  of  entrants  and 
residents,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  as  has  been  already  pointsi 
out,  are  incurable  cases.  To  the  tabulated  nimiber  of  reooveriflb 
however,  may  perhaps  be  Intimately  added  certain  patients  disoihsigBil 
improved,  whose  recovery,  in  progress  at  the  period  of  discharge  htf 
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probably  nnce  been  completed  or  consolidated.     With  one  exception, 

ill  the  patients  discharged  recovered  would  appear  to  have  in  reality 

reoovered,  so  far  as  this  can  be  judged  of  by  the  experience  of  a  few 

numthii  sabsequent  to  discharge.      Fully  recognizing,   however,  the 

difficulty  of  determining,  and  the  danger  of  certifying,  the  reality  or  per« 

manenoe-— the  quality  or  degree  of  a  recovery,  we  are,  and  have  been, 

in  iha  habit  of  discharging  aU  apparently  recovered  cases,  whether 

pnrafee  or  pauper,  <m  anprobaiionj  the  probation  period  varying  withremoTaia. 

tibe  means  or  exigencies  of  the  patient,  and  his  relatives  or  guardians. 

•^     lb  aU  cases  supervision  and  care  are  recommended  for  a  time :  and  in 

individual  instances  it  is  in  addition  counselled  that,  as  a  tentative  or 

^     a^perimental  measure,  as  weU  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  recovery 

V    and  improving  the  physique,  the  patient  should  travel;   visit  distant 

1     fdflDds;  indulge  in  a  fiEdlow  idleness;  resume  customary  occupations 

to  a  limited  extent,  or  entirely  alter  these  or  their  scene;  give  up 

i     famer  roudences  or  practices;    or  act  upon  and  carry  out  a  more 

:    ipeafic  scheme  of  future  self  treatment. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  or  removed  improved  three  wereBmnoraia 
ranoved  on  probation  at  our  instance  or  suggestion,  in  order  that  they  *'^^'^^*^ 
mii^t  have  the  benefit  of  the  crucial  test  of  free  &mily  country 
I    Hfe;  while  the  remainder  were  removed  by  their  relatives,  in  some 
I    OKMB  with  our  sanction  to  probation  removal,  in  others  in  opposition 
J    to^  or  in  despite  o^  our  opinion  and  advica     Of  the  patients  discharged 
]    cr  removed  unimproved,  three  paupers  were  transferred  by  the  Paro- 
i    dUal  Board  of  Perth  to  the  recently  opened  lunatic  wards  of  the  Perth  o&improTed, 
fter-house,  whece  we  have  since  visited  them,  and  where  they  seem 
ddrnfiortably  treated  and  well  cared  for.     Two  paupers  were  transferred 
to  the  Montrose  Asylum  by  Parochial  Boards  of  distant  parishes  at^^'^JJ^, 
tho  instance  of  the  Directors  of  this  Institution,  in  order  to  assist  in^^^'**®^**^ 
idiefving  for  the  time  our  over-crowded  condition,  consequent  on  or 
prodnoed  by  the  sudden  influx  of  cases,  that  could  not^'  from  the 
Bataie  of  their  claims  on   our  accommodation,   be  refused.     The 
remaining  case  was  a  removal  by  relatives  in  direct  opposition  to 
medical  advice. 

As  oontrasted  with  the  morUdUy  of  the  previous  year,  which  was 
VQOaeiially  small,  that  of  1862-3  has  been  unusually  large,  larger  ^^'^^^^ 
indeed  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  seven  years.  This,  however, 
arises  ^m  causes  admitting  of  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation. 
There  has  been  no  devastating  epidemic  in  operation;  mortality  hasi^ 
arisen  finom  the  ordinary  causes  of  death  in  an  institution,  which  has 
imched  comparative  age,  and  from  certain  exceptional  causes,  which 
ooiBadonally  operate  notwithstanding  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
them.    The  Institution  has  now  reached  such  an  age — 36  years — ^that 
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ccnmaiAti'm  of  its  earlier  entrants,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  vigour  of  life  on 
ifirm.  admission,  have  reached,  while  some  have  passed,  the  average  span 

of  human  existence;  and  their  demise  in  the  natural  cycle  of  life*s 
changes  was  to  bo  looked  for,  as  the  simple  result  of  senility  and 
the  diseases  or  affections  to  wliich  it  is  incident.  Two  deaths  were  thow 
of  |>atients  over  70  years  of  age;  while  other  five  patients  were  between 
60  and  70  yeara  old  at  the  time  of  decease.  One  patient  had  been 
nearly  3o  years  a  resident  in  the  Institution;  a  second,  32  years ;  and 
a  third,  26  years.  In  all  of  these  cases  death  was  mainly  attributable 
to  age;  and  in  all  death  would  probably  have  occurred  at  a  much 
earlier  period  out  of  an  asylum, 
'h  vBicai  conpii-  Several  patients  were  admitted  labouring  under  physical  complici- 

iutent  dicMe^  ^^^'^  ^^  diseases  of  such  a  character,  or  to  such  degree  or  extent,  thai 
death  resulted  from  these  pre-existing  affections  within  various  short 
periods  after  admission :  in  two  cases  within  seven  days;  in  other  two 
within  ten ;  in  a  fifth  within  six  weeks;  in  a  sixth  within  two  and  a-half 
months;  in  a  seventh  within  seven,  and  in  two  others  within  nine 
months.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  physical  diseases  were  ao  serious 
and  frequently  so  complicated  that  recovery  therefrom  was  almool  or 
altogether  impossible ;  and  all  that  could  be  effected  by  medical  adenoe 
and  art  was  to  prolong  life,  in  some  instances  for  months  or  weeks,  hj 
careful  nursing,  and  the  administration  of  nutrients  and  stimulanta 
In  one  case  there  was  a  combination  of  vertebral  caries,  empyema, 
heart  disease,  and  a  cut-throat  wound;  in  a  second  strangulated 
femoral  hernia,  with  acute  enteritis  therefrom  resulting,  wm 
associated  with  broncho-pneumonia;  in  a  third  acute  gastro-enteritii 
was  the  result  of  a  dissolute  or  inteipperate  life ;  in  a  fourth  a  mali^ 
nant  umbilical  tumour,  deeply  rooted  in  the  abdomen,  and  also 
associated  with  malignant  mesenteric  and  other  abdominal  tumour^ 
co-existed  with  apoplexy;  in  a  fifth  extensive  valvular  and  other 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  co-existed  with  pneumonia;  while  in  a 
sixth  there  was  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  lunga,  intestiDC^ 
and  other  viscera,  which  had  reduced  the  patient  to  a  state  of  extreme 
emaciation  and  debility  prior  to  admission.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
exhaustion  of  mania,  acute  or  chronic,  wm  super-added  to  that  of 
senility.  We  cannot  afford  space  to  go  into  pathological  detail,  and 
must  therefoi*e  refer  for  further  particulars  to  our  Obituazy  tabki 
contained  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
.  The  permissive  clause  contained  in  the  regulations    for    the 

roft^fl  onni  ez-  guidance  of  the  Physician,  conferring  on  him  the  power,  at  hia  diaore- 
LML       ^        tion,  of  availing  himself,  in  difficult  or  special  cases, — ^mostly  of  a 
surgical  nature, — of  the  assistance  of  experts  or  epecialistM  from  what 
quarter  and  of  what  character  soever  he  may  deem  fit^  has  proved  a 
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most  Talnable  one.  For  months  or  even  years  no  accident  may  occur, 
BO  emergency  arise,  no  patient  require  such  extraneous  assistance. 
Bat  suddenly  contingencies  occur,  and  they  occur  generally  in  groups 
or  aeries,  for  which  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Institution  are 
iDAdequate,  and  in  which  the  promptest  assistance  of  the  highest 
ttathoritieB  readily  accessible  is  indispensable.  So  seldom  do  casualties 
ocevr  requiring — for  instance — operative  interference  that  it  is  prob- 
ably undesirable  and  unnecesaary  that  an  hospital  for  the  insane 
flhoold  poBsesB  itself  of  a  complete  set  of  surgical  apparatus  or  instru- 
mtfntay  which  would  imply  a  very  heavy  expenditure,  and  would 
probably  be  providing  for  contingencies  which  will  never  happen,  or 
laying  in  a  stock  of  appliances  which,  when  in  the  course  of  years 
xeqidred,  will  be  found  antiquated  and  unsuitable.  It  would  bef,^|^^^^ 
aqoaDy  inexpedient,  however,  to  be  altogether  unprovided  with  a 
Qvtain  kind  and  amount  of  surgical  necessaries,  even  with  this  valu- 
able permissive  power  as  to  the  assistance  of  professional  experts. 
Bknergendes  occasionally  occur  of  such  a  character  that  there  is  no 
time  to  call  in  extraneous  aid,  or  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  inexpedient 
to  do  80 ; — in  which  case  the  resident  medical  stafif  is  called  upon  for 
immediate,  unhesitating  action.  In  order  to  provide  for  actual 
•mgioal  wants,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  provide  within  a  fe^inatnimenta 
yean  auch  apparatus  or  instruments  as  trocars  and  canulas  for*PP**"^^ 
hjdrooele;  tracheotomy  tubes;  probangs  and  throat  forceps;  sets 
of  catheters,  of  tooth  forceps,  of  operating  bistouries ;  stomach  pumps 
and  enema  apparatus  of  various  kinds;  syringe  for  the  subcutaneous 
iDJeetion  of  narcotics;  trusses  for  hernias;  splints,  <&c.  The  isola- 
tion of  an  asylum  practitioner;  his  exclusion  irom  all  means  of  main- 
taining a  manual  expertness  in  such  practical  arts  as  surgery  or 
obstetrics — or  such  specialities  as  ocular  or  aural  science :  his  devotion 
to  hia  own  peculiar  dutieef,  which  consist  largely  of  mere  clerk's  work, 
of  dradgery  of  the  most  harassing  and  absorbing  kind :  the  dissipation 
of  hiB  time  and  energies  by  administrative  occupations,  render  it  not 
only  impossible  that  he  can  be  au  cou/rcmi  with  modem  progress  in 
pnrely  professional  matters,  but  lead  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  former 
ability  or  acquirements  as  a  surgeon,  an  obstetrician,  an  octilist, 
anziat^  or  dentist  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that,  while 
perfecting  his  experience  and  ability  as  an  alieniste,  as  an  asylum 
phyaioian,  he  should  possess  all  the  qualifications  and  discharge  with 
equal  efficiency  all  the  functions  of  a  surgical  or  obstetric  operator. 
Hor,  indeed^  is  it  desirable,  for  many  reasons  and  in  many  aspects  of 
the  question  that  he  should  do  sa  Especially  in  the  case  of  female 
complaints,  where  manual  palpation  or  visual  inspection, — where  the 
use  of  the  speculum,  or  other  vaginal  or  uterine  appliances  or  instru- 
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>iMtetiie  mentfi  are  called  for,  do  we  deem  it  tcndesirable  that  examination 

shonld  be  made,  or  treatment  of  a  sui^cal  nature  carried  out,  by  the 
resident  medical  staff.  And  yet  there  iseverj  reason  to  believe  thati 
large  amonnt  of  nervous  and  cerebral  iiritationanddiatorbanoein  female 
patients  results  from  remediable  uterine  disorders^— disorders  requiring 
the  use  of  the  speculum,  pessary,  sound  and  bougie.  We  hold  strong 
convictions  that  such  disorders  are  not  attended  to  in  hospitala  for  the 
insane  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable,  on  account  of  the  obstadei  to 
treatment  by  the  resident  medical  staff;  a  state  of  things  that  admito 
of  easy  remedy  by  the  occasional  or  regular  assistance  of  obstetric 
experts.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  hospital  for  the  insane  sihould  not 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  general  hospitals  in  r^ard  to  the  advu- 
tages  of  the  periodical  or  occasional  assistance  of  the  most  distingoiihed 
professional  experts,  in  addition  to  the  constant  and  regular  services  of 
a  resident  medical  staff  In  hospitals  for  the  insane  there  are  freqiMntiT, 
if  not  alwajTB,  patients  labouring  under  every  form  of  physical  diMMs; 
which  physical  disease  in  them  is  not  only  generally  a  sooroe  or  caan 
of  aggravation  of  the  mental  disorder,  but  is  by  the  latter  rendered  all 
the  more  complex,  insidious,  and  difficult  of  detection  and  treatmaat 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  either  patients,  their  finenda  or  the  public  ou 
have  equal  confidence  in  an  asylum  physician  as  a  alieniate,  a  surgeoB^ 
an  accoucheur,  a  dentist,  an  oculist,  and  an  aurist.  At  all  eveati 
experience  tells  us  that  the  best  means  of  creating  confidence  and 
producing  satisfaction  in  all  emergencies  not  of  the  most  ordinny 
kind  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  strict  duties  of  our  department,  sad 
to  hand  over  all  difficult  or  unusual  surgical  cases  to  a  skilful  aoxgeoa; 
uterine  cases  to  an  obstetrician;  dental  cases  to  a  dentist^  and  othar 
cases  to  their  respective  specialists. 
^arglcml  opera-  Practically  during  the  last  five  years,  it  has  seldom  been  niiiiiMij 

rnMiak  ^°^^'   ^^  ^^^  i^  extraneous  §urgical  aid,  the  only  kind  of  special  profesunal 
assistance  that  has  yet  been  had  recourse  ta     But  there  have  ben 
several  casualties,  involving  immediate  or  imminent  danger  to  Ixfi^  the 
majority  of  which  unfortunately  proved  &tal,  requiring  the  prampM 
and  most  vigorous  treatment,  demanding  operative  interference^  oral 
some  stage  threatening  to  do  so;  in  which  the  assistanoe  of  ezperienorf 
surgeons  from  Perth  was  at  once  sought  for  and  promptly  affixrdei 
Such  causalties  include  several  strangulated  or  complicated  herani; 
complicated  hydrocele;   fractures  of  the  cranium,  davide^  Ac.;  acnii 
laryngitis;  articular  and  osseous  caries;  suspected  difllocationB  or  fi•^ 
tures;  severe  bruises  leading  to  phlebitis;  or  other  surgical  injnrifl 
^     ration  of  ^^  aff^ctions  of  a  serious  character.    We  would  here  adknowledlgi^ 
^rsj^MMi     with  gratitude  and  pleasure,  the  skill  and  courtei^,  the  pruniptitude 
Pwth.  and  attention  of  Prs  Fraser  Thomson  and  Christie^  surgeons  to  tie 
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City  and  County  Infirmary,  Perth,  and  of  Dn  Stirling  and  White* 
■mgeon  and  physician  in  Perth  respectively,  in  several  anxious  and 
dangerous  or  &tal  cases  in  which  their  assistance  was  of  most  material 
or  important  service.  We  have  not  yet  had  occasion,  nor  deemed  it 
eqpedient^  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  highest  class  of  experts  from 
Sdinbiiigh  or  other  University  towns;  but  the  permissive  clause  to 
wUdi  we  have  alluded  imposes  no  restriction  aa  to  source,  remunera- 
tkni,  or  diaracter  of  the  extraneous  surgical  assistance  of  which  we  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  avail  ourselves.  This  liberal  and  [Mractically 
mlimiled  permissive  power  has  been,  and  is,  the  source  of  very  great 
oomfint  and  satisfaction  to  us;  experience,  however,  indicates  that  it 
Aonld  not  be  restricted  to  merely  swrgieal  or  medical  assistance^  but 
tkmtid  mnibraoe  wwry  9pecie§  ofprqfeMional  aid. 

Five  yean*  experience  enables  us  confidently  to  assert  that  ilM^^^'^fP^ 
■aodern  plan  of  securing  the  services  of  scientific  experts  in  cases  o^^Ji^^^^^uo] 
4aMadty  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  old  system,  now  univer'^yj^o^ 
wtMj  being  given  up,  of  fixed  and  salaried  consulting  physicians  or 
wufgeona.     Firstly,  the  modem  system  is  infinitely  more  economioaL 
Tbm  eoLpert  is  paid  the  usual  consultant  fee,  or  such  fee  as  seems 
proportionate  to  the  nature  of  his  special  service.     His  assistance  is 
veifiiired  only  in  rare  exceptional  cases;  hence  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
gmneaa  per  annum  represents  the  maximum  average  outlay.    Under  the 
old  ssyrtem  the  consulting  medical  officer  drew  a  large  salary  for  services, 
niiidi  were  generally  merely  nominal,  inasmuch  as  no  emergency  or 
diffioolty  really  calling  for  aid  or  advice  might  happen  in  the  course 
of  a  year.     Secondly,  it  is  infinitely  more  satisfiEU^ry  to  all  parties, — tagwof  ibrmei 
to  the  Asylum  authorities,  the  patients  and  their  relatives  or  guar-'^*^' 
dmDfl^  and  the  public  alike.     Under  the  modem  system  advantage  is 
taikan  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
aereral  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery;  while  under  the  old,  the 
ocmBoltuig  medical  officer  was  usually  a  general  practitioner,  specially 
ridlled  in  no  particular  department  of  his  profession,  whose  services  in 
a  difloolty,  were  too  often  more  nominal  than  reaL     Another  phase  ^ 
€r  aqieet  of  this  subject  is,  that  we  give  every  encouragement  to  theFamiij  media 
filiti  or  oonsultaticns  of  the  usual  family  medical   attendants  of 
pftlimts^  or  of  physicians  or  surgeons  specially  sheeted  by  their  rela^ 
tires  or  guardians.     A  third  ckas  of  cases  occurs,  involving  questions  co-opentioii  o 
a*  law  affboting  personal  Hberty,  property,  or  wills,  in  which  it  is^^^^^"^ 
maommry  to  possess  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  physical  state^  or 
bearings  of  disease,  as  well  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  indivi- 
dual; and  in  certain  cases  of  this  dass  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 
pMMoal  visits  by,  and  the  personal  opinions  of,  all  the  highest  autho- 
rities,— ^psychological,  medical,  surgig^l,  obstetrical, — in  Scotland. 
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icoderaizationof  The  Directors  have  ever  been  desirous  that  the  Institution  should 
be  wanting  in  no  modem  appliances  or  appurtenances,  m  no  oonditiooi, 
advantages  or  possessions  that  can  in  anj  way  or  measure  contribute 
to  its  efficiency  as  a  curative  hospital,  or  as  a  comfortable  homdy 
retreat  for  the  insane  of  the  middle  classes;  that  can  enable  it  tooonk- 
pote  with  the  best  institutions  of  its  class,  or  with  asylums^  public  or 
private  of  all  kinds,  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  have  aooordin^ 
long  had  under  contemplation  certain  classes  of  improvements  or 
alterations,  which  are  necessary  to  put  an  Institution,  whose  a^ 
exceeds  by  upwards  of  10  years  a  quarter  of  a  century,  on  a  par  witk 
the  most  modem  erections  of  its  kind.  It  is  their  intention  to  fit  it 
up  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  best  authoritiea,    with  the 

SSe^wf.^^  most  recent  advances  in  science;  to  supply  it  with  the  most  approved 
products  of  moilem  art;  in  a  word,  thoroughly  to  modernise  it  by 
providing  all  the  arrangements  most  suitable  for  its  special  ends  or 
aims.  Hitherto  many  of  these  alterations  have  been  rendered  impot- 
siblo  by  the  perennially  over-crowded  state  of  the  building,  which  Im 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  empty  at  any  given  time  a  whole  gaUeij 
or  department,  so  as  to  enable  structural  changes  to  be  made,  or  ero 
minor  improvements,  such  as  painting  and  papering,  to  be  carried  out 
Not  only  would  operations  in  densely  crowded  wards^  occupied  day 
and  night,  be  annoying  to  the  tradesman,  who  could  not^  under 
circumstances  so  unfavourable,  be  expected  to  produce  the  best  daa 
of  work;  but  they  would  be  dangerous,  or  sources  of  danger  and 
irritation,  to  the  patients,  and  on  this  ground  alone  they  have  ben 
hitherto  abstained  from.  The  opening  of  the  Murthly  Asylum  wil^ 
however,  put  an  end  to  any  further  delay;  and  advantage  will  it 
once  be  taken  of  the  reduction  of  our  population  to  a  minimum^— •& 
opportunity  that  may  never  again  occur, — by  the  exodus  of  our  paapoi^ 
forthwith  to  carry  out  the  repairs  so  necessary  or  desirable. 

SwSjmoutad.  There  are,  however,  certain  other  classes  of  alterations^  tht 
carrying  out  whereof  are  not  attended  by  the  same  diffiooltieB;  and 
improvements  of  this  kind  have  been  vigorously  engaged  in,  cr 
prosecuted,  to  the  fuU  extent  of  our  opportunities  and  to  the  full  limit 
of  our  finances.  Annually  a  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of  tb 
establishment,  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  excess  of  revenue  or 
income  over  expenditure,  has  been  laid  out  on  structoral  altentkH 
or  minor  improvements;  but  the  extent  and  nature  of  these  alteratioBS 
or  improvements  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  availahb 
finances.      Hence  it  is  evident  that  every  desirable  or   msrintiil 


Lnnuftl  expendi- 

uze  on  improre- alteration  cannot  be  made,  or  improvement  added,  at  onoe;  henosit 
becomes  necessary  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  seleoting  that  whioh 
appears  for  the  moment  most  important.     The  past  year  has  besn 
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uyracteriaed  by  an  unusual  extent  of  structural  and  other  alterations, 
mHy  having  a  prospective  reference  to  the  future  of  the  Institution, 
mequent  on  the  removal  of  its  pauper  residents.  The  most  important 
f  these  changes  have  occurred  out  of  doors,  in  connection  with  the  airing 
mrts,  pleasure-grounds,  farm-yard,  and  out-houses;  and  these  alone 
lie  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  between  £500  and  £1000.  It  is 
cobttUy  unnecessary  for  us  to  furnish  the  minutise  of  the  improve- 
MotB  that  have  been  made  during  the  bygone  year  within  or  without 
b  Institation;  but  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  we  should  give  the 
ems  of  those  which,  if  not  the  most  important,  have  been  at  least  the 
HMt  expensive. 

The  unseemly  ventilating  shaft  or  tower  to  the  north  of  theto^er.  ' 
■sliiution,  which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  purpose  for  which  ostensibly 
originally  erected,  ventilation,  has  proved  utterly  useless  and 
\  and  which  has  served  only  as  a  monument  of  architectural 
Hfy  and  wasteful  expenditure,  has  been  taken  down;  and  thereby  a 
obstacle  to  a  beautiful,  varied,  and  extensive  view  over  the 
l^ains  of  the  Tay,  with  the  outstretch  of  the  Grampians  on 
Hier  side  of  classic  Dunkeld,  and  the  Shakspeare-famed  Bimam — has 
feen  removed. 

The  two  northern  airing-courts,  divided  by  the  ventilating  tower  ^o^t^e^  Airiog 
I  question,  whose  high  walls  blocked  up  entirely,  in  relation  at  least  ^^^'^ 
»  the  lower  northern  galleries  of  the  Institution, — the  most  densely 
Bopled  in  the  house, — the  panorama  above  referred  to;  courts  which, 
the  stagnation  of  air  and  moisture  therein  were,  by  the  civil 
employed  to  report  as  to  their  abolition,  denominated,  and 
Xtij  denominated  ''Air-ton^/"   which  were  not  only  useless,  but 
ese  from  their  dark,  sombre  aspect  and  their  imhealthy  atmosphere, 
positive  sanitary  nuisance  to  the  lower  departments  of  the  north 
id  of  the  building, — ^have  been  abolished.     Their  site  has  been  con- 
asied  into  an  open  ornamental  terrace,  commanding  a  magnificent  ^^[J^^^^ 
Unr,  with  a  free  healthy  northern  exposura     This  terrace  will  be 
•id  out  with  flower  parterres  and  walks,  and  ornamented  with  statuary 
(fed  vases;  and  it  only  requires  a  couple  of  ornamental  fountains  to 
mder  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  or  portions  of  our  pleasure 
toanda.     This  alteration  hi»s  exposed  the  northern  aspect  of  the 
Ustitutton  in  its  lower  departments,  about  which  there  is  now  a  free 
oreulation  of  light  and  air;  and  this  has  rendered  necessary  certain 
dnor  changes.      Thus  it  has  been  desirable  to  alter  the  northern  ^^^^i^^^ 
dtamoe^  fiomishing  it  with  a  new  commodious  stair-case.      The«°*™»**^®®'- 
"indows  of  the  rooms  looking  immediately  out  on  the  terrace  referred 
^  which  are  mostly  dormitories^  will  be  provided  with  curtains^ 
and  other  furnishings,  or  ornaments;  and  these  will  impart 


v-j : 


for  attendants  to  exercise  a  due  supervision  over  its  oocup 
it  was  at  all  used  as  an  airing-ground.  The  abolition  o1 
not  only  enables  us  to  add  a  considerable  area  of  hitherto  u 
to  the  general  garden  ground;  but  it  remoyf«  much  of 
appearance  that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  Institution  « 
the  westward.     It  permits,  moreover,  a  freer  play  of  air  ai 


Salubrity  of  In-  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  this  is  of  itself  a  Tery 

ed  b7  nmoTflS^advantaga     The  conversion  of  these  northern  and  western  si 

WioSfl^^Dniii.uito  ^i^^  open  spaces,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  sanitsr 

*^'  ^'  of  the  lower  departments  of  the  Institution,  those  occupied 

paupers,  those  wherein  we  have  elsewhere  shown*  vitiate 

health,  ailments  or  diseases,  miyor  and  minor,  when  they  a 

are  three  times  as  prevalent  as  in  the  hi^^r  portions  of 

And  much  will  further  be  done  to  add  to  the  dryness,  wii 

ness,  and  ventilation  of  these  lower  gaUeries  by  operatic 

progress  for  draining  more  thoroughly  than  at  present  1 

immediately  round  the  basement  of  the  said  galleries^  an 

ducing  free  channels  for  ventilation  under  their  flooring  anc 

J^^i^l^  The  farm  yard-— connected  with  the  bjrres,  stables^  am 

— which  is  situated  contiguous  to,  and  intersects  a  porti 

main  walk  round  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  which  liaa  hi 

sented  an  unseemly  sight  to  the  walking  parties  of  patient 

constantly  passing  and  repassing  it^  has  been  endoeod  by  a 

wall,  provided  with  appropriate  and  convenient  gate  anc 

This  shuts  in  the  farm  yard  department  from  the  genei 
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An  eztensiye  range  of  outhoases  has  been  constructed  with  the  New  Oaihoaae*. 
DCS  reBolting  from  the  removal  of  the  ventilating  tower  and  theworjuhopa: 
Ds  of  the^oondemned  airing-conrts  before  referred  to;  these  sheds  or 
MM  being  provided  with  fire-plaoes  and  appropriately  lighted. 
qr  must  prove  of  great  value  as  supplying  a  spedes  of  aocommoda- 
D^  which  IB  not  to  be  found  within  the  Institution  itself  the  want 
whkli  has  been  severely  felt  for  years.  We  allude  to  storehouse 
omnodation  for  the  garden  department ;  for  furniture  not  in  use ;  and 
Ik  tmnks^  boxes,  and  other  belongings  of  patients;  as  wellasto  work- 
ip  Moommodation  for  artuEans,  such  as  painters,  smiths,  carpenters^ 
tailors,  or  baaketmakers.  The  purpose  to  which  these 
will  be  more  immediately  applied  will  be  that  partly  of 
partly  of  workshops.  But  they  are  so  arranged  *!>**>  oontingait  uwi. 
Ndd  oooasion  require  or  contingendes  arise,  they  are  susceptible  of 
Uptstion  to  several  other  important  purposes.  Their  isolation  from 
I  asm  building,  for  rastance^  would  render  them  most  desirable  as 
ttmtaj  wards  in  the  case  of  necessity  arising  for  separating  the 
Med  during  an  epidemic ;  while,  imder  more  ordinary  droumstances, 
{f  might  form  admirable  additional  dormitories.  The  possession  of 
enre  accommodation  of  such  a  kind  and  to  such  an  extent  is  an 
rantsge  of  no  minor  importance;  an  addition  by  no  means  insigni- 
ini  to  the  resources  of  the  establishmenti 

A  ffieenhouse  and  conservatory,  with  relative  fordnir  frames, 

^^  _       _  1  Qreenhonae  and 

Hog  liouse  and  other  appurtenances  have  been  erected  in  the  garden  Foroing  Houmi. 

%  eosi  of  about  £200.     This  is  in  itself  an  important  acquisition 

I  addition  to  the  amenities  of  our  pleasure-grounds;    it  is  already 

A  inOi  a  tasteful  array  of  showy  flowers,  and  it  has  already  become 

Kvoorite  lounge  of  certain  privileged  dasses  of  patients  or  individuals. 

k  its  prindpal  use, — the  object  for  which  it  was  mainly  constructed, 

S  to  Bcqpply  the  galleries  and  parlours  of  the  Institution  with  a 

■teat  Boooesdon,  throughout  the  year,  of  ornamental  shrubs  or^ruunentaium 

nta;  to  fill  our  Wardian  cases  and  Ferneries;  to  furnish  us  with 

iqiifitB;  to  fill  our  vases.     The  experience  of  the  past  10  years  has 

mn  QS  that  there  are  few  ornaments  so  useful  and  economical,  so 

snless  and  acceptable^  so  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  love  or  admira- 

a  of  nature's  worka^  to  bestow  habits  of  orderliness  and  carefulness 

m  flowers.     The  gardener^s  tank  or  cistern,  which  has  hitherto  stood  ^^^.tank. 

m  at  a  comer  of  portion  of  the  main  walk  round  the  grounds,  and 

Uk  presented  inviting  fjadlities  for  smdde  by  submerdon,  has  been 

Doved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greenhouse,  and  covered  with  a 

sure  iron  grating.     This  removes  all  source  of  danger,  while  it  does 

t  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  tank,  which  is  represented  as  depending 

i  the  deration  of  the  water. 
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iDdnatrialopent- 
tions  In  Gai^en 
and  Oroujidt. 


Improvement  of 
Wftter-CloMts. 


Dninage  opora- 
tioni. 


Additicmal  and 
improTed  Air- 
nisninga. 


Hatting  and 
carpeting. 


Kamptnlioon. 


Famitare, 


The  extensive  changes  in  the  grounds  abore  recorded,  havi 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  executed  or  effected  by  the  patients,  whose 
work  has  embraced  taking  down  walls,  wheeling  rubbish  and  masons 
materials,  trenching  ground,  digging  foundations  and  similar  openr 
tions  of  a  simple  mechanical  nature,  involying,  however,  the  expen- 
diture of  much  muscular  energy  or  force.  In  addition  to  tiieM 
operations,  the  keep  of  the  grounds  of  the  Asylum  and  of  Pitcolleii, 
— the  management  of  the  pumps, — the  care  of  the  cows  and  pigfl^— 
the  laying  out  of  new  grounds  and  terraces, — the  greenhouse^  and  aD 
the  ordinary  out-door  work  have  had  to  be  attended  to :  and  this  hafl 
drained  our  galleries  of  all  the  able-bodied  males  capable  o(  and  mut- 
able for,  this  class  of  work, — who  were  not  engaged  in  neoesBurj 
in-door  occupations;  and  have  developed  to  the  full  extent  the  indni- 
trial  resources  of  the  male  part  of  our  community. 

Certain  alterations  have  been  made  on  the  waterolosets.  Iroo 
has  been  substituted  for  lead  in  the  traps  or  drain  pipes,  with  a  vie* 
to  prevent  the  frequent  accidents  hitherto  arising  from  rupture  and 
choking,  and  the  escape  and  accumulation  of  night  soil,  or  otha 
noxious  results  therefrom  accruing.  Certain  old  ash-pits  and  cdlan 
beneath  the  basement  story  of  the  building — ^immediately  subjaoenl 
to  the  front  or  south  lower  galleries,  are  being  abolished  or  closed,  and 
their  site  or  floors  thoroughly  drcdned.  A  thorough  drainage  is  alio 
being  made  of  sundry  damp  airing-courts,  in  which,  from  the  nattin 
of  the  ground,  water  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  wet  weather.  The  whob 
drainage  operations  immediately  above  and  formerly  alluded  to,  wiD 
benefit  more  directly  the  lower  or  pauper  departments  of  the  bmkBag 
and  will  thereby  matei-ially  add,  it  is  expected,  to  their  salubrity. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  furnishings  of  the  IsaA' 
tution  in  the  shape  of  matting,  carpeting,  and  upholstery.  Thewhok 
of  the  lower  or  pauper  galleries  have  been  laid  with  broad,  strong  ooooar 
nut-fibre  matting;  while  the  bed-rooms,  sick-rooms^  and  dormitoriti 
have  been  supplied  with  strips  of  carpet,  all  with  a  view  to  iocnsM 
especially  the  winter  comforts  of  the  inmates,  and  enable  them  di 
better  to  resist  noxious  climatic  or  seasonal  influences.  JTawaylyBwi 
has  been  substituted  for  matting  as  an  experimental  measure  in  At 
higher  galleries.  But  it  is  greatly  more  expensive  than  coir  mattiBg; 
the  difficulties  of  laying  it  properly  are  much  greater;  while  itdotf 
not  impart  the  same  feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  as  matting;  beiif 
more  akin  in  this  respect  to  wax-cloth.  Several  private  pariounliaii 
been  entirely  refitted,  painted,  papered,  and  supplied  with  new  oaipflk- 
ing  and  fumitur&  The  use  of  wash-hand  basins,  supplied  wiA 
crockery  of  the  most  modem  kind,  has  been  gradually  eztendel 
throughout  the  house.     Mirrors,   towel  rails^  bags  for  combs  ani 
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I  tooth  and  nail  brushes,  and  other  conveniences  have  been 
¥ith  a  view  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  the  private  bed-rooms 
"acter  of  those  of  ordinary  dwellings  or  homea  The  higher 
of  patients,  especially  the  ladies,  possess  the  perfiimery  and 
its^  which  form  the  usnal  garnishing  of  their  apartments 
vuj  life.  Wardrobes,  clothes*  presses,  chests  of  draweis,  or 
Hiveniences  for  clothes  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
ns  or  dormitories  for  the  higher  classes  of  patients,  and  are 
y  being  extended  to  the  lower  departments  of  the  house. 
Dal  hangings,  curtains  and  blinds  are  being  supplied,  especially 
auper  galleries  and  rooms;  small  bookcases  are  now  to  be  met 

every  gallery,  parlour,  or  sitting-room;  and  the  ordinary omamentB and 
>iece  ornaments  of  private  houses, — flower  or  match  vases,  ^•~'*****°^ 
isHh,  Parian  statuettes, — are  being  introduced  in  all  parts  of 
kblishment.  Important  accessions  have  been  mad6  to  our 
large  and  varied  supply  of  pictures,  in  the  form  of  chromo- 
yJOM,  especially  of  French  production,  engravings  and  photo- 
ill  of  the  best  class,  intended  for  the  further  ornamentation 
lUeries  and  parlours.  The  Murray  gallery  has  been  furnished 
large  elegant  Fernery  or  Wardian  case,  which  has  proved  a^*'<"*»<»»«- 

ornament;  and  further  introductions  of  the  same  class  of 
its  or  furnishings  will  be  made,  as  opportunity  occurs,  into 
partment  of  the  Institution.  Considerable  expenditure  has 
de  also  on  large  ornamental  flower  vases  for  the  decoration  of 
tries  in  every  part  of  the  house;  while  additions  are  constantly 
ide  to  our  stock  of  busts  and  statuary.  The  attendants  are 
(ed  to  make  ornamental  floral  designs  in  suspended  flower 
pots^  bouquets,  <fea;  and  several  of  them  have  attained  great 
8B  and  exhibited  great  taste  in  such  displays.  AmoniUea  of  the 

order  to  educate  especially  the  pauper  patients  in  habits  of  ^<^^^®' 
orderliness,  cleanliness,  and  propriety  at  table,  considerable 
have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  serving  meals;  while  the 
and   quantity  of  the  food   itself,   as    well  as  the  mode  of 

have  been,  as  will  be  subsequently  explained,  subjects 
d  consideration  and  new  arrangement,  lie  whole  of  the2jSJJi,^toWe'*' 
J  furnishings  and  utensils  in  the  pauper  department  of  the*^"^**^*"* 
on  have  been  removed,  and  new  furnishings  of  the  most 
kind,— of  a  kind  indeed  in  use  by  classes  far  above  the  rank 
re  in  the  social  scale, — have  been  supplied.  Knives  and  forks 
»est  kind  are  now  in  general  use;  German  and  nickel  silver 
ave  displaced  those  of  horn;  crockery  and  glass  ware  have 
8  place  of  tin  and  pewter;  table-cloths  have  been  added  in 
ibundance,  so  as  to  secure  frequent  changes  and  a  never-failing 
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cleanlinefiB.  The  proprieties  of  the  table  are  further  inonlcated  h] 
every  endeavour  to  seat  the  patients  systematicallj  before  meab;  bj 
Ante-rooms  oon-  the  presidency  of  one  or  more  attendants  at  table ;  by  the  asking  a 
Din^glsSia.  blessings  and  other  observances  costomary  in  private  life.  Our  aimi 
would  further  be  assisted  or  carried  out  had  we  the  means^ — in  tti 
possession  of  retiring  or  ante^rooms, — ^vestibules  fitted  with  lavatorial 
shoe-racks  and  presses  for  clothes^  or  other  convenienoes^^-conneelBd 
with  commodious  dining-halls  or  rooms, — to  cause  working  patiienii 
to  wash  and  dress  before  meals, — to  change  their  heavy  and  diilf 
working  boots  for  slippers, — to  wash  their  hands  and  brodi  tfasir  hair 
at  least,  before  joining  at  table.  Unfortunately,  however,  wo  an 
prevented  carrying  out  reforms  or  changes  of  such  a  kind  by  the  wsol 
of  dining-halls  with  appropriate  ante-rooms;  by  the  greatly  cm 
crowded  state  of  our  present  unsuitable  dining-rooms;  and  by  tti 
clumsy  character  of  the  furniture.  The  provision  of  a  better  dJas  oi 
dining  accommodation  and  of  a  more  modem  and  suitable  olaa  «i 
dining-room  furniture  will,  we  trust,  be  one  of  the  first  fruiti  of  thi 
changes  to  be  introduced  immediately  on  the  removal  of  our  pai^a 
population  to  Murthly. 
BenoTaUon  of  The  whole  stock  of  cutlery  and  crockery,— of  glass  and  oftlui 

^^i^Tft^'  ware,— of  table  furnishings  or  appliances  of  every  kind  throughout  Oi 
Institution  has  been  replenished  and  modernised, — a  better  quali^ 
and  larger  quantity  having  been  suppli^  for  all  classes  of  patunia 
Generally  q)eaking  the  furnishings  in  question  are  of  a  superior  kbid  Is 
what  the  same  class  of  patients  would  use  in  their  own  homes.  "Wkib 
substantiality  or  durability  have  been  aimed  at  on  the  one  huit 
iBntheUoa  of  the  de^mce  and  beauty  have  been  kept  in  view  on  the  other  :—aieliif  oft 
the  oonviction  that  important  lessons  may  be  taught, — ^imporCwt 
habits  of  thought,  if  not  also  of  action,  inculcated  by  the  uSsUiotiaiof 
''  common  things,"  no  less  than  by  the  more  pretentious  ^Ssthetiei  of 
the  picture  or  sculpture  gallery. 

The  subjoined  table  indicates  the  present  statistics  of  our  staff  of 
attendants  and  servants : — 


Table. 


Resident  etair. 


Halm. 

No. 

FttAUK. 

Ik 

G*rdener, 

Aerirtant  Qardenera. 

F\imp  Superintendent^  .. 
Head  Attendant, 
Postman  and  Me«enger,    .. 
Tailor, 
Shoemaker, 

Carpenter,  (Fireman,  A«.X 
GkOlexy  Attendant^ 

1 
2 

Head  Cook, 

Undercook, 
Head  LanndxT-maid, 

Under       dow. 
Housemaids, 

Workroom  SnpsrlnlsndMil^ 
Gallery  AttenSanfti^ 

Total, 

16 

Total. 

_» 

Proportion  of  attendants  to  patients  from  1  to  0,  to  1  to  a 
Maximum,  1  to  673  [males].  Minimum,  1  to  8  [Anatal, 
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f  these  every  person,  male  and  female,  has  ohai^ge  of  patients  to  some  Attendanto  and 

teat  or  in  some  measure  or  form,  save  the  postman  and  messenger. 

16  Baparyision  of  the  gardener  and  head  attendant  is  less  direct  than 

al  of  the  other  classes  of  male  attendants,  in  so  far  as  these  of&oers 

inre  under  them  yarions  grades  of  assistants,  who  are  immediately 

■poonble  for  the  patients  under  their  charge.     The  artizan  attendants 

id  the  gardener's  assistants  are  occupied  the  greater  part  of  each  day 

the  vorkshops,  grounds,  or  pump  houses:  all  haye  patients  u^iri^Q„^j 
yiKgQ^  though  the  number  yaries  in  each  case, — the  artizans  having  of>»parrition 
irer  In  comparison  than  the  garden  assistants;  all  do,  in  addition, 
tdiaaxy  gsUery  work;  they  relieve  the  ordinary  gallery  attendants 
Ma  time  to  time;  and  in  every  respect,  save  that  their  occupations 
mora  ^em  and  their  charges  from  the  galleries  during  ordinary 
txAing  hours,  they  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  gallery 
iltgidsntn  The  same  remark  applies  in  spirit  to  the  female  attendants 
li  tSTfants,  all  of  whom  may  be  regarded,  in  certain  reBpecta  and  at 
riiin  times,  ordinary  gallery  attendants.  According  as  we  mclude 
'  Mdade  such  officers  as  the  gardener  and  head  attendant  fh>m.  the 
leolation  (from  which,  moreover,  we  exclude  the  postman  and  mes- 
Bger,  gatekeeper,  or  other  officers  not  immediately  in  charge  of,  or 
ipoDsible  for,  patients),  the  proportion  of  attendants  to  patientsj^^SSdimMto 
ries  from  one  to  six  to  one  to  eight, — the  average  being  one  to  seven,  p^'^^ 
kis  apf»fies  to  both  sexes  &d  all  classes  of  patients  and  attendants 
■eryants;  but  it  does  not  include  special  attendants  for  incfividual 
tfents.  We  find  it  impossible  to  contrast  this  proportion  with 
ist  obtains  in  other  Scotch  asylums,  containing  a  mixed  population, 
oanso  in  them  (as  their  statistics  are  recorded  in  the  third  report  of 
s  Board  of  Limacy  for  Scotland*)  the  item  of  special  attendants 
r  in£yidual  patients  is  not  eliminated,  and  hence  the  data  for 
mparison  are  not  of  equal  value.  Nor  can  we,  from  the  same  want 
data  of  equal  value  in  the  two  classes  of  cases^  compare  the  propor- 
m.  of  attendants  to  patients  in  this  Institution  with  that  in  private 
^Inms  or  the  lunatic  departments  of  poor-houses  and  prisons.  We 
ve  every  reason  for  beHeving  and  asserting,  however,  that,  in  respect 
tbe  question  under  consideration,  this  Institution  will  be  fbund  to 
mpare  favourably  with  any  institution  for  the  insane^  of  what  kind 
Bver,  in  the  kingdom.  Our  proportion  of  attendants  necessarily 
ries  with  the  predominant  classes  of  patients.  But, — ^leaving  out  of 
9W  speeiid  attendants  for  individual  patients^ — ^^e  number  of  atten- 
nts  has  probably  been  higher  during  the  past  year  than  at  any 
nner  period, — in  rdation  to  i^e  number  of  patients.  This  arises 
om  the  addition  to  our  staff  of  supernumerary  attendants  in  different 
rpartments  of  the  Institution.     Buoh  addition  has  been  rendered,  oratiendante. 

*  Pag*  S61,  Appendix  Q:    Return  of  Attendanta  in  PnbUo  Ax;f\utGA. 
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Iiuportanee  of 
aupla  BtAfi  of 
attendanU, 


deemed,  desirable,  mainly  in  order  to  enable  us  to  exercise  a  more 
perfect  and  systematic  supervision  over  certain  groups  of  daugerong 
patients  of  the  homicidal  or  suicidal  class;  to  extend  the  facilities  for 
open-air  exercise  and  multiply  our  walking  parties;  to  engage  a  larger 
proportion  of  able-bodied  inmates  in  industrial,  especially  oatof- 
door,  occupations;  to  minister  more  efficiently  to  the  sick,  by  provid- 
ing the  supervision  of  trustworthy  hospital  orderlies  or  nunet  in 
special  infirmaries  or  sick-rooms.  Not  only  have  these  most  desirable 
objects  been  fully  realised  or  attained,  but  the  possesaion  of  so  ample 
a  staff  has  proved  an  inestimable  advantage  to  the  establishment  ia 
an  infinity  of  other  forms.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  due  that  die 
interests  of  the  patients  have  not  suffered  by  the  invaliding,  sometinei 
for  considerable  periods,  of  several  attendants  of  both  sexes,  or  bj 
the  deaths  of  others :  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  grant  these  invalidi^ 
without  detriment  to  the  Institution,  the  furlough  of  which  thef 
stood  so  much  in  need :  that  we  are  always  ready  to  reoeive  fkvonnUf 
i*easonable  applications  for  holiday  leave,  and  that  we  annually  gnat 
a  certain  amount  of  such  leave  to  every  officer  of  every  grade  in  tbe 
establishment :  that  we  are  prepared  for  all  emergencies  or  oontingSD- 
cies, — such  as  sudden  calls  to  send  for,  or  accompany  home^  patjenii^ 
^-escapes  or  accidents. 

The  Directors  have  ever  been  not  only  willing,  but  forward  ni 
orfaithfui««rTic«.ready,  to  reward  appropriately  the  services  of  attendants  and  servanti 
of  every  class^  both  in  respect  of  the  duration  and  quality  of  the* 
services.  The  form  of  reward  or  award  differs  in  every  individnd 
case;  and  it  frequently  assumes  some  more  graceful,  exo^tiona^  and 
unusual  guise  than  a  mere  increase  of  wages  or  addition  to  emolamen^ 
though  the  latter  is  assuredly  by  no  means  the  least  substaBtial  or 
satisfactory  of  the  said  forms  or  guises.  The  most  gratifying  featuve  of 
such  rewards  perhaps  consists  in  this, — that,  recognizing  to  the  foil 
and  accordingly  acting  on,  the  principle  that  the  ''labourer  ia  wotilif 
of  his  hire,"  and  the  diligent,  fedthful  servitor, — ^the  tried  and  attacU 
servant  of  much  more  than  mere  hire, — ^the  Directors  do  not  waU  fo  ii 
cuked  or  imporUined  for  the  recompense  supposed  to  be  commensonli 
with  the  deserts  of  the  applicant;  but  they  offer  and  urge  their  rewiidi 
when  and  where  they  are  unexpected  and  unsolicited,  seleotiog 
form  thereof  as  may  be  expected  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  redj 
or  his  friends.  During  the  past  year  these  rewards  have  been  of  tf 
unusually  varied  character  or  form ;  and  we  give  them  this  paUidy 
less  for  iJie  gratification  of  the  recipients  themselves  or  their  re[ 
tatives  (alas !  that  some,  to  whom  honour  was  intended  and  hononr  «• 
due,  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  praises  of  ours !)  than  for  the  enooi" 
ragement  of  their  compeers  and  successors, — as  a  atimoliu  to  Ita 


Rtfwardt  to  at- 
tendAnta  for  long 


Ppontaneitj  of 
Reward. 
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Ekewiae  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the  faithful  diBcharge  of 
responsible  and  delicate  duties* 

In  the  case  of  2  attendants,  who  have  been  attached  to  the  service  sxoanion  to  Sx« 
the  Institution  for  the  periods  respectively  of  35  and  30  years,  ^^^^^**''  ""^  "*^- 
whose  long  and  zealous  services  have,  moreover,  been  repeatedly 
with  other  honours,  the  approbation  of  the  Directors  was 
by  sending  them,  with  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence  and  all 
paid,  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London, — one  of  the  excur- 
not  having  been  previously  furth  of  Scotland.     In  that  of 
attendant,  who  died  in  the  Institution  in  the  flower  of  his 
the  Directors  indicated  their  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  DMd. 
%f  taking  upon  themselves  all  the  expenses  and  the  arrangements  of 
Ihe  fbneral,  besides  showing  other  marks  of  respect  to  his  memory  ; 
in  that  of  a  third,  they  provided  what  was  most  appropriate 
the  circumstances  at  the  time, — a  gift  of  an  ample  and  handsome 
suit.     The  peculiar  circumstances  or  conditions  of  the  two 
%mt  aentioned  awards  are  recorded  in  the  columns  of  our  "  Excelsior," 
Md  need  not  therefore  be  here  repeated  or  reproduced.     In  sundry  Premiams  for 
— for  i))ecial  senace^such  as  precentmgat  Chapel — money 
have  been  bestowed. 

la  one  case  the  form  of  reward  was  the  very  substantial  one  of  ag^P^r^QQ^uon 
knnuation  allowanoe,  with  concomitant  privileges.     This  tras*^®''*"^- 
■iqaivaleiit  to  retiral  on  full  pay,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
hoatdy  lodging,   and  other  allowances.     The  officer  on  whom  thispMoiiMitUM. 
iaspoiia&t  reward  was  bestowed — one  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
mUhiig  he  fully  merits — is  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  and  has  spent 
tiie  better  part  of  his  long  and  useful,  inofiensive,  blameless  life, — 
Ipvmids  of  35  years, — -in  the  service  of  the  Institution.     He  has 
llfcflingly  proved  a  most  efficient,  exemplary,  and  trustworthy  officer ; 
tUi  his  desire  to  continue  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
tf  any  form  or  degree  of  service  in  his  power  is  only  limited  by  his 
luling  physical  vigour.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  an  annuity  or 
IfiQflion  would  at  once  have  been  granted  by  the  Directors  ;  the  officer 
10  pensioned  would  have  been  relieved  from  office ;  and  he  would  have 
pbeen  permitted,  as  well  as  expected,  to  reside  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Wia  Asylum.     But  so  strong  is  the   attachment  to,  and   affection 
Imt,  the  Institution  in  this  aged  officer,  who  combines  in  himself  the  oid^om ^Um 
characteristics  of  a  "Caleb  Balderston"  and  a  "Nathanael,"  that  he^"'"**^"^ 
mmde  it  the  subject  of  special  petition  to  be  allowed  to  **  end  his  days" 
therein,  and  he  expressed  himself  ready  to  "  die  in  harness,'*  provided 
ha  were  not  expelled,  or  removed,  from  what  he  had  long  regarded  as 
Us  home,  and  which  was  really  the  only  home  he  had,  for  he  had  long 
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MQoe  buried  in  the  silent  grave  the  affections  and  memories  of  his 
earlier  years.  On  being  informed  of  the  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
the  Asylnm  authorities,  to  famish  him  with  the  means  of  comfortaU/ 
retiring  and  nursing  his  old  age,  he  expressed  only  the  desire  t^t  he 
should  be  permitted,  if  possible,  to  continue  his  present  quarters  and 
his  present  fare  in  the  Institution,  deeming  ikat  prize  and  reward 
abundant  for  all  his  long  and  fEuthful  servica  It  afterwards  appeared, 
indeed,  that  he  had  long  been  in  dread  of  the  suggestion  of  super&zi- 
nuation,  in  the  belief  that  this  would  necessarily  imply  a  residenoe 
elsewhere;  and  this  fear  had  prevented,  on  his  side,  the  expression  of 
the  slightest  desire  of  relief  from  toil,-— of  a  superannuation  allowance 
or  privilege  of  any  kind ;  and  had  inspired  the  determinatien  to 
struggle  in  office  to  the  last,  and  to  die  therein  rather  tljan  surrender 
the  privilege  he  so  much  valued  of  residence  in  the  Asylum  building. 
Taking  into  consideration  all  the  features  of  the  case,  the  Directon  st 
once  permitted  a  continuance  of  his  present  residence,  board,  and  other 
household  privileges,  and  a  continuance,  moreover,  for  life  of  his  present 
full  pay ;  while  they  relieved  him  from  all  office  or  duty  save  sudi  if 
is  optional  or  self-imposed,  or  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  soitshb 
for  his  years  and  abilities.  He  enjoys,  therefore,  for  life  all  bis  premt 
or  former  emoluments  and  advantages  ;  while  he  is  relieved  of  all  osm 
and  responsibilities  save  such  as  are  self-assumed*  In  point  of  &ei^  k 
finds  it  indispensable  to  any  enjoyment  of  existence  that  he  disdiaiget 
certain  amount  of  "  duty;**  he  remarks  most  truly  that  having  ^  notiU^f 
to  do**  would  bring  him  to  his  grave ;  and  he  accordingly  ads  iHft 
continued  acceptance  as  postman  and  messenger,— 4kt  least  during  ikB 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months. 

We  would  gladly,  did  space  permit,  make  this  case  a  text,  where- 

^riSj^  h^h  from  to  remark  at  length  on  the  means  of  securing  for  the  futon  t 

objj^of  Atttin-    j^jg^  ^Ijyjg  ^^  asylum  officials,  especially  of  the  lower  grades :  a  subject 

whereon  we  do  not  now  remark  for  the  first  time,  nor  perhaps  the  kst 

Without  permitting  ourselves  to  go  here,  or  at  present^  into  detail,  «e 

would  simply  indicate  the  following  as  the  chief  means  or  mesiSNi 

necessary,  in  our  estimation,  for  securing  an  end  so  desirable : — 

iDCTMMd  wagrs.  1.  A  raising  of  the  fixed  minimum  rate  of  wages. 

2.  A  sliding  scale  of  increase  of  wages — a  progressive  annsd 
addition — proportioned  to  length  and  quality  of  servioa 

3.  Special  and  additional  awards  or  premiums — in  moiisj — ifK 
special  service  or  qualifications:  such  as  oonsjMCuoassoooeBBiB 

a.  Minimising  the  number  of 

1.  Accidents,  assaults  and  quazrels :  of  the  refractory  or 
turbulent. 


proportlomd 


Pramiamt  for 
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2.  The  dirty  and  degraded. 
h.  Detecting  and  checking  vicious  habits  or  propensitieB. 

c.  Promoting  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  dress,  and  furniture. 

d.  Introducing,  promoting    and    rendering    popular    games^ 

amuaements  and  occupations. 

e.  Maximising  industrial  occupations  and  their  fruits. 

/.  Promoting  a  love  of  beauty  and  order  hy  the  most  tasteful 

arrangement  of  flowers,  pictures,  statuettes^  ornaments. 
g.  Exercising  forbearance  and  self-control  under  circumstances 

of  unusual  irritation  and  provocation. 
h.  Night  watching,  or  tending  the  sick  or  feeble, 
t.  Precenting  at  Chapel,  or  otherwise  presiding  at  Re-unions 
of  any  kind. 
4.  Superannuation  allowances,  or  retiring  pensions  on  a  liberal 

and  equitable  scale :  their  nature  and  amount  being  pro-  Sapemuiutk 
portioned  not  only  to  the  durcUionf  but  to  the  qtialUffj  of 
the  services  of  the  officers  to  be  superannuated. 
Some  such  inducements,  we  believe,  are  absolutely  indispensable  or 
neoeasary  to  permanently  attach  to  an  asylum,  officers^  especially  of  the 
subordinate  grades,  of  the  most  suitable  kind,  and  to  prevent  the  pre- 
Mot  liability  to  constant  change, — for  instance  among  the  attendants, — 
change  which  directly  operates  most  deleteriously,  in  multiform  ways, 
an  the  best  interests  of  the  patients.     Some  such  inducements,  more- 


r,  are  daily  being  rendered  more  desirable  by  the  increasing  com-Oompetittonfi 
petition  for  trained  attendants  on  the  insane,  in  consequence  of  the 
apiinging  up  in  all  directions  of  county  or  district  asylums,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses  and  prisons,  and  the  multi- 
|dication  of  private  institutions  for  the  insane.  We  cordially  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland*  on  the 
inadequate  remuneration  of  asylum  attendants.  They  allude  to  the*  ^^i^-^a^ 
**  rate  of  wages  paid  to  attendants  as  being  on  too  low  a  scale  to  retain '«°^^«rattoii 
^  the  permanent  services  of  trustworthy  and  efficient  persons  :**  and 
they  go  on  to  remark  **  the  importance  of  this  question  cannot  be 
**  overstated ;  for  it  is  upon  the  quality  of  the  attendance,  more  than 
*'  upon  any  other  element,  that  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the  patients 
^  depend.  But,  until  the  amount  of  their  remuneration  is  so  increased 
as  to  make  the  loss  of  their  situations  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the 
attendants  and  to  their  families,  the  patients  will  be  deprived  of  per- 
haps the  greatest  safeguard  against  neglect  and  cruel  treatment  that 
can  be  provided.  To  those  private  patients,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  respect  and  obedience  in  their  own  houses,  it  is  more  espe- 
''  dally  galling  to  be  subjected  to  the  control,  and  it  may  Ibe,  to  the 

•  Fourth  Anoiua  Report :  Edin.  1862.    Fagt  M.  ^ 
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"  tyranny  of  coarse  and  uneducated  men,  whom  formerly  they  would 
"  have  rejected  as  domestic  servants." 
BtiparatmaaUoii  Of  all  the  provisions  or  classes  of  inducements  to  which  we  have 

aUowanoe :        above  referred,  SuperannuationAllowancesappearof greatest  importanoa 
their  neoeMity    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  entrauM  on  asylum  duties  consult  leas  their  pruerU 
and  adTantaget.  advantages  than  what  they  term  their  pro«pcc<*— their  opportuoitia 
of  advancement  or  promotion,  such  promotion  carrying  with  it  as  is 
naturally  expected,  and  as  it  undoubtedly  should,  extra  pay  or  addi- 
tional emoluments ;  above  all,  they  look  to  the  provision  they  may  be 
enabled  to  make,  or  that  may  by  their  employers  or  patrons  be  made^ 
for  their  old  age,  or  for  Bickness  and  other  sources  or  causes  of  iocs' 
pacity.     And  it  is  in  respect  of  these  prospects,  thffe>e  future  provisions 
sST^tHth*^    fo^"  *^®  well-being  of  its  officers,   that  the  Scotch   asylum   service 
AawmniSrfioi!**''**^*^^^"  *^  *  great  disadvantage  when  compared  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  civil  service  certainly  not  more  worthy  nor  impw- 
tant,    or  with    the  naval   or  military  services.      It  is   a   curiou 
anomaly   that,   while  the  most  recent    statutes    affecting  asylums 
in  the  sister   kingdoms  make  provision  for  superannuation  allow- 
ances to  all  classes  or  grades  of  asylum  officers ;  while  in  England  and 
Ireland  these  officers  are  placed,  so  far  as  regards  superannuatkm 
and  other  advantages  or  privileges,  on  equal  footing  with  the  offioen 
Defeeu  of  Scotch  ^°  otfacr  departments  of  the  civil  service  :  in  none  of  the  Scotch  Limai^ 
Lonaoy  wtataua.  gtatutes  do  superannuation  clauses  occur — on  none  of  the  officers  ii 
Scotch  asylums  are  such  rewards  by  law  bestowed.    We  cannot  conoeife 
any  adequate  or  proper  reason  why  Scotland  should,  in  this  respect^ 
occupy  a  position  so  peculiar  and  exceptional  \  the  more  exoepdooal 
and  peculiar  if  we  extend  our  comparison  and  regard  the  correspoDdiog 
practice  of  continental  countries,  such  as  Denmark.     It  cannot  be  tint 
the  asylums  of  Scotland  are  less  worthy  than  those  of  the  sister  king- 
doms.    Indeed  we  might  with  propriety, — though  deprecating  aaj 
form  of  another  **  justice  to  Scotland**  agitation,  maintain  the  convene^ 
and  assert  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Scotch  asylums  are,  as  a  wholeiy  older, 
and  have  done  more  public  service, — omitting  all  reference  to  (fa 
comparative  quality  or  nature  of  that  service, — ^than  those  of  Engtand 
or  Ireland,  they  are  more  worthy  of  th  e  possession  of  advantageis,  waik 
Aiyitiiii-MrTiceAas  must  accme  from  superannuation  allowances  to  their  officers.     The 
thePo^io otu  ^^oy&l  chartered  asylums  of  Scotland  are  now  of  compstfative  age 
^*^^^  (their  precise  respective  ages  from  the  date  of  opening  being  Montnia 

81  years ;  Aberdeen  Q2  ;  Edinburgh  50 ;  Gla^ow  49  ;  Dundee  45; 
Perth  36  ;  Dumfries  24) ;  they  have  been  altogether  or  mainly  oi^ 
nated  and  conducted  by  private  or  public  enterprisey-^witlMrat 
government  aasistanoe^  perhaps  in  spite  of  government  apathj  ;  and  it 
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is  infinitely  to  tbeir  credit  tbat  they  have  done  so,  and  done  so  to  sucb 
effect.  But  the  Scotch  Asylums  Act  of  1857  placed  all  of  them  under 
government  supervision ;  imposed  on  all  certain  government  regula- 
tions ;  pro  iomto  converted  them  into  government  institutions ;  and  aa 
such  gave  them  a  claim,  we  think,  in  addition  to  many  other  claims 
or  considerations,  to  be  regarded  as  departments  of  the  civil  ser\dce  o^Extenrion  f 
the  country.     We  at  once  admit  there  must  be  difficulties  in  the  way  Supenumumfcioj 

.  MTantages  to 

of  regulating,  on  a  uniform  basis,  superuinuation  in  the  older  Chartered,  Sootoh  Aqriami 
equally  with  the  new  District,  asylums  of  Scotland.  Nor  do  we  propose 
interfering  with  this  aspect  of  the  question ;  which  we  prefer  leavmg 
for  adjustment  to  and  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland 
and  the  authorities  of  the  respective  asylums.  But  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  a  fervent  hope  that  no  material  obstacle  may  ulti- 
mately interfere  with  placing  all  classes  of  officers  in  the  Scotch  asyluma 
on  an  equal  footing,  as  regards  superannuation^  with  their  more  fortu- 
nate brethren  in  England  and  Ireland. 

In  several  English  Lunacy  Statutes*  occur  provisions  of  a  liberal  Saperanniuttoi 
kind — though  not  so  liberal  as  we  hope  to  see  before  long  in  equivalent  ^jioLa. 
fltatntes  in  Scotland — for  the  superannuation  of  all  classes  of  officers  in 
the  public  asylum  service.  These  officers  in  England  have  virtually 
all  the  advantages  arising  under  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1857, 
which  applies  to  all  departments  of  the  modern  civil  service,  including 
the  English  Lunacy  and  Prison  Boards,  and  to  all  classes  or  grades  of 
officers  from  clerks  upwards ;  as  well  as  under  the  older  act,  4  and  5 
William  lY.,  which  regulates  ''  the  Pensions,  compensations  and 
'^  allowances  to  be  made  to  persons  in  respect  of  their  having  held  civil 
«  offices  in  His  Majesty's  service." 

Ireland  ia  even  better  provided,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fortunate  enough  snpennoiuttioi 
to  poasess  a  special  ^^ SuperannwUion  Act**  i^iplicable  to  public  asylumat  ^  '"^  Aqrinm 
The  act  in  question  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years. 
In  the  latest  Irish  Asylum  Keport^  which  has  reached  ua^ — that  of  the 
£i(^mond  District  Asylum,  Dublin,  (for  1862), — the  superintendent 
givea  an  illustration  of  the  ordinary  working  of  the  act  in  the  super- 
annuation of  a  female  attendant^  aged  42,  whose  period  of  service  had 
extended  to  24  years, — whose  wages  had  been  £8  per  annum,  with 
allowances  equivalent  in  value  to  an  additional  annual  sum  of  £28, 
and  who  waa  superannuated  on  an  annuity  or  pension  of  £15,  28  4d.  uoS^Sf^SwJ 
The  same  superintendent  in  the  same  Eeport  (page  28)  gives  it  as  theJJ^JjJ^S.'^^' 
result  of  his  experience,  that  **  The  application  of  the  Superannuation 

"  Act  to  the  staff  at  Lunatic  Asylums is  a  measure 

"  noi  only  of  justice  to  the  recipierUt^  hut  qf  advantage  to  these  instik^ 
*'  Oons/*     Testimony  still  stronger  is  given  by  Dr  Nugent,  Commis- 

•  1.  16  and  17  Vkt  oap.  07»  itok  67, 1858,  whioh  rognlates  the  Coiiotj  Pauper  AijVunA  ol 
AigUuid. 

2.  S5  aod  se  Viot  Mp.  8,  Moti.  12  and  73,  7th  Anguii^  \Bft^  V*lraxAny  ktte  kB»«Qi&msBB^. 
Act^  1863.'') 

X  fSModU  Viet,  oap.  86,  aaot.  20  (" Limioy  BAgolaUau  IloV  \«5V*  1^>^  k<im7u^V    ^_.  ^ 
f  IQMdfO  Viet.,  asp  99  (**  The  Lonatio  Aayluma,  &Tip«nBAXuiJk\(m%,  \wi^»aA,  Ksfc  \Wi'. 
"^--y  *^-«,end  ♦!»*•-*•  raUtlng  to  lionattc  AnjYuini  in  ImUa^  w>  tw»*t»»>«*^ 
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sioner  in  Lunacy  for  Ireland,*  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
benefits  conferred  hy  the  Irish  Asylums  Superannuation  Act.  Referring 
to  sundry  asylum  officers,  who  had  retired  on  the  *'  liberal  pension" 
Ja**« fs?  provided  by  the  said  act,  he  goes  to  say :  "  That  provision  should 
umiuttioii.  ''  be  made  for  the  officers  of  District  asylums,  as  elsewhere,  when  worn 
"  oat  by  age  and  length  of  service,  is  but  just  and  reasonable^  and 
<<  on  principle  has  been  ever  advocated  by  us.  We  know  no  datm 
**  so  onerous  and  so  unceasing  as  those  connected  with  the  management 
'^  of  the  insane,  entailing  at  all  hours  the  same  anxious  responsibility. 
**  As  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  a  liberal  recompense  when 
''  engaged  on  service,  and  the  certainty  of  a  commensuraie  oUowmm 
*'  on  retirement,  is  bub  a  reasonable  expectation  :  and  we  cannot  bat 
Opinioii  of  Com- « think  that  the  staff  of  lunatic  asylums  in  this  country,  as  a  bodj, 
LaoACTfor  ''are  not  only  underpaid  when  on  duty,  but  that  an  exceptional  role 
"  should  be  made  in  favour  of  deserving  officers,  who,  growing  old  in 
"them,  are  rendered  unfit  for  after  employments  by  previoni 
"  habits,  professional  or  other.  Take,  for  example,  the  medical  saper- 
''  intendents,  restricted  to  a  sort  of  cloister  life  within  the  precincts  of 
"  an  asylum — men  of  education,  enlightened  views  and  varied  acquire* 
"  ments — their  hours  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  helpless  and  afflicted^ 
«  and  compare  their  salaries  with  those  paid  to  the  members  of  other 
"  professions,  who  are  certainly  not  superior  in  knowledge,  and  whoM 
"  sphere  of  action,  though  useful  and  necessary  for  the  well-being  d 
"  society,  is  not  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  or  more  importtnt 
<<  object  than  that  of  the  individual,  who  labours  to  ameliorate  the 
**  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures  under  the  heaviest  and  most  dretded 
"  visitation  to  which  mankind  is  liable." 

We  have  lately  revised,  by  the  light  of  recent  advances  in  Chemiitry 

i>i«iariM.  and  Physiology  in  their  bearings  on  Dietetics — all  classes  of  the  Dietariei 

of  this  Institution — with  a  view,  where  necessary  or  ezpedienti  to 

alter  or  amend  them     With  the  same  end  in  view  we  have  enideir 

voured  to  institute   contrasts   or   oompaiisonB,  in  respect  of  their 

nutritive  value  and  suitableness^  between  these  dietaries,  and  those  not 

only  of  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  all  parts  of  the  worid, 

but  of  general  hospitals  and  the  public  services,  as  well  as  all  other 

dietaries  of  a  comparable  class,  or  that  might  yield  data  of  any  serrioe 

in  our  investigations.     At  the  very  outset  of  our  inqoiries;,  howenr, 

UnMtiMteeken    an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  presented  itself  in  the  form  in  whiek 

^^Tabiw.  public  dietary  tables  are  genendly  drawn  up.    So  much  does  this  fbim 

vary — so  greats  fuiiher,  are  the  differences  in  the  oonstitiieiit  items  of 

public  dietaries — that  we  found  comparison  of  an  accoiate  or  xuM 

kind  simply  impossible.     In  order  to  ascertain  how  fiur  our  dieUnes 

*  Sth  "B«poTt  of  the  Diatddt,  CiVmlliAV  laA  PclT»to  Lnnatte  Aiyluiu  in  fnliaf  laff. 
Pag9 14. 


'j'jme  up  ro  the  st;in<l.-ir.ls  hiid  down  i>y  tli'"  inosi  rccnt  ;in<i  l).>t 
authorities  on  tho  cJieniistrv  ami  nhv^ioloirv  ot'  toud — tu  thr  nlivsiolo- 
gical  requirements  of  the  adult  healthy  system  under  varying  circum- 
stances of  occupation  and  exercise — it  appeared  indispensable  to  Eatimatas  of 
deteimine  their  nutritive  value  by  estimating  the  mean  daily  allowance 
in  dry  or  solid  nutriment  per  person  they  respectively  represent  The 
onlj  aoourate  and  satisfactory  means  of  arriving  at  such  a  result  is  by 
diemical  analysis  of  all  the  constituent  articles  or  items  of  our 
dietaries,  and  by  calculations  based  thereon  in  reference  to  the  number 
of  the'  consumers.  Such  a  procedure  would,  however,  require  the 
flerrioes  of  a  professional  analyst,  and  would  entail  not  only  a  heavy 
expense,  but  great  labour  and  considerable  delay.  Nor  is  this  neces- 
wy  or  essential  to  our  immediate  purpose :  for,  approximative  results 
of  sofBcient  accuracy  for  present  ends  may  be  arrived  at  by  using, 
es  a  basis  for  calculation,  the  chemical  analyses  of  different  quali-^t^FMS' 
tifls  of  ordinary  food  made  in  this  and  other  countries  by  various 
of  our  most  distinguished  chemists,  experimental  physiologists^  or 
aothoritiee  on  dietetics,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
especially  during  the  last  few  years.  These  analyses  have  been 
diligently  collected,  compiled,  and  tabulated — and  the  means,  or  average 
xesnlts,  exhibited — by  various  recent  writers  and  experimenters  on 
dietetics :  the  tables  so  arranged  are  now  generally  regarded  and  received  Tahiea  thowt 
as  standard  scales  for  estimating  the  amount  of  dry  nutriment  in,  or,  in  ^f^Jda!^*^ 
other  words,  the  nutritive  value  of,  our  ordinary  food.  None  of  these 
tables  are,  however,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  alone,  or  in  them- 
selves, serviceable  for  our  purpose.  CSompared  with  each  other  for 
the  porpose  of  selecting  the  best  or  most  trustworthy,  they  exhibit 
marked  differences  or  discrepancies  in  their  estimates — depending 
mainly,  perhaps,  on  differences  in  the  mode  or  object  of  the  chemical 
analyws^  as  well  as  on  the  different  qualities  of  the  representative  orj^ffaranoesii 
typical  articles  analysed.  Generally  speaking,  the  older  analyses  mayandartioMtM 
be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion.  So  rapid  has  been  the  recent 
growth  or  progress  of  organic  chemistry;  so  striking  the  changes  in 
gyatems  of  analysis;  so  numerous  and  important  the  improvements  in 
its  instruments  and  appliances;  so  greatly  have  analytical  chemists 
been  multiplied,  and  so  much  more  expert  have  they  become— so 
mndi  greater  exactitude  has  characterised  their  results — that  the 
same  articles  of  food  give,  in  the  hands  of  modem  chemists,  results 
very  different  from  those  published  by  their  predecessors  or  represen-Brronofoidi 
tatives  even  10  years  ago.  The  older  chemists  seem  to  ns  to  err,  for 
instance,  in  their  excessive  estimates  of  the  proportion,  or  per  centage, 
of  the  mUro^miiOfUB  constituents  of  food. 
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Considering  the  differences  and  discrepancies  in  analytical  resnlti^ 
^^J'^^}^  ^  which  we  have  alluded,  we  have  deemed  it  desirable,  if  not  neoes- 
mentki  Pooda.   sary,  to  constiHict  for  ourselves  a  Standard  Table,  showing  the  propor* 
tion  of  solid  or  dry  nutriment  in  various  common  foods  :  which  table 
we  may  use  as  a  scale  or  basb  for  calculating  or  estimating  tin 
nutritive  value  of  the  Dietaries  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  of  certiin 
other  dietaries,  with  which  we  institute  comparisona     Our  table  ■ 
based  on  the  means  or  averages  of  the  best  tables  or  statistics  of  tin   i 
same  class  hitherto   published  :    those,  especially,  which  have  hm 
drawn  up  or  published  by 

1.  Professor  Parkes^  of  London. 

2.  Professor  Lyon  Playfair* )     -.  ^ ..  , 

3.  Professor  Christison'        /  ^^  * 

4.  Professor  Haughton*  of  Dublin. 

The  Standard  Table  so  constructed  and  hereto  immediately  ap- 
pended,— which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  tables  and  calcolatioii 
relating  to  dietaries  or  foods  that  are  to  follow, — in  so  far  as  these  an 

1.  ProfaM-ir  of  Hygiene.  Dietvriw.  fto..  in  the  Army  Medical  College  Netley  :  a  MS8.  tMt, 
being  thut  uaail  in  his  oonnes  of  Leotaree  to  Armr  Aniittant  Surgeon* ;  fur  which  iabw.  utiit 
its  compiler's  coarte»j  in  •npplyiiig  it  and  explanatory  notes,  wo  hare  to  raoord  onr  graNM 
aoknow  lediienienf  s.  This  table  ezhlbite  the  means  of  analysea  of  aTerag-*  food  — similar  to  soWwl 
food— by  coDtin^tital  chemists  especially— inclading  Von  Bi brat  Poggiale.  and  oth«rs:as«il 
as  by  Lawesand  Oilbeit.  and  other  British  authorities.  It  gives  separate  eatimatea  of  ft*  tat 
grent  classes  of  Carbo-hydreUfS,  which  constitute  the  heat-giving  section  of  the  ooBstitasita  tf 
food  ;  the  fMt  and  oils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stHiohes  and  sugara,  dextrine.  Ac,  oa  Af 
other.  The  cilcnlntions  would  appmr  to  be  based  on  row  foo«l,  which  renders  it  nmmmj 
that  certain  dfitudions  be  made  for  lo9$  by  cooking.  It  m^y  save  repetition  if  we  hen  aM,  If 
way  of  illuotration.  in  regard  to  nest  as  supplied  by  the  butcher,  that  the  average  dodooliMlB 
bone  amounts  to  25  per  cent...  while  the  lou  of  weight  by  cooking  amounts  to  trota  S*'  to  IS  W 
cent  :  so  that  the  allowance  of  cookti  meat  free  from  bone— the  quantity,  in  other  «M^ 
auitable  for  digestion— falls  to  about  one-half  only  of  itn  weight  when  uncocked  or  raw. 

2.  Professor  of  Ch^mi»try  in  the  University  of  Bdinhurgh.    Table  of  the  **  Oonetitawli«f 
Food'*— the  result  mainly  of  original  analysts    given  in  "Popular  Leotnrre  on  Kood,**  diliMrf 
at  the  ^outh  Kensington  Mnseum  [London.  1862],  by  Dr  Lankoster.  Superintendent  of  tkel 
collection  at  South  Ki^nsiiigton.  and  iJoroner  for  Middlesex.    This  Table  |is  e  araoterie 
by  its  separate  determination  of  the  Saltt  or  mineral  coustituentsof  food,  whioh.  in  saoh  i 
or  tables,  are  generally  omitted. 

3.  Profeeior  of  Dietetics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Bdinbuiih.    Pkietai 
tables  used  in  the  said  course  of  Lectures  in  November.  1849.    A  marked  featnre  of  these  uMi^ 
in  comparison  with  similar  ones  of  more  recent  date   is  their  hiffh  eetiinate  of  the 
oonstitoents  of  food.    For  instance,  theee  conatitaents  are  given  in  :— 


Meat— at  ttom 
White  Fish, 
Breail. 

Wbeaten  Floor, 
Butter  Milk. 


*• 


*• 


•■ 


SO-IS  to  27  per  oenfc, 
21 

lo-« 

1025 
«.M 

There  appears  to  be  associated  a  oomparatiTelj  low  estimate  of  the  earbon^ftrwu 

certain  artitdes  of  diet ;  which  are  stated,  fbr  instance,  in: — 

Meat— at  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••        lo 

Oatmeal,  ..  •.  ..  ..  ..  65.7!* 

Bftrleymeal,    ..  ..  ..  ..  ••        07.00 

Butter  Milk.  ..  1-00 

while  no  separate  estimate  is  fbrmed  of  the  Atttf  or  mineral  oompoDeols  of  fbod. 

4.  Tables  of  lesulto  given  in  the  nndemoted  Pamphlets  or  pahllfl«tlona»  Ibr  whiek  «»liii 

to  olKn:  oar  thanks  to  their  author  :— 

a.  **0n  the  Kutural  Constants  of  the  healthy  Urine  of  man,  and  n  theory  of  «■! 
ftmnded  thereon:"  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science:  Aof-  UW:  Ai«.  UN:  mi 
Vof .  1M2. 

b.  **  On  the  phenomena  of  Diabetes  mellitns : "   Aid.  ISOl. 
The  rasnlta  are  those  of  actual  experiment  by  the  best  methods  known  to  mod«m 
analyses  of  the  most  rigidly  aoourate  Idnd,    So  fkr  as  they  go,  th«y  an  nmoBf  the 
wortiiy  and  admirable  with  whioh  we  are  ■oquainted.    But  their  lioiilsd  nnga^  aal  the  mI^ 
tad  oharaoter  of  the  analyiea  render  theie  rseolta  UMoited,  tat  tiM  moil  pan^  ftr 
mkwlatioM  tad  ooDpaxiMniL 
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)  prodnetions  of  other  anthon,  and  diatinoily  80  specified — 
I  certain  explanatiomt  in  order  to  its  due  understanding  and  use. 

KDABD  TABLE— BASED  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 

OF  FOODS: 

mff  a  Scale  for  estimaUng  the  NtUritivt  value  of  the  Principal  aHidee  of 

ordinarp  Did. 


•— o.  —  Batcher  meat — (Beef, 
Matton,  Pork,  Teftl, 
iMmb : — fresh  —  nw  or 
oook«Hl— lean,  or  with 
moderate  proportion  of 
hone  and  fntX 
>.— Fl»h — w  hit«-2-{Herring, 

Haddock    PloanderX 
e.— Bacon  and  Pork  Ham, 
d  —  white  or  wbeaten  —  beat 
nd  average  qtuilitie«» 
ftten  Floor— beet  and  aTeragv, 
>«al— heat  and  arerafe, 
»j— (Pearl— barlej    meal    or 
tmrV,  •  • 

ui  (}orD  (or  meal— Maise^ 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

.  Arrow  Root,  and  Tapjjooa, 
tn  of  the  two  foregoing 
t  Parinaoeooa  foodi^ 


— eweel  and  skimmod— ep  gr, 
OSS  to  1035, 


•r— lalt  and  Aresh, 
Boet,  and  Lard. 

■06S 

— dry— vplit, 
green, 

3^^  « •  •  •  •  • 

ip«         •  •  •  •  •  • 

«ge  (trwh  or  boiledX 

m  of  the  4  foregoing  olniMH  of 

egetahlee — 

Ifiaoelianeona  VegetaMea— ^ 
(including  Pot  T«fgetahlea— 
Orveoa  (KaleX  Onione, 
L«eka.  (}aaliflower,  Broooli. 
Braanla  -  Bpronta  :  and 
Salads — Asparaguf,  Lettuce, 
Beetmof )  —  are  oaleulatad 
on  this  scale, 

•(including  Rhubarb.  Applea. 

n,       Plums^      Strawberries, 

■eberries.  R;i8pherr1es. 

Cherries,     and    Currants,— 

also  calculated  on  this  scale, ^ 


P«r  Caotaft  of  Dry  or  SoUd  Hati4iD«i«. 


tltn-  (1) 
genoiu. 


(nibs— Chocolate^ 


15 

15 
9 

8 
14 
17 

14 

12 

0 

4 

5 
13 

4 
48 


2 
24 
7 
2 
2 
2 


Ckrboni(t) 
feroiu. 


22 


23 

0 
67 

50 
70 
68 

70 
72 
87 
82 

84 

12 

7 

25 

05 

100 

24 

56 

80 

9 

5 

8 


14 


08 
60 


Miatnl^ 


It 


ToUliolid 
Muuimcnl. 


89 

22 
67 

60 
85 
88 

86 
85 
94 

87 

90 
25 

12 

78 

95 

lOO 

27 

83 

4S 

12 

8 

9 


18 


98 
95 


Wttmr. 


61 

78 
33 

40 
15 
12 

14 

15 

6 

13 

10 
75 

88 

22 

5 

73 
17 
55 
88 
92 
91 


82 


2 
5 


Standard  Table 
of  Solid  Nutri- 
meut  in  Foods. 


ohuiTe  of  the&UI  used  in  curing. 

—  —       Nitre,  &a  used  in  pickling, 

wotttiea  below  1  ptr  cent  omitted— for  onDvenieuoe  in  oaloulatio>n :  SaUt,  (such  as 
it),  used  as  oondim«^nts,  also  necoMarilj  omitted, 
eluding  alboman,  librine,  oaseine,  and  gaUtins^  aad  their  eqai? alente  in  the  Tagetoblo 

—         oiltandlkte;  MgMi  md  fltanhM;  guaodoaUoloM  (orwoo^ftbra); 
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The  first  column  represents  the  proportion  in  food  of  whtft  uv 
yariously  denominated,  according  to  the  chemical  or  physiological  Tiewi 
NHrogeirau  of  authors,  their  nitrogenous,  sanguigenous,  plastic,  or  tiBsue-formiiy 
eonMuwnu  ot  qI^jj^^j^i^  qi.  constituents.  This  group  of  components  is  alone  capaiili 
of  being  transformed  into  blood,  from  which  all  the  animal  tissues  an 
formed* — can  alone  supply,  by  new  plastic  materials,  the  fiibric-waste 
of  the  body.  It  consists  of  the  albuminous  series  of  substanoes  reqM> 
tively  denominated  albumen  (their  type),  fibrine,  caseine,  and  gdatine^ 
characterised  by  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  more  especially  the  former,  m 
integral  elements  of  their  chemical  composition.  Hence  the  propor- 
tion of  these  substances  in  food  is  generally  sought  to  be  ascertained 
or  estimated  by  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  the  food  in  question  com' 
tains.     Sanguigenous  substances  further  contain,  as  essential  ingn* 

,^     dients,  certain  small,  but  never  absent,  proportions  of  MctUs  or  mim&rd 

Dtttoitioiu.  mcUUr;  alkalis  especially,  and  alkaline  or  earthy  phosphates.  AD 
the  members  of  this  group  of  substances — the  nitrogenous  eon- 
stituents  of  food — are  not  nutritious,  according  to  the  moat  recent 
experimentalists,  in  the  sense  that  they  directly  add  to  the  repair  of 
waste,  to  the  building  up  the  fabric  of  the  animal  body.  Odaiinef  il 
least,  appears  to  be  an  exception ;  but  there  is  yet  no  good  groond  ftr 
refusing  to  believe  that  this  substance  nevertheless  subserves  loaM 
useful  purpose  as  yet  unknown,  in  digestion — in  the  economy,  ladeadi 
the  modus  operandi  of  food  in  nutrition,  notwithstanding  the  npid 
PbTrioiogioai  progress  that  has  recently  characterised  experimental  physiology  aai 
^  chemistry  in  their  applications  to  dietetics,  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 

accurately  or  satisfactorily  known  or  determined.  There  are  Turiooi 
substances  and  classes  of  substances,  of  which  science  tells  us  that  Aef 
do  not  contribute  to  nutrition,  in  the  sense  either  of  supplying  tiana- 
Bdenoe  and  '^As^,  or  maintaining  animal  heat,  of  which,  never^eless,  experienoe 
ezperienosat  tclls  US  they  do,  in  some  way,  minister  to  digestion  and  afwimiktw 
Uon  of  Foods,  in  the  sense  at  least,  that  they  prove  valuable  or  indispensable  adjuncAi 
or  aids  to  the  chemical  and  physiological  action  of  other  sabetano^ 
concerning  the  nutritive  powers  whei'eof  there  is  no  doubt.  This  is  t 
case  where  experience  is  at  variance  with  scientific  theory  or  abstnd 
science,  and  where  the  former  is  probably  a  safer  monitor  or  guidi 
than  the  latter.  Science  pronounces  gelatine  to  be  non-nutritioiis  ii 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  "  nutritioua^  and  hence  would  expunge  tliii 
nevertheless  useful  substance  from  the  category  of  Foods.  £xperieiM% 
on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  there  is  a  univeraal  craving  for  gela- 
tine in  some  form  as  an  ingredient  in  foods ;  and  that,  so  fiur  from  beiig 
deleterious  or  innutritions  in  the  popular  sense^  it  miniatera  pleaaand|f 
to  digestion  and  assimilation  in  some  way,  whatever  adivioe  may  aaj 

*  Mnaole,  or  flMh,  lay*  Qt«tot7,  \a  '*  v^tkN^ BV»d mora  higUj  oigaaiMd.''    Haiftaofc  ^ 
Organic  Clieinittry,  4th  •diUoa  *.  ^^>)nii%V,  \V)^  '^tvb  ^'M. 
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the  contraiy.     The  statement  by  the  beet  and  most  recent  authority 

i  tiie  physiology  of  food,  one  of  our  ablest  experimental  physiologists, 

r  Edwturd  Smith — that  ''Appetite  for  food  is  the  expression  notAppeUteMA 

mly  of  desire  bnt  o£  JUneas,**  referring  to  particular  articles  or  in-J?  pj^"*^**^®** 

edients  of  food,  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue. 

The  second  column  of  the  standard  table  represents  what  are 
rionsly  denominated  by  chemists  or  physiologists  according  to  the 
BW  adopted  of  their  action  or  composition — carboniferous,  carbona-  Car^ferwu 
QfoSy  respiratory,  heat-giving  or  calorifacient  components  of  food.  Foods, 
leie  sabstances  evolye  or  supply,  by  or  in  course  of  their  oxidation, 
B  animal  heat ;  but  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  building  up  of 
sae  or  &bric,  save  insofar  as  fieit  or  oil  is  necessary  thereto.    They  are 
berwise  termed  carbo-hydrates  ;   but  they  are   less  distinguished 
emieally  by  the  possession  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  essential  ele-  cISS?Sdwt«! 
BntB  of  their  composition,  than  by  their  differing  from  the  nitrogenous, 
preTious,  group  by  the  non-possession  or  absence  of  nitrogen  and 
Ipbar.     They  embrace  two  great  classes  of  substances  : — 1,  That 
I2<^  includes  oils,  fEits,  and  butter;  and  2,  that  comprising  staich 
d  sugar,  dextrine,  gam,  and  cellulose.     This  group,  as  well  as  the 
mer  one, — the  carboniferous  as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
Ibod,  as  tabulated  aboye,  and  as  generally  tabulated  for  the  purposes 
calculations  of  a  similar  kind, — contain  certain  substances  not  in  ^^  necemnOj 
esnaelTee  nutritious,  directly  or  in  a  strict  sense,  but  which  are,  not- '*^''***®'^ 
ithstanding,  important  aids  to  the  digestion  of  the  truly  nutritious 
mponents  with  which  they  are  usually  associated  in  ordinary  food. 
leh  sabstances  are  gum  and  cellulose  or  woody  fibre^  as  contained  in 
le  husks  of  the  farinacea,  and  in  the  tissues  of  green  yegetables.     But 
law  matters  are  of  such  imdoubted  service  as  stimulants  of  the  peri-  wj  otFoo^L*^ 
tMc  action  and  of  the  secretions  of  the  intestines,  especially  in  persons 
r  sedentary  habits  and  passive  life,  that  it  is  generally  necessary  or 
iTisable  to  add  to  ordinary  food, — of  a  more  strictly  nutritious  and 
igestible  kind, — a  certain  proportion  of  avowedly  indigestible  material 
r  the  class  in  question.     Hence  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  cer- 
lin  foods,  such  as  bread,  should  be  of  too  fine  or  ptire  a  quality  :  hence 
16  saperiority  of  brown  bread  and  a  varied  vegetable  diet  including 
xiitSy  over  diets  from  which  these  substances,  or  their  equivalents,  are 
bsent :  hence  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  bran  biscuits  and  similar  articles 
I  adjnnots  or  additions  to  the  too  fine  bread  in  use  by  the  upper 
mks  in  this  country. 

The  third  column  of  the  table  contains,  or  sets  forth,  the  proportion  „.      ,     _^, 

'  r     r-  Mineral  oonitita- 

f  the  saline  or  mineral  constituents  of  food,  which,  though  usually  enu  of  Foods. 
sisting  only  in  smaU  quantity,  are  still  indispensable  to  true  nutrition, 
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to  the  8up{^7  of  waster,  to  tlie  repair  or  replaoement  of  old  tissue,  to 
the  formation  of  new.  The  salts  in  question  are  chiefly  the  phosphat«i| 
carbonates,  sulphates,  fluorides,  and  chlorides  of  lime,  soda,  potuk, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  which  are  necessary  more  especially  for  buildivf 
up  the  solid  framework  of  the  body.  Phospliales  and  lime  are  iiidii> 
pensable  to  the  construction  of  bone ;  iron  and  soda  to  the  compooitioB 
of  the  blood  ;  potash  occurs  invariably  in  the  juico  of  flesh  ;  and  cUo- 
rine  in  the  gastric  juice.  No  estimation  of  the  nutritiTe  Taluo  of  Hoodi 
can  be  complete  in  which  the  salts  thereof  are  omitted  ;  at  the  turn 
time  they  exist  in  so  miuute  quantities  that  it  is  generally  onneoenuf 
to  form  a  separate  estimate.  In  the  tables  based  on  our  standard  tabb 
no  separate  estimate  has  been  given ;  but  the  salts  have  been  aasodated 
with  the  carboniferous  constituents,  not  as  more  closely  allied  thenlir 
than  to  the  nitrogenous,  but  simply  as  an  arrangement  of  gititor 
convenience. 

Siinui^FSdi.  The  4th  column  of  the  Standard  Table  gives  the  aggregate  olik 
preceding  3  columns, — the  total  solid  nutriment  in  foods;  and  the  M 
column  is  introduced  simply  as  complementary  to  the  4thy — ^then  I 
columns  representing  in  total  the  chemical  composition  of  Fooda   Vf  ^ 

Wat«r  in  Foods,  make,  however,  no  separate  estimate  of  the  water  in  foods  in  thi 
calculations  based  on  this  table,  because  the  nutritive  power  or  vahi 
of  foods  depends  on  their  solid  constituents,  and  is  generally  invcne^ 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain.  Besides  As 
estimation  of  water  is  at  all  times  easy  and  simple,  by  deducting  thi 
per  centage  of  solid  nutriment  from  100  parts  of  any  given  food. 

Chemical  oiMtia-         We  have  employed  the  classiflcation  of  the  oomponents  of  foodi 

oation  of  oon  ti-  r     .^  ^  r 

toeDUofFooda  generally  used  by  scientific  authorities,  without  thereby  attacniig 
ourselves  to  Liebig's  celebrated  ^*  Theory  of  Food,"  on  whick  perhtfi 
such  classification  is  mainly  founded.  It  would  appear  indeed,  froB 
the  most  recent  researches,*  that  this  ingenious  and  popular  theoiy 

of  FoodL"  ^^^has  been  tested  by  rigid  science,  and  found  wanting,  in  so  fiur  a%  wH^ 
alia,  while  the  so-called  calorifacient  or  non-nitrogenous  gnwpoCfMd^ 
or  the  constituents  thereof,  cannot  build  up,  or  replace^  tissue^  tki 
nitrogenous  or  plastic  group  can  both  generate  and  maintain  anntfl 
heat,  and  supply  tissue- waste.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  ciU  ^ 
mind  the  chemical  composition  of  the  latter  group ;  how  while  cfcl^ 

Kitrogenoat      actcrised  by  elements  (nitrogen  and  sulphur)  absent  from  the  ote  ] 

oaiorifkoienu.  g^oup  or  class  lu  question,  they  possess  in  common  the  imporitft  'i 
elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — and  are  pro  tani^  as  mtA  I 
as  the  calorifiBMsients  proper,  carbo-hydrates,  susceptible  of  aa  ozidatifli  : 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  explain  that  all  our  taUes  and  etiai^ 

*  "  Expcrlmenta  on  Food;  \U  d«iAai^c!a%.^d  mat,"  Irr  ProHiMOt  W.  Sftvacy ;  vmI  brfMt 
the  RoTalBocietr  of  London, Ua9,\«0^  LqmA,  kvl^iVlaA\V^alla.  rhbalwttM^ 
of  Biaohoff  and  ToLii  ko. 
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lis  refer  to  Foods  proper;  Foods  neoeesary;  Foods  for  the  most  part  FoodaMoper  in 

id;  Foods  more  strictly  nntritiye,  ministering  directly  to  tissne- to  Dietetic 

Mor,  or  calorifaction.     Henoe  no  reference  is  made  to  such  beverages 

Bitbetaiices  as  tea  and  coffee,  beer  and  porter,  wines  and  spirits — 

le  of  which  are  constant  ingredients  of  ordinary  diets;  bat  which 

9ng  to  the  class  of  dietetic  medicines  or  medicinal  beverages,  a  class 

Brmediate  in  character  between  Foods  proper  and  Medicines  proper. 

80<^  we  prefer  considering  them  separat^y  and  in  equal  detail  on 

le  future  occasion.     No  considerations  on  the  Physiology  of  Foods 

L  be  complete,  however,  where  no  account  is  taken  of  the  part  played 

I3ie  large  and  important  class  of  neurine  stimulants  or  calmatives.  actb!n  <if  uietatio 

9  b^eve  their  modus  operandi  on  the  human  system  to  be  still  sub  ^^°^'^- 

Hce;  bvt  all  our  experience  goes  to  indicate  that,  in  certain  classes 

cmwSy  in  a  large  prop(»*tion  of  mankind,  in  society  as  at  present 

Mlituted,  their  benefit  is  undoubted.     This  being  the  case,  we  have 

Br  fM  it  unjust  and  cowardly  to  permit  any  prevalent  popular  views, 

mnjr  mere  scientific  aspects  of  the  question  of  their  physiology  or 

mistry,  to  deter  our  commending  or  prescribing  in  this  Institution 

Nitances,  which,  whether  regarded  as  ^  Food,  Medicine,  or  Poison,** 

1^  fflAen  rightly  admimistertd,  of  unquestumable  ssrvioe.     Nor  do  we 

D»  in  our  Tables  any  note  of  condiments,  such  as  salt,  mustard,  ^^ni**"^' 

ppper,  vin^r, — though  some  of  them  are  (for  instance,  salt)  indis- 

Asable  to  nutrition,  or  prove  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  healthy  action 

Poods  as  generally  used  by  mankind.     Their  consideration  would 

id  us  into  another  wide  field  of  inquiry.     Of  their  u^ity  the  uni- 

raal   testimony  of  our  race,  civilised  and  savage,  leaves  no  doubt ; 

By  supply  perhaps  *^  besides  stimulation,  some  elements  cunningly 

foited  to  the  constitution  of  mankind."  *  Brtimation  of 

Using  the  Standard  Table  or  scale  already  given  as  a  basis  forJJ^i^'J^'^J^J* 
r  calculations,  we  have  drawn  up  a  series  of  Tables  showing  the***"^"***'"****"- 
Mnmt  of  dry  nutriment  in, — or  in  other  words  the  nutritive  value 
— '^e  typical  classes  of  the  Dietaries  of  this  Institution.     We  have 

THffisrenoea  be- 

oerally  selected  mo^  dietaries  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  encumber  our  tweon  Male  and 

ioe  with  those  for  femcUeSf  which  differ  only  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit 

certain  reduction  or  deduction  in  certain  articles  of  Food.     This 

duction  amounts  on  an  average,  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  (15  per 

at.  being  a  usual  mean)  ;  the  average  sometimes  rising,  in  the  case 

special  articles  or  items  of  food,  to  30  per  cent,  or  upwards.     The 

daction  is  principalljr  in  regard  to  the  more  substantial  articles  of 

!t,  such  as  meat,  oatmeal,  bread  and  cheese ;  and  it  is  proportioned 

the  less  requirements  of  the  system, — the  smaller  amount  of  physical 

>our  or  exercise, — of  females  as  compared  with  males. 

*  Comhi^  Magantu,  toI.  It..  1801,  page  293.— Artiole  on  "Food:  how  to  take  it: "  one 
» wriea  of  Papers  on  Popular  Oietetioe,  abounding  in  InteNiJ^  »ad  \iu\araynltAOii\  MA'«\)^^«a 
b,  wa  am  oonSdmttJiy  oommntd  tor  ftZMrml  peroiaL 
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i>iiiic«iiiie>  in  Galculatioiui  on  the  nutritive  value  of  Foods  are  atteiMv 

tritive^aiMof    difficulties  of  a  kind  and  to  an  extent  that  can  only  be  conod — 

^  those  who   have   actually  essayed   such   inquiries.      It  \i,  hM> 


unnecessary  to  specify  in  detail  what  these  difficulties 
they  reside;  and  we  refer  to  them  at  all  simply  as  one  reason 
non-attainment  of  perfect  accuracy  or  exactitude  in  results, 
fessional   chemist,  of  whose   kind   aid  we  had   the  advanta^ 
particular  stage  of  our  inquiries^  and  who  could  be  no  novice  ^ 
investigations  or  calculations,  wrote  us  that  the  estimatioii 
nutritive  value  of  our  printed    Diet  Tables  **  would  embnoc 
"  enough  for  a  staff  of  4  or  5  clerks  for  several  hours  a-day  for  ■■ 
leaving  out  of  view  his  own  superintending  or  supervudngE' 
He  found,  for  instance,   10  separate  calculations  necessaiy 
determination  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  ^aupa  used  by  the 
class  alone;   and   many  other   items   required   calculations 
^^  numerous  and  complex."     This  is  far  from  an  exaggerations 
labour  inherent  in,  or  inseparable  from,  such  an  inquiry.    It  k=: 
ourselves  the  leisure  of  several  weeks, — with  the  aid  of  the 
steward  of  the  Institution^ — to  educe  the  results  now  tabula 
ApprozimacrT*  generalised.     These  results,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  beiU?^ 
tSSSSZui^     them,  can  claim  only  approximative  accuracy  and  a  limited  tA 
value  ;  but  they  may  still  be  useful  in  forwarding  the  main  oli^ 
had  and  have  in  view, — the  improvement  of  our  Dietaries  in  idl 
to  their  specific  suitability  to  individual  patients  and  to  griN| 
classes  thereof. 
DietariM  for  First  among  the  dietaries  of  the  patients  or  inmates  of  this  1 

°^"'  tion  we  place  that  for  the  pauper  class  as  being  quoad  the  pii 

the  typical  dieta/ry.  It  is  typical  both  as  respects  the  amount  d 
nutriment  and  food  supplied  :  the  quality  or  nutritive  value  d 
food  :  and  its  su|)erior  economy.  Compared  with  the  dietaries  < 
higher  classes  of  patients,  it  is  at  once  seen  to  be  the  fnUei 
their    m  simplest ;  for  the  dietaries  of  the  upper  ranks  of  patients  diifa 

tif«  tuperioritj  that  of  paupors  chiefly  as  regards  a  different  class  or  type  of  So 
greater  variety  therein,  and  a  greater  expensiveness  thereof- 
tended,  however,  by  greater  nutritive  value.  Inasmuch  as  a  ae 
pauper  dietary  will  soon  be  no  longer  here  required,  we  di 
unnecessary  to  make  the  criticisms  or  suggest  the  alterations  we 
otherwise  have  done.  But,  in  so  far  as  we  conceive  this  dietax^ 
infinitely  preferable  or  superior,  in  point  oi  nutritive  valuer 
higher  or  more  expensive  classes  of  dietaries^  we  would  stroiij^; 
mend  the  extension  of  this  type  of  dietary, — of  this  daas  of  Fo 
where  possible  or  admissible— to  the  higher  dasses  of  patlenii 
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31ude  mainly  to  the  pomdge  and  milk,  which  oonstitute  the  daily  Porridg*  and 
feature  or  characteristics,  of  the  pauper  dietary ;  or  to  suhBtituted  diet. " 
bods  of  a  similar  class.     In  connexion,  however,  with  any  such  inno- 
ratioDB  on  the  dietaries  of  the  higher  ranks  of  patients,  difficulties  of 
i  formidable  character  at  once  meet  us,  in  the  shape  chiefly  of  popular 
[xrejadiceB  anent  Foods,  and  the  previous  bad  habits  of  patients  in  re- 
nnet of  Food-taking.     The  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society  are  too  Popular  pi^o- 
Dmch — for  their  own  health — in  the  habit  of  using  tea  or  coffee  diets ;  a  fMhioni  in  diet 
practice  which  may  be  characterised  as  essentially  the  imbibition  of  a 
sonaiderable  amount  of  tepid  water ;  the  administration  of  a  nervine 
ftjiyinlATit  or  calmative ;  and  the  consumption  of  a  very  limited  amount 
kf  solid  nutriment  in  the  form  of  bread,  milk,  butter,  and  sugar.     There 
a  a  ''fiMhion**  in  foods;  and  unfortunately  present  fashion  leads  people 
io  prefer,  for  instance,  tea  and  coffee  to  porridge  and  milk  diet ;  the]||^«*^ntt<jjMof 
Smeet  white  bread,  adulterated  with  alum  and  made  of  the  purest  flours, 
to  Huit  made  of  whole  flour  or  2nd  qualities — ^to  the  brown  or  so-called 
^ooarse"  breads,  which  are  infinitely  more  wholesome;  to  confine 
iliemflelves  too  much  to  wheaten  breads  to  the  exclusion  of  other  breads 
«r  Foods  composed  of  rye,  oats,  or  barley — of  pease,  lentil,  revalenta — 
HT  other  highly  nutritive  cereal  or  leguminous  flours;  to  select  chicory- 
idalterated  coffee  rather  than  the  pure  berry;  to  boil  their  tea  and 
qpoil  it  by  converting  it  into  a  strong  solution  of  Tannic  acid  ;  to 
i^berately  waste  the  important  saline  constituents  of  vegetables, — 
vdiidi  are  so  indispensable  to  nutrition  that  they  must  be  supplied  in 
some   other,  and   probably  more  expensive  and  questionable,  form, 
— by  discarding  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled.     Porridge 
fund  milk  the  mass  of  the  community  regard  as  a  necessity  for  the 
poor, — ^necessary  on  the  score  of  its  comparative  economy  as  a  diet ; 
but  they  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  luocfwryfor  the  rich.     Nevertheless, 
where  admissible  or  suitable, — in  relation  to  the  digestive  powers  of 
the  consumer  and  the  amount  of  physical  labour  he  undergoes  or 
exercise  he  undertakes,  there  is  no  morning  diet  comparable  to  porridge 
and  milk  for  any  class  of  the  community.     It  by  no  means  detracts 
from  the  general  merits  of  this  recommendation  that  such  a  diet  is,  in 
many  cases,  contra-indicated  or  inadmissible;  these  are  exceptional 


of  depraved  taste  or  depraved  habits, — of  unhealthy  conditions^  .  ^ 
of  the  digestive  sjrstem,  or  of  idiosyncrasy.  Chemistry  and  physiology,  diet«  of  lower  and 
acienoe  and  experience  alike  point  out,  in  unmistakeable  characters, 
that  the  diet,  which  is  the  simplest  and  the  cheapest,  is  frequently  also 
the  most  nutritious  and  natural ;  and  that  the  pauper  and  ploughman, 
quoad  his  diet,  is  infinitely  better  off  than  his  richer  and  more  fastidi- 
ous fellow.     The  robustness  and  vigour  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  on 
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their  oat  and  pease-meal  foods  (their  '^  brose**  and  '^potridge** — ''  akm^ 
''bannocks'*  and  ''  scones") ;  or  of  the  Scandinayian  peasantry  on  ikm 
rye  and  barley  breads  and  porridge,  are  fiimiliar  illustrations  of  tfci 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  foods  of  such  a  class^  well  cooked,  lill 
abundance  of  fi^esh  milk, — occasional  supplies  of  animal  food  sal  t 
variety  of  vegetables — are  types  of  diets  for  healthy  men,  engiged  m 
active  out-door  occupations  or  exercise.  We  must  not^  howe?er,  W 
supposed  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  importance  jemt  m  of 

*'  The  halMome  Parritch,  chief  o'  SootU's  food ;" 

or  even  of  its  appropriate  accompaniment  milk, — though  of  all  otnnps- 
site  Foods  the  latter  is  avowedly  the  most  nutrient — the  most  natnnL 
We  refer  rather  to  the  simple  class  of  diets,  of  which  porridge  lai 
milk  are  but  a  type  or  example.  There  are  few,  if  any  fluids,  we  M 
substitute  with  advantage  for  milk :  but  we  can  supply  instead  4 
unvarying  oatmeal,  such  cereal  flours  as  wheat,  rye,  or  bariey  mei^ 
or  such  leguminous  flours  as  pease,  lentils  et  hoc  genus  omne;  so  vb 
secure  sufficient  variety  with  a  high  nutritive  power  in  all 


TABLE   SHOWINO  THE   AVERAGE   WEEKLY   C0N8ITMPT   OF  lACi 

MALE    WORKING    PAUPER. 


Pauper  Dietary. 


*  After  dednotiug  ttcm  a  total  of  68  oi ,  about  34  per  < 
1.  OemnlonaHy  oolj— when  oo  Mck  liafc  or  eslim  £ei. 


Artn^ 

PwOrate8< 

lerSoitdlTMr 

IMMIM 

ConwiBirtflr 

Food  III  OB. 

Avelrd«p«lL 

Avolidupob. 

Kitr»- 

CMboiO- 

MMI 

1.  Meat— a.— Bateher-meat  — (Bref,   Mutton, 

Pork.-all  of  best  quality). 

86* 

626 

a^ 

Uif 

6.— Ponlirj,  Rabbita,  and  Qame^ 

— 

— 

_ 

•. 

c— White  Fuh,     .. 

8 

1-20 

0-56 

in 

2.  E8rgi.(l)  .. 

— 

_ 

— 

S.  CheeRe— beat  OondH, 

6 

2-88 

1-80 

4« 

4.  Milk— Sweet— HTenige  ^.  gr.  1039 

188 

6  32 

1064 

1511 

6.  Bread.— White -ItntquaUtj  of  Wheat. 

104 

8*32 

6418 

It  46 

0.  O.itnieal — hwt  Scotch, 

61 

8*«7 

3641 

44« 

7.  Wli»iten  Floor— beetk       ... 

7 

0D8 

497 

lii 

8  Barley— beet  Pot, 

4 

0  66 

288 

941 

V.  nice,                   .  •                 ••                 •  • 

S 

©•12 

l-7» 

in 

10.  PoMse— split, 

8 

0«72 

177 

tm 

11.  Snptr— average  raw. 

9 

.. 

6-88 

•« 

12.  Butr«r— btfiit  rsoiitcli  aalt, 

6 

— 

2^ 

2i«i 

13.  Fxt,  Suet,  and  Lard, 

6 

_ 

660 

Is* 

14.  PoiatO'e.  ..                                  .. 

68 

1-36 

17-00 

u-a 

16  IlinoellaneouM  Vegetablee,                  ..          ) 
16.           Do.          FruiU.                 ..               ..f 

Mean  ilaUv  oonvnmpt  p«r  patient.  . . 

27 

081 

4*06 

4-a 

06  70 

617 

2S-W 

trn 

Atietraot  ehowiug  »he  relative  Pn>p<iriiona 

of  AniniHl  and  VegHtal>le  Food  and  Nut- 

riment— 

1.— Animal  —a.  per  Week, 

192^0 

14i» 

28*26 

4S-9I 

Do.         b.  „    Day. 

27-42 

209 

418 

•« 

2.— Vjcoktabul— a.  per  Week, 

27500 

2164 

iss'eo 

168-14 

Do,           b.   „  Day,     .. 

39-28 

8*U8 

18-87 

8lii 

9saL,  Qrl8ai.flHr 
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This  Pauper  Dietary  Table  does  not  exhibit^  nor  can  any  sucb  table,  Variaiioiw  in 
ever  akilAilly  drawn  up,  adequately  set  forth  or  explain  the  extent  '^^^  ^' 
luch  the  Food  of  the  pauper  class  of  patients  is  added  to,  or  Taried, 
he  remnants  of  meals  of  the  higher  classes;  the  changes  that  are 
nently  introduced  when  some  special  article  of  diet  is  scarce,  such 
lilky  fish  or  firuity  or  another  abundant;  the  variations  of  diet  with 
cMiy — the  greater  abundance  of  yegetables  and  fruits,— of  farinacea 
milk, — ^in  the  summer  diet — and  of  meat  and  bread,  dumplings 
paddings  in  that  of  winter. 

The  Dietaiy  for  the  Intermediate  Classes*  of  patients  seems  suscep- 
»  of  improvement,  especially  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  nitro-  inurmadiAU 


ms  constituents  of  the  foods  supplied.  This  deficiency  we  would 
ilQpr-  or  supply  by  a  certain  amount  of  porridge  diet  to  breakfast,  with  a 
s«|K>nding  increase  of  milk,  rendering  such  diet,  however,  optional : 
a  oposiderable  increase  in  the  allowance  of  cheese :  by  a  ^^^^i^proportioDof 
mmpt  of  eggs,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  puddings  of  various  kinds  :  Nitnjsenoiu 
I  greater  use  of  pease,  in  the  form  of  pea-soup  or  pudding,  or  by 
anbstitution  of  equivalent  quantities  of  similar  leguminous  flours, 
I  fs  revalenta,  in  the  form  of  soups  or  puddings  :  by  the  use  of 
I  substances  as  macaroni  and  vermicelli :  by  a  greater  approximation, 
»  word,  to  the  Maximum  Pauper  Dietary,  which  would  imply  the 
ititation  of  more  solid  and  nutritive  foods  for  the  tea  and  coffee  and 
oaoeous  diets  presently  in  use.t 

In  all  classes  of  our  Dietaries  we  would  strongly  urge  the  substitu-  ^^^ .  . 

I  <^  CooQOj  in  some  of  its  many  and  pleasant  forms,  for  tea  and«atiite(iorTNi 
be — ^to  a  certain  extent  at  least*     We  would  by  no  means  discard 

^nd  coffee,  which  in  certain  cases  might  be  preferable  as  mere 
roiics  to  cocoa.  They  have  become  national  beverages — whether 
itly  or  wrongly,  especially  in  comparison  with  other  beverages 
t  might  be  substituted,  we  do  not  seek  here  to  inquire  :  all  classes 
society,  including  the  lower  orders,  are  now  so  wedded  to  the 

of  tea  that  it  is  too  generally  impossible  to  persuade  them 
^ye  up  its  use  in  favour  of  chocolate :  old-standing  pi*ejudices  and 
its  are^  under  all  circumstances,  difficult  of  removal:  and  we  do  not 
lider  an  Hospital  for  the  Insane  the  proper  place — taking  advantage 
he  helplessness  of  our  charges — to  introduce  compulsory  reforms  in 
i^  which  are  too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  arbitrary  punishments.  As  S»  ySSJJtST 
aiverage  for  habitual  use  there  is  no  comparison  between  cocoa  on*^^***'"*'«^ 
one  hand,  and  tea  and  coffee  on  the  other  ;  all  3  substances  possess 
same  kind  and  amotrnt  of  stimulant  or  calmative  alkaloids  :  Theine 
beca8eofthe21atter,Theobromineinthatoftheformer.  Theobromine 
bowever,  richer  m  nitrogen  than  Theine^  the  active  principle  of 

*  Fi(2<  Appaodiz,  Paget  14  and  S7. 
•  W«  woald  alao  atroDmr  oommand  the  introdiiotloD  to  *  large  aztont— aa  *  garniahlDg  to 
1^  or  aa  an  ingredient  of  aoopa  and  atewa— of  le^a  and  oniona    eepeeinlly  Portogal  oniona. 
impiad  with  other  oIbibb  of  ^egetablaa  naoaUy  praaented  at  taMe^  Oniona  are  highly  ntteO'  -^ 

oa  and  mitrittoaa :  ao  mneh  ao  tnat^  in  tho  Na^  Ratiffli-RngnAittfrni,  \2bin  luCk.  «a  <A  |««r 
ithoniiteltiTavaliiaofaajotbarJdndof  T^gotimaa  geiiiaxi^y  xkM&  aa  fooL 
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tea  JEiDd  coffee ;  and  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  on  the  amount  of  this  element,  nitrogni, 
that  the  plastic  or  tissue-forming  power  of  foods  has  been  proyed  to 
Mai-pT»paxmtioQ  depend.  As  we  use  them  in  this  country,  tea  and  coffee  cannot  be 
ofTeaaudOoffM.g^^^  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  foods  proper ;  they  do  not 
add  solid  matter  to  the  fabric  of  the  body  ;  they  are  pure  stimnlinti 
or  alteratives,  belonging  to  the  category  of  Dietetic  Medicines — hafin^ 
however,  as  such,  important  uses  in  the  economy.  Though  the  sodi, 
so  commonly  added  by  the  careful  housewife  to  "soften**  the  water 
in  which  tea  is  infused,  or  coffee  boiled,  enables  the  said  water  to 
dissolve  out  a  small  proportion  thereof,  we  may  be  said,  in  our  mode 
of  preparing  them,  habitually  to  waste  the  nitrogenous  or  solid  natn- 
ment  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  in  the  one  case  resides  in  the  leavei^  tnd 
in  the  other  in  the  berry — neither  leaves  nor  berry  being  themadveslif 
Coooa  A  Food     xia  consumed.     On  the  other  hand,  chocolate,  or  any  form  in  which  tb 

propor.  '  ^  .r 

whole  cocoa  bean  is  presented,  while  belonging  with  tea  and  oofibe  to 
the  class  of  Dietetic  medicines,  pertains  equally  to  the  category  of  fbodi 
proper.  It  has  the  advantage  of  containing  no  less  than  50  per  ooi 
of  butter,  20  of  albumen,  and  7  of  starch — in  other  words,  22  per  oeii 
of  nitrogenous,  and  69  of  carboniferous,  constituents  ;  and  thnf  ft  1 
supplies  solid  nutriment  to  the  extent  of  91  per  cent. — a  circnmBtuw 
that  gives  it  a  high  position  as  a  food  proper,  leaving  oat  of  Tievid 
advantages  as  a  merely  stimulant  beverage. 

It  has  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  contrast  the  Dietaries  of  tbo 
twMD  DietoriM  Patients  with  those  of  various  classes  or  grades  of  the  Staff  oi  tw 
bu£  Institution.     The   only  dietary  superior,  as  respects  the  amount  d 

dry  nutriment  supplied,  to  that  of  the  Pauper,  is  that  of  the  Atteodsnti 
and  Servants.     The  difference  in  favour  of  this  class  of  offioen  ii 
strictly  in  accordance  with  phjrsiological  principles :  and  is  dictated 
^^te^anu.       equally  by  science,  policy,  and  economy.     The  attendants  and  aerfanti 
are  all  picked  individuals — selected,  among  other  qualities,  for  their 
physical  robustness :  they  are  thus  generally  eminently  healthy  and  | 
able-bodied — especially  in  contrast  with  the  fragile  physiqne  or  de- 
praved vitality  of  the  patients  as  a  class;  they  are  called  upon  to 
undergo  or  undertake  a  large  amount  of  physical  labour,  espedi^f 
such  of  them  as  work  in  the  garden  and  grounds  or  in  the  laundiy; 
and  all  of  them  have  a  large  modicum  of  open-air  ezerdse.     FurthSi . 
their  duties  involve  a  large  measure  of  mental  labour,  care^  anzietj^l 
and  responsibility,  from  which  the  patients  are  entirely  free.      H^j 
operation  of  such  a  cause  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by  the  light  d\ 
the  receut  researches  of  Professor  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  and  otiMHJ 
on  the  influence  of  mental  labour  and  of  mental  anxiety  as  a  oaoie  d\ 
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l^ysical  exhaustion  and  of  tissue-waste.       The  physiological  require- 
ments of  the  syiitem  are,  therefore,  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
pauper  patients — eyen  the  out-door  working   classes  thereof;   the 
iiaBae-waste  is  greater,  and  its  due  repair  or  replacement  is  demanded 
st  the  expense  of  a  correspondingly  larger  amount  of  substantial  nutri-  p^^  ,„  roiatioi 
ment.     Moreover,  in  the  case  of  our  attendants  and  servants,  a  certain  ^  ^^'^ 
ftmonnt  of  work  is  exacted  and  obtained ;  the  food  is  supplied  specially 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  must  be  correspondingly  liberal  and 
nutritious,  else  we  fail  in  our  object.     Dr  Letheby*  shows  that  the 
■une  man,  who,  while  leading  simply  a  vegetative  life,  requires  for  the 
performance  of  the  vital  operations  a  daily  average  of  16  oz.  of  solid 
nutriment,  must  have,  when  he  becomes  a  soldier,  24  oz.,  and  when 
be  becomes  a  Yorkshire  labourer  or  railway  navvy,  51   oz.      All 
■titistics  go  to  prove  that  work  and  food  stand  in  an  intimate  or  in- 
ieparable  relation  to  each  other ;  and  that,  where  a  high  quality^  or 
Inge  amount  of  work,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  is  required,  the  food-  Eoonomy  and 
9tfip\j  must  be  correspondingly  liberal.     Such  a  procedure  is  the  most  bietiug. 
•eonomio  as  well  as  the  most  scientific.     Whatever  improves  physical 
healtli  or  maintains  it  at  its  highest  degree  or  point  of  usefulness  is 
eecmomical,  inasmuch  as  it  secures  the  largest  possible  return  in  work 
in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  in  food ;  inasmuch  as  disease  and  ill 
health  are  always  expensive,  always  attended  with,  or  lead  to,  loss 
fad  a  great  variety  of  ways.     Even  in  a  financial  or  pecuniary  point  of 
tiBW — ^in  the  merely  mercantile  or  profit-and-loss  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion— it  is  clearly  our  best  policy  or  interest  to  supply  a  class  of 
officers^  on  whose  vigour  of  body  and  mind  so  much  of  the  prosperity 
or  usefolness  of  an  Asylum  depends,  with  an  abundant  and  adequate 
lupi^j  of  the  most  suitable  nutriment.      On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  supply  food  to  our  Patients  in  order  that  they  may  work;  but 
Ubegr  work  in  order  that  they  may  properly  digest  their  food,  and 
■enerally  improve  their  physical  and  mental  health.     The  2  classes  of 
penons  we  have  been  contrasting — Attendants  and  servants  of  the 
[nstitaticm  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pauper  patients  on  the  other — are,  in 
kl&ia  respect,  quite  differently  circumstanced.     The  one  class  is  here  as 
iroricers — paid  and  fed  as  such  ;  the  more  work  they  contribute,  the 
noie  useful  they  are, — the  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  our  invest- 
ment in  their  services.     The  other  class  comes  here  as  patients  to  be 
treated  for  mental,  and  generally  also  for  associated  physical,  disease;  in  \f^^f  uJ^L 
I  laige  proportion  of  cases  work  is  imjwssible  or  inexpedient;  and  where  *"  »'*'i«tion  to 
.iiaboih  possible  and  expedient,  it  is  prescribed  just  as  reginien,  medicine 
yr  moral  treatment  is  prescribed, — as  a  remedial  measure^  its  nature 
md  amount  being  suited  carefully  to  the  capabilities  or  requirements 

•  Fide  Table  IX.  ApfModiz,  pi««  li.  ^^ 
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Attendant*' 
Dietary: 


of  each  iudividual.  This  is  a  circiunstaDoe  requiring  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  instituting  also  anj  comparison  between  the  Dietaries  of  oor 
patients  and  those  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  labourers  or  navvies,  who 
ai-e  fed  specially  with  a  view  to  the  exaction  of  work,  and  that  gen** 
rally  of  a  severe  physical  character.  Our  Dietaries  are  more  fui^ 
comparable  with  those  of  a  general  Hospital  or  Infirmary,  the  inmatai 
of  which  are  patients  under  treatment  for  a  variety  of  physical  iUi^  aid 
subject  to  a  certain  amount  or  degree  of  restraint,  confinement,  or 
discipline^ who  are,  more  or  less,  for  the  time  beings  aedentaxy  in  tiior 
habits  or  occupations. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  WBEKLT  CONSUMPT  PER  PEB80I 

BY  ATTENDANTS  AND  SERVANTS.* 
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S40 
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c— White  Pieh.     .. 

12 
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0-84 

2« 

2.  Eggi.  (1)  .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Om  \^DQCBCp                      •  •                        •  •                        •  • 

14 

«72 

4  SO 

»« 
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70 

280 

6-60 

841 

6.  Bread,                                 . .               . . 

140 

11-20 

72-80 

84-N 

G.  Oatmeal,  . . 

-> 

— 

-. 

^ 

7.  Whenten  Floor, 

2 

0-S8 

1*42 

1-31 

8.  Barley,     ., 

ff 

0-70 

S'M 

4« 

&.  Rioe. 

2 

0*10 

1-70 

]« 

10.  Peaee— »p1it, 

6 

0*72 

1-77 

rtf 

11.  Sugar. 

16 

— 

16-68 

U« 

12.  Butter,     .. 

10 

— 

9-60 

i-w 

13.  Fat,  Kuet,  and  Laid, 

4 

— 

400 

4*4 

14,  Potatoca.  .. 

140 

2-80 

35  00 

V» 

15.  MiaoiillaneoiuVegeUbleiS                              ) 
10.           Do.          Frnifa,                 ..               ..j" 

Mean  (faUv  oonrampt  per  jMrson,   .. 

28 
6 

1-02 

6-10 

ill  i 

■ 

— 

5-62 

26-43 

m% 

Abetract  Khowing  the  relatire  Proportions 

of  Aniinal  and  Vegetable  Food  and  Nut- 

1 

riment — 

1.— Antmal  — a.  per  Week, 

180 -no 

21-82 

40-M 

»7i 

Do.          b.  „    Day, 

26-71 

3-12 

6-86 

8« 

2.— VBOETABLifi.— a.  per  Week, 

344  00 

1682 

187-07 

US"» 

Do,           b.    „  Day,     .. 

4914 

2  40 

10-68 

AH 

its  peoniiaritiwL  "^  I)oculiarity  of  the  Dietary  for  Attendants  and  Servanta 

in  the  absence  therefrom  of  Oatmeal  in  any  form.  They  havv  tki 
option  of  a  porridge  and  milk  or  tea  and  coffee  diet^  morning  tfl 
evening;  and  they  uniyersally  prefer  the  latter.  Herein  thejfli' 
only  show  their  bad  tt^ste,  but  their  ignorance,  or  diaregard,  of  Aij 

Preference  of  Tea  comparative  nutritive  value,  and  of  the  physiology,  of  foods.     XTi^ 
tunately  undoubtedly  for  themselves,  they  share  in  the  prejudicei 
the  classes  of  society  above  them,  and  regard  the  most  ezpenaiTB 
as  necessarily  the  best  and  most  desirable — ^looking  down  on  i 


and  CofliM  Diets. . 


1.  Only  oooaaionaUy^when  on  nifht  duty— fu  Ilea  of  meat  or  «hMM, 
8.  After  dad  acting  aboat  one*tbird  or  83  per  oent.  for  bone.  mM,  Aw. 
3.  Do.  do.    one-flflh  or  20  per  cent  tor  bone^  Aa 

*  Mean  of  both  lezea. 
t  ride  Apptndls,  Tabla  IV.  pace  18. 
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tadee  as  porridge,  and  brown  or  coarse  bread,  as  inferior  and  des- 

oable.     With  sacb  projudices,  opinions  and  habits,  it  is  inexpedient 

»  render  compalsorj  a  diet,  which  is  r^arded,  though  most  unjustLj' 

id  erroneonslj,  as  coarse,  inferior,  and  degrading,  or  to  force  upon 

ly  (daas^  either  of  officers  or  patients,  what  is  considered  a  punish-  Diatetie  Pimith- 

iBD%  while  it  is  intended  as,  and  is  really,  a  boon.     Fast  experience  °^^ 

18  proTed  l^t  the  use  of  such  a  diet  as  porridge  and  milk  is  looked 

poa  MM  an  indignity,  and  resented  as  such :  though  it  is  greatly  to  be 

igretted  this  should  be  the  case.     Under  existing  circumstances,  we 

m  xnAy  ofkr  the  option  of  selecting  a  diet  inferior  in  nutritive  power, 

bdt  it  18  not  inferior  also  in  cost ;  trusting  that^  in  due  time,  the 

eoettent  class  of  officials,  whose  best  interests  we  have  under  review 

r  ^eonaideration,  may  be  educated^  or  led  spontaneously,  to  adopt  a 

wm  procedure. 

The  Dietary  of  the  residwit  Officers*  of  the  establishment  ropj^SStOfflSiJ?*^' 
■1%  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  (tiie  3  cardinal  points  of 
M)  tiliat  cf  the  average  of  tiie  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society, 
ho  have  the  fireedom  of  purchasing  what  food  they  please,  and  using  it 
(  teste  may  dictata  We  can  speak  of  it  from  long  personal  expe- 
Bboe  aad  use  as  quite  sufficient^  in  respeict  of  the  quantity  and  kind 
'  soiid  nutriment  supplied,  for  adults  of  eiliier  sex,  in  the  most 
Baent  positions  in  society. 

PhjiicAMi. 


TABLB  SfiOWING  THB  ATERAGE  LAILF  CONSITMPT  BY  TRB 

PHYSICIAN. 

▲enud 

PorOentofoofSoUdKatilmoiUlaoi.    | 

CoDtumpt  of 

afoirdnpoU. 

■ 

Food  in  CO. 

AvotrdnpoU. 

Nltro- 

Oarboni- 

Tout  8oUd 

gtnotta. 

fsroua. 

Kutrimont. 

1,  BSMkfiMt—a  A.M.— 

mad— best  wbeaieD— white. 

8-00 

^gmB 

aaOsr—Mdl  or  frMh— beK  Sootoh, 

2-00 

^m 

_ 

.« 

Bn>— (deducting  0*25  to  0*60  peroent 

for  shell)^    . . 

400 

^ 

— . 

— 

MBk—ap.  gr.  1035— iweet  ot  akittimad. 

8  00 

— • 

— 

— 

OooMiCtaiteX 

0  25 

^ 

— 

— 

1  LuDcdi-^l  y.M.'^ 

Siettdt 

300 

— 

_ 

]f  eat— Arwh-'leaD— withoat  booe— 

/beeforoottoDJ^t            •«• 

700 
000 

^_ 

— 

"" 

Batter^ 

1-00 

— 

•— 

.» 

JftUm.                                                   •  • 

3-00 

— 

» 

.1. 

Caooft(nibs). 

p-25 

— 

_ 

mmm 

Tbtel  dr  aggregate  oooamnpt  per  day—            |      , 

tBea*} 

7*00 

J -06 

1*68 

2-73 

jBrewis  •• 

17  00 

136 

8-84 

10-20 

Milk, 

6-00 

0*84 

0*48 

072 

Voodi^   ••                                •• 

0-50 

0*J1 

036 

0-47 

Xggri, 

4*00 

062 

0-48 

1-00 

8-00 

— 

2'8ff 

2  85 

Totel, 

— 

3-28 

14*60 

1707 

.Abttniot  ehowiog  the  relatire  Proportlone 
of  Ataimal  and  Vegetable  Food  and  Nntri- 

ineiit— !• 

1.  Animal, 

2000 

1*81 

5*40 

7-30 

S.  Vegetable^ 

17-50 

1*47 

0*20 

10*67 

•  Vide  Table  XV.,  Appendix,  page  ». 
f  Oeouioaal  rabetltation  ot  poultry,  or  whlto  &Ai  Ch*i^AmaL  <si  «AV 
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Optional  aad 

unlimited 

Dietaries. 


Typfoal  dictarj 
for  middle  and 
upper  claeaei. 


Supeiioritj  of 
Dietaries  of 
Paapers  qvoad 
ecoiiuiuy.  siinpli 
city,  aud  soiiu 
nutriment. 


The  Dietary  of  the  Physioian  ia  the  reaolt  of  actual  daily  iiiea8iire- 
ment  and  experiment,  and  is  consequently  more  accurate  and  predw 
in  its  figures  than  the  other  dietaries  can  be.  It  is  giyen  as  an  ampk^ 
typical  dietary,  under  ordinary  circumntdnces  of  work,  exercise,  snd 
health,  for  adult  males,  of  from  30  to  50  years  of  age.  It  representB 
the  average  daily  consumpt,  we  believe,  of  a  large  proportion  of  maks 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society ;  such  especially  a%  ca 
account  of  the  character  of  their  professional  ayocations,  or  their  natnnl 
habits  or  tastes,  lead  comparatively  sedentary  lives.  We  refer,  ibr 
instance,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical,  legal,  and  clerical  pro* 
fessions — ^to  litterateurs  and  scientific  men — to  merchants  and  thor 
clerks,  and  to  the  officers  of  all  grades  in  various  departments  of  HM. 
Civil  Service.  This  and  the  preceding  class  of  dietary  are,  as  oomparei 
with  the  others  which  have  been  reviewed,  practically  unlimiiii 
No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food :  OB 
the  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  and  carboniferous  constituentB 
peccively ;  nor  on  their  proportion  to  each  other.  Taste,  fancy, 
have  been  permitted  to  select  what  were  considered  the  best  foods  of 
difierent  classes ;  and  yet  the  result  is,  as  compared  with  the  Ttgak$iim 
or  compulsory  dietaries  of  this  Institution,  that  the  latter  are  gni^f 
superior  to  the  former  in  regard  to  their  substantiality,  or  the  pro|NV* 
tion  of  solid  nutriment  they  contain.  Hence,  again,  it  would  appear  tbift 
the  more  expensive  and  varied  diets  of  the  affluent  cannot  comparo  willl 
the  coarser,  simpler,  and  more  economic  fare  of  the  pauper — ^lookng 
simply  to  the  nutritiveness  of  foods,  relative  to  the  wants  of  the  hdMf 


ABSTRACT  OF  TABLES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  NTJTRITIVB  YASM 
OF  THE  DIETARIES  OF  MURRAY'S  ROYAL  INSTITUTIOH  f 

thowing  Uie  average  daily  eontumpi  per  person  of  dry  or  9oHid  nnfrimcnf  mfmL 


F*r  OMtifa  or  Solid  VvH^Mk  • 
▲volfdapiis. 

Kitro 

CtetoBl. 

MMI 

I.— PariKKTa. 
1.  Paupers— 

a.  Male  working  pnupen,     . . 
6.  Geoeral  ayerage— estimate  tj  Dr  )     a.  Maleik 
Murray  Thomson,               . .  /     b.  Femals% 
8.  Intermediate  olassM— general  average, 
8.  Higher              do.              do.,    .. 

4.  General  aTerage  of  the  whole  inmates  of  the  Institation, 

Mean  of  the  Ibi^oing  6  olasses  of  Dietaries 

II.— StAIT  or  THE  IVBTITUTIOH. 

5.  Attendants  and  senront^     . . 

6.  Offloors,       ..                                 ■•               .•               ,. 

7.  Physloian, 

Mean  of  the  foregoing  3  olasses  of  Dietaries^ 

617 
«'25 
4-00 
8-04 
4-57 
4*30 
4-M 

ff-69 
S*S4 
8-S8 
4-OS 

S2-55 

17-00 
lS-75 
«-77 
2S-S7 

son 

19*86 

S5*tt 
15-88 

isw 

ITfl 
1711 

11-41 

81-M 

18-71 
17* 
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jTsiem.  A  comparison  of  all  the  classes  of  the  Dietaries  of  this  Institu- 
lon — ^including  alike  those  of  the  patients  and  of  the  staffs  brings 
at  the  &ct  that  the  highest  in  rank,  in  regard  to  its  abundance  of 
)lid  nutriment,  is  that  of  the  Attendants,  while  the  lowest  is  that  of 
ine  Physician  : — ^that  of  the  out-door  working  male  paupers  ranking 
eoLt  to  the  attendants*  dietarj  in  point  of  superiority,  while  that  of 
he  resident  Officers  ranks  next  that  of  the  Physician  as  respects 
iferiority. 

We  have  thought  it  proper  also  to  institute  such  comparison  «*Sj°S*SlJ^,5Ji 
raa  possible  or  legitimate  between  our  Dietaries  and  those  of  various  of  **»*•  J°*!J**" 
lublic  institutions  of  a  kindred  class — ^those  of  the  public  services,  and  Public  DittariM. 
hofle  of  certain  classes  of  the  general  population — with  a  view  to 
tfoertain  or  fix  the  position  which  the  dietaries  of  this  Institution 
loldy  in  regard  to  their  nutritive  value,  in  relation  to  public  dietaries 
n  general.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this,  so  far  as  is  necessary  or  desirable, 
>y  two  tables  or  extracts  there&om — published  by  Dr  Letheby  and 
Or  lAokester  respectively.*  From  them  it  would  appear  that  our 
mnper  dietary,  as  given  at  page  38,  stands  far  above  the  physiological 
wquirements  of  the  healty  adult : — far  above  the  dietaries  of  public 
l^eral  hospitals ;  of  public  lunatic  asylums — British  and  foreign  ;  of 
British  paupecs ;  of  indigent  old  men  or  poisioners ;  as  well  as  above 
dioee  of  the  army  and  navy— -even  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  active 
lervice.  The  only  classes  of  persons  having  a  fuller  or  superior  dietary, 
in  point  of  the  quantity  of  solid  nutriment  supplied,  are  navvies  and 
labonrers,  whose  immense  amount  of  physical  work  calls  for  a  corres- 
pondingly large  supply  of  substantial  nourishment 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  our  dietaries  are  not  fairly 
oomparable  with  those  of  healthy  adults,  capable  of,  and  called  upon  inflrmmxy 
for,  a  habitually  large  expenditure  of  physical  force  and  substance — 
Bodi  BE  soldiers,  sailors,  navvies,  and  labourera  Those  of  a  General 
Hospital  or  Infirmary  are  more  analogous  to  those  of  an  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  insofar  as  the  consumers  are  more  of  the  same  class — that 
of  invalids — ^with  a  lowered  vitality  or  vitiated  physique,  in  whom 
[)eculiarities  of  physical  and  mental  health,  of  natural  constitution,  of 
[kreeent  habits,  occupation,  and  exercise,  call  for  various  departures 
)r  differences  from  the  dietaries  adapted  to  their  more  vigorous  and 
nore  fortunate  fellows.  Such  is  the  proportion  in  every  asylum  of 
igdd,  feeble,  and  helpless  inmates — of  the  paralytic  and  childish,  of  the 
dck  and  dying,  of  cases  requiring  sustenance  for  long  periods  by 
irtificial  means,  that  our  actual  dietaries  resemble  greatly  in  their 
anmber  and  variety,  as  well  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  kind,  the 
tramerous  diets  of  a  well-regulated  public  general  hospitaL      As  a 

•  TablM  IX.  And  X.  Appwidtz,  pp.  24  A  SS. 
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RojnUiia£m«ry  >(p^°^6i^  0^  ^^0  dietaries  of  public  general  hospitab^  we  select  time 

ofEdinbnivh.     of  the  Rojal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,*  both  beoauae  we  are  beri 

acquainted  with  that  institution  and  its  dasaea  of  inmates,  haTin| 

spent  a  portion  of  our  medical  novitiate  within  its  walls,  and  in  ifa 

service ;  and  because  its  dietary  tables  have  been  drawn  up  with  im 

usual  care  by  some   of  our  most  eminent  authorities  on  Dietetia 

especially  Professor  Ohristison.     These  dietaries  illustrate  the  follov 

ing  points  of  considerable  interest  as  bearing  on  the  whole  questiGi 

under  consideration : — 

Minimnmyiitri-         1.  Xhe  small  quantity  of  dry  nutriment  that  is  requisite  simplj 

to ■nrtimiiKw of  to  Sustain  life  in  the  best  possible  way;  and  at  the  Mas 

time  the  maximum  that  is  admissible  in  oertain  states  4 
physical  health  or  disease : — ^about  7^  oz.  per  day  in  thecaKd 
"  lao  diet,^  This  is  of  importance  in  ooimectioii  with  ik 
compulsory  alimentation  cases  to  be  found  in  the  wardi  d 
every  asylum,  where  sustenance  is  pendstently  and  pennflM|| 
refused  for  long  periods,  and  where  feeding  by  the  storndb 
pump  or  injection  apparatus  becomes  necessary. 
oonrompt^  ^*  ^^^  ordinary  or  most  common  diet  of  oonvaleeoent  infinnii) 

ffxitSnwi?"*  patients, — whose  physical  condition  is  probably  not  betot 

that  of  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  public  asylums^— ooa* 

tains  a  daily  average  of  from  13^  to  19  oz.  solid  nntrinMit^ 

the  mean  being  16  oz.,  an  amount  that  fiedls  fiur  short  of  M 

supplied  in  the  dietaries  of  this  Institution. 

8.  The  mean  of  all  classes  of  dietaries  (amounting  to  9)  gifsi « 

average  allowance  per  day  of  about  15  oz.  only  of  sofil 

nutriment.     This  would  pro  ianio  lead  to  the  laftNMi 

that  the  allowance  of  solid  nutriment  in  this  InatitatioB  h 

J^22llS?S?^  eajccwire/  and  that  dietaries,  fullest  or  most  profoae  in 

FttiMM.  of  their  proportion  of  solid  nutiiment,  are  not  those 

sarily  best  adapted  to  the  communiiy  of  HoapitBls  fbrib 
curative  treatment  of  sane  or  insane  Invalids 


*  ridt  TkblM  vn.  and  VIII.,  Alip»4ix  Mr*  »* 
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OMPABlflOH,  IS  RESPECT  OF  NUTBITIVE  VALUE,  BETWEEN  THE 
GOTSBNMBNT  DIET  TABLES  FOR  THE  LUNATIC  WARDS  OF 
POORHOUSES  IK  SCOTLAND,t  AND  TflS  DIETARIES  OF  MUR- 
SAT'S  ROTAL  INSTITUTION. 


DieUriM  for 
Lunntio  Ward*  o: 
FoorhooMt. 


I.~POOBBOU8B  DiBTARIXB. 

■oale— aooordiof  to  oLaoaa  11  of  the  "Regola-  < 
"  ABMit  PooxiHraM  Lnsftlie  WMd*— Imed  by 
tte  Board  of  Lmuifly  for  Soodaiid  in  Septem.,  1868— 

ft.  FmbjU«% 
•«.  XoftBof  both 

■oala  for  omt^oor  workinf  nui2«-Hiedmoed 
IhimthaDifltTkbtaooiitaiiMdiatlie  "iUgQl«ki<Aia% 


mm  aotS/b  for  Kll  dlmiM  of  mote— d«diu>ed  froin 

TablMk         .« 
of  tbo  fbregoing  Maximam  and  Mlnlmnm  Soaleik 


ClUlaWocki 
C  Avvtanof 
y.  AHwilaiiU 


Arang*  Oailj  AHovaiiM  or  OoomiBpt 

par  Ftmni  of  Solid  Kntrlamt  in  «L 

ATolrdnpolik 


llttro- 


• 


a    4-00 


6*10 

4*88 
5S4 


617 
4  SO 

470 


Cm«obI- 


15-00 
13-00 
14-00 


S0'31 

17-10 
1870 


S3-60 

SO -82 
26-43 
22-77 


TMalBolid 
VnlriaMM.' 


20-00 

18 -oa 

19.00 


26  41 

21-48 
28-04 


27*72 
2512 
30*05 
27-47 


The  most  reoent,  and  at  tlie  aame  time  among  the  beet^  Dietary 
Ubles  with  which  we  can  compare  certain  clafises  of  those  of  this 
Bfllitation  are  thoBC  lately  drawn  up  by  the  Comminioners  in  Lunacy 
or  Scotland,  with  the  sanction,  or  nnder  the  coonsel,  of  Professor 
Bmatiiion,  for  the  Locatic  Wards  of  PoorhonseSi  In  their  regulations 
iha  «dd  Lunatk  Wards  (blauBe  11)  the  Oommisaoners  fix  the 
«cale  of  diet  as  foUows  :-— ^  The  diet  diall  be  regulated  by 
tables  appended  to  ihe  present  rules,  or  l(y  tables  speoudly  sane- 
tumed  by  the  Board  for  individual  poorhouses ;  but  all  such  special 
tabisBahall  f^<nr  a  dtUfy  mininmim  a/V0rmff9  quant^ 

'^Ay  §mirunmt/br  9aeh  mmU,  <tnd  i^mghimn  cfwntm  qfdry  n^utrir^^l^^^^^ 
^wmUfarwk/mnaUf  qfwhick4UUagiJweimnoe8^€ittin«ichc(uehe 
'NRBOcnarocs."     The  diet  tables  or  scales  for  both  sexes  referred  to 
re  aABiixiable,  both  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  food. 
nie  great  advantage^  however,  of  such  diet  tables  or  regulations  seemsSutioienoy.  by 
0  Mnde  in  die  &ct  that  «  dietazy  so  ample  g^mnrei  a  n^ficimhcy  qf^SSH'  ^ 
mfHmmU  4o  tmry  inmaUhy  promding  moo$$$.     F<n:  the  mere  physio- 
ogica]  wants  of  the  i^stem  so  large  an  amount  of  dry  nutriment  is 
ameoessary-— in  telation  to  the  classes  of  the  community  for  whic^ 
hflse  dietaries  are  provided ;  and,  indeed  in  relai^on  to  any  classes  of 
he  general  population — save  in  the  case  of  faard-woridng^  able-bodied 


*  ViiU  Table  X.  Appondiz,  paga  25. 

t  r«dfalM>TU>liiV.andVI.,  Appendix  pp.  20-22 
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General  ooh- 
siderAfioiu  on 
Dietaries. 


Qoallties 

oonstituting 

Natritifcnen. 


DigettiT* 
otpacit  J  of 
CojDtamer. 


adults — the  pro^^ortiou  Appears  exoe8siy&  The  error,  however,  if  error 
it  be,  is  OQ  the  safe  and  right  sid&  More  especially  do  the  nUrogmwut 
coDstituents  seem  superabundant ;  seeing  our  tables  show  that  3*50 
oz.  per  day  suffice  for  largo  classes  of  the  population  in  this  country; 
and  so  large  an  amount  as  5  oz.  can  scarcely  be  required  by  constita- 
tions  such  as  those  of  the  inmates  of  the  lunatic  wards  of  poorhoiuea 
There  is  perhaps  less  excess  as  regards  carboniferous  constituent^ 
inasmuch  as  our  statistics  show  10  to  id  oz.  per  day  to  beafiir 
average  requirement  and  allowance. 

There  are  certain  general  considerations  by  which  we  have  further 
to  measure  the  fitness  of  our  Dietaries  in  reference  to  the  specific  UN 
or  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  These  refer,  on  the  one  load, 
to  certain  qualities  in  a  diet  itself;  and,  on  the  other,  to  certain  qnafi- 
ties  in  its  recipient  or  consumer  :  without  a  combination  of  which  S 
classes  of  qualities  no  diet  can  be  properly  suited  for  its  great  aim  nd 
end — that  of  healthy  nutrition.  The  qualities  in  the  diet  itael^  oob- 
stituting  its  niUriUveness  BJidJUness,  are  the  following : — 

1.  Its  quantity — especially  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  dry  «r 

solid  nutriment.     This  head  may  properly  embrace  the  pio-  i 
portion  to  each  other  of  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonifoM 
constituents  of  the  foods  forming  the  diet. 

2.  Its  quality — ^including  a  consideration  of  the 

a.  Chemical  composition  of  foods. 

b.  Their  mechanical  properties. 

c.  Their  digestibility. 

d.  The  relative  proportions  of  animal  and  vegetable  siutenaiiA 

e.  The  nature  and  amount  of  combinations  or  intermixtona 

3.  Its  variety — especially  in  relation  to  season,  oooupatioiif  en^ 

cise,  habit,  constitution,  dec. 

4.  Its  condition  in  relation  to  cooking: — as  bearing  on  loa <f 

weight,  and  the  superior  nutritiveness  and  digestibility  d 
the  same  foods,  under  different  circumstances  of  prepazatka 
Here  may  appropriately  be  associated,  more  however  in  i 
psychical  and  sesthetical,  than  in  a  physical  senae^  the  moderf 
serving  foods. 

5.  The  addition  or  use  of  various   acoessoriee  (chiefly  of  ihi 

stimulant  and  alterative  class,  ftdling  under  the  categoiy 
of  Dietetic  medicines)  as  aids  to  digestion. 
The  qualities  in  the  recipient  or  consumer  are  mainly  hia — 

1.  Physical  condition )       .    *     i.»        j. 
«■•*•.,        ,...        >  as  to  health  or  disease, 

2.  Mental  condition    J 

3.  Idio63mcra8ieB  and  peculiarities  of  nervoiu  ozguuaatioii  nd 
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influenod— indading  the  natural  and  the  morbid — congenital 
and  aoqnired. 
i.  HAbits  as  to  Ob  Oocnpation,  especially  the  nature  and  amonnt 

of  physical  labour. 
6.  Exercise,  especially  the  proportion  which  is 

out-door  and  of  an  active  character. 
e.  Food — previously  acquired  or  formed,  includ- 
ing depraved  and  unnatural  tastes.  Physioiogioai 
In  all  considerations  as  to  the  quantity  of  foods  necessary  to  thel^tem  mTio 
QOititation  of  a  normal,  model  or  typical  Dietary  for  any  class  of '^^^""^^  ^ 
pnoiis^  it  is  necessary,  as  a  preliminary,  to  secure  a  standard  by  de- 
f^'mining  what  are  the  physiological  requirements  of  the  system  in 
mUk;  what  is  the  average  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  life 
ft  Ae  best  possible  way  :  what  wiU  maintain  in  an  adult  the  weight 
f  bk  body  unchanged,  during  the  vigour  of  life  under  ordinary  or 

circumstances  or  conditions  as  to  health,  occupation,  and  ex-  ebtimntM  of 
Dr  Letheby  states  the  amount  so  required  at  4  oz.  nitro-hlaiSbj^'oit 
12  oz.  carboniferous;  and  16  oz.  total  solid  nutriment  per 
)Kfm  This  is  probably  a  theoretical  estimate,  based  on  the  chemistry 
■d  physiology  of  food  in  the  abstract.  Subjoined  are  2  careful  esti- 
■fttos  apparently  of  a  more  practical  character,  representing  the  actual 
(ferage  daily  consumpt  by  the  healthy  male  adult.  Their  mean  gives 
k  round  numbers  3^  oz.  nitrogenous;  15^  oz.  carboniferous;  and  19 
K.  total  solid  nutriment. 

C4BLB  SHOWING  TWO  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DAILY 
JREQUIREMENTS  OF  SOLID  NXTTBIMENT  BT  THE  HEALTHY  MALE 
ADULT  SYSTEM. 


. 

Weiffbt  of 

Foodinoo. 

AToirdnpoia. 

Par  Oeotoftt  t  of  SoUd  NatrloMni  in  ok. 
Arolrdupolik 

Nitro- 
gvnoua. 

C»rbonl< 
fcroua. 

Telia  Solid 
HutrioMOt. 

L— Batult  of  acttul  en>eriment  bj  Dr  D«lton 
— reprvMotiDg  inaqnantitj  required  and 
eonaamed  in  24  huura  by  a  mao  in  fuli 
baalfeh.— taking  firee   exeroiae    in   the 
open-air-'* 

S»  Brauly 

8.  Batter  (or  fkt). 

1000 

19  00 

8-60 

S-40 
152 

S-84 
0-88 
8-40 

6-24 

11*40 

3-40 

Total, 
n.— ATsnf*  reqoirementa  of  haalthj  meo,— 
Migaged  in  average  pbyaical  labour  and 
takiDg  average  opeu-air  ezeroiM— (*>«*og 
the  mean  of  the  rnowt  recent  ezpeximen- 
tal  reralta  of  Phj«iologi«U>— • 

9.  Broad 
S.  Batter, . . 

1200 

20-00 

0-60 

8-02 

1-80 
100 

1712 

2-88 

10-40 

0  47 

21*04 

4-08 

1200 

0  47 

Total, 

— 

3*40 

1376 

17-15 

Mean  of  2  soriea  of  wtimatee, 

— 

8M 

15-48 

10-00 

•  ••  OonihiU  Magazine  : "  Article  oo  "  Food :  bow  to  take  it."    Vol.  IV.,  1801.,  Page  288. 
t  This  and  all  other  caloulationa  of  per  oentage  of  solid  Natriment  are  made  on  the  baaii 
>f  Ofor  Standard  TabU.    <Ffa(cPageSl.) 
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Our  own  inquiries  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusion  or  result :— • 
that,  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  the  general  population  of  this  countiy 
— ^including  alike  the  rich  and  poor — healthy  and  infirm— indus- 
trious and  idle — of  both  sexes,  a  diet^  which  embraces  a  dailj 
average  allowance  of  from  3^  to  5  oz.  dry  nitrogenous,  and  from  10 
to  20  oz.  dry  carboniferous  nutriment — including  a  due  proportion 
of  salts— ^tbat  is,  frt>m  15  to  25  oz.  total  solid  nutriment — ib  an 
ample  and  sufficient  one — regarded  simply  as  a  type  or  standard.  In 
regard  to  the  special  population  of  6ur  Public  Lunatio  AsykabB,  we 
have  been  further  led  to  consider  a  fair  avfiMige  dietary  as  one  eMi^ 
prising  4  oz.  nitrogenous,  and  13  oz.  carboniforous  and  mlBeral^  or  If 
oz.  total  solid  nutriment:  while  one  containing  5  oz.  of  aittogaasnii^ 
and  from  15  to  20  oz.  of  carboniferous  and  mineral  food  is  aAipkU 
excess,  and  is  far  beyond  either  the  physiological  requirements^  eft  tli» 
digestive  and  assimilative  capacity,  of  the  majority  of  the  patients. 

The  proportion  which  the  nitrogenous  bear  to  the  oarboniferou 
constituents  of  food,  in  various  estimates  of  the  physiological  requBO- 
ments  of  the  system,  as  well  as  in  various  public  Dietaries,  is  set  iMrtli 
in  a  table  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  highest  autlioritiea* 
Ptx>fe8sor  Liebig,  and  following  him  Professor  Gregoxy  of 
regard  the  best  proportion  for  a  working  man  in  health  as  5  parts 
boniferous  to  1  part  of  nitrogenous  nutriment ;  while  Dr  I>lMi]r 
lays  down  the  higher  proportion  of  3  to  1,  and  other  estimates  as  4  Id 
1.     Whether  Liebig  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate,  it  happens  tbii 
the  Dietaries  of  this  Institution  come  nearer  his  standard  thatt  waj 
others  in  the  table  in  question — ^representing  the  proportion  of  4\ 
to  1 ;  while  in  the  very  excellent  diet  scales  for  the  Lunatic  Wiszdi  d 
Poorhouses,  the  proportion  stands  at  about  3  to  1.    This  proportioiior 
relation,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  which  must  vary  with  oiroumstanoei^ 
requires  nice  adjustment :  otherwise  there  must  result^  on  tlis  ooe 
hand,  great  loss  of  material,  or,  on  the  oUier,  depraved  vitality  or  dif- 
ease  from  inadequate  nutrition.       A  deficiency,  for  instanee^  of  tli0 
carboniferous  element  in  diet  necessitates  an  enormous  and  eiin- 
VBgant  use  of  nitrogenous  constituents  for  the  purpose  of  Twaintaiiiing 
the  animal  heat       Professor  Gregory  estimates  (after  Liebig)  tli0 
quantity  of  fr^esh  lean  meat  required  to  yield  the  same  amount  or  de- 
gree of  animal  heat  as  100  parts  of  fiit,  at  770  parts  or  upwards  of  T 
times  as  much ;  of  rice,  equivalent  for  the  same  poxposa  to  88  psiii 
of  fsX  pork,  at  1 23  or  nearly  4  times  as  mucL     The  converse  is  equsltf 
true,  an  enormous  expenditure  of  the  more  properly  carboniferous  ot 
farinaceous  foods  being  called  for  by  any  diortooming  among  tboii 
that  are  more  strictly  nitrogenous.    The  same  hi^  authority  oJcQ- 


•  PidiT^UaZI.,  Appendix,  PHVtf. 
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ates  ibat  as  mbatitotei^  the  one  for  the  other,  the  equivalent  of  27 
fUrtB  lean  be^  is  125  parts  of  potatoes  or  about  5  times  as  mucL  It 
gneeesaary  here  to  remember  farther  that  the  quantity  of  food  avail- 
tHe  fox  nutrition  is  limited  to  a  certain  extent  by  its  bulk,  and  the 
ij^ajmni  capacity  and  digestive  power  of  the  stomach ;  henoe  large 
HMSbs  of  such  articles  of  food  as  rioe  or  potatoes  are,  in  ordinary  cir- 
NViifcanoeB,  in  this  country,  quite  inadmissible.  The  proportion  that 
m^ii  to  subsist  between  the  nitrogenous  and  carboniferous  constituents 
gC  iboda  must  be  judized  of  by  various  considerations  to  follow.      The 

,      .  .        r       -    1±  •        1  'x-.  J  Balk  of  Foods  I 

mowntary  or  passive^  for  instance,  require  less  nitrogenous,  and  per- relation  to 
hupa  proportionally,  more  carboniferous  food  than  the  vigorous  and  ^*^^^ 
|0|iTe  ;  and  the  diet  most  suitable  for  them  as  a  class  is  probably  to 
llj^  tofond  (selecting  typ^  always)  in  milk  associated  with  the  fannaoea, 
Bpr  iyi  ft  vegetarian  diet.  True  it  is  that,  under  such  circumstances,  "a 
"Ihi  Tjgorous  life  may  thqs  result ;  but  it  may  be  the  best  attftinable 
Hp^  tbe  most  truly  balanced."* 

Jnclged  by  any  of  the  standards  or  tests  above  enumerated  or 
|s|Bodnoed,  the  Dietaries  of  this  Institution  must  be  considered  as  o^DieuriMof  odi 
Imif  mmple^    The  comparison  with  other  Public  Dietaries  is  decidedly 
p^  greatly  in  our  &vour  ;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  so  to 
||.itiU  grei^ter  extent  had  the  nutritive  value  of  aU  the  said  Dietaries 
b^pB  estimated  by  our  Standard  Table^  which,  as  we  have  already 
Hoirted  out,  shows  a  much  lower  proportion  or  per  oentage,  especially 
qif  JUtrogenous  components  of  foods,  tiian  the  older  Tables  of  a  similar 
Idnd.    Were  each  patient  actually  to  consume  the  daily  ^^^^'^^^^^^dju..^-^ 
pptiff^^  as  pertaining  to  or  set  apart  for  him,  in  perhaps  a  half  orhotween  B«gai 
fhiBe-fonrths  of  the  whole  population  of  this  Institution  the  consumptand  Mtaai  eo 
would  greatly  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  system,  under  the  drcum-**^^^ 
itfi"^*^  in  which  our  patients. are  placed.    The  result  would  inevitably 
lie  vitii^ted  health,  or  diseases  connected  with  satiety  or  excess  of 
fiKKJl, — a  danger  which  is  a  real  one  in  certain  classes  of  Public  Insti- 
tpticms  in  an  age  when  it  is  popularly  supposed  impossible  to  overfeed 
tlftB  poor — the  criminal — the  insane,  t     But,  in  point  of  fact,  while  a 
£bw  of  our  patients  habitually  consume  with  apparent  benefit, — oer- 
tfHply  at  least  with  no  apparent  or  obvious  detriment^ — a  larger,  some- 
^junas  a  considerably  larger,  amount  of  solid  nutriment  than  that 
fpadfied  as  the  individual  allowance — even  the  maximum — for  any  class 
of  oar  oommunity,  the  majority  consume  less,  frequently  not  half  the 

*  Cornbill  Magailne,  ol  dtai.  page  290. 
t  In  the  Oonriot  Ettabliihmant  at  Freemantla,  noar  Feiih.  Wwtora  Anrtralia,  the  diet  of 
Hm  priionera,  in  18A8.  oontained  a  daily  a)k>wauoe  per  peieon  of  16  os.  freeh  meat  and  i7  os, 
bread  ;->thecUmate  being  hot  and  oloee,— tbe  eacerciie  inaignlficaDt,— tbe  oouflnement  gnat^— 


ibt  oeeaoatUme  noillj  eedentary.  The  resalt  waa  the  prodaetion  of  diaeaee  attribotaMe  or 
•ttrlhwM  to  a  diet,  which  was  unneoeBarUy  ample  in  relation  to  the  reqniremente  of  the  oon- 
^vMe  nnder  aoob  oonditions  — Ficb  Dr  Rennie  on  "  Bxemt  of  Diet  as  a  Canie  fat  Dieeiee.**— 
[Boj.  Hed.  a  Chirnrg.  Sodetj  of  London,  Jnne  8,  18M.] 
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regulation  allowaiioe,  and  equally  with  benefit  or  without  phjaioa 
detriment*  There  is  moreoyer  neoessaril j  a  considerable  loss  bj  snr 
plus  or  waste,  a  proportion  whereof,  however,  is  replaced  or  restored 
in  the  form  of  pork, — our  refuse  food  supplying  our  piggeries.  TIm 
dietaries  of  all  classes  of  our  inmates  are  therefore  not  only  ample;  but 
they  leave  a  wide  margin  afber  satiation  according  to  the  requirementB 
of  the  systems  of  the  patients,  as  determined  mainly  by  their  appetitea 
The  great  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  simply  the  securing 
hy.  auperabunda/nce  or  excess  a  sufficiency  of  food  of  a  suitable  kind 
for  the  mass  of  the  community,  some  individuals  of  which  consame 
and  require  more,  others  less,  than  the  stated  average  allowanca 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  foods  composing  the  dietaries  ci 
this  Institution,  we  have  to  observe  that  all  the  articles  are  of  the 
best  kind  to  be  found  in  the  market.  They  are  the  same  in  class  and 
kind  as  we  use  in  our  own  household ;  indeed,  in  r^ard  to  mere  mar- 
ket quality  they  are  frequently  superior,  because  we  are  at  liberty  to 
purchase  for,  and  consume,  ourselves,  articles  of  diet  poptdarly'denonu- 
nated  and  deemed  ''coarse,**  and  correspondingly  cheap  or  inex- 
pensive, which  circumstances,  already  partly  explained,  unfortonatelj 
prevent  our  supplying  to,  or  causibg  to  be  consumed  by,  our  patienta 
The  articles  of  diet  supplied  to  the  latter  are  the  same  in  quality  and 
kind  as  those  used  by  the  majority  of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of 
society.  We  have  already  said  so  much  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  nniie- 
cessary  here  again  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  superiority  in  mere  marinit 
value  is  not  synonymous  with  superiority  in  nutritive  value  or  digMh 
live  suitability, — a  fact  of  which  the  article  or  item  bread  perhaps  ofkn 
one  of  the  most  familiar  and  forcible  illustration&  "  A'  good  pure 
''  brownish  bread,**  says  Dr  Brinton,  *'  of  simple  wheat  meal,  with  erw 
"  an  admixture  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  rye,  would,  for  equal  money  valtM^ 
''  give  the  labouring  population  a  food  incomparably  more  abnndaat 
"  and  nutritious  than  that  which  they  now  make  use  of  as  pan 
"  white  bread.  And  in  no  way  could  the  dyspeptic  affluent  let 
"  their  poorer  neighbours  a  better  dietetic  example  than  by  adopting 
«  were  it  at  some  little  pains,  a  bread  which  might  sometimes  oore  M* 
**  own  ailments  by  its  mechanical  quality,  as  well  as  prevent  diieMB 
"  among  the  lower  classes  by  its  nutritive  value.***  We  owe  it  to  ^ 
so-called  refinements  of  civilization,  that  in  our  staple  food,  what  is 
a  sense  we  very  truly  call  the  "  staff  of  life,** — bread, — ^we  discard  dn 
bran  of  ^heat,  which  is  richer  in  phosphates  and  other  salts  than  the 
finer  portions  of  the  flour,  and  which  possesses,  moreover,  madiaai- 
cal  qualities  of  great  importance  to  healthy  nutrition  in  these  days  of 
passive  or  sedentary  lives  and  occupations. 


*  ComhUl  Magaxine,  oL  oitat.  page  291 
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The  exteat  to  which  public  dietaries  should  consist  of,  or  contain,  Proportion  of 
imal  and  regetable  foods,  has  ever  been,  and  continues  to  be,   the  Vegeubi*  Food 
bject  of  keen  discussion.  No  general  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at — 
general  law  can  perhaps  be  laid  down  and  acted  upon — save  this,  that, 
die  certain  individuals  can  subsist  well  or  subsist  best,  under  given 
cmnstances,  on  a  purely  vegetarian  diet,  and*  certain  others  on  a  diet 
vAj  altogether  of  animal  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ik  of  mankind  subsist  most  healthily,  as  well  as  economically,  on  a 
aoed  diet : — and  that  diet  exclusively  vegetable  or  animal  may,  as  a 
aeral  rule,  be  regarded  as  unnatural  and  inadmissible.     The  only  superiority  of  i 
le  principle  on  which  to  regulate  a  dietary  is  to  select  the  necessary  ^*****  ^^^^ 
lount  and  proportion  of  nitrogenous,  carboniferous,  and  mineral  solid 
.ftrhnent  from  bath  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.     There  may 
minor  chemical  or  physical  differences  between  the  nutrient  prin- 
iles  of  plants  and  animals,  but  they  are  virtually  the  same.    Caseine, 
r  instance,  of  the  same  character  as  that  obtained  from  milk,  can  be 
ocored  from  pease  and  beans ;  from  which  vegetables  indeed  the  ingeni-  VMSIbiVpoai 
■  Chinese  actually  make  cheese,  coagulating  the  caseine  of  the  seeds  by"°^°^*"y^, 
«n8  of  rennet.     Fibrine  of  the  blood  and  of  flesh  occurs  under  the 
DM  of  gluten  in  the  juices  of  esculent  vegetables,  and  in  the  cereal 
on ;  and  albumen  exists  equally  in  vegetable  saps,  and  in  blood 
d  meat-juice.     Hence  it  happens  that,  under  certain  circumstances^ 
imal  and  vegetable  foods  are  mutually  substitutional,  and  in  certain 
hen  mutually  complementary.    As  a  general  rule,  animal  are  more 
Ally  digested  and  assimilated  than  vegetable,  foods.     This  circum- 
anoe  should  lead  to  a  preference  of  the  former  class  of  foods  under 
octal  circumstances.     But  science  and  experience  alike  point  to  a 
dieious  combination  of  both  the  great  classes  of  foods  as  yielding  the 
ort  appropriate  diet  under  ordinary  conditions  of  existence.     The 
st  types  of  simple  diets  are  milk  alone,  bread  alone,  or  a  combina-  TypM  of  Dieii. 
m  of  meat,  bread,  and  butter.     These  contain  the  due  proportion  of 
ferogenous,  carboniferous,  and  mineral  nutriment  intended  by  nature ; 
bd  the  more  closely  our  composite  diets  are  assimilated  to  these  simple 
pes^  the  more  nutritive,  the  more  easily  digestible,  the  more  suitable 
e  they  likely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be.     Meat  may  be 
id  as  representing  nitrogenous  nutriment ;  butter,  carboniferous ; 
id  bread,  a  combination  of  both.     In  so  far  as  the  latter  contains 
ck  a  combination  in  natural  and  suitable  proportions,  it  alone  is,  as 
od,  superior  in  value  to  meat  alone,  or  butter  alone,  neither  of  which 
luld,  of  itself,  suffice  to  support  life.     Bread  alone,  especially  that 3,,^.  ^^,,0 
sde  from  the  wh(^  meed  of  wheat,  oats,  or  rye,  is  at  once  one  of  the  "staff  of  Lif*. 
Dst  economical  and  most  nutritive  foods^  containing  a  due  proper- 
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tion  of  nitrogenouB,  carboniferous  and  mineral  nutriment;  and  as 
such  it  is  quite  capable  of  supporting  life ;  tiiough  neither  this  nor 
maj  other  single  and  unvaried  article  of  diet  can  long  do  so  in  the 
adult  in  the  best  possible  waj.  The  extent^  however,  to  which  life 
may  oocasionaUy  be  so  sustained,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  by 
"  One  who  has  followed  the  Plough,**  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
TimeBf*  in  connexion  with  the  consideration  of  the  amount,  quality, 
and  cost  of  food  necessary  to  the  bare  support  of  the  fiunishing  Lanca- 
shire operatives.  The  writer  states  that,  when  a  boy,  he  lived  on  2ft 
a-week,  almost  his  whole  food  being  bread, — ^meat  and  beer  being 
totally  unknown ;  his  only  allowance  of  animal  food,  a  small  weekly 

UmiumLbi^Hvi'^o^  oi  baoon !     In  so  fiir  as  the  gluten  of  flour  or  bread  maybe 

Haul  for  BrMd.  considered  identical  in  chemical  oomposition  and  physiological  action 
with  the  fibrine  of  flesh ;  and  &t  corresponds  similarly  to  a  oertain 
amount  of  starch,  (as  100 :  240)  £Bit  meat  agrees  in  composition  and 
action  with  bread,  and  may,  pro  tamto,  be  regarded  as  substitational 
therelbr.  To  be  equal  in  nutritive  power  or  quality  to  bread,  fieib 
must^  however,  either  be  comparatively  fat,  and  at  the  same  timecoift- 
paratively  indigestible  or  repulsive  to  many  stomachs ;  or,  as  is  mon 
common  in  actual  diets,  it  must  be  associated  with  some  other  ftna 
of  faX,  or  its  equivalent  of  starch  in  the  shape^  for  instance,  of  tioe  or 
potatoes — ^foods  which,  poor  in  nitrogenous^  ace  comparatiYely  rioh 
in  carboniferous  nutriment,  and  which,  as  such,  constitute  admhfiHe 
adjuncts  to  a  diet  chiefly  formed  of  animal  foods. 

DigMiibiiity  of  Given  the  necessity  or  desirability  to  supply  a  daily  average  d 

from  3^  to  5  oz.  nitrogenous  nutriment  to  a  man,  it  might  be  waspga&A 
that  the  readiest  and  most  satis&ctoiy  way  to  do  so  would  be  to  seM 
a  sufficiency  in  rough  weight  of  the  foods  richest  in  this  class  of  nutR- 
ment ;  and  the  disposition  to  act  upon  this  idea  would  perhi^is  be 
strengthened  by  finding  that  the  same  kinds  of  food  are  among  d» 
most  economical  Adopting  such  a  principle  we  should,  guided  hj  oor 
Standard  Table  of  nutriment  in  foods^  at  onoe  select  cheese^  poMB^  ^ 
oatmeal, — all  of  which  are  unexceptionable  articles  of  diet  in  tkmr  dm 
place.  A  greater  amount  of  solid  nutriment  is  undoubtedly  yioUed 
by  certain  vegetable  foods  such  as  pease,  or  the  cereal  flours,  than  bj 
the  same  weight  of  most  animal  foods.  Universal  experience,  howsfWi 
indicates  that  no  average  stomach  could  digest  for  any  length  of  tinB 
the  amount  of  cheese  or  pease  alone, — in  any  form  of  food, — requiati 

^aaam^'^^  to  yield  3^  to  £i  oz.  nitrogenous  nutriment  per  day,  though  tluii 
substances  stand  highest  in  our  list  or  table  as  regards  their  nutritiffe 
power  per  se.  In  other  words^  they  are  comparatively  indjgestiblt  - 
digestible  only  in  moderate  quantity ;  and  can  be  jndicnonily  md 

*  Jan.  77,  1863. 
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small  quantity  in  combination  with,  or  in  addition  to,  other 
^gostible,  though  leas  nutritive,  foods.  Henoe  it  happens  that 
aaessed  of  greatly  Inferior  nutritive  power, — speivking  of  nutri- 
rer  as  STnonymous  with  the  possession  of,  or  capacity  to  supply, 
itest  amount  of  solid  nutiiment,  especially  of  the  nitrogenous 
but  endowed  with  a  superior  digestibility,  are  more  suitable 
equirements  of  ordinary  stomachs,  better  fitted  to  constitute 
z  of  ordinary  dietaries. 

would  be  a  repetition  to  devote  separate  remarks  to  any  ^^SST^SraS- 
onsideration  of  the  necessity  for  combining  and  intermixing  taret  of  Fooda. 
;>r  of  the  nature  and  amownt  of  such  combinations  and  inter- 
e.     This  necessity  is  determined  by,  or  depends  upon,  facts 
specifically  stated  or  explained,  viz.  : — that  in  foods  there  must 
ae  proportion  between  their  nitrogenous  and  carboniferous 
ents :  that  digestibility  is  of  equal  importance  with  mere  per 
of  nutriment :  that  no  single  article  of  diet^  however  rich  in 
nt,  can  in  the  adult  adequately,  for  any  length  of  time,  support 
er  ord^lary  circumstancea     Instinct,  long  ago,  led  men  to  sudi 
1  combinations  or  intermixtures  in  the  form  of  the  habits  of^™^^^ 
mgt  in  their  chief  or  most  substantial  meals,  such  articles  or 
s  beans  and  bacon,  pork  and  pease-pudding,  veal  and  ham, 
B  and  rice  with  lean  meat. 

NT  is  it  desirable  to   recapitulate  what  we  have  said  under  chcmioaioom- 
B  heads  on  the  Chemical  composition  of  Foods, — ^further  than 
rk  that  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  is 
devoted  to  it  in  the  construction  of  public  dietaries  and  the 
a  of  foods;  inasmuch  as  what  appears  to  be  the  same  food  orjnnution  to 
>f  diet^  may,  from  differing  in  its  chemical  elements,  possess  an^^'^^* 
nutritive,  as  well  as  pecuniary,  value.     Profiossor  Haughton,  in 
lirable  researches  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  foods,  and 
utritive  power  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  system  for 
1  labour,  remarks  that  the  poor  fatty  mutton,  from  2  to  2^ 
Id,  with  pale  muscle, — the  result  of  so-called  improved  breeding, 
li  abounds  in  the  markets  of  large  towns,  is  very  inferior  in  ^ 
re  value  (the  inferiority  depending  on  an  excess  of  water  and 
cj  of  nitrogen)  to  the  dark-fibred,  lean,  apparently  ill-fiivoured, 
tton,  3  to  3^  years  old,  such  as  Highland  muttoip,  which  in 
ler*s  or  butcher's  eyes  would  probably  not  for  a  moment  be 
ed  with  the  other.  We  can  corroborate  his  statement  by  our  own  Superiority  at 

*^  lean  to  tn 

Utoe  of  the  comparative  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  theMatton. 
tn,  dark-fibred  flesh  of  the  sheep  of  Iceland  and  the  FSroe 
in  contrast  with  the  mutton  oommpn  in  the  markets  of  Bdin* 
xr  London. 
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TwMj  in  Foods.  The  experience  of  atUetesy  boxers,  wrestlers,  and  pedestrians— of 
the  **  trainers  **  of  race  horses  and  fighting  oocks^  shows  that  the  most 
yigorous  health  cannot  long  be  maintained  on  a  nnifonn  diet,  howeTer 
nutritious  and  substantial  this  may  in  itself  be  :  and  how  neoessuy 
therefore  in  the  selection  of  foods  is  variety.  Such  is  the  importanee 
of  variety,  as  an  element  in  diet,  that  foods  inferior  in  nntritiTe  Tahw 

<3j^^|^«o^  are  frequently  superior  in  usefulness  or  suitableness,  rnmplj  because  i 
greater  and  more  judicious  variety  is  supplied.  Fortunately,  it  fre- 
quently happens  also  that  greater  variety  is  not  necessarily  synonymoos 
with  greater  exi^ensiveness ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  varied  diet 
may  be  the  more  economical,  as  well  as  the  more  palatable  ssd 
digestible.  Hence  it  is  desirable,  within  due  limits,  to  vary  the  diet 
in  a  public  institution  from  day  to  day,  so  that  no  special  food  or 
article  of  diet  may  be  suffered  to  pall  upon  the  appetite  on  account  of 
its  uniformity.  This  can  be  readily  done  without  any  incressed 
expenditure  by  the  substitution,  for  instanee  of  fish,  poultry,  rabbity 
ham,  bacon,  or  game,  for  ordinary  butcher  meat :  of  rye,  oata^  or 
barley,  lentils,  or  revalenta,  for  the  more  common  cereal  and 
leguminous  flours :  of  roUs^  biscuits,  scones,  or  cakes,  for  the  men 
usual  forms  of  bread  :  of  puddings,  Stews  and  hashes  for  soups  tad 
broths.  By  this  means  we  secure  that  foods  are  palatable,  or  relijabad; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant  that  such  a  relish  should  both  be 

^M  of  VtfU-  created  and  attended  to.  In  the  light  of  the  remarks  that  have  alresdj 
been  made  on  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  Food,  it  is  obriooi 
tibat  diet  should  vary  with  the  varying  drcumstanoes  of  its  CQiisoiiier, 
in  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  his  physical  lahoo 

SoMoa:  in  Tela-  and  exercise.     It  is  no  less  evident  that  it  should  vary  materisflf 

tion  to  Diet  ^^^  external  temperature — with  the  seasons ;  a  more  substantial  dist 
being  called  for  in  winter  than  in  summer — one  abounding  mors  in 
meat  and  fat — more  strictly  animal  in  its  origin  in  the  one  case— man 
properly  or  purely  vegetarian  in  the  other. 

Marvellous  are  the  modifications  produced  on  the  same  foods  hf 

rood  bf  Cookery,  the  resouroes  of  modem  culinary  art.  Not  only  may  the  wse 
m  amount  of  raw  material  be  rendered  more  savoury  and  palatable^— in 
itself  a  matter  of  some  moment;  more  easily  digested  and  assunilsftei 
— a  matter  of  still  greater  moment;  but  it  may  be  made  toyiddi 
much  greater  amount  of  nutriment  by  proper  cooking,  whi^  si  i 
question  both  of  economy  and  physiology,  is  of  the  highest  importanoa 

gl^gi;;^^^  Equally  marvellous,  however,  it  is,  that  cookery,  in  relation  to  JiulBliil 
in  our  public  Institutions,  is  most  defective ;  the  result  wlicraof  > 
not  only  great  loss  of  material,  but  great  physiological  erroia.  Hot 
aealonsly,  for  instance,  do  cooks  throw  away,  as  nnolnw^  the  watsr  Is 
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which  Tegetables  have  been  boiled, — a  solution,  to  wit,  of  mineral 
natriment  eaeential  to  healthy  nutrition,  especially  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  more  solid  framework  of  the  body — salts,  which  must,  if  lost 
in  this  the  most  natural  form  in  which  they  could  be  presented,  bed{o«Mid«rroi 
supplied  in  some  other,  probably  more  expensive,  shape.  Dr  Noad  ^' 
found  that  water,  in  which  1  lb.  of  potatoes  had  been  boiled,  contained 
17  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  that,  in  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  cabbage  had  been  boiled,  21  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  ^^vSSumS^ 
would  only  refer  to  our  previous  remarks  under  the  head  of  the  mine- 
iml  oonstituents  of  Food,  (page  34)  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
poitMsk  salts  alone  in  the  economy.  The  same  salts  occur,  in  varying 
proportions,  in  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables;  hence  the 
wmter  in  which  these  have  been  boiled  should,  in  the  hands  of  a 
oaniful  cook,  be  retained  as  the  basis  of  soups  or  some  other  form 
ai  food.  A  parallel  waste  of  mineral  nutriment  occurs  in  the  loqS 
occasioned  by  the  salting  or  pickling  of  meat.  This  causes  the  expul- 
nan  of  a  great  part  of  the  meat-juice  and  blood,  with  their  salts ;  so 
that  in  order  to  avoid  the  total  loss  of  these  salte^  and  of  the  other 
imrsDM  of  nutriment  which  such  juices  contain,  the  latter  should  be 
carefully  preserved  and  used  as  sauce,  soup,  or  in  some  equally  con- 
Tenient  shape.  Otherwise  an  equivalent  must  be  supplied,  and  this 
may  most  readily  be  found  in  concentrated  meat-extracts^  essences^  or 
juioes ;  or,  quoad  simply  the  salts,  in  green  vegetables,  which  contain 
10  to  30  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  saline  or  mineral  matter.  Much 
losi  is  suffered  by  ignorance  in  the  apparently  simple  process  of  cook- 
ing Meat.  Of  all  processes  for  preparing  it  for  table,  so  as  to  retain  ^^'^^''^^"^ 
in  it  the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment  in  the  most  savoury  and  most 
caaily  digestible  shape^  none  is  comparable  with  roasting.  By  this,^^^^,,^ 
process  the  albumen  of  the  juice  of  the  surfiice  of  the  meat  is  at  once 
coagulated,  and  a  crust  is  thus  formed,  which  retains  the  more 
central  nutrient  juices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  of  all  such 
processes^  quockd  the  meat,  is  the  ''boiling  to  raga,**  customary  in  tiie 
manufacture  of  beef-tea.  With  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  most 
nutritive  beef^tea  or  soup,  the  proper  solvent  of  the  juices  and  salts  of 
meat  is  cold  water  gradually  heated  to  boiling ;  but  if  the  mmU  be 
intended  for  use  in  the  boiled  form,  it  should  be  at  once  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  whereby,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  roasting,  heat  is 
Implied  to  the  sur£eioe,  and  the  surface  albuminous  juices  coagulated 
at  once.  The  quality  of  the  water  even,  which  forms  the  basis  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  food,  is  little  considered ;  whereas  the  softer SHdinOooSS 
and  purer  the  solvent  menstruum,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
•olnblc  n^i^tcrial  diBsolved-^of  nutriment  yielded  in  proportion  to  the 
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quantity  of  food  supplied.  But  the  quality  of  water  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  this  aspect  of  its  uses  indicates  ;  for,  independently 
of  their  inferior  solvent  powers,  waters  containing  certain  proportions 
and  kinds  of  salts  or  organic  matter,  exert,  in  yirtue  thereof,  a  most 
deleterious  action  on  the  economy,  giving  rise  to  seyeral  seiieeof 
dangerous  or  fatal  diseases.  Modem  cookery  is,  however,  not  only 
blameable  in  the  directions  pointed  out,  but  in  certain  other  forms 
or  directions,  the  results  whereof  are  equally  serious^  both  in  view  of 
loss  of  material,  and  danger  to  health  or  physical  vigour.  It  hai 
unfortunately  the  power  or  means,  by  its  most  varied  reeouroes  and 
ingenious  devices,  of  bestowing  upon  certain  classes  of  foods  the  appear 
ance  of  the  possession  of  qualities  in  which  they  are  really  defident 
We  allude,  for  instance,  to  the  whole  starch  family,  in  asBociatko, 
perhaps,  with  the  gelatigenous  series ;  to  arrow-root,  aago,  tapioca, — ^to 
calves*  feet,  and  other  jellies  or  glutinous  soups, — wherefiitim  tie 
modem  cook  can  fashion  an  infinitude  of  most  elegant  and  attiactife 
dishes.  When  these  are  regarded  strictly  as  elegancies  and  adjuncts^ — 
as  non-nutritive  in  the  scientific  sense, — there  can  be  no  objection  to 
their  use  within  reasonable  limits.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose 
such  foods  possessed  of  '*  strengthening"  qualities, — if  thereb7  we  mean 
that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  solid  nutriment — and  to  make  iBe 
of  them,  to  any  extent^  in  lieu  of  bread  uid  meat-^the  stepka  of 
substantial  diet.     On  this  subject,  Dr  Edward  Smith,  an  ^minmit 

Arrow.rootT7p«.  authority  already  quoted,  remarks  : — '*  The  practise  of  administenBg 
*^  arrow-root,  or  other  fashionable  foods,  consisting  of  starch  with  water, 
^*  under  the  impression  that  it  was  more  nutritious  and  easier  of  aiii- 
'^  milation  than  wheat  flour,  was  indefensible ;  since  it  did  not  sasUift 
*^  the  vital  action  to  a  degree  capable  of  maintaining  life,  and  aiiioe 
"  nature  has  not  provided  starch  as  food,  altogether  apart  from  mtro- 
"  genous  substances.*** 

Barriag  of  Meals.  Intimately  connected  with  the  mode  of  cooking  food  is  the  mode 
of  serving  it ;  and  the  latter  includes  a  consideration  of  the  oliamcta 
of  table-furnishings,  a  subject  to  which,  so  far  as  this  Institution  is 

^thetic*  of  the  concerned,  we  have  before  alluded  (pages  19-20).  The  -^^^hgtifli  of 
the  Table  are  by  no  means  contemptible  in  their  relation  to  the  fanetion 
of  digestion.  Though  their  influence  is  undoubtedly  psychical  sad 
not  physical,  in  the  first  instance,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  we  thunk* 
that  forms  of  beauty  communicated  to  the  -  vessels  in  which  food 
is  served,  and  to  the  instruments  with  which  it  is  consomed,  ^m^wMiw 
in  an  appreciable  sense  and  degree  to  the  pleasures  of  food'^taking:  cad 
whatever  contributes  to  these  pleasures^-to  the  sest  f>r  mf  In  ttt  'tfift 
fiusilities  of  digostion — 14  worthy  oi'  regard.     FortonatiDly,  modem  art 
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is  so  prolific  in  matorialB  and  devioes — ^it  supplies  elegancies,  which  do.AppiioaUoiu  o 
not  suffer  in  their  tuiefulness,  at  such  a  cost — as  to  render  it  no  great  taMo  Faruiih- 
sacrifice,  or  involve  no  large  expenditure,  to  supply  the  most  beautiful"*^' 
creations,  for  instance,  of  ceramic  art  instead  of  the  clumsy  bedaubed 
pottery  of  a  byegone  age;  the  most  elegant  fumishiugs  in  various 
Qomposite  metals,  such  as  nickel  silver,  german  silver,  Britannia  metal, 
aliiminium,and  aluminium  brozLse,  instead  of  the  heavy,  equally  expensive 
pawtw  goods :  the  most  chaste  designs  in  glass  and  crystal  for  the 
pUinest  articles  in  horn,  tin,  or  crockery :  the  best  productions  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  for  antiquated  horn  spoons,  bone  knives 
snd  forks,  or  for  still  more  unsophisticated  instruments — the  human 
fiii|^ars» 

The  universal  experimice  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  countries — in  ^«**>'y  ^«rfi 
iH  oixoumstanceB  of  life^  savage  and  civilised — indicates  the  desirability 
of  aiding  the  digestion  of  the  more  substantial  and  nutritive  articles 
of  £cH)d  by  certain  accessories  (stimulant  or  calmative  alkaloids^  such 
•a  tfaoee  of  tea,  cofiEee^  or  cocoa — ^malt  liquors,  wines,  and  spirits — and 
oondiments,)  to  which  we  cannot  at  present  devote  adequate  consi- 
daratlon.  If  the  physiology  of  foods  proper  is  still  in  an  unsatisfiEustory  i>iei«tio 
qfcate  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  still  more  so  is  the  physiology  of 
■timalants  and  condiments,  or  other  classes  of  dietetic  medicines.  "  The 
^  importance  of  ^cial  portions  of  our  food,*'  says  a  Keviewer  from 
whom  we  have  had  already  occasion  to  quote,  "  cannot  be  estimated 
''wBteLj  by  the  value  of  their  direct  contribution  to  the  system."  their  pUoe  and 

"  The  addition  of  i  pint  of  milk  a-day  to  the  diet^'^"* 

*^  at  Wakefield  gaol,  in  1853,  diminished  the  sick  list  from  23  to  14 
'*  per  cent — an  effect  much  beyond  that  which  could  be  attributed 
^  to  the  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  the  milk."  * 

A  diet  may  be  in  all  respects  in  itself  unexceptionable :  its  quantity,  JjJ'SJtJrtdSa 
quality,  variety,  digestibility — its  mode  of  cookiDgand  serving  may  be"^**<>^**^** 
all  Uiat  could  be  desired,  and  yet  it  may  be  unsuited  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  individual  recipient,  from  circumstances  in,  or  connected  with 
him,  which  have  escaped  our  consideration.  There  are  qualities  or 
conditions  of  the  consumer  that  are  quite  as  important  as  those  of  the 
diat  provided  ;  and  to  these  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  some  measure  of 
att^tion  before  drawing  certain  general  conclusions,  and  thereby 
quitting  the  subject  of  Aaylum  Dietetics.  In  relation  to  the  digestion  of 
the  same  foods,  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  great  differences  between 
men  of  the  same  age  and  class,  living  apparently  under  precisely  similar 
eonditions.  Some  can  be  mainlined  in  health  and  vigour  only  on 
continual  abondanoe  of  substantial  foods  ;  while  others,  under  similar 
dBromaBtanceS)  are  sofficiently  fed  on  lij^t  meagre  diet — ^in  whom  such 

*  Comhill  HhmIo*.  oL  dUt,  pace  283. 
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diet  alone  is  popularly  said  to  ''agree  with  their  constitatioiL* 
Not  only,  however,  do  different  persona  differ  remaibbly ;  but  the 
same  person  differs  as  maoh  from  himself  under  different  drcom- 
stances,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  does  from  others.     So  great  an 
such  differences — so  familiar  and  conspicuous  in  relation  to  diet  tbat 
they  have  become,  ages  ago,  embodied  in  the  proverb—''  Whafc  ii 
"  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."    Hence,  in  relation  to 
diet,  it  becomes  as  necessary  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  consanMr 
^daSintioa'  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^®^«  there  must  be  a  mutual  adaptation.     Individualization 
bB^ie(6tioTtMt-Qf  0ietetic,  18  tiicrefore  quite  as  necessary  as  of  Medicinal,  treatment : 
there  must  be  special  provision,  after  special  study,  for  the  wants  of 
each  individual  case.     This  is  the  only  safe  and  scientific  way  of  ngor 
lating  either  diet  or  medicine, — ^for  to  be  efident  all  such  regulations 
must  be  personal  or  individual     It  follows  from  what  we  have  jnst 
said  that  no  Regulation  Dietaries  can  be  equally  suitable  in  the  ctaeof 
eveiy  individual  in  any  class  or  body  of  men.     Indeed,  in  this  vieir, 
public  diet  tables  are  scientific  absurdities;  and  the  chief  beneft  thej 
confer,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out»  is  the  securing  of  m^cienoj, 
if  not  ^denqy,  by  providing  a  superabundance  of  food, — a  quantity 
and  kind,  to  wit^  theoretically  suitable  for  the  adequate  nutrition  d 
healthy  adults.     If  the  individualization  principle  of  treatment  most 
be  acted  on  in  regulating  the  dietaries  of  the  sane,  it  becomes  infinitely 
more  important  and  necessary  among  the  insane,  in  whom  there  are 
so  many  additional  circumstances  or  causes  interfering  with  the  normil 
physiological    action   of  ordinary  foods, — ^in    whom   the    inceesint 
disturbances  of  nervous  influence,  modifjring  the  function  of  digestion, 
alone  call  for  equally  numerous  modifications  of  diet. 
•  am^Ute ^  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  cause  of  modification  of  diet  in 

j^*|g^  relation  to  the  requirements  or  capacity  of  the  consumer,  in  such  i 

community  as  ours,  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of,  the  nature  and  proportion  of  physical  and  mentdi 
disease  in,  our  population.  Of  persons  apparenU^  in  good  physical 
condition,  whose  appetite  appears  unimpaired  by  confinement^  and  who 
seem  to  eat»  in  proportion  to  their  work  and  exerciser  as  much  ai 
they  would  probably  do  if  sane  and  free,  there  are  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  males,  and  50  of  the  females, — or  55  per  cent,  of  hoth  sexea 
Many  of  these  persons^  however,  are  well  advanced  in  years,  and  their 
appetites  and  requirements  demand  a  proportionably  diminished 
allowance  of  food — our  scales  of  diet  being  all  adapted  for  able-bodied 
atkUis  in  the  vigour  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  about  40  per  cent  of 
juiigrordtoiMethe  males  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  females,  or  45  peroentb  of  both  aezei^ 
rm OMn«i|^^ ^^  mukB  of  depcaved  healih.    They  are  natorattj  of  dsBesle 
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institation  and  slim  buOdy  with  a  languid  ciroalation  and  little 
stivitj  of  vitality ;  or  a  naturally  good  constitution  has  been  under- 
lined by  dyspepsia,  by  age  or  by  the  other  causes  of  impairment 
mnediately  to  be  considered.  About  15  per  cent  of  the  male 
atienta,  and  25  of  the  female,  or  20  per  cent,  of  both  sexes,  are 
ositiTely  infirm.  This  cat^ory  includes  the  bed-ridden,  the  paralytic^ 
be  inmates  of  the  infirmary  wards  or  sick  rooms,  the  feeble  and  help- 
■B  firom  age.  The  tables  appended  to  this  and  previous  reports,  in 
oxuiection  with  the  admissions,  illustrative  of  the  oo -existent  physical 
igWMM^  or  injuries — ^the  vitiated  conditions  of  general  health — of 
flitienta  received,  point  out  the  following  as  among  the  oommonett 
complications  of  insanity  : — 

1.  AniBmia,  chlorosis,  or  other  cachexiae.  iSi'SSSSS 

2.  Emaciation  and  debility,  sometimes  extreme,  produced  by,  orr^|^|^^^y"< 

resulting  from  a.  Prolonged  abstinence  from  food. 

h.  Masturbation,  or  debauchery. 

c.  Intemperance. 

d.  Parturition  and  lactation. 

&  Ptevious  fevers  or  other  exhausting  diseases. 

3.  Pulmonary  affections^  more  especially  bronchitis  and  phthisis. 

4.  Gastric  disorders,  especially  dyspepsia  and  gastritis,  sub-acute 

or  chronic,  with  frequently  chronic  vomiting  and  inanition. 

5.  Cutaneous  affections,  generally  of  a  chronic  and  inveterate 

character,  such  as  psoriasis,  eczema,  and  acnd 

6.  Intestinal  disorders,  especially  constipation  and  diarrhoea. 

7.  Paralysis — simple  and  usually  local — such  as  paraplegia :  or, 

the  special  form  denominated  Qeneral  Paralysis  or  Paresis. 

8.  Heart  affections — ^frmctional  and  organic. 

9.  Rheumatism,  especially  of  a  chronic  kind,  including  rheumatic 

gout. 

10.  Ulcers,  abscesses,  boils,  and  carbuncles. 

1 1.  Wounds  or  injuries — suicidal  or  accidental — ^interfering  with 

exercise  and  occupation,  or  tiireatening  life. 

12.  Catamenial  irregularities  or  uterine  and  vaginal  affections, 

such  as  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  and  men- 
orrhagia. 

13.  Ophthalmia  Tarsi  and  other  indications  of  the   strumous 

diathesis:  while  more  rarely  there  are  such  affections  or 
conditions  as 

14.  Pregnancy,  hernia,  brondiocele,  haemorrhoids,  &o. 

We  may  take  a  different  view  of  the  same  subject^  the  vitiated 
dtality  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  population,  through  the  medium  of 
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illustrations  of  the  classes  of  minor  ailments  to  which  our  residents  are 

subject     The  table  given  in  our  34th  Report  (1861,  page  101  et  leq.) 

refers  to  a  year,  which  was  exceptional  quoad  external  temperature^ 

the  excessive  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  meteorologiesl 

conditions,  as  well  as  the  overcrowding  of  the  inmates  and  other 

im&vourable  sanitary  arrangements.     Though  the  number  of  aflEisctirai 

therein  tabulated  is  certainly  correspondingly  exceptional,  their  knid 

or  type  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  oharaoterises  the 

general  health  of  our  community  during  every  year  and  eiveiy  seuoo, 

though  more  particularly  the  winter  season.     In  the  order  of  their 

Morbidoondi-    general  frequency,  the  minor  ailments  to  which  our  community  is liaUi 
ttoni  of  Health.  ^^^^  y^  ^^^  classified: — 


1.  Boils  and  allied  affisctions,  including  whitlows^  al 

buncles. 

2.  Diarrhoea,  usually  simple. 

3.  Catarrhs  and  allied  pulmonary  affections,  especiallj  bronchitia 

4.  Ulcers,  including  onychia,  ko. 

5.  Cutaneous  eruptions :  psoriasis,  eczema,  impetigo,  rupia. 

6.  Miscellaneous  affections — ^including  erythema  and  erysipelas 

congestive    apoplexy,     purpura,    strumous    corneitis    and 

conjunctivitiB,  cynanche  tonsillaris  and  parotidea^  rheums 

tism,  <fec. 

Additional  data  for  the  formation  of  an  estimate  of  the  stite  d 

our  community  in  r^ard  to  physical  health  may  be  gleaned  frt>m  oar 

remarks  in  a  previous  part  of  this  report  (pp.  9-10)  on  the  mortafilj 

of  the  year,  and  on  the  cases  requiring  the  use  of  special  surreal  appli- 

DerAnffMiMiits  of '^^'^  ^^  ^®  assistance  of  surgical  experts.     Certain  of  the  nSMotm 

^IS^*         prevalent  among  our  residents  are  direct  derangements  of  the  fimetioa 

of  nutrition — specific  disorders,  organic  or  frmctional,  of  the  stomack 

and  intestines.     But  the  tendency  or  result  of  all  classes  of  aOments— 

major  and  minor — ^referred  to  is  to  deteriorate   and  depreii  tbe 

physiological  activity  of  the  general  nervous  system ;  and,  whatem 

does  this  implicates  or  reacts  on  the  important  and  delicate  funcdoa 

DopnMed  nor-   of  digestion  and  assimilation,  as  well  as  on  every  other  fimctite  of 

▼oiu  energjr.      ^^  economy.    The  biological  conditions  produced  by  disease  difir 

materially  from  those,  which  are  the  result  or  expresnon  of  health: 

neither  food  nor  medicine,  it  is  notorious,  act  in  the  same  iray  on  dis  1 

sick  as  on  the  healthy.      Hence  these  biological  conditional  in  rdatioa 

to  diet,  must  become,  with  the  judicious  physician,  the  subject  d 

special  study  in  mmy  individual  oom.    Wi^  so  large  a  propofiion  ef 

infirm  or  debilitated,  diseased,  or  dying  patients,  our  aeiiui  Dietaiiflf   \ 

must  deviate  ]arge^^  from  the  Scales  or  Tables  abeady  glv«%  ud  ivIM 
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I  dtogetlier  adapted  to  the  healthy  and  strong.  Henoe  a  oonsider-sick  DieUri««. 
le  number  of  our  dietaries  are  equiyalent  to  the  ''  Low/'  *'  Rioe," 
d  other  diets  of  the  Edinburgh  Rojal  Infirmary,  whereof  panado,  or 
I  £mnaoea  and  milk  constitute  the  type,  bulk,  or  basis.  While,  in 
.pect  of  solid  nntriment,  there  is  in  such  cases  a  large  subtraction 
oa  the  <][uantities  specified  in  our  Printed  Dietary  Tables,  there  is 
ooDsiderable  and  frequently  an  expensive  addition  in  the  form  of 
eteiio  medieines,  such  as  wines  and  spirits,  porter,  tea,  coffee,  kc. 

Not  kes  important  perhaps  than  the  physical,  is  the  mental,  con- Mental  ehangw 
tilMi  <^  such  a  community  as  ours  in  relation  to  its  food.     Digestiye  Digestion. 
iMilties  probably  as  frequently  arise  from  the  state  of  the  brain  as 
Moa  that  of  the  stomach  or  the  food.    Among  the  healthy  sane,  it  is 

0  fffJw^H^T'  to  require  exposition  or  demonstration  here  how  easilj 
d  materially  digestion  is  affected  or  perverted  by  sim|de  emotional 
itabanoes :  by  mental  exhaustion, — ^business  cares^ — ^family  disquie-  Menui  Anxiety. 
ids%-— by  the  general  mental  condition  implied  by  such  expressive 

ntti  as  "  worry,**  '<  anxiety,"  "  weariness  of  spirit."  How  suddeidy 
id  frequently  do  we  all  see  capricious  appetite,  or  depraved  appetite, 

want  of  appetite  result  from  the  simplest  emotional  causes: 
Mnemeom  indeed  which  are  among  the  most  common  and  striking 
Glaiplea  of  the  "Influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body.**  There 
periiaps  no  single  greater  enemy  to  healthy  digestion  than  Menial 
NflM^,  not  only  on  account  of  the  impairment  of  the  function 
^inasrvvfcion  directly,  and  of  nutrition  indirectly,  thereby  produced, 
it  frtmi  its  importance  as  a  direct  destroyer  or  waster  of  tissue. 
nxfeHKir  Haughton  found  mental  anxiety  more  exhaustive  of  tissue  as 
iB  as  of  physical  energy,  than  either  physical  or  mental  work.  So 
Bitmotiye  indeed  is  its  influence  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  '^  that  most 
fiital  of  all  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable — anxiety  of  mind — a 
tigue  and  unscientific  expression,  which,  however,  denotes  a  most 
raal  disease."*  If  then  it  be  the  case  that,  among  the  sane,  dige8-iQ„ni^iQ 
^  derangement,  and  with  it  an  incapacity  to  assimilate  certain  hinds  Jll^^^*^^^ 
amount  of  food  result  from  mental  causes  or  nervous  influebces  of 
dight  and  transient  kind ;  how  likely  is  it  that  such  derangement 

a   greater  extent — that    digestion   and    assimilation    still  more 
praTod  in  character  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  among 

1  insane,  where  it  may  be  presumed  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
>niTni<m]  equilibrium  of  the  brain  and  general  nervous  system,  the 
^Rological  actidns  or  functions  whereof  are  depressed  or  excited, 

rv«rted  or  ifiierfered  with  in  so  many  forms  and  degrees.     Somep^ooU^iig.^ 
ma  aod  phases  of  insanity  are  intimately  associated  i^ith,  and  may^^°'"^'*  ^ 
to  in  some  oaMs  be  said  to  be  oharaoteKised  by,  peouliari^es  of 


*  "  Natural  Conatanto  of  the  haalthj  Urine  of  Man/'  oL  dtat,  page  34. 


epecies  of  offal,— or  still  worse,  fieces  and  matters  equa 
wlio  "  bolt  "  their  meals,  not  masticating  sufficiently,  oi 
ing  at  all  ;  who  can  supply  no  natural  materials  for  i 
rettson  of  ths  nozioui  habit  of  inceBsant  Bpitti&g :  wh< 
appetital  c&prioes  oonnected  with  delumona,  frequently  i 
posed  poisoning  of  food  or  adnltentioofl  thereof :  who,  fc 
from  penutent  refnnl  of  nourishment,  require  a  nta 
alimentation,  which  admits  of  the  introdaction  into  Uia 
certain  clanee  and  btnoonta  of  food — the  digestion  and 
which  cannot  nsoally  be  secured  hj  the  neoeesaiy  ez( 
onstomary  and  efficient  aids  or  complements  to  digestioi 
oases  it  mnst  be  evident  that  the  diet  proper  for  a  heal 
must  be  nnsuitable  or  improper ;  either  inaofiff  as  it  t 
readily  digestible  nnder  tiie  drouniBtanoes,  or  it  cannot  h 
or  supplied  in  its  ordinary  form,  or  it  is  supplied  in  excess 
or  requirements  of  the  system,  whence  waste  or  diseai 
this  Tiew,  again,  the  food-supply  of  onr  Printed  Die 
toDM.  appear  superabundant  fbr  the  average  wants  of  the  oom 
must  we  forget,  in  oonndering  the  effect  of  mental  disa 
and  digestion,  the  infloenoe  of  that  department  of  thi 
insanity  which  oonnslx  in  ooofinemenL  In  the  paiaUei 
nets,  Dt  Edward  Smith  found  that  the  power  of  sHsimils 
by  confinement ;  and  this,  if  eqnally  correct  in  rc^^ard  i 
of  asylums,  wonld  imply  Uie  expediency  of  ipeoiaUy 
dietaries  of  the  latter  to  their  diminished  assimilatiTe  a 
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pur :  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  substituted  for  it.     Without  it 
ere  is  not  tiie  same  healthy  removal,  and  reoonstruction  or  replaoe- 
mt^  of  tissue.     So  essential  is  it  to  digestion  and  thereby  to  nutri- 
«i  and  to  health,  that  we  r^ard  it  as  an  essential  complement  to,  if 
t  an  integral  part  of,  diet ;  and  as  such,  we  prescribe  and  enforce  it 
Ite  as  systematically  as  we  do  medicine.     In  such  an  Institution  '^^SHHaHv^ot 
is,  exercise  constitutes  a  most  important  feature  of  treatment — our^^Apmen. 
forts  being  generally  quite  as  much  directed  to  the  restoration  of  a 
vrmal  digestion  as  to  the  treatment  of  mere  mental  phenomena,  so 
dquently  springing  from,  or  inseparably  connected  with,  a  diseased 
nervation  and  nutrition.       The  active  industrial  occupations  of  a 
rtain  proportion  of  our  community  may  be  held  as  implying  or^j^jj^^''^ 
Tolving  a  sufficiency  of  muscular  exercise :  and  doubtless,  in  most 
they  do  so.     But  even  in  these  cases  we  secure  an  additional 


nount  and  form  of  muscular  exertion  bv  walks,  sames — such  as>pooUtedwitik 

OoonjMitioii  or 

loi-ball  and  cricket — and  other  forms  of  pure  exercise,  or  of  exercise  Beenatuiii. 

■oeiated  with  recreation.     About  45  per  cent,  of  the  male  patients, 

id  70  of  the  females,  or  about  57  per  cent  of  both  sexes,  who  do  not 

igage  in  occupations  involving  physical  exertion,  or  who  do  not 

nliilly  occupy  themselves  at  all,  are  yet  made  to  take  a  sufficiency  of 

psn-air  exercise,  in  the  form  mainly  of  walks  in  the  grounds  or  beyond 

lem^-or  of  games  and  recreations — such  exercise  or  recreations  neoes- 

krily  varying  both  in  degree  and  nature  with  the  condition — physical 

id  mental — of  the  individual.     A  small  per  centage  of  patients  obsti-  DiiBc  nitiM  in 

itely  and  absolutely  refuse  open-air  exercise  of  any  kind,  and  its  com-Exereia«. 

ikton  might  lead  to  consequences,  to  themselves  and  others^  of  a  very 

rious  kind.     In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  are  great  difficulties 

(imected  with  the  compulsion  or  enforcement  of  exercise,  just  as 

ippens  in  the  parallel  cases  of  food  and  medicine.   But  these  difficulties 

e  in  all,  save  a  fraction  of  cases,  ultimately  satis&ctorily  overcome  ; 

d  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  patients  exercise  is  secured,  sufficient  in 

nd  and  amount  for  the  requirements  of  the  ^tem  qyyoad  the  diges- 

>n  of  Foods.     In  about  10  per  cent,  of  both  sexes,  the  form  orMnMoiarhTiMr- 

aractfflr  of  the  mental  disease  secures  or  implies  not  only  a  sufficiency,  tax  •  <JhLLitj. 

it  a  superabundance,   of  muscular  action,  an  exooes  creative  of 

Jiftustion,  sometimes  of  an  extreme  and  fatal  kind,  requiring  as 

dolously  to  be  checked,  as  in  other  cases,  muscular  action  must 

)  encouraged.      Such  cases  are  usually  found  in  various  forms  of 

siless  Mania. 

Not  less  important^  in  its  relation  to  digestion,  than  exerdse  isOc«Dp«ii<miii 
\e  nature  and  amount  of  occupation,— especially  such  as  belongs  to  *oIM^ 

le  category  of  physical  labour  in  the  open-air.     Such  labour  involves 
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HoMmUror      the  musenlar  action  requisite  for  the  dae  aSration  of  the  blood:  tk 
Laboar.  proper  oxldation  of  carboniferous  foods;   the  heaU^y  removal  aii 

replacement  by  nitrogenous  nutriment  of  tissue-waste.  It  aopplM^ 
moreover,  a  healthy  mental  stimulus,  which  reacts  most  favourahlj  mk 
ihe  general  physical  condition,  and  thereby  on  all  the  functions  <rftb 
economy.  Great  physical  exertion  or  labour  is  a  large  oonaomer  if 
Oizygen,  a  large  destroyer  of  tissue,  and  it  demands  in  consequenoii 
liberal  supjdy  of  carbonifbrous  and  nitrogenous  foods: — to  whatosM 
Mental  Labour,  in  comparison  with  the  requirements  of  the  inactive  or  idle  may  h 
seen  oa  reference  to  Br  Letheby*s  Table  in  the  Appendix.  MenM 
work,  however,  produces  the 'same  expenditure  of  force  and  subotaafli 
as  severe  bodily  labour;  and  it  therefore  calls  for  a  oorrespondii^ 
large  supply  of  food  to  replace  the  great  waste  invidved.  Bat  than  a 
wanting  the  same  healthy  and  rapid  reconstruction,  after  remcFral^  d 
tissue,  which  muscular  exercise  or  action  alone  can  give  liae  to;  ill 
imless  such  exercise  be  added  in  some  form  to  an  adequate  exMt 
digestion  and  nutrition  wiU  infallibly  suffer.  Indeed,  in  the  m^ori^ 
of  cases,  from  inattention  to  this  circumstance, — to  the  neoessituill 
the  system  for  muscular  action, — digestion  and  nutrition  do  9a!Ekttti 
suffer  materially, — ^too  frequently  irremediably — in  the  mere  hnik 
ComparatiTe  worker.  The  amount  of  bodily  or  mental  work  is  measurable  byih 
nnd^rMuo^  daily  waste  of  tissue  in  the  economy;  and  this  daily  waste  hjfc 
and  Mental  quantity  of  urea  excreted  per  vetiecua.  Estimating  by  thia  ibmdi 
their  relative  influence  as  factors  of  tissue-waste,  Professor  HaugUn 
found  that,  while  ordinary  mechanical  or  muscular  labour  prodaoi 
per  day  an  excretion  of  136*5  grains  of  urea;  mental  work,  in  ihsini 
of  5  hours*  study,  gives  rise  to  217*0  grains;  and  in  the  forasf  S 
hours'  ordinary  office  or  routine  work  to  221*7  grains.  Th«»  isdM 
a  waste  of  tissue  generated  by  mental  work  superior  in  degpat  Sff 
amount  to  that  produced  by  the  same  duration  or  eqnivakvl  ^ 
mechanical  or  muscular  work;  and  the  inequality  is  infinitely  giiWtor 
when  mental  work  becomes  more  intense,  or  when,  above  all,  OMMklt 
"worry''  or  anxiety  is  super-added.  Hence  it  ha|^ns  that^  mi 
in  this  way,  the  clerk  at  his  desk,  or  the  student  in  his 
ti«aof  Fo(%«re^  loayy  within  an  equal  space  of  time,  do  quite  as  much  worl 
%!^wOTk^r  ^  much  force  and  waste  as  much  substance  as  the  Crimean  navfy  n 
^^iS-!  ^^^'  *^«  Yorkshire  labourer.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  position  ef  thsflil 
class  of  workers  is  vpry  different  from  that  of  the  others  in  rekftisB  ^ 
the  amount  and  quality  of  their  foods, — the  normality  of  their  d^ 
tion  and  nutrition.  The  muscular  exercise  in  the  one  series  of  cMi 
and  its  absence  in  the  other;  the  muscular  expenditure  or  iooi  in  Al 
one,    tibe  nervous  waste  in  the  other — make  the  diflerenoe  a  moi 
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nal  one.   GiveD,  let  us  Ba^pp<me,  the  same  tissne-wasie  by.  mnsonlar 
qr  mental  work  and  an  equal  need  of  reoonstruetion  or  replaoe- 
hj  autritious  foods;  the  quality  and  amount  of  food  in  the  case 
imeehanioal  labenrer  must  differ  materially  from  what  it  will  be 
B  oase  of  the  brain*worker.     In  the  latter  the  food,  even  if  of 
;  amount  as  to  its  proportion  of  solid  nutrimettt,  must  be  of 
Kit  quality,  as  to  digestibility:   his  digestiye  and  asidmilative 
m  «re  feeble-^his  whole  vitality  comparatiydy  depressed  and 
ii.     Hence  while  the  brawny  son  of  toil,— *the  field  labourer, 
wmnow  the  bulk  of  his'  life  actively  emjdoyed  in  the  open-air, :  and 
I  fjiiysical  exluuistion  is   followed   by  sound  and  .restorative 
9^->-»oaai    digest    with  ease,    and    maintain   life  and  health  in 
hifg^iest  vigour  on  snoh  foods  as  pease  and  oat-meal,  cheese,  .&t 
•and  vegetaUes:    the  oare-wom  student,  whose  exercises  are 
ij  at  all  of  a  physioal  or  muscular  character,  and  are  maiAly 
pd  within  the  four  walls  of  his  ^'sanctum**  or  library,  whose  ner- 
ealiaustion  is  generative  of  a  nervous  irritaJbilify  and  ezciteBkent, 
Dftive  of  sound  sleep,  can  only  digest— and  that  probably  with 
lily— HBuch  Kmple  foods  as  milk,  eggs,  lean  meat,  and  the  farinaoea. 
liiB'iias  an  mtimate  bearing  on  'diet  and  digestion  among  the 
e;  for  while  oomparatively  few  of  tiiem  are  in  the  position  of  the 
labourer,  as  above  sketched,  too  many  are  in  the  position  of  the 
i-pfireBaed  student — ^their  nervous  system  shattered  or:debiHtated 
ioatal  anxieties  or  emotions,  or  by  the  thousand  so-called  moral 
ibysLcal  causes  of  insanity  to  be  found  tabulated  or  set'  forth  in 
Bporta  of  all  our  puUio  lunatic  asylums.     Applying  these  remarks 
T  own  community,  it  is  obvious  that  our  dietaries  or  diets — with 
wt  to  the  healthy  nutrition,  to  the  physiological  requirements,  of 
idxvidual,  should  vary—^both  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
composing  ihem— with  ihe  nature  and  amount  of  his  occupation, 
th  the  extent  to  which  his   w<Nrk,  his  recreations,  his  exercise 
ike  of  a  muscidar  or  mental  character — ^with  the  healthy  or  Different  Undi 
rmal  tone  of  his  innervation.     The  healthy  male  .adult,  originally  br  differeol 
Id  labourer, — who  spends  from  6  to  10  hours  a-day  in  garden  pi^uoitL' 
liiog;    the  sturdy  Irish  girl,  originally  a  potatorgatherer,  who 
is  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  time  over  the  laundry- tub;  the 
able  maniac,  whose  supe.  abundant  muscular  and  nervous  activity 
lireoted  upon  the  routine,  but  pretty  severe,  operation  of  pumping 
r;  the  healthy  monomaniac,  who,  in  the  form  of  pacing  or  walking 
nfleiaihe.  airingH)ourt%  vemodahs  or  grounds,  expends  an  amount 
nacular  activity  equiid  to  4hat  implied  in  at  least  20  miles  per 
»f  pedflstiriani wn  --*must  evidently  be  very  difSarently  treated,  as 


ntanUc,  who  disdains  manual  labour  as  infinitely  degi 
a  life  of  inglorioa-i  ease  and  sloth.  Id  this  aspect,  aga 
tionof  treatment  becomes  essential  j  the  peculiarities  o 
muat  be  studied, — his  requiremenla  prescribed  for, — v 
p»Sooitad»-  *"  ^°°^  "'  medicine,  exerciBe  or  ocoupatioo.  About 
Miiij  oBpiojaL  ^10  jotio  PfttieatB,  and  20  of  the  fem&le,  or  27  per  on 
ue  11SIUU7  (^  habitnallj  engaged  in  active  indnsb 
These  oompriae  smoDg  the  mnlea  the  ont-door  laboai 
Knd  gronnd^^-of  the  &nn-fard  and  ftTkB,—aa  1* 
oonfined  opentiooB  of  pumping  w&ter,  or  galleiy-ol 
■jatematic  indnstries  of  the  workihop.  Among  1 
include  laundi;,  kitchen,  gallei?,  and  worluhop  operat 
nre  mainly  of  an  in-door  character.  But  manj  of  the 
ing  to  this  categtay — indnstrudly  onplt^ed — are  so  1 
extent;  the  extent  or  amount,  as  well  as  the  nature, 
tions  being  altogether  determined  by  their  physi 
oonaideTable  number  are  np  in  years  and  feeble  in  ena 
Voftuitaun^blefiw  mild  forms  of  simple  or  routine  mechanical  d 
QfcBrmUnTrMt-^  ^^  }iaYO  already  explained,  it  ia  no  object  of  on 
largest  possible  per  centage  of  labouring  Patients, — ^the 
ment  of  industrial  oconpation,  sare  insofar  as  this  may 
Qzpresaion  of  the  pbysioal  vigoar  of  our  oommunity 
■oribed  simply  as  an  int^jial  part  <a  feature  of  tivatmi 
it  is  oonsidered  oonduiSTe  towards  restoration  to  mei 
BMhotuT         health.     In  about  10  per  oent.  of  the  males  aad  S5 


^^  bowlfl^  a  ooiudderable  amount  of  pleasant  mnBoolar  exercise  is  inyolyed.  Proportion  dt 
*"  Aboat  30  per  cent,  of  either  sex  are  altogether  and  persistently  idle   * 
^  apathetio — so  &x  as  concerns  any  species  of  regular  and  useful 
^**?npation. 

Due  cognizance  must  also  be  taken  of  individual  icUosTncrasieSyj^^^^^^^^^^ 
.  *th  those  which  are  healthy  or  physiological,  innate  or  congenital, '•i*'««*oi>* 
K^VftrmaneDt  and  persistent,  and  those  which  are  morbid  and  acquired, 
'**»«iment  and  accidental  That  natural  and  congenital  idiosyncrasies 
^  'Ba.%«i.|ij]j.  affect  diet  and  digestion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  very 
rMXLilt^].  fiict  of  the  production  of  Urticaria,  or  still  more  serious  or 
^*'*'*€ri:'«eable  results,  by  the  ingestion  by  particular  persons  of  parti- 
riU^^  foods  and  fruit&  In  such  a  case  pre-eminently  ^*  What  is  one 
f '^^^'^  meat  is  another  man*s  poison;"  for  an  article  of  diet,  such  as 
If  *^^^^-quality  flour,  which  is  most  nutritious  and  most  wholesome  in 
^7^^^  and  which  is  palatable  to,  and  easily  digested  by,  the  great  bulk  of 
^  ~^'^^ow  countrymen,  may  act  as  a  poison  on  the  imfortunate  indi- 
^1^^^  ^^^  ^  ^®  subject  of  this  peculiar  predisposition  or  idiosyncrasy. 
*^***«l^  are  diflerences  in  the  quality  and  character  of  the  nervous 3«rf«*y of 


^i  ^-iv^nisation,  that  determine  those  susceptibilities  to  certain  classes  ofOfs*niwifftn. 
,M  ^^thy  or  diseased  action,  which  characterise  individualsy  and  which 

3   7^  be  said  indeed  to  distinguish  every  individual  from  every  other 
^^viduaL     The  nervous  sensibility  or  irritability,  using  these  terms 
JK-   1^  *  physiological  sense,  differs  as  greatly  in  different  classes  of  men  as 
^     ^^twesa  different  Ixreeds  of  the  lower  animals;  and  a  full  consideration 
^     ^f  these  differences  in  the  latter — ^where  they  have  become  the  subject 
^  direct  experiment — ^might  lead  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
Viose  in  man.     Professor  Claude  Bernard  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most 
Eminent  living  experimental  Physiologists,  in  his  excellent  Lectures 
,      <te    ^Idiosyncrasies  in  Animals^***   remarks  as  the  result  of  longidionrnonMiM 
t^baervation  that,  while  the  higher  breeds  of  dogs  are  endowed  with  such  m«ia  «■  most 
Extreme  sensitiveness  and  such  an  amount  of  nervous  irritability,  luL 
fusing  all  these  terms  in  a  strictly  physiological  seDse),  or  are  charao- 
^^eriaed  by  what  in  a  similar  sense  may  be  denominated  "  nervousness" 
.  ^%o  Boch  extent,  that  the  slightest  operation  induces  fever  and  materially 
r '  ^terferes  with  every  function  of  the  economy,  beginning  with  digestion 

^ad  nutrition: — the  lower  breeds  are  characterised  by  such  a  decree i>ifl!n«noM  in 

•  NerTont  orgsn 

^>f  bodily  endurance  and  hardihood,  by  so  much  greater  obtuseness  of  mUod  oroiiaM 
function,  by  so  much  less  exquisite  a  nervous  sensibility,  that  the  sameiion  of  Braed  i 
^^perations  elicit  scarcely  any  pain;  ''the  animal  hardly  attempts  to 
«<  move  and  scarcely  seems  to  suffer :  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired 
^     ^and  the  secanetions  normal;    in  short,  the  various  functions  of 
"^     ^  the   economy  jmraue    their   natural    courae."  t      Equally    great 

•  "Modkal  Tim«  and  OuoHa^"  Fobnuiy  4, 1860,  pt^f  109. 

t  iMd  iMifo  no. 
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Dof  MuLHoiM.  are  tbeie  differenoes,  as  tha  direct  eflBbot  of  breeding,  ia  ^  km 

*^  An  irritable,  eensitiye^  and  highly  organiaed  nerronB  system  ii,  in&o^ 

« the  essential  dififerenoe,  which  separates  the  Raoe-horse  from  one  i 

"  these  diminutive  ha]f-wild  ponies,  which  hillj  countries  so  abiDd- 

nwUoiiTTiinn  "  w^*^7  produoe."     Now  the  results  of  civilisation  in  man  are 

QrmtioD  ^        ^  those  of  breeding  in  animals  ;  and  we  may  {voperly  oompsre,  < 

CiTiUaation.       olsaB—qtUHid  the  quality  or  charaoter  of  their  innervation — the 

ranks  of  society  in  this  country,  more  especially  the  brsuHWOii^j 
with  the  higher  breeds  of  such  animals  as  the  dog  and  horse ;  lad  < 
lower  ranks,  the  muscla-workers,  with  the  lower  breeds.  We 
characterised  at  the  present  day — as  the  result  of  our  oiviliwtiaD,  tki 
artificialities  and  abnormalities  of  our  lives — by  a  pievaleot  irritiibi^ 
TooI^^taMU^^  of  constitution,  depending  on  the  quality  of  our  nervous  oigiDimtifl^ 
to»u«oo  to  which,  as  it  affecto  diet,  renders  iieoe88ary-*p«iking  geaenllr  «J 
alluding  especially  to  the  brain-working  classes — a  amaller  amoonfca 
solid  nutriment  and  a  proportionably  large  oonsompt  of  purs  ftoir 
lants  or  of  fluids  of  the  class  of  Dietetic  medioinea.  Thjwam 
abundantly  recognise  this  peouliarily  of  oonstitation  in  the  aUtff 
**  type  of  disease,'*  in  its  more  asthenic  or  typhoid  oharactfli^  in  ii 
little  tolerance  o^  or  requirement  for,  ''heroic  practioe'*  suAi 
depletion  and  the  administration  of  powerful  antiphlogistifli  id 
depressants;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  neoeasi^  for  gtimnliiii 
tonics,  and  nutrienta 

Under  certain  droumstanoes,  appetite,  oraving^  desire^  nU* 
liJhM  a  Onide  liking  for  particular  kinds  of  food  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Food.*'^"'^  ^    of  a  healthy  want,  and  assuch  they  shoidd  become  valuable  goidaii 
the  adaptation  of  diet  to  the  individuaL     Dislikes  for  food  in  genfi^ 
or  for  particular  kinds  thereof,  frequently,  as  in  the  oaae  of  the  s^ 
indicate  defective  digestive  and  assimilative  power  or  capaoi^;  sndii 
such  oircumstanoes  the  only  procedure  that  is  judicioiifl,  or  pe^ 
that  is  admissible,  is  to  Substitute  smaller  quantitieB  of  food  d  tli 
Dlllike  or  Dia-    most  easily  digestible  kinds,  and  to  render  them  as  pdatt**^  i4 
of  iiefecu^  d^  savoury  as  possibla     Dr  Edward  Smith  makes  the  following  9ffM 
gwt  TeoaiNuiity.  ]^|Qm^|^g^  m^  ^^  result  of  a  long  series  of  elaborate  experisMDls  eft  4 

Physiology  of  Foods — ^the  most  complete  of  their  kind  reoeB^f  a^N 
or  published.  "Ij^  my  inquiries  I  found  that^  with  a  dioraliBhlDr' 
'^article  of  food,  l^re  was  less  influence  from  it  than  under  ifdS0l 

«  circumstances. It  is,  therefore^  qnootioaaMe  k^ 

''far  it  is  proper  to  induce  a  person  to  take  that  whidi  he 
"  An  important  meaning  is  shown  to  exist  in  that,  irhkhia • 
"regarded  as  irrational  or  oaprioioas.*'    ....     And  the  Ooi>^ 
reviewer,  following  the  same  iLae  of  ai;gamflnt^<4)nviSBi^  ^WhtMmwd 
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IB,  at  once,  most  needed  by  us,  and  best  digested.  .  .  . 
**  The  sick  man*8  longings  are  tiie  phjsidan'a  sign  poetB."  .... 
lliat  therefore  would  appear  to  be  ''The  best  diet,  which  gives  the 
''most  genuine  and  permanent  satisfaction.*'*  There  are,  again, no^iym 
eertsin  other  appetites  and  longings,  relishes  and  likings  of  a  decidedlj  '^pp^^- 
morbid  character  and  origin,  which  demand  a  Tery  different  treatment. 
In  erery  asylum  there  are  many  patients,  whose  appetite  is  inordinate 
or  depraved,  or  both;  they  derour  greedily,  whenever  opportunity 
ooems,  the  most  indigestible  and  filthy  substances — including  grass, 
fisoe^  and  other  garbage — thereby  destrojdng  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  vitiating  the  whole  process  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  male  Patients  in  this  Institution,  and  7  per 
oent.  of  the  females,  or  8  per  cent,  of  both  sexes  exhibit  appetites 
either  simply  inordinate,  or  depraved  and  capricious,  or  both;  such 
morbid  appetites  being  charactenstio  features  or  concomitants  of  the 
forms  or  phases  of  mental  disease  of  which  they  are  the  subjects. 

All  the  foregoing  Dietetic  considerations,  statistics  and  calculations  Priudpie  of  i 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  every  stage  of  this  inquiry  has  equally  in  Diet^io 
brought  us, — ^that  Dietetic  treatment,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  mdividuoL         ^ ' 
Science  and  experience  alike  prove  this,  and  show  that  no  Regulation 
Dietaty,  table  or  scale,  however  complete  and  satisfactoiy  in  itself, 
however  ikilfully  drawn  up,  can  be  equally  adapted  to  <mII  the  indi- 
▼iduals  of  any  body,  class,  or  community,  who  necessarily  differ  in 
respect  of  constitution  and  idiosyncrasy,  health  and  disease,  occupation 
and  exerdse.     Hence,  while  it  is  perhaps  necessary  or  expedient  thattween  Basnia 
a  Public  Ho^tal — such  as  this — should  possess  some  full  Standard  nd  aeiiiai  m 
Scale  for  all  classes  of  its  inmates,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to"*""^^ 


regulate  the  consumpt  of  each  individual  by  any  such  arbitrary  stan- 
dard. Variation  is  necessary,  infinite  in  proportion  to  the  infinite 
variety  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  individual  patients.  To  what 
extent^  or  in  what  form,  such  variations  occur  in  the  practical  dieting 
of  the  inmates  of  this  Institution  our  printed  Diet  Tables  do  not  at„  ^  ^ 

'^  Variatiotui  of 

all,  and  indeed  cannot,  show    Nor  is  it  possible  fully  to  exhibit  them  Diet  with 
■Kve  by  such  illustrations  as  the  aggregate  cost  of  extra  diet  for  a  indiTidiui. 
particular  class  of  Patients — ^for  instance  that  of  paupers.     A  large 
inoportion  of  this  class  of  inmates, — in  virtse,  or  by  reason,  of  their 
physical  or  mental  condition, — their  idiosyncrasies, — their  age, — have 
a  diet  quite  as  good, — in  every  sense  at  least  in  which  it  can  properly 
be  considered  good, — as  that  of  the  highest  classes  of  Patients.     This 
ean  only  be  secured  at  comparative  expense:  inasmuch  as  the  wines 
and  spirits,  porter  and  ales,  tea  and  coffee,  eggs,  arrow  root,  sago,  tapioca.  Dietetic 
Indian  eom,  and  other  so-called  and  considaed  luxuries,  which  arePaaimn. 


•  « 
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freely  supplied,  are  greatly  more  costly  than  the  oat-meal,  which 
oonstitates  the  basis  or  type  of  the  diet  of  the  ordinary  panper.  The 
liberal  views  and  instructions  of  the  Directors  have,  however, 
invariably  enabled  us  to  bring  Dietetic  treatment,  in  common  with  every 
other  class  or  kind  of  treatment,  to  bear  firstly  and  mainly  upon  the 
^^JJJJJ^JJ*JJ^  physical  and  mental  improvement  of  the  individual  Patient — and  to 
oosi:  regard  the  pecuniary  relation  of  such  measures  or  treatment  as  <£ 

secondary  consequence.      An  improvement, — considered   in   certain 
aspects,  this  special  adaptation  and  alteration  of  diet  is  not  so  in  certain 
others.       In  point  of  mere  costliness  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
superiority;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  as  to  its  superiority  in  point 
of  suitability  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual     But,  in  respect  of 
n^^m^ooB  *^®  mere  quantity  or  quality  of  solid  nutriment,  such  a  change  cannot 
or  NuSSvencSi.  ^  regarded  as  an  improvement,  few  of  the  substances  above  mentioned 
coming  within  the  category  of  Foods  proper  at  all — and  there  being 
no  comparison  in  point  of  nutritive  power  per  86  between  stimulants 
and  starches  on  the  one  hand,  and  meat,  vegetables,  and  the  fimnaoeons 
and  leguminous  flours  on  the  other.     We  believe  that,   in   public 
institutions  of  the  hospital  class,  there  is  a  greater  danger  or  risk  of 
OMr^Mding.      mischief  from  over  than  from  under-feeding — more  especially  perhaps 
from  an  excessive  consumpt  of  nitrogenous  nutriment — of  animal  food 
— ^in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  system,  as  these  are  determined 
by  occupation,  exercise,  and  the  other  modifying  causes  already  so 
fully  considered. 

As  a  Kesum6,   we  may  concisely  set  forth  our  conclusions— 
Ooneni  piojDod- Firstly,  as  to  Public  Dietaries  in  general;  and,  Secondly,  as  to  those 
a^dDieUriai.     of  this  Institution  in  particular — in  the  following  propositions  or 
paragraphs: — 

I.  In  regard  to  Public  Dietaries  in  general : 

1.  The  cardinal  qualities  of  a  Diet,  which  constitate  its 

nutritiveness  or  fitness  are  its 

a.  Quantity,  especially  in  relation  to  the  total  amount 

of  solid  nutriment :  and  the  relative  proportioDB 

of  the  nitrogenous,  carboniferous,  and  minflnl 

constituents  thereo£ 
6.  Quality,  in  reference  to  digestibility,  indodingthe 

modifications  produced  by  cookery. 
e.  Variety,  combinations  and  intermiztares:  Yum- 

tions  with  season,  &o, 
(L  Accessories,  in  the  form  of  neuiotio  beverages^  and 

condiments. 

2.  The  qualities  in  the  Consumer  or  recipient^  modifyii^ike 
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physiological  reqairements  of  his  syBtem,  and  affeoting 
his  digestive  and  assimilative  capacity,  are  his 

a.  Occupation,  especially  in  relation  to  the  amount 

of  mechanical  labour. 
6.  Exercise,  especially  as  regards  open-air  muscular 
action. 

c.  Condition  as  to  health,  both  of  1.  Body,  and 

2.  Mind. 

d.  Idiosyncrasies — natural  or  morbid,  congenital  or 

acquired. 

3.  A  uniform  plan  of  Tabulation  of  Public  Dietaries  is  desir- 

able :  and  this  can  probably  be  best  accomplished  by 
exhibiting  the  gross  amount  of  food  consumed  per 
person,  along  with  the  equivalent  in  nitrogenous  and 
carboniferous  nutriment,  calculating  the  latter  according 
to  some  fixed  standard  or  scale. 

4.  For  the  average  adult  population  of  this  country,  a  Diet, 

which  includes  a  daily  allowance  per  person,  of  from 
3^  to  5  oz.  nitrogerwus ;  and  from  10  to  20  carbonifer- 
otu  nutriment,  (the  latter  comprising  a  due  proportion 
of  salts  J,  may  be  considered  sufficient  as  to  quantity. 

5.  Scientifically  regarded,   no   "  Kegulation "  allowance  of 

food,  no  quantitative  rule  or  Scale,  no  uniform  Dietary, 
however  excellent  in  itself,  can  be  considered  equally 
suitable  for  a  mixed  body  of  persons  difiering  in  occu- 
pation, exercise,  constitution,  and  idiosyncrasy. 

6.  Science  and  experience  alike  point  to  the  necessity  for  a 

practical  recognition,  in  Dietetic,  as  well  as  in  medicinal, 
treatment,  of  the  principle  of  IndividualiscUion. 

7.  Generally  speaking,  the  Diet  of  the  well-fed  of  the  lower 

orders  is  superior,  in  nutritive  value,  though  noi  neces- 
sarily in  Jitneea,  to  that  of  the  higher  classes:  whose 
food  differs  chiefly  in  its  greater  variety, — the  greater 
diversity  of  form  given  to  it  by  cookery :  its  superior 
costliness;  and  in  the  auhstUtUion  qf  Dietetic  medicines 
for  Foods^oper, 

8.  Great  improvement  is  possible  and  desirable  in  the  present 

mode  of  Cooking  or  preparing  Foods:  whereby  both  a 
greater  amount  of  nutriment  may  be  obtained  from  a 
given  quantity  of  material,  and  the  same  food  rendered 
more  savoury  and  digestible. 
IL  In  regpurd  to  the  Dietaries  of  this  Institution  in  particular— 
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9.  A  fidr  ftyarage  diet  for  the  Inatoe^  imder  Hoepital  treat- 
meiit,  embraoes  a  daily  allowanoe  per  person  of  4  ok. 
nilrog0iMU§j  and  13  oz.  oairlHmifiroue  natriment^  (in- 
duding  8(UU) :  while  one  yielding  an  allowance  of  />  oz. 
of  the  one^  and  20  oz.  of  the  other  is  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  most  ample,  but  as  in  excess  of  the  physio- 
logical x^sqnirements,  or  the  digestive  capacity,  of  the 
majority  of  patients. 

10.  The  main  advantage  of  Dietaries  of  sach  amplitude  is 

the  securing  efficiency ^  hjf  exoeUy  of  Food. 

1 1.  In  respect  of  the  quantity  of  solid  nutriment^  the  Dietaries 

of  this  Institution  are  not  only  in  excess  of  the  physio- 
logical requirements  of  the  average  of  the  patients,  but 
they  are  superior  to  the  majority  of  Public  Dietaries^ 
including  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

12.  The  best  typical  Dietary,  qwmd  the  proportion  of  solid 

nutriment^  simplicily  and  economy,  is  that  of  the 
Pcmp&r, 
18.  The  Dietaries  of  the  higher  classes  of  patients  are  suso^ 
tible  of  improvement^  by  approximating  them  to  those 
of  the  pauper,  gwMd  the  diaraoter  and  amount  of  solid— 
especially  nitrogenous— 'nutriment :  by  the  substitutioii 
of  a  greater  variety  of  foods  of  the  same  class  for  those 
presently  in  use:  and  by  improved  modes  of  Cooking. 
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I.— GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR  186203. 


MftkM. 

Femalei. 

Total 

PatienU  admitted  from  1827  to  1862, 

Malet.  Fenudta.  Total. 

Of  these         Recovered,                 ..    240        341        581 

,,    were  Removed  improved. ...      89         79        168 

M        „           „        unimproved,    104         87        191 

Died,           ...               ...     151          95        246 

669 
584 

695 
602 

1364 

• 

1186 

Patients  remainiog  on  9tb  Jane  1862, 

„        admitted  during  the  year  from    Jane  1862    to 
Jane  1863, 

Total  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  during  1862-3,... 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Of  these          Recovered,                ...        7           8          15 

„    were  RemoTed  improved, ...        6         #3           9 

„        ,,           „    -    unimproved,        3           3           6 

„          Died,           ...               ...        6           9         15 

85 
24 

93 
23 

178 

47 

109 

22 

87 

116 

23 
93 

225 
45 

Patients  remaining  on  8th  June  1863, 

180 

Mean  daily  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  daring  1 

862-3-177  900 

II.— ADMISSIONS  DURING  1862-3. 


m^m. 

Tn^ 

TMd. 

47 

I,— Age. 

24 

23 

Between  10  and  16  yeftrs, 

1 

0 

1 

II       XO    II    ^w      II              ...                  ...                  ••• 

2 

2 

4 

f  1          ^M      II      Ov        II                                ..«                         ...                         ••* 

6 

4 

9 

II         JHI     II     sir        II                 ...                                                 •«. 

6 

4 

10 

II         xU     II     Ov        II                              ..•                       ...                       ... 

5 

6 

11 

II           Ov      II      Uv          II                    •..                            ..•                            ••• 

2 

5 

7 

II           UU      II       |v         II                                    .••                            ..•                            ... 

2 

2 

4 

II            Iv      II      OU         II                    .«•                                                            ... 

1 

0 

1 

2.— Condition  <u  to  Marriagt, 

AftrrieQi        ••               •••               •-•               •••               ••• 

11 

6 

17 

SiDslei                    ..»               •>•               ...               •'. 

VV  1€I0W0U|        ...                       .•«                       •.*                       •'•                       ••• 

18 

14 

27 

0 

3 

3 

3.— Form  of  Insanity, 

^ 

MMiU:acatei 

5 

5 

10 

CbroDiOi 

4 

1 

5 

EroiomaDiai 

0 

1 

1 

Melancboliai 

4 

9 

13 

MoDomAoifti 

11 

7 

18 

^—Co-txistent  Physical  DiMeases  or  D^ects. 

• 

AnapatAted  atiHi 

1 

0 

1 

A  menorrboBAi 

0 

3 

3 

Caoeeroai  Umbilical  imnoari 

0 

1 

1 

Debilitj  from  abstineDee, 

1 

0 

1 

11         oibercauMSi 

2 

5 

7 

DepresrioD  of  Cranium  from  old  woandi 

0 

1 

1 

Diilocation  [partial]  of  AstragaloSi 

1 

0 

1 

Heart  diaeasOi 

0 

2 

3 

x^  wDO|                     •••                          •••                          •••                          •••                          •■• 

18 

9 

27 

Snieidal  wound  of  loalpi 

1 

0 

1 

„                ibroati 

0 

2 

2 

6.—J)ur<Uion  of  Insanity  prior  to  A  dmission. 

Under       1  weeki                    ...               ...               ...           f 

1 

1 

2 

Between    1  week  and    1  roontb,     ...               ...                 *< 

8 

8 

16 

II        1       and       6  mootbii            ...               ...           ( 

10 

8 

18 

II             O              II            La           II              ...                        ... 

1 

0 

1 

II         1         II          itf  yearSy                 ...                ... 

1 

4 

3 

4 

II            A             II              0       II               ...                      ...                      ... 

1 

3 

3 

II          0           II          lU      II 

0 

1 

1 

II       10         II        20     „ 

2 

0 

2 

f^,— Number  ofpi'eviotu  attacks,  t 

^^Uva                 •••                                           «•«                                           •••                                           ••■                                          ••• 

2 

4 

6 

JL  »W  wj                                        •«•                                           •••                                           •••                                           •••                                           ••• 

1 

1 

2 

JbJlvWy              •••                                           «••                                           •••                                           •••                                          •■■ 

0 

1 

1 

i9vvwAWlj                      •■•                                    •«•                                    ••                                       •••                                    ••• 

1 

0 

1 

7. --Interval  iince  Icat  atteick. 

18  tDoothSy              •••               ...               ...               ... 

1 

1 

2 

^  ^OmI  By                  •.-                                  •■•                                  ...                                                                         •■• 

0 

2 

2 

*            yy...                                  ...                                  ...                                  •■■                                  ■•« 

2 

0 

2 

7 

•              yy                            •«•                                    •«•                                    «>•                                    ■•.                                    ••• 

1 

1 

2 

O                 fy         .*•                                                    ..a                                                    •••                                                    •«•                                                    ... 

0 

1 

1 

Av            yy                           .*•                                    .••                                    •.■                                    ■■•                                    ■«. 

0 

1 

1 

^.—SuicidaX  and  Homicidal  PropensUies.  t 

Homieidal, 

2 

I 

3 

Soioidai« 

Homicidal  and  Baicidali 

4 

8 

12 

1 

0 

1 

*  76.60  per  cent,  of  wbole  Admiwiona  under  6  montba. 
t  In  SI*27  per  cent,  of  wbole  Admierioot. 
\  In  84' 04  pet  oent.  of  wbole  Admiaiona, 


III.— RECOVERIES  DURING  18e2-a 


20  jMbn  or  under. 

Between  20  »nd  80  je«i«, 

M      30   ,,    40  „ 

If        «*'    II     ou  ff 

I.      60    „    60  „ 

„      60   „    70  „ 

M      70   „    80  „ 


l.—Age, 


Married, 

Sin^e^ 

Widowed, 


2,'-CondUion  eu  to  Marriage, 


3. — Form  of  Imanitp, 


Mania :  Mate, 
t,     ohroDic, 
Melaneholia, ... 
MoDomaoia, 

i.—Dwatum  of  InsanUf  prior  to  Admission, 
One  weelE  or  under, 
Between  1  weels  and    1  month, 

„      1       and       3monthii, 

If        3  •«         A« 


i« 


II 


5.^Duration  of  treatment  tn  Asy(/um, 
Tbre^  months  or  BDder, 
Between  3  and   6  months, 

X    ,,      it  veare,  ...  ••« 

2ft 
wr  19  "  19  ***  ***  *** 

II        ■"*      91       '■^         II  ••• 


II 
II 


IfalM. 


1 
I 

0 
2 
1 
I 
1 


4 
3 
0 


2 
0 
2 
3 


1 
3 
1 
2 


1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 


FtniAlM. 


8 


0 
0 
3 
1 

4 
0 
0 


2 

4 
2 


3 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 
2 
3 


1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 


The  BecoveriM  oonititate 
38'83  per  eent.  of  the  Diieharges  [tnelfiding  Deathi.] 
«0*00      „  „  „  [«Bdading       „     ] 

31*91      „  „     Admiaiions. 

8'43      „  „     Mean  daily  nnmber  of  Patienii  onder  treatment. 

6*66      „  „     Total  number  under  treatment  daring  the  jear. 


TotaL 

15 

1 
1 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 


6 
7 
2 


5 
2 

4 
4 


2 
5 
3 
5 


2 
2 

4 
5 
1 
1 
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HI 
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1 
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6 

1 

s 

ii 

II 
11 

s 

1 

s 
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1 

. 

ii 

P 
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III 

1 

ijif 

Mill! 

if 
14 

1 
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& 

m 

ttlfi 

Si? 

pr 

Pit 

fill 

i 
1 

ill'   " 

if  1  i, 

SI  11   '3l 

lilt 

ill 
ifl 

m  III 

i; 

11 

|1 

1 

1 

"^iwy 

1 

1 

1 

■mBitwv 

II 

1 

1 

II 

II 

ill 

ii 

•<B%*Ctt*«J» 

3t 

K 

3 

s 

3i 

ti^ 

* 
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\  v.— SHEWING  THB  MINOR  OR  NON-FATAL  AFPBCTIOHS 
OR  DISBASES  PREVALENT  DURINO  mo-S. 


ISSa.                              1883. 

1 

JfumhrrOffrtqutncs  o/mdt  qffertiom  •  vr 

dunua  durioo  "1' Hoi'h,  of               1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

J 

1 

1 

J 

1 

s 

1 

3 

1 

I 

< 

1 

'<^ 

B 

^ 

n 

Abi««,             

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

s 

3 

I 

"" 

I 

~ 

17  1 

Apoplaiy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

DOngMtiTS,          ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I 

tl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

CUrrb, 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

s 

CUt1cI<^  frutnre  of, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ConjuDCtiTitii,... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*' 

Cruinm,  fnetnnoF, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

toaiiUaris. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

a 

1 

9 

3 

1 

0 

» 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ErrripslM,        

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ErjUi™*.                

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EeMm.,           

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

1 

It 

eiBmo.rhoidir.iterdiill. 

[intcrnilt       ... 

D 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

BertiU  Idoub^ii^iDklV^udblei 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0 

1 

0    0 

e,rpe.Ui.li. 

Manonhigi*,   ... 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

Otilia  [«leri..ll 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pt^li'."''"' 

I 

0 

2 

D 

I 

0 

0 

0 

PhWrit'i..  ■"■    ...     "■    ...    ■"■     .. 

0 
0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

I 

PoiBiiiDg  bj  LibnrDDm  B«rk, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pHnuii,  ... 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 
0 

aibi.  frMtorsof, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

SjrnOTitil,           

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

TDmoDrDtShonlder, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

tllotr,  limpU. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Woond  [8«lp]  o(  Hud, 

° 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

*  Thii  do«t  not  nMHMrilr  iodinU  tb«  nnmbn  of  Pikienli  aflMad :  Idmbo^ 
u  tb»  lamt  P.liMt  n»j  b«,  and  oeoHiDnallr  bu  bem,  the  loltjact,  at  diffnMt 
IB  tima,  o/  difftmu  affaetiana. 


VI.-.INDU8TRIAL  OPERATIONS. 

L-SHEWING  THE  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS 

EMPLOYED  DURING  1862-3. 


DKFARTMXNT8  OF  LABOTTS. 


l.—Oardener'a  Department, 

a.  Garden  work  proper — 

Digging  and  trenching ;  praning  and  hedging ;  planting^ 
and  dreasiog ;   gratn  enitiog ;   greenhouse  and  potting-  > 
house  work,  &o.,  ...  ...  ...  ; 

6.  Farm  work — 

Pigs  and  piggeriea. 
Cows  and  byrea, 
Straw  carrying,  ko,, 

c.  Pamp  woik, 

d.  A  saisting  masons  in  building  operations— 

Taking  down  walls ;  wheeling  rabbish ;  digging  founda 
tions;  laying  out  terraooi,  &c., 

e.  Miseellaneoos — 

Cutting  down  timber ;  splitting  6rewood,  kc., 


MaIm. 


} 


30 


2. — Artizan  Dtpariment, 


a.  Carpenter  work, 
6.  Tailoring, 
e,  Shoemalang, 

d.  Painting  and  whitewashing, 

e.  Baaket  making, 

/•  Mat  and  mattreai  making,  ... 


3. — Milliner's  Department, 

a.  Plain  work — 

Stocking  making  and  mending;    drest,  shirt,  and  cap  ) 
making;  qnil^  braces,  and  slipper  making,  ko,,      ...  { 

b.  Fancy  work — 

Embroidery;  crotchet,  &c., 

^•—Laundry  Department, 
Washing;  ironing;  mangling;  f or oace  attendance,  ko,, 


15 

1 

1 

6 

10 

15 

6 


10 

2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 


30 


Under  oooks, 


5. — Kitchen  Department, 


6,'-Eou8e  Department, 
Assistants  to  hoosemaids, 

7. — OdUery  Department, 
Cleaning  rooms  and  galleries;   cleaning  table  furnishings,' 
cutlery,  ko,',  bed  making;   coal  carrying;    fire  tending; 
window  cleaning,  ko,. 


lishings,*! 
Ending;  \ 
...  J 


B,^Mi»cellaneou8  Department, 
Furnace  assiBtanoe, 
Coir  picking  and  hair  teasing;  pillow  and  mattress  stuffing, 

CtnJ^f       •••  •••  ■••  •••  ••• 


} 


15 

1 
5 


PemalM. 


25 
5 

15 

2 

2 

10 


ToUL 


} 


30 


15 

1 

1 

6 

10 

15 

6 


10 


2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 


30 


30 

15 
2 
2 

25 


1 
10 


The  foregoing  indicate  the  principal  kinds  or  departments  of  industrial  opera- 
tions engaged  in.  Hot,  though,  in  certain  oases,  there  is  a  special  separation  or 
diTision  of  labour,  different  individual  or  classes  of  Patients  workmg  only  in 
special  de^partments;  more  commonly  the  same  patient,  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  conditions  of  his  own  mental  and  physical  health,  engages  in 
two  or  more  of  the  operations  classified  under  the  different  departments  afore- 
said* 

ATerage  total  number  of  Patients  employed  in  all  departments  of  industrial 
labour, — Males,  40;  Females,  60~total,  100:  or  in  other  words  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  maJes,  66  per  cent,  of  the  females,  and  571  P^r  <>*d^«  o^  ^^  sexes — 
caloulating  on  the  average  numbers  resident. 


10 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT— {OcnrrnnjBD]. 

2.— SHEWING  THE  VALUE  OF  WORK  DONE  DURING  1862. 


DKPARTKKMTS  OF  LABOUR. 

▼alu6  of 
▲rUoies  Miid«. 

Valae  of 
Material  Ueed. 

of  lAboar. 

l.—Oardener'$  Department, 
0.  Gardeo, ... 
6.  Pump*, 
c.  Farm  yard, 

2.  -^MiUiner^t  DepartiMrU. 
a.  Millinery,  &o., 

3»—Artizan  Department, 

a.  Sbo«niaker, 

b.  Tailor, 

c.  Carpenter, 

d.  Blackamitb  aod  Plaiuber, 

e.  Glacier, 

/.  Maeon,    ... 

^—Mucdlanecma  Department. 
a.  Painter,  ho 

Total, 

£         8.      O. 

491     15     4 

85      3    7 

66    18    1 

23      2    9 

3    12    9 

9    14    6 

113      7  10 

£         8.     D. 

385      4    2 

47    11    9 
43      5    6 
10    11  10 
—    13    3 
4      2- 

14    10    3 

£      a    n. 

i  102      7    6 
88    15   0 
20     8   6 

211    11    0 
106    11    2 

37    11  10 
23    12   7 
12    10  11 
2    19   6 
6    12   6 
—    15   6 

98    17   7 

793    14  10 

606    18    9 

600     2    7 

TABLES  RELATING  TO  DIETARIES. 
I.— WEEKLY  SCALE  OF  DIET  FOR  A  MALE  WORKING  PAUPER. 


1.— Batcher  Meat^  t  (1)— 


a.      TRoast  or  boiled, 

b,^  In  Soup  or  Brotb  (occaaionally  aleo  on  Wed- 
g        neodays  in  Winter), 

e,'s     In  Meat  and  Potato  Pie  (baked), 

dri  ^  In  lien  of  Frail  Pie  on  Wedneklaya  in  Win- 
En        ter  (mottly  baked), 

e.  In  lien  of  Fiab  ;  occasionally  on  Ftidaya 
^    (mostly  baked),     ... 


*  Dodnotion  (2)  for  bone,  ftit,  and  ref ose,  about  35  per 
cent*,  or 

jn  W V w,  ...  ...  •••  ... 

t  Includee  freeb  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Pork,  of  beet 
quality. 
2.— Fiab— (3Hwbite  (including  Haddock,  Cod,  Flounder, 
Herring),  and  Salt  Fisb  (Cod  and  Ling)— to  dinner. 


I 

d 


4 
1 

1 

I 


I 


Weight  in  ox. 
Aroirdnpoia 


8 
I 


Q 


8 
*7* 


8 


I 


24 

18 
7 


67 
20 


37 


8 


§11 


4 
4 


1.  About  one-fifth  of  the  Butcher  Meat  consumed  in  the  InatituUon  is  piekled 
or  Milted;  the  pickling  materials  being  generally  Salt  or  Niire,  and  ooeaaioiiaUty,  i& 
addition.  Sugar  a&d  ^iees  (the  latter  especially  in  the  case  of  Tongues). 

2.  The  deduction  in  this  and  all  other  Dietary  Tables  of  this  InetitotioB  for 
Bone,  Suet  and  refuse  is  «eolasiTe  of  bcf  6jf  cookinff,  which  neeemrlly  varin 
grsally,  and  cannot  therefore  be  so  precisely  estimated. 

3.  About  oo«-eighth  of  the  Fiah  consumed  in  the  ImtitutioQ  k  aalted  cr 


TABLES  RELATING  TO  DIETARIES— [Oontinukd].  11 

I.— WEEKLY  SCALE  OF  DIET  FOB  A  MALE  WOBKING  PAUPEB. 


1 

Weight  in  os. 

Q 

AToirdapoia 

8 

III 

^ 

S^ 

5,1  g 

*^  8  S 

\0 

a^l 

3^3 

3. — BreAd— white — beat    qoalitj    wheat    (ooonsioDallj 

brown  or  oarrant  Bread,  &o.) — 

a.  To  Breakfaat, 

7 

4 

28 

•  •  • 

b,  tf  Lnnoh,      ... 

6 

4 

24 

... 

c,  „  DioDor, 

7 

if 

82 

... 

d,  „             OooaeioDally  on  Wedoeedayaio  Winter, 

1 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

2 

e.   ,,  oQppor,     ...               ...               ...               ... 

3 

8 

24 
110 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

C-Oatmeal— beat  Sooteh— 

a.  Id  Porridge,  to  Breakfast, 

7 

4 

28 

•  •  • 

h.        ,.                „  Sapper, 

4 

4 

16 

•  •• 

c.  Id  Meal  Pnddiug  od  Sandajs  ocoaaionally — to 

dioner. 

1 

•  •  • 

•  «• 

60}' 

6i 

•  •• 

6. — Wheaten  Flour— beat  American— 

a.  In  Froit  and  Meat  Pie  (cnut  or^ 

b.  ,,'^urrant  Padding  or  Dumpling,  p°  I>innw. 

2 

2 

4 

•  •• 

oocaiionally,                         ...      ) 
6.- Barley— Peari-beet  Scotch— 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

9 

6 

•  •• 

a.  In  Broth — To  dioner  (ocoaaionally  alio  on  Wed- 

neadaya  in  Winter), 

3 

u 

3i 

•  •  • 

7.— PoUtoee*- beat  Scotch— 

a.                     /With  Meat, 

4 

14 

66 

•  •• 

*•  T«  rk{n«<..  J  ^°  Meat  and  Potato  Pie, 

c.  ^**^"*°*'-10ocai.ionally   on    Wedneadaya    io 

1 

12 

12 

•  •  • 

I     Winter, 

1 

•  •  • 

76 

8 

•  •• 

*  Other  Vegetablea  (aa  immediately  undermentioned) 
oooaniunally  aubatituted  when  Potatoes  are  bad  or 

scarce. 

8.— Miaoellaneona  Vegetabteo— (including  Carrot,  Tur- 

nip, Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Greens  (Kail).  Bma- 
aei»  Sprouta,  Leeks  and  Onions,  Parsley,  Beans, 

Green  Peas)— 

a. 

'  In  Brotb  or  Soup  (mixed  Vegetablea) 
— ocoaaionally,  alao,  on  Wednes- 

days in  Winter, 

4 

^i 

18 

•  •• 

*•  ToDinuer.' 

With  Meat,  (Greens,  &c.),    ... 

In  Oatmeal  Pudding  (Oniooa  only) 

3 

8 

■  ■  ■ 

— on  Sundays,  occa»ionally. 

1 

i 

•  •  ■ 

i 

d. 

In  Meat  Pie— Beef,  Mutton,  or  Pork 

,    — (Onions  only), 

1 

i 

i_ 

••• 

m 

■  ■  ■ 

9.— Fruit,  miscellaneous— (including  Bhubarb.  Apples, 

Pears,    Currants,    Gooseberriea,     Strawberriea, 

Baapberries,  Black  berriea), 

a.  C  r In  Fruit  Pie,...                   ..A      :^  o„^„„ 
e,  *2     Li  Dumplinga—aa  Jam  or  Jelly — ^in  Winter. 

1 

16 

16 

•  •• 

3 

5 

#•• 

16 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

eS  C 

32 

•  •• 

12  TABLES  RELATING  TO  DIETABIES— [OoKTunTSD]. 

I.— WEEKLY  SCALE  OF  DIET  FOE  A  MALE  WORKING  PAUPEE. 


I 


1 

Weight  in  os. 

Aroirdapois 

S 

».^8 

1S8 

s 

i^ 

IsS 

§|s 

• 

o 

IS 

< 

all 

-Is 

10. — Peas— dry— split— best  Scotch — 

a.  To  Dinuer — in  Pea  Soup, 

1 

n 

n 

.•• 

11.  — Rice— beat  Patna— (whole  llioe  only)  — 

a.  To  Dinner— in  Rice  Padding, 

1 

H 

H 

•  •• 

12.— Sugar— best  Brown- 

a.                     rin  Rice  Podding, 

1 

i 

i 

«•• 

b.  To  Dinner.  <  In  Fruit  Pie— in  Summer,  occasion* 

I     ally, 

1 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

c.   „  Sapper— in  Tea,  Coffee,  or  Coooa, 

3 

1 

^i 

•  •« 

d.  „   Breakfast— in  Coffee, 

7 

34 

•  •• 

8i 

1 
...    1 

13.— Batter— best  Salt— Scotch— 

a.  To  Breakfast,  )  with  Bread— generally  in  addition 
6.   „  Supper,      )     to  Porridge, 

7 

t 

1 

•  • 

3 

14 

•  •• 

24 

•  ■  ■ 

U.— Suet,  Fat  or  Lard— 

a.                     fin  Broth  or  Soap— (Dripping,  Mar- 

row,  &c.)— occasionally,  also,  on 

Wednesdays,  in  Winter,  ... 

4 

i 

0 

..• 

6. 

„  Fruit  Pio— (Lard  or  "i 

To  Dinner.  •{         Dripping),       ...       ^Pastry. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

c. 

„  Meat  Pie-(Lard),     ) 

1 

I 

•  •* 

d. 

„  Meal  Padding,  CurrantDumpliog 
or   Pies    (Suet)— on    Saodays 

occasionally, 

1 

n 

•  •  • 

6 

n 

• 

16.— Milk— best  sweet— ep.  gr.  1030-6  - 
a.  To  Breakfast,  with  Porridge,  ... 

•%• 

7 

10 

70 

••• 

6.   „  Sapper,(                ,,  ... 

c.  „        „       \  with  Tea,  Coffee  or  Cocoa,  ... 

4 

10 

40 

■•  • 

3 

3i 

10 

•  •  • 

d.  „  Dinner- in  Rioe  Padding— occasionally. 

1 

13 

... 

13 

133 

« •  • 

16.  —Cheese— best  Oooda — 

a.  To  Lnnoh  at  11  a. H.— with  Bread, 

6 

1 

6 

•  •• 

17. — Beer— best  Scotch— 

a.  To  Lunch, 

6 

10 

60 

•  •• 

6.  ,,  Dinner  (in  liea  of  Soap),     ... 

4 

10 

40 
100*" 

■ 

An  equal  amoant  of  Porter  sobstitated  in  special  oasea. 

T^ffimB 

Drma. 

18.— Tea,  Coffee  or  Cocoa, 

a.  To  Breakfast— Coffee,      ... 

x/riLu* 

7 
1 

1 

16 

•  •• 

I       „                  ...               ... 

6.  „   Sapper— <  Tea, 

2 

2! 

•  •• 

•  •• 

(Cocoa, 

1 

7} 

71 

•  •  • 

80s 

rBreakfast,  8  A.M. 
The  Meal  hour$  for  all  classes  of  Patients  are— <  Dinner,      1  P.H. 

iTea,  6    „ 

There  is  no  separate  Lnnch  nor  Supper  save  in  speoial  cases. 
$tr  The  quantities  giren  in  this  and  the  other  Dietary  Tables  of  this  lasiitalioK 
are  those  of  raw  or  imoooked  food. 


TABLES  BBLATING  TO  DIETABIBS— [Comtinctd].  ] 

IL— WISKLT  BOALB  OF  DIET  FOB  A  HALE  PATIENT  OF  THE 
INTBBHEDIATB  CLASS. 


*  DtdnoUim  for  bant,  f>t,  and  nfnit,  aboDt  36  pt 


^i 


t  Jnalndfli  freib  BooT.  kCatWo,  Pork.  Lanb,  uid 
Vuil     u  well  lu  Bmod— 4ll  of  b«t  qomlif 
a.— Babbit!  <arier  deduclion  ol  about  20  par  orot. 


n  f  i.  or  .t 


ToDi 
— Kah-wbitt  (i 

WbiliUE,  Flounder,  Hsrriog)- 
a.  Id  lisa  of  Me.t--tx>ca>ioo>U)' 
fiib  are  plenliful, 

— Br»ad— wh  ito— betlqnality  vhM 
SoUa,  Biuuiti.  kn.i— 


Dod.-J 


B.— Oatmwl— bwt  Bontob— 

To  Bnakfait  or  Tsa-ai  Cakoi, 
6.— WlMAtoi  Floor— bsit  AmariaiB— 

a.  (In  Fniit  aad  Uatt  Pi«  (arait  ^a 


— Barlej— Pearl— bftsl  Sooleb— 

To  Dinner— ID  Brotb, 
— Potalom  *-Wt  Sogteli— 

ToDioDor,      .. 
*  Otbsr  VegDtablet  {ai  ImmedinWtT  niidi-rnientinDoi)) 

oseasinaailr  labalitnted  vh«n  Potetoei  srs  bad 

S.— HiwMllBDeuiia  Vegetabtci— (inaludine  Carrot,  Tnr- 
nip,  Cabbage,  Orasni,  Broiaeli  Sprouta.  Caali- 
flower,  PttU,  BaaoK,  OiiiaD*  and  LHki,  Paf.1sy, 


J- 


Witb  Haal^ii  Si 


'■^  Do. 

(,    wban 


1.  Jfut  PlcoondataofOoi.  Ifaat,  2  oa.  Floor,  1  oi.  Lnd,  t«T  pcnoo. 

3,  IrM  SUie  oeotuta  at  S  ot,  Haat  and  &  ok.  TotAtow,  OiADna,ha.,v«i\*o«m^ 

X  Zi^M{>r^Ctiai«rfjr«dfiUieb^iofmo«b%iaUaM&&aa.9, 


U  TABLES  RELATING  TO  DIETAIUSBH!<>>irTDn»]. 

n.— WEBKLT  3CALB  OF  DIET  FOR  A  MALB  PATIBNT  OF  TH£ 

INTEBMEDIATB  CLASS. 


10.— Frait,      misMlUoeons  (4)  —  (inolodiog     Rhubarb, 

Applet,  PearB,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Rasp- 

berries.  Blackberries,  Flams,  Corranta,  (5)  Raiein^ 

Cherries,  &c.)— 

a.  /lo  Pie,  (6)  Tart,  or  Dampliojj;, 

6.  I    -  ..        -  — 


To  Dinner, 


€, 


/'Id  Fie,  (6)  Tart,  or  Dampliojj:,      ... 

inner  <    ^•»    *°  ^**'*  **'  ^^^  ^^  otb«r  Pud- 
inn    ,\     ding,  oooasionalljr, 

vAa  Dessert— in  Summer, 


d,  „  Tea — as  Jam  or  Jelly — in  Winter, 


11.— Peas— dry—split — best  Scotch — 
a.  fTo  Pea  Soup, 

6.  To  Dinner.  <  In  lieo  of  Barley  in  Broth-occasion- 

^       Wily  J  •••  •••  ••• 


12. — Rice — belt  Patna— (including  Ground  Rice,  Sago, 
&c.)— 
a.  /"In  Sonp, 

6.  To  Dinner.  <  In  Rice  or  other  Pudding  (7)— (or  as 
{     "Rioeand  Milk"  (8)  occasionally). 


13.— Sugar— best  Brown— 


igar— I 
ToBi 


a.  To  Breakfast,  with  Coffee, 

0.   ,1    1  ea,  , ,     X  ea,  ...  ... 

^'        iitttnA*    5  I"  Fruit  Pie  or  Poddings, 

d,  "  ^-'inner.  ^         jy^   oocasionaUy  in  Summer, 


U.— Butter— Salt  and  Fresh— best  Scotch— 
a.  To  Breakfast, 
".   ,,   xoa,  ...  .1. 

c.   „  Dinner— in  Pie  omst,  and  Sauoe, 


15.— Suet,  Fat,  Lard,  &c. — 

a.  /In  Broth  or  Sonp — (Dripping,  Mar- 

^   To  Dinner. 

c. 


••,    XJBSU,   SMI. — 

/In  Broth  or  J 

Pinner. -^  In  Dumplings  or  Puddings— (Suet), 
v.In  Fruitand  M( 


[eat  Pie  orust — (Lard), 


16.— MUk— best  sweet— sp.  gr.  1090-ft  - 


It— sp.  gr. 
a.  To  Breakfast,  with  Coffee, 
o.  ,,    xea,  ,,     xea, ...  ...  ... 

c.  ,,  r  „     Rioe  or  other  Pudding, 

d.  ..   Dinner.  <  Do.      in  lieu  of  Tart— 

occasionally. 


'•{ 


I 


o 


Weight  in  oc. 
AToirdupdi 


6 
6 
1 


3 
2 


1 


V 
¥ 


il 


3 

3 

10 

10 


It 


l|l 

•^  a  R 


37 
2 


1 


2i 

8 
7 


19^ 

3j 

3 

Ij 


l\ 


I 
2 


21 
14 
10 


66 


6 
34 


2 


10 


4.  /VtttC  />t<mp2tn^  consists  of  5  oz.  Apples,  Gooseberries,  ko,,  3|  m.  Floor,  li 
OS.  Sugar,  1  os.  Lard,  per  person. 

6.  CurrmU  Dumplmg  oonsists  of  4  oz.  Flour,  3  oz,  Suet^  2  oz.  Oanuila»  1  os. 
Sugar,  per  person. 

6,  FSruU  Fie  oonsiste  of  4  os.  Fruit,  1)  os.  Flour,  1}  oa.  Bogur,  1  os.  Lvd,  p«r 
person. 

7.  JUa  P^idding  ocmii^  oi  l^  os,  Baas^  14  os«  Sug^,  and  8  os.  rnXXk.  per 

pSfSOO. 

a  JS^a«MlifafceoiMlrtaotd<»s.mM,\<»>%<iitBix«Vlktuu^)IS2ia^V>t^ 


TABLES  RELATING  TO  DIETARIES— [Oontikuxd]. 

XL— WEEKLY  SCALE  OF  DTRT  FOR  A  MALB  PATIENT  OF  THE 

INTEKMBDIATE  CLASS. 


15 


1 

9' 

m 

J' 

Q 

■ 

o 

1 

7 

7 
7 

Weight  io  OS. 
Avoirdapoia. 

1' 

1 

15 

Drm«. 

7 

Regular 

Weeklj 

Allowance. 

Additional 
A  oooaaional 
Allowance. 

17. — Cheese  -beat  Gouda — 

To  Dianer->oii  Saodaye, ... 
18.— Beor— beat  Scotch— 

To  Dinner, 

19.— Tea ,•  or  C«»ffee,* 

a.  To  Breakfast— Coffee.      ... 

0.      ff      Xcw~~'X0ny                     ...                               ••.                               ••. 

1 

105 
Oi.  Dr. 

•  •• 

3    1 

1    8i 

4    9| 

*  12  drachmn  C'xroa  may  he  sahstitateil  at  moroing  and  evening  meals,  or 
both ;  and  Tea  or  Cuffee  luay  be  sobstitated  for  the  other  at  either  meal. 

III.— WEEKLY  SCALE  OF  DIRT  FOR  A  MALE  PATIENT  OF  THE 

HIGHER  CLASS. 


1 

Weight  in  os. 

> 

A\ 

roirdupoia 

8 

^     8 

lis 

i 

9S^ 

1^1 

0  r  a 

'S 

H  1 » 

i 

< 

*    •< 

yl 

1.— Botcher  Heat*  t— 

a.  w  r  R«>aat,  boiled,  baked,  or  stewed  (Irish  Bt6w,(l) 

V»    ••       1              Ctf^mjf              ••■                                       •■•                                       •••                                       ••• 

4 

10 

40 

••  • 

c-^i                       Do.               occasionally, 

1 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

d.^  1  In  Meat  Pie,  (2) 

1 

8 

8 

•  •  • 

«.gH  I, In  Soap  or  Broth, 

7 

2 

14 

•  aa 

To  Breakfast  (generally  cold  Meat,  Ham,  ToDgoe; 

or  Ham  aod  Eggs,  &o.), 

2 

3 

6 

72" 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

*  Ded action  for  bone,  fat,  and  refuse,  aboat  36  per 

ceot.,  or 

•  •  • 

aee 

25 

aa* 

^1  PvVf                             •••                                 •••                                 ••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

47 

see 

+  locladea  fr«?i«h  Beef,  Mntton,  Pork,  Lsrob,  Veal; 

aa  well  as  Ham  and  B»o<>n,  all  of  hedt  quality. 

2  — Ponltry    aii'l     Game— (includiiig     Fowls,     Ducks, 

Pigfooa,  Rabbits  &o.)— after  ded action  of  about 

20  per  cent,  for  bone,  &c.) — 

«•  T^  rk:«»^.  i  In  '•«"  "f  Butcher  Meat, 

b.  ^**  ^'°°®'-  i             Do.                       oecasioDally, 

1 
I 

10 
6 

10 

•  •• 

"15 

•  •e 

5 

•  •• 

3.— Fixh- (incladine  Haddock,  Cod,  Floander,  Whiting, 

S^de,  Ling,  Herring,  Salmon,  Truat ;    and  Shell 

Fish- Crab.  &c.)— 

a*  rp   T\:  ..^.  I  lu  lico  of  Batcher  Meat, 

6.  ^°  ^•°°®'- 1             Do.                     occasionally. 

1 
1 

8 

4 

8 

•  •  • 

e*e 

4 

e,  „  Breakfast,          Do.  ... 

3 

6 

18 

aaa 

i 

so" 

•  •e 

1.  Jri$k  SUw  oonaisti  of  6  01.  Meat,  6  01.  Potatoes  aod  Ooions,  &o.,  par  peraoo. 

2.  J/m<  i^       „  5  01.    „    13  01.  Floar,  2  01.  Lard, 


»$ 


16  TABLES  AELATING  TO  DIETABI&S-[CoHninnD]. 

U.— WEEKLY  SCALE  OF  DIET  FOB  A  MALE  PATIENT  OF  THE 

HIGHER  CLASS. 


4. — Bre»d— white — ^beai   wbaftteo — (inoladiDg   Sconei, 
Bolls,  BiMuito,  Cakea»  &o.)— 
a.  To  Breakfast, 

Om   yy    xea,***  •■•  <■•  ••• 

«•   »t   Tkiinik*    i  ^i**>  Meet, 

d.  „  ^^*^»-  t  In  lieu  of  Potatoes  -oocasioiuJly, 


5. -Oatmeal — best  Scotch — 

As  Cakes  or  Padding— to  Dinner,  Breakfast,  or 

xea^     •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Do.  oooasionallj, 


6.— Wheaten  Flour— best  American— 

a.  f  In  Meat  or  Fruit  Pie,  or  Tart  erusts, 

&.  To  Dinner,  ^  „  Saet  or  Fruit  Dumpling— oooa* 

V        sionally, 
c.  ,.  Tea,         „  Sweet  Cake  (Tea  bread)         do., 


7.— Barley— Pearl— best  Scotch- 

To  Dinner— in  Broth, 
8.— Potatoes — best  Sootch — 

To  Dinner, 
9. — Miscellaneoas  Vegetables — (inoluding  those  used  in 

the  Pauper  and  Intermediate  Dietaries :— and  in 

addition  Beet  Boot,   Lettuoe,  Badish,  Sedkale, 

Asparagus,  Celery,  &c.) — 

t:  To  »»»«•  { wi^JISUt:::-  ^.a,  ie.. ...    - 


10. — Fruit,  (1)  miscellaneous- (inoluding  that  used  in  the 
Pauper  and  Intermediate  Dietaries : — and  in  addi- 
tioo,  especially  in  Winter, — as  Dessert, — Oranges, 
Figs,  Prones,  Bsisins,  Almonds,  &c.)— 

"•  To  Dinner  i  !»  Tarts,  (2)  Damplings,(3)or Puddings 

6.  (  As  Dessert, 

c.  „  Tea— as  Jams  or  Jelliee— ooeasionally. 


11.— Peas— dry— split— best  Scotch— 
a.  ^In  Pea  Soup, 

6. 


I 


o 


7 
7 
7 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


3 

7 


To  Dinner 


e. 


^In  Pea  Soup, 
,  )  „  lieu  of  Barley  in  Broth — oooa- 
*]        sionally, 

V  ft  Pease  Pudding,  do.. 


12.— Bioe— best  Pat na— (including  Ground  Bice,  Sago^ 
Tapioca,  Indian  Com,  Oswego  Corn,   Maiaena, 

&c.)- 

**•  »p«  T\:«nA«i  /  ^D  Soap,  ...  ,,, 

J  10  l^inner.  ^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  Puddings, 


7 
7 


3 

4 
3 


I 
1 


1 
3 


Weifhtinoa. 
AToUdapois. 


< 


8 
8 
2 

4 


2 
2 


2 
3 


1 
U 


2 

4 


4 
3 
2 


2 

2 

1 


1 


[I 


66 
66 
14 


130 


s  8 

HI 


4 
6 


11 

3 

98 


14 
28 


42 


12 

12 


30 
2 


1 


iL 


2 
3 


6 


2 
II 


1.  I^ntU  Pit  oonsisti  of  6  os.  Fruit,  2  oz.  Flour,  1)  os.  Lard,  1|  oi.  Sugar,  p«r 


2.  7*ayi 


1  oa.  Jam,   2  os. 


1     01. 


3.  /Viilt  Z>vmpltn^  »»    4  oi.  Fruit,  3  oi.    „       1^  oi. 


lioi. 


t» 


•I 


TABLBS  RELATING  TO  DIETARIES— {OoNTnnrsD]. 


17 


m.— WBEKLT  SOALB  OF  DIET  FOB  A  MALE  PATIENT  OF  THE 

HIGHER  CLASS. 

• 

M 

1 
1 

• 

1 

7 
7 
3 
4 

7 
7 

6 

7 

1 
4 

7 
7 
6 

1 
6 

3 
1 
3 

7 

7 
7 

Weight  in  oz. 
AToirdnpois 

Allowance 

4^1 

!.■! 

8 

7 
6 
2 

23 

3A 
3} 

2 

9 

1* 

4 

21 
21 
30 

i    Additional 
i    :    :    :            j  ft  oocaBional 
1   Allowance. 

13.— Sugar— {iDdndiDK  best   Brown,    Cmabed,    White 
a.  To  Breakfast, 

V«      yy       XwAp                       •••                                 •••                                 •••                                 ••• 

<?•        nf^n^r     i  In  F">i*  JPi«»  Tmrts,  Ac,  ... 

<L  '*  ^»nD®'-    \  „  Eice,  Suet,  or  other  PoddiDgs. 

14.— Batter— Fresh  and  Salt— best  Sootch— 
a.  To  Breakfast, 

"•       yy        XOWy                                                 •••                                       •••                                       ••• 

c.   „  Dinner— in    Pastry,  Oakes,  Fish  and  other 
Sances,  &c., 

16.— Snet,  Fat,  Lard,  &o.— 

a.                     ('Id  Sonp— (Dripping,  Biarrow,  &c.), 
&  To  Dinner. •{  „  Snet  Paddings, 
c.                     (  „  Pastry,  Tarts,  ke,, 

16.— Milk— best  sweet— sp.  gr.  1030-6 :  and  Cream— 

a,  To  Breakfast, 

e,  „   Dinner— with  Puddings  or  Fruit, 
17. — Cheese— best  Oouda,  Oloueester,  Cheshire,  ko, — 

18.-Egg^ 

b,  „  Tea— in  Cake,  &c. — ooeadonally, 

c,  „  Dinner— in  Paddings, 

19.— Beer— best  Scotch— 
To  Dinner, 

20.— Tea  or  Cofiee  *— 

a.  To  Breakfast— Coffee, 

Vm   ,,    xea^^'^xea,                   ...                i..                ... 

2 

i 
1 

2* 

1 

3 
3 
6 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

16 

Drxna. 

•  •  • 

72 
1 

•  •• 

"e 

7 
6 
6 

14 

106 
Oz. 

?i 

5i 

••• 

8 

4 

*  12  drachms  Cocoa  may  be  sabstituted  at  momiog  or  eTcning  meals  or  at 
both ;  and  Coffee  or  Tea  may  be  sabstitnted  for  the  other  at  either  meal. 


18  TABLES  EELATING  TO  DIETARIES— [OosfTorun]. 

lY.— WEEKLY  SOALB  OF  DIET  FOB  A  IIALB  ATTBirDANT. 


1 

Weight  fai  OB. 

Avoizdapois 

I' 

III 

IN 

1.  —Butcher  Meftt  •  t— 

a.                     /Bout,  baked,  boiled,  rpartlyinform 

J     or  stewed,              <  ofMeatPie,(l) 
&.  To  Dinner.)                Do.                (&  Irish  6tew,(2) 

5 

13 

66 

•  •a 

1 

8 

8 

•  •• 

c,                      via  Soap  or  Broth, 

7 

1 

7 

1 

80 

•  •• 

*  Deduction  for  bone,  fat,  and  refiue,  f rom  32  to  38 

peroeot.,  or 

M  e  V «,    •••                •••                •••                ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

26 

•  •• 

54J 

•  •• 

t  Inclndea  fresh  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Pork ;  ae  well 

as  Baoon— all  of  best  qoality. 

2.— Bibbita — To  Dinner— stewed,  or  in  Pie— (after  de- 

duction of  about  20  per  cent,  for  booe,  &c.), 

1 

U 

14 

•  ■■ 

3.— Fish— white  (including  Haddock,  God,  Flounder, 

and  Herring ;  and  Salt  Fish — Obd  and  Ling) — 

To  Dinner, 

1 

10 

10 

•  «• 

4.— Bread— white— best  wheaten  — 

a.  To  Dinner,  Breakfast,  Tea,  and  Sopper, 

7 

24 

168 

•  •• 

6.   „       Do.,         in  lieu  of  Potatoes, 

1 

8 

•  • 

8 

176 

•  •• 

6. — Wheaten  Flour— best  American — 

<»•  T^  Tki^^^.  i  In  Meat  and  Fruit  Pie  crust, 
6.  ^^  ^*^°*'-  i  ,.  Suet  DumpliDg. 

6.— Barley— Pearl— best  Scotch- 

2 

1 

1* 

6 

•  •• 

3 

8 

To  Dinner— in  Broth  or  Soup, 

5 

1 

5 

•  •• 

7.— PoUtoes— best  Scotch— To  Dinner, 

7 

20 

140 

•  »• 

8.— yegetablee-misoellaneouft-(incladinj  thoee  specified 
in  the  Pauper  and  Intermediate  Dietaries)- 

a.                     (In  Broth  or  Soap, 

7 

3 

31 

••• 

6.  To  Dinner.  <  With  Meat, 

3 

4 

12 

•  •• 

e,                    (In  lieu  of  Potatoes-— oocasiooally, 

9.— Fruit,  miscellaneous — (including  that  specified  in 
the  Paaper  and  Intermediate  DietarieBj— 

2 

4 

•  •  • 

8 

41 

a.                    rin  Fruit  Pie,  (3) 

1 

9 

9 

•• 

6. 

Do.,      in  lieu  of  Pudding— occa- 

To Dinner.  - 

sionally. 

1 

9 

•  •• 

9 

e. 

„  Jam  Tart  (as  Jam  or  Jelly),  do.. 

1 

4 

••• 

4 

d. 

^As  Dessert— in  Summer 

8 

5 

16 

•  •• 

•  •• 

37 

1.  Meat  Pie  consists  of  6  oz.  Meat,  3  oz.  Flour,  1  os.  Lard,  per  person. 

2.  /ritA  Stew  consists  of  8  os.  Ifeat,  6  os.  Potatoes  and  Oniooa,  Iw.,  par  penoB. 

3.  Fruit  Pie  consists  of  3  os.  Fruit,  1}  os.  Flour,  los.  Lard,  1  os.  SiffBr,    «• 

t  A  close  ezamioation  of  the  two  series  of  Tables  relating  to  the  Dietaries  of  tUi 
Institution  will  disclose  certain  minor  differences  or  discrepancies  in  the  figures,  wUck 
admit  of  easy  and  satisfsctory  explanation.  The  one  series  represents  regulatioo  seriwt 
or  allowaooes,  arraoged  ou  the  principle  of  the  average  quantities  supposed  fobs 
necessary  for  the  doe  nutrition  of  healthy  sane  adalts.  The  other  ssli  forth  Iks 
actual  consumpt  of  the  patients, — a  consumpt  which  implies  deTiatioo%— dspsndiofM 
rariations  in  the  circumstances  or  requirements  of  the  consumers, — bom  tlis  sIsDdBrii 
contained  in  the  old  printed  Diet  Tables  of  the  Institation.  The  oos  set  of  TMm 
gives  a  calculation  of  averages :  the  other  exhibits  the  results  of  szpsiisiiosL  Aad  Am! 
diilerenoes  must  of  necessity  exist  under  such  circa mstanoss, — ^in  any  ^tilMi  ef 
judidouB  and  liberal  dietetics,  where  the  real  interests  of  the  patients  are  noti 
to  oiBoisI  routine  and  regulation,— baa  been  amply  shown  in  tho  bodj  oit  tbk 
under  the  seotiou  on  Asylum  D\ele\.\«&« 


TABLES  RELATING  TO  DDBTAHIES-^OoiiTiNuaD]. 
lY.— WEEKLY  80AI.E  OF  DIET  WOK  A  MALE  ATTBKDAKT. 


19 


}.—PeM— split— dnr— belt  Sootoh— 

To  DuDer — In  Pe*  Soup, 
1 . — Eioc— be^t  Pato»— (inolndiog  GrooDd  Bioe), 

a.  /'In  Sonp, 

6.  To£HDu«r.<      Do.,    in  liea  of  Barley.    . 

e,  (.In  Kioe  Pudding,  (4)    ... 


2. — Sonr — betfe  Brown— 
a.  To  BreakfiMt  and  Tea, 
*•        ii4..»«.    i  lo  Tarte  or  Paddings, 


3.— Batter— beet  Salt— Seoteb— 
a.  To  Breakfaet  and  Tea,    ... 
6.  „  Dinner— in  Pie  oniit,  and  Fiah  Sanee, 


4.— Snet,  Fat,  Lard,  &e.- 


6. 
e. 


To  Dinner. 


^In  Broth  or  Soap — (Dripping,  Mar- 
row, &o.),  ...  ... 

„  8aet  Padding, 
„  Piecrost, 

^ ,,        uo»  ...  ... 


5.— Milk— beat  sweet— q[>.  gr.  1090-5  - 
a.  To  Breakfast  and  Tea.     . . . 
6.  „  Dinner- with  Padding, 


.6.  -Cheese    best  Oonda— 

a.  To  Lanoh — oooasionally, 

b,  „  Sapper, 


.7.— Porter— best  Sootob — 

a.  To  Dinner,     ... 

b.  „  Sopper, 

c.  „  Laneh— oooasionslly,... 


L8.— Tea,*— To  Breakfast  and  Tea, 


1 

I 


1 
1 

X 


7 
2 
1 


7 

1 


7 
1 
2 
1 


7 
1 


6 

7 


7 
7 
6 


' 


Weight  in  os. 
Afoirdopoia 


8 


3 


f 

2 


'\ 


2* 


10 

10 


2 
2 


10 
10 
10 


3 


16 

4 


29 
12 


IT 


a 


i 


m 


I* 
n 


10 
70 


86 

•  •• 

14 


26 

70 
70 


2 


15 


12 


60 


200 

4fdr|      2oE 


4.  /2tee  Puddinff  oonsista  of  1^  os.  Bice,  |  oa.  Sonr,  10  os.  Milk,  p^  person. 
Currant  Dumpling  or  Pudaing  oonsists  of  3  os.  Floor,  1  os.  Connantsana  Spioe, 
OS.  Sogar,  1^  os.  Saet,  per  person. 

Jam  Dumping  or  Puddrng  oonsists  of  3  os.  Floor,  1  os.  Jam,  1  os.  Soek,  per 
II  ion. 

*  Some  attendants  have  an  allowanoe  of  Porridge  and  MUk  in  addition  to  Te^  diet 
morning  or  erening  meals. 

When  on  Night  doty  attendants  or  servants  have  extra  aUowanoes  of  Meat,  ]E^0^ 
read,  Beer  or  Porter,  Tea  or  Ck)ffee,  Aceu 

In  addition  to  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Tea^  at  the  same  boors  as  thofe  of  the 
ktients  (the  latter  meal  oonesponding  to  the  Sopper  of  the  patients),  the  attendants 
id  serrants  bare  Sopper  proper  between  8  and  10  P.H. 


ao    v.— DEBT  TABLES  FOR  THE  LUNATIO  WARDS  OF  POOR. 
HOUSES  DRAWN  UP  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  IN 
LUNACY  FOR  SCOTLAND  IN  1862 .♦  t 

1.— MAXIMUM  SCALE  FOR  OUT-DOOR  WORKING  MALB  PAUPERS. 


• 

Allowance  in 
OK.  AToirdapoit. 

Daily. 

W«fklj. 

■ 

M 
% 

1 

d 

• 

c 

■ 

i 

8 

o 
d 

ji 
t 

»t 

0 

1 

•  •• 
■    •  • 

32 

■  -  - 

16 

••• 

•  •■ 

148 

•  •• 

65 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

90 
6 

•  •• 
<  •• 

•  •■ 

8*60 
2-60 

24 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

16-25 
70 

1.— Meat  (1)— cooked  (2)— Dioner, 

ExolnnTe  of  booe— oooked— in  Barley  Broth,  or 
Pea  Soup, 

2.— Oheew— Lunch  (3), 

Dinner— with  Bread,  Milk,  and  PoUtoe^, 

3. — Milk— new  or  •weet— to  Porridge— Breakfast, 

Do.        Sapper, ... 
With  Cheeee^  Bread,  and  Potatoes— Dinner, 

4.— Bread— Lanoh, 

Dinner,  ... 

5. — Oatmeal — in  Porridge — Breakfast, 

Sopper, 
in  Meal  Podding -Dioner,  ... 

6.— Barley-  in  Barley  Broth- Dinner, 

7.— Peas— whole  or  split.  2  oz.,  ) .     ««.  c««« 
Pease  Floor,  Ij  os.     T"  ^^^  S*'"^' 
whole  or  split— in  Barley  Broth, 

8.— Saci— in  Meal  Podding— Dinner, 

9.— Potatoes  (2)— Dinner, 

10.— y€»eUbleHOnions,(2)  Carrots,  Tomips,  &o.>-Dinner- 
In  Barley  Broth,     ... 

„  Pea  Soap — (inoloding  "Seasoning''), 

„  Meal  Padding  (Onions), 
With  Meat  (as  ''Greens"  or  Salad), ... 

11. — Beer — Loneh, 

6 
5 

7 

1 

7 
7 
1 

7 
6 

7 
7 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 
2 

3 
2 
1 

1 

7 

4toG 
2 

2 

2 

10 
10 

8 

3 
6  to  8 

6 
6 
6 

2 

3*60 
0-60 

2-60 

8  to  16 

1-60 
1-00 
0-76 
8*00 

10 

22 

10 

14 
2 

to"" 

70 
8 

"21"" 
44 

42 

42 

6 

•  •• 

7-00 
1-60 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4-90 
2-00 
0-76 
8-00 

•  •• 

1.  "On  one  day  in  the  week  8  oz.  Fish  may  replace  4  os.  Meat ;  bat  Flih abatt be 
served  at  least  onoe  a  month.*' 

2.  Occasionally  senred  as  Irish  Stew ;  or  as  Meat  and  Potato  Podding, 
S.  3  oz.  Meat  may  be  sobstitoted. 

*  Contained  in  the  "Boles  and  conditions,— approved  by  one  of  H.  H.  PriMipal 
Secretaries  of  Stete,-on  which  the  Board"  (of  Lanacy  for  Scotland)  "  will  gnust  their 
Lioenses  for  the  reception  of  Paoper  Lonaties  into  the  Lonatic  Wards  of  PoorboOMa": 
Confirmed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  30th  September,  1862,  and  sanctiooed  by  Dr  ChrisHiiiii, 
PrdesBor  of  Dietetics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Bdiobargb :  PnbKAsd 
in  the  6th  Annoal  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  CommlMionert  In  Lutiy  lor 
Scotland:    Bdinborgh,  1868.    Page 219. 

f  Re-arranged  from  the  originals  for  the  porpoeee  of  oompariion  vilh  tbt  olbir 
put  Tables  here  given. 


v.— DEBT  TABLES  FOR  THE  LUNATIC  WARDS  OF  POOR-  21 
HOUSES  DRAWN  UP  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  IN 
LUNACY  FOR  SCOTLAND  IN  1862. 

11.-MINIMUM  OE  ALTEENATIVB  SCALE  FOR  ALL  OTHER  CLASSES 

OF  MALB  *  PAUPERS. 


1.— MMt  (1)  (2)  (3)— oooked-Dinner, 

oxolociTe  of  boDe— in  Barley  Broth, 

io  Pea  Soup, 

2. — Che«ie— Dinner, 

3. — Milk— a.  new  or  sweet  milk — Dinner,  ... 

Sapper-TeA  or  Coffee, 
b.  Butter  milk— Breakfast, 

4.— Bread— Dinner,  ... 
Sapper, 

0. — Oatmeal— in  Porridge — Breakfast, 

6. — Wbeaten  Flonr— in  Saet  Dumpling — Dinner, 

7. — Barley-  in  Barley  Broth — Dinner, 

&— Rioe — in  lieu  of  Potatoes— Dinner, 

9. — Pease— whole  or  split,  2oz.,  ).    t>^.  a^„,»  "^ 

Pease  Flour,  l-50o«.    T"  *^**  ^""P' V  Dinner, 
whole  or  split — in  Barley  Broth— j 


10. — Sugar— to  Tea  or  Coffee— Supper, 
11. — Suet— in  Seet  Dumpling— Dinner, 

12.— Potatoes  (1)  (2)— in  lieu  of  Bread-  Dinner, 


{ 


13.— VeseUbl 


With  Meat, 
14— Tea  (4)— Supper,  ... 


(Onions,  (1)  Carrots,  Turnips,  &o.)— "N  , 
Broth,     ...  ...  ...       (  [ 

np — (including  "Seasoning"),  f, 

Vy  ••■  •••  •••  0     r 


ege 

In  Barley 

Pea  Sonp — (including 


Aliowaooein 
OS.  AToirdapois, 


Daily. 


1 


6 

% 

6 
4 
1 

1 
1 

7 
7 

2 

7 

7 
1 
4 
1 


1 
4 

7 
I 
3 
1 
1 


4 
1 
1 


Q 
5ft 

i 

o 


4to6 

200 

2-00 

200 

8*00 

1-00 

16 

6 
8 

6 
6 
2 
4 

3-60 
0-50 

0-50 

2-50 

16 

16 

8 


1-50 
1-00 
800 

012 


Weekly. 


o 


o 


22 
8 
2 


8 
7 


12 
56 


3-50 
2-00 


48 

16 

8 


6-00 
100 
800 


i 

i 

I 


32 


16 
106 


68 

42 

6 

8 

4 


6-60 
3-60 
2-60 


72 


16-00 
0*84 


1.  Oeoasionally  served  as  Irish  Stew. 

2.  Do.  Meat  and  Potato  Podding. 

3.  "  On  one  day  in  the  week  8  os.  Fish  may  replaoe  4  oc  Meat;  but  Fish  shall  bo 
served  at  least  onee  a  month.'* 

4.  Coffee— 0*26  oz.  may  be  substituted  per  day— 1.«.,  1*76  oz.  per  week. 

*  There  are  the  following  differences  between  the  Femait  and  Male  dietaries : — 
Females  have  about  16  per  cent,  less  Oatmeal  than  Males  to  Breakfast  and  Sapper 
daily ;  16  per  oent.  less  Meal  Pudding  or  Suet  Dumpling  one  day  per  week  ;  and  26 
per  oent.  less  Bread  to  Supper  daily,  if  Tea  and  Coffee  diet  is  preferred  to  Porridge. 
Th^  have  the  option  of  Tea  or  Coffee  diet  to  Breakfast  as  well  as  Sapper ;  and  with 
Tea  or  Coffee  diet  morning  and  evening  they  have  3*60  os.  Butter  per  week  (which  is 
•qnivalent  to  an  addition  of  3*33  os.  of  earbonifoxous  nntriment  per  week,  or  0*48  oz. 
por  day). 


22    VL-43HOWING  THE  NUTRITirB  VALUE  OF  THE  DIET- 
ARIES* FOR  THE  LUNATIC  WARDS  OF  POOR-HOUSBS. 


l.—MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  SCALE  FOR  OUT-DOOR  WOEBUKO 

MALE  PAUPERS. 


Allowance 

of 
Food  in  oz. 
AToirdupuis 

Per  Oentage  of  8o]id  Nutriment  in 
oz.  AToirdapois. 

Nitri>- 
genoiui. 

Carboni- 
feroos. 

7  68 

4-80 

11-84 

33*80 
63*90 

•  •• 

4-32 
6-02 

•  •  ■ 

260 

6-CO 

229 

TuUd  Solid 
Nutriiueaii 

1.  Meat,  ... 

«s.  Vyceese,         ... 

3.  Milk— new  or  sweet. 

Batter  milk, 

4.  Bread, 

6.  Oatmeal, 

6.  Wbeaten  Flour,   ... 

7.  Barley, 

8.  Rice,   ... 

va      ^  vvUMr  1                       •  •  •                                     •  •  • 

10.  Sugar,... 

11.  Suet, 

12.  Potatoes, 

13.  Vegetables  —  (Oniun,    Carrot, 

Turnip),... 

Mean  ctot/^^  allowance  per  person. 

32*00 

16*00 

148-00 

65*00 
90-00 

•  •  • 

6*00 
8*60 

•  •  • 

2*60 
24*00 

15-25 

4-80 
7*68 
6-92 

•  •  • 

6*20 
15*30 

0*84 

•  •• 

2*04 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

0-48 
0-46 

12*48 
1248 
17-76 

39*00 
79-20 

6*16 

•  •• 

7-06 

•  •  • 

2-60 
G48 

2*75 

•  •  • 

610 

20*31 

26-41     i 

*  As  given  in  the  foregoing  Table  V :— the 
Standard  Table  of  Natriuieut. 


calculations  being  based  oo  our 


II.— MINIMUM,  OR  ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  SCALE  FOR  ALL  OTHER 

CLASSES  OF  MALE  PAUPER'S. 


Allowaoee 

of 
Food  in  oz. 
AYoirdupois 

Per  Centage  of  Solid  yatrim«nt  in 
oz.  Avolrdupoia. 

Nitro- 
genous. 

Carboni- 
ferooa. 

Total  Solid 
NutrimeoL 

Xa      MOAVy    ••«                                    «••                                    ••• 

3.  Milk— new  or  sweet. 

Batter  milk,*    ... 

4.  Bread, 
6.  Oatmeal, 

6.  Wbeaten  Flour,   ... 

7.  Barley, 

8.  Rice,  ... 

V.  X  oaBe,           ...                ... 

10.  Sugar,...               ... 

11.  Suet, 

12.  PoUtoet, 

13.  VegetaUai, ... 

Mean  daily  allowaooe  per  parson, 

3200 

2*00 

16-00 

105-00 

68*00 

42*00 

600 

8-00 

400 

6-60 

3-60 

2-60 

72*00 

16-00 

4*80 
0-96 
0*60 
6*30 
6-44 
714 
0.84 
1-12 
0-24 
1-32 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

1*44 
0-46 

7-68 

0-60 

1-20 

2-10 

36-36 

29-82 

4-26 

6*76 

8-62 

3*26 

3-43 

2-60 

18-00 

2-26 

12-48 
1*86 
1*80 
8-40 

40*80 

86-96 
6-10 
6*86 
3*76 
4-87 
8*43 
2-iO 

19-44 
2-70 

•  •• 

4-38 

17*10 

21-48 

•  Eitimated  by  Profeiior  Chriitison*s  "Standard  Table  of  NalrioMiii,*'  1^0. 


VIL— SHOWING  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  DIET-  23 
ARIES (1)  OP  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  OF  EDINBURGH:  1863. 


1 

Daily  Allowance  per  Patient  in 
oz.  Aroirdupoie. 

SoUd 
*  Animal 
Nutriment. 

Solid 

Vegetable 

Nutriment. 

6-96 

640 

13-77 

13-77 

•  •  • 

1617 
1868 

Total 

Solid 

Nutriment. 

1.  Low  Diet, 

2.  Rioe  Diet.t    ... 

3.  »taak  Diet,* 

4.  Do.        with  Bread,  fV* 

5.  0  Common  Diet,  ... 

6.  Do.        with  Bread,  $tr  ... 

7.  ©  Foil  Diet,  §  1|  ... 

8.  Do.        with  Bread,  $tr 

9.  Extra  Diet,  ^ 

Heao  of  the  foregoing  cla«8e8  of  Dietaries, 

0-40 
1-45 
1-41 

0-33 

•  •• 

3-86 

•  •  • 

4-85 

7-35 
7-86 
15.18 
13-87 
14-10 
13-56 
1902 
17-29 
23-43 

205 

12-44 

14-49 

*  All  calculations  are  made  on  ufioooked  Food, 
t  Indadea  Beef  Tea  made  from  8  us.  Meat. 

Do.      Beefsteak,  4  oz. 

Do.      Boiled  Beef  after  making  Beef  Tea.  6  oz. 

Do.  do.  do.  8  oz. 

Patients  have  their  option  betweeu  Porridge  and  Bread. 
0  Common  and  full  Diets  are  those  principally  u^ed. 
II   Vide  immediately  following  Table  YIII. 


% 


1.  The  8aid  Dietaries  were  arranged  by  a  Committee  of  the  Medical  Managers  and 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Institution  '*bo  ae  to  combine  fitnesB,  simplicUy  and  economy,*' 


VIII, —SHOWING  THE  ITEMS,  AND  NUTRITIVE  VALUE,  OP 
THE  FULL  DIET  OF  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH—ACCORDING TO  PROFESSOR  CHRISTISON. 

[BEING  ONE  OF  THE  TABLES  USED  IN  HIS  LECTURES  ON  DIETETICS 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH:  1849]. 


Daily  Allowance  per  Patient  in  oz.  AToirdai>ois. 

Rough 

Weight  of 

Food. 

Nltro- 
genuos. 

Carboni- 
ferous. 

Total 

Solid 

Nutriment. 

1.— Breakfast- 
Oatmeal — (for  Porridge),  ... 
Butter  Milk, 

2.— Dinner- 
Boiled  Meat,    ... 
Potatoee,... 
Bread,             ...               ... 

(Vegetables, 
Broth,  20  oz.  <  Barley. 
(Meat, 

8. — Supper — 
Potatoes, 
New  Milk, 
Total  Daily  allowaaoe  of  dry  or 
solid  NntriiDdBt, 

4*50 
20-00 

6-00 
16-00 
300 
072 
100 
2-00 

1600 
10-00 

0-73 
1-20 

1-10 
0-40 
0*60 
001 
016 
0-40 

0*40 
0*45 

2-96 
0-20 

0-90 
4-32 
1-97 
0-06 
0-67 
0*30 

4-32 
0-80 

3-69 
1-40 

2-00 
4-72 
2-47 
007 
0-82 
0-70 

4-72 
1-26 

•  •• 

5-34 

16-50 

21-84 
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X.— SHOWING  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  PUBLIC  DIET-  25 
ABIES— ACCX)RDING  TO  DR  LANKESTER.»t 


Daily  Allowance  per  PerM>n  of  Solid 
K  utrimeot  in  os.  Avoirdupois. 

Nitro- 
genoos. 

Carboni- 
faroos. 

Total  Solid 
Natriment. 

1.  Soldiers— British — gaoenJ  army  on  aotive 

serTios,             ...               ...               ... 

—  —        Boyal  Eogioeert— home 

ftervice, 

—  —        Cheli»ea  Pensioners,     ... 

—  French — on  active  serviee, 

2.  Sailors— Briti»h— on  active  serTice— Fresh 

Meat  Dietarj, 

—  —           —    Salt  Meat  DieUry, 

—  —        Oreeowioh  Peosioners,  ... 

3.  Paapers-average  of  all  Britinb  Workhonses, 

4.  Old  men  in  Oillespie's  Hospital,  Edinbargh, 
6,  Boys— Christ's  Hospital, 

—  Boyal  :^ormal  School,  Qreenwich, 

Mean  of  the  foregoing  11  classes  of  Dietaries, 

PnTABIBB  OF  MURRAT'S  ROTAL  INSTITUTION 
OONTKABTSD. 

1.  Paupers— male  working,           ...N 

2.  Intermediate  classes,       ...             li>.i:^«». 

3.  Higher               do.,                    ...  f  *^**»«'**»- 

4.  Averageof  all  classes,     ...            )  ... 
6.  Attendants  and  servants. 

Mean  of  foregoing  5  classes  of  Dietaries, 

600 

4*90 
400 
475 

6-00 
600 
1       350 
3-15 
3-00 
250 
250 

lO'OO 

13-00 

9  75 

12  00 

10-00 

12  00 

10-00 

825 

10-00 

7  00 

750 

16-00 

17-90 
13-75 
16-75 

15-00 
18*00 
13*50 
11*40 
1300 
950 
1000 

402 

996 

1398 

6-17 
3*94 
4-67 
430 
6*52 

22*65 
21-77 
2:^27 
20  82 
25  43 

27-72 
25  71 
27-84 
25  12 
30  95 

470 

2277 

27  47 

*  '*Qnide  to  the  Food  Coilection  in  the  Soaih  Kensington  Moseum,"  2ud  edition. 
London,  1860^j>age  55 :  which  "Guide,'*  as  well  as  his  lectures  **Oa  Food,"  delivered 
at  the  South  Kensington  Mn«eum,  London,  1862,  we  would  commend  to  the  pernssl 
of  all  inteiested  in  Dietetics.  Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  author  for  his 
frienHly  communications  on  the  suHect  of  these  inquiries, 

i*  Vide  foot  note  appended  to  Table  XI. 

XI.— SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  OF  NITROGENOUS  TO 

CAKBONIFERUUS  ELEMENTS  OE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  FOOD  IN 

VARIOUS  PUBLIC  OR  OTHER  DIETARIES. 


i 

a 

I 


a 


1.  Physiological  requirements  of  healthy  system— average  of  both 

■exes  of  adults  aooordiog  to  Liebig  and  Qregory^ 
Do.  do.        Lethe  by. 

Do.  adult  working  males — mean  of  2  estimatesi 

2.  Public  Oen««ral  Hoepitslx  or  In6rmariea  (Letheby). 

Royal  Inflroiary  of  Edinburgh  Full  Diet  (Cbristisou) 

3.  Paupers — general  average  of  British  (Lankester), 

4.  Berwickshire  labourers  (Letlieby),... 
6.  Yorkshire           do.  (do.), 

6.  Army— British— home  Service  (do.),     ... 

—  ~~         active  Service  (Lankesier), 

—  —         Koyal  Engineers— home  Serrioo  (do.), 

—  —         Chelsea  Pensionen  (do.l, ... 
-*       Freooh— Mtive  tervioe                               (do.), 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


to 


600 
3*17 
4-21 
345 

3  08 
2-61 
6*30 
479 

4  04 
2*00 
2*66 
2*43 
2-53 


26 


TABLE  XI.— [Continubd]. 


i 


s  i  I 


7.  Navj— British— (Letheby). 

—        — (active  service — freeh  or  salt  meat  diet) — (Lankecter),* 
Greeuwich  PensioDers  ...  ...  (<io.), 

8.  Pablic  Lunatic  Asylums  (Letbeby), 

9.  Lnnatid  Wards  of  Poorhooses  id  Scotland — 

Mioimam  according  to  clause  11  of  the  *'KegiilatioDt" — Males, 

Females, 
Meao  of  botb  Sexes,    ...  ^ 

Mazimam— (dedncted  from  Diet  Tables)— for  ooi-door  work* 
ing  males,        ...  ... 

For  all  otber  classes  of  males. 
Mean  of  foregoing  Maxima  and  Minima, 
Mean  of  Dietaries  for  Lunatic  Wards  of  Scotch  Poorhonses,... 
10.  Mdbba.t'b  Botal  Institution— 
''Paupers — Males — working. 

General  average — Males,      )  Estimate  of  Dr  Murray 

Females,  )     Thomson,     ... 
Intermediate  classee. 
Higher  do.,  ...  ...  ... 

^Average  of  all  classes, 
y  ?Attendants  and  Servants, 
<g  s  Officers, ...  ...  ...  ... 

OQ  (Physician, 
Mean  of  Patients*  Dietaries, 
Do.        Dietaries  for  Staff, 
Do.        both  series  or  classes  of  Dietaries, 


.3 
& 


lie  3-54 
1,.  2W 
1  ..  2-85 
1  ..  3-30 


»> 


1  ,,3-CO 
1  „2'60 
l.,2«) 

1  „  3-32 
l„3-90 
1  „  3-56 
1  ,.  319 

1  „  4*36 
1  ..3*23 
1  „  3-43 
1  „  6-52 
1  „  6-09 
1,.  4*64 

1,,4-eo 

1.,  4-60 

1  .,  4-48 

1  ..  4-41 

1  .,  4*56 

1  ,.  4*48 


*  The  discrepancy  between  the  estimates  given  by  Dr  Lankester  f  Vide  Table  X.) 
and  those  given  by  Dr  Letbeby  (Vide  Table  IX.)  and  other  anthoritieis  ia  so  marked— 
especially  in  relation  to  the  proportion  between  the  carboniferous  and  oitrogenom 
nutriment  in  Public  Dietaries,  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
been  calculated  on  different  bases  or  data.  In  any  view,— under  any  rimumitanow 
Dr  Lankester  appears  to  give, — as  contrasted  with  other  authorities — an  exeeesive 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  in  relation  to  carboniferous  materials:  in  soma  eases 
amounting  to  about  doitble  the  estimate  formed  by  others. 

XII.— SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  CONSUMPT  PER 
PERSON  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PATIENTS.* 


Actual 
CoDsumptof 
Food  in  oz. 
Avoirdnpois 

Per  Centage  of  Solid  Nutriment  In 
ox.  Avoirdupoia. 

Nitro- 
genous. 

Carboni- 
feiona.  f 

Total  Solid 
Nuirimaat. 

1.  Meat  a  —Beef.  Mutton,  Pork, 
6.— Poultry,  Rabbite,  and 

Game, 
tf.— White  Fish,  ... 

£»  Ji^^gs,  ...               •«•               ... 

3.  Cheese, 

27  (in 

J  (2,/ 

5 
2 

4*35 

2-55 
0-65 
0*96 

6*96 

1'19 
0*60 
0-00 

11 -31 

3-74 
1*25 
1-66 

*  Including  the  workers  and  the  idle;  the  strong  and  the  infirm;  th«  itdaatvy 
■pd  the  active — of  both  sexes. 

1.  After  deducting  aVont  one-third  or  33  per  cent,  for  Bona,  Saet»  &e. 

2.  Do.  one-fifth  or  20  per  cent,  for  Bone,  ko. 
1*  Ind^diqg  SoUt  or  Mineral  oonstituents  of  Food. 


TABU 

S  XTI. — [Conthoted]. 
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1 
Per  Oentag 

e  of  Solid  Nutriment  In 

Actual 

oz 

.  Avoirdupois. 

Contumptof 
Food  in  oa. 

1 

Avoirdupois 

Nitro- 

Carboni- 

ToUl Solid 

genuUB. 

ferous. 

Nutriment 

4.  Milk-sw66t-Bp.  gr.  1030-5— 

average,  1032, 

...    1 

67 

2-68 

5-36 

8*04 

5.  Bread, 

98 

7-84 

60-96 

68-80 

6.  Oatmeal, 

36 

612 

26-56 

31-68 

7.  Wheaten  Floor, 

4 

0-56 

2-84 

3-40 

8.  Barlej, 

4 

0-56 

2-88 

3*44 

9.  Rice,  Sago,  &o,, 

2 

0-10 

1-72 

1-82 

10.  Pease— split, 

3 

072 

177 

249 

11.  Sugar, 

7 

•  •• 

6-86 

6-86 

12.  Butter, 

4 

•  •• 

3-80 

3-80 

13.  Fat,  Saet,  aod  Lard,     ... 

4 

•  •• 

400 

400 

14.  Potatoes, 

104 

2  08 

26-00 

28-06 

15.  liiacellaDeoas  Vegetables, 

16.  Do.         Fruit, 

Mean  daily  consompt. 

•  •  • 

^} 

0-93 

4-65 

5-68 

•  •  • 

4-30 

20-82 

2512 

XIII.— SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE    WEEKLY  CONSUMPT  PER 
PERSON  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PATIENTS  ABOVE  THE  RANK 

OF  PA  UPERS. 


1.  M«at->a.~Beef,  Mut- 

ton, Pork, 
6.— Poultry,     Babbits, 

and  Oaroe, 
c— White  Fish, 

2.  Eggs,  (3) 

3.  Cheese, 

4.  Milk,     ... 
6.  Bread, 

6.  OatroeaHin  "cakes,*') 

7.  Wheaten  Flour,... 

8.  Barley,... 

9.  Kice,  Sago,  &e., 

10.  Pease— split, 

11.  Sugar, 

12.  Butter,... 

13.  Fat,  Saet,  and  Lard, 

14.  Potatoes,         

15.  Miscellaneous    Veget 

aoieSi ...  ... 

16.  MiseellaneoQS  Fruits, 

Mean  d^t^y  oonsumpt, 


Abstract  showing  the  rela- 
tive  Proportions  of  AnimNl 
and  VegetabltsL  Food  and  Nut- 
riment— 

I.— Antmal. 
a.  Per  Week, ... 
6,    „    Day, 

II.— VnOBTABLa. 

a.  Per  Week, ... 
6.     ,,    Day, 


ft 


IntorniedlAte  ClMae».* 


AotuAl 

Con- 

ramptof 

Food  in 
ot.  Aroir. 


*0(1) 
20 


1 
39 

126 
2 
2 
6 
3 
2 
17 
7 
4 

112 

30 


Per  C«nU«a  orSolId  Natii- 
mvnt  in  ox.  Avoirdupoia. 


5} 


119-00 
1700 

303-00 
43  28 


Xltro- 

Carboui- 

genoiu. 

f«rotti. 

600 

960 

1-20 

192 

300 

1-40 

6-48 

6-30 

1-66 

312 

10-08 

65-52 

o:34 

1-42 

0-28 

1-42 

0-70 

360 

015 

2-55 

0-48 

11« 

•  •• 

16(56 

•  • 

6  65 

•  •  ■ 

400 

2-24 

2800 

102 

6-10 

394 

21-77 

1224 

26  99 

1-76 

3-85 

15-29 

125  46 

219 

17-92 

Total 
BoUd 
MutH- 
meat. 


16-60 

3-12 
4-40 

6*78 
468 

75*6> 
1-76 
1-70 
4-30 
2-70 
1-66 

16-66 
665 
4-00 

30-24 

612 


2571 


Higher  CUOM.* 


AetoAl 

Con- 

snmpt  of 

Koodin 

OS.  Avoir. 


48(1) 

8(2) 
28 

8 

2 

50 

126 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 
20 

9 

6 
98 

1} 


Per  CenU««  of  Solid  Nutri- 
ment In  OS.  Aroirdupoli. 


Ritro- 
genoiu. 


39  23 
6-60 

140-74 
2011 


15900 
22-71 

308-CO 
44  00 


7-20 

1-20 
4-20 
104 
0-96 
200 
10-08 
0-34 
0-42 
0-42 
0-20 
048 


1-96 
1-60 


4-67 


16-60 
2-37 

16-40 
2-20 


Gtrboni- 
feroua. 


1162 

192 
196 
0  96 
OCO 
4-00 

05  52 
1-42 
2  13 
216 
3-40 
M8 

19  60 
8-55 
600 

24-50 

7-60 


23-27 


35-61 
6-07 

127-41 
18-20 


Total 
Solid 
Nutri- 
ment 


18  72 

3-12 
616 
2(K) 
156 
6-00 
75*60 
1-76 
255 
258 
360 
1-66 

19  60 
8-55 
600 

26-46 

900 


27-84 


6211 
7-44 

14281 
20*40 


*  Mean  of  both  sexes :  inolading  the  idle  and  iufirin  aa  well  aa  the  industriooi 
and  roboit, 

1.  After  dedoctiBg  aboat  ooe-third  or  33  peT  Qaix^.lot  ^Ti«,  %^%\.^  ^« 

3.  Do  ooa-fifth  or  20  par  oaiit.  tot  ^^xi««  Uq. 

3.  Wbca  on  sick  liab  or  Extra  diet— Iq  torm  ot  Pti^diYi^  ox  Q\.\i«t^\a»* 


28    XIV.— SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  DAILY  CONSUMPT  OP 

EACH  PAUPER  PATIENT  :• 

ESTIMATE  BY  DR  MURRAY  THOilSON,  F.R.S.  EDINR. 


Per  Ceota«»  of  Solid  Nnirimeot  in 
ox.  Avoirdupoia. 

Nitro- 
genous. 

Carboni- 
feroiM. 

Tolal  SoUd 
NalrioMot. 

I.— MALES. 

1.  Breakfast,  8  A.M.,  ... 

2.  DiDoer,      1  P.M., 

3.  Supper,      6    „ 

Total  per  day,     ... 

II.-FEMALES, 

1.  Breakfast,  8  A.M.,  ... 

2.  Dinoer,      1  P.M., 

3.  Sapper,      6    „      ...               ...               ... 

Total  per  daj,     ... 
Mean  of  ooosompt  by  Males  and  Females, 

1*50 
250 
125 

375 

850 
475 

5^ 

1100 

600 

6-25 

17  00 

22-25 

1-00 
2M0 
1-00 

300 
675 
400 

4-00 
8-75 
5-00 

4  00 

13  75 

1775 

463 

15-37 

20^ 

*  loclnding  the  idle  aud  feeMe,  as  well  as  the  able-bodied  and  actively  employed. 
In  round  iiumhera  there  are  100  Pauper*,  50  of  either  Hex:  of  these  30  of  either  xex— 
that  ia  abuut  60  per  cent,  ure  able-biidied  and  actively  eiiiployetl  :  the  reiuaiuiDg  40 
per  cent,  compiise  the  idle,  the  sedeutary,  the  feeble,  and  the  sick. 


XV.— SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  CONSUMPT 

PER  PER- ON  BY  OFFICERS.  •J 


4 


*  Resident  Modioal  Assistaot,  Matron,  and  Hoosekeeper. 
1.  Opiioiud;  but  in^  point  of  fact  soldoin  or  nevor  asad. 


Per  Centage  of  Solid  Nutriment  ia  1 

Aetna! 

v.'oiipumptof 

Food  in  ox 

ATuiidupois 

Ol 

e.  Avoirdupois. 

Nitro- 

Carhont- 

Toul  Solid 

genooa. 

feroua. 

Natrlmcnt. 

1.  Meat  -  a. ~  Butcher  Meat, 

« •  ■ 

48 

7-20 

11-52 

18  72 

6.— I'oultry.      RabbiU, 

an<i  Oiime,... 

6 

090 

104 

194 

<?.— White  Fi«b. 

•  •  • 

6 

0*90 

0-42 

132 

2.  HgR4— (partly  iu  Puddings,  &c.). 

20 

260 

2-4(» 

5-00 

3.  Cheese,  (1)    ... 

•  aa 

•  •• 

•  •  « 

•  •• 

4.  Milk— aweet— sp.  gr.  1030-5 

,... 

68 

2-72 

6-44 

816 

5.   Bread, 

47 

376 

24-44 

38  30 

6.  Oatinenl,                  ... 

•  •• 

5 

0-85 

355 

440 

7.  Wheateu  Flour, 

15 

210 

10-65 

12-75 

8.  Barley, 

•  •• 

2 

028 

1-44 

172 

0.  Rice,  Saso,  &o.. 

5 

0  25 

4.25 

450 

10.  Peatie 'Split, 

•  •• 

1 

024 

069 

0-83 

11.  Siignr, 

18 

see 

17  64 

17  64 

12.  Butter, 

e*  e 

7 

•  a* 

665 

6-6S 

13.  Fat,  Suet,  and  Lard,     ... 

4 

•  •• 

400 

4-00 

14.  Potatoes, 

•  •  • 

37 

0-74 

9-25 

9-M 

15.  Miscellaneous  Vegetables, 

21 

0-63 

3-15 

S78 

16.             Do,        Fruits,     ... 
Mean  daily  oonsumpt, 

est 

8 

024 

1-20 

1-44 

•  •• 

33i 

1538 

1873 

CHAPLAIN'S   EEPORT. 


In  respectfnllj  submittiog  to  the  Directors  a  brief  account  of  the 
work  of  his  dopartmeDt^  the  Chaplain  has  to  report  that  the  usual 
religious  services  have  been  uninterruptedly  conducted  since  the  period 
-when  he  entered  upon  his  office.  These  services,  as  the  Directors  are 
aware,  consist  of  a  Sabbath  morning  service  similar  to  those  in  ordi- 
nary Christian  congregations,  and  a  service  of  the  nature  of  family 
worship  twice  every  week,  on  the  mornings  of  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
On  all  these  occasions,  the  attendance  has  been  well  maintained,  the 
Chapel  on  Sabbath  being  ordinarily  quite  full,  while  the  numbers 
present  on  week  days,  though  more  fluctuating,  are,  it  is  presumed, 
about  as  large  as  might  be  reasonably  reckoned  upon.  The  propriety 
and  decorum  manifested  on  the  part  of  those  in  attendance  is  most 
marked  and  exemplary:  not  only  has  no  instance  of  serious  interrup- 
tion at  any  time  occurred,  but  the  general  aspect  of  those  assembled 
bespeaks  in  most  a  subdued  self-control,  and  in  not  a  few  a  devout  and 
reverential  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  exercises  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  The  attention  in  many  cases  is  no  doubt  fitful,  and  even 
when  arrested  is  not  easily  retained,  but  on  the  part  of  some  an  evi- 
dent and  touching  interest  is  taken  both  in  the  prayers  and  sermon, 
tezta  and  subjects  are  kept  in  their  memory,  and  remarks  and  illus- 
trations are  occasionally  recalled  in  subsequent  conversation.  It  has 
been  the  Chaplain^s  aim  to  select  such  subjects  as  are  at  once  simple 
and  soothing,  and  fitted  to  draw  the  mind  out  of  itseli'  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  truths  and  animating  hopes  of  Divine  revelation, 
so  as  at  once  to  cheer  the  downcast,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  and  quicken 
by  the  Divine  blessing  a  healthy  and  hopeful  religious  sentiment  in 
alL  Nor  can  he  doubt  that  such  services  are  so  far  appreciated  as  to 
supply  a  want  which  would  otherwise  be  deeply  felt  by  those  who 
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engage  in  them,  and  that  the  gentle  excitement  and  neceaaaiy  self- 
restraint  occasioned  by  them,  are  fitted,  independently  of  higher 
results,  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  tone  of  their  mental  and 
moral  health. 

In  the  course  of  his  more  private  visitation,  besides  attending  to 
the  sick  and  such  as  may  specially  need  religious  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy, the  Chaplain  takes  occasion  to  approach  and  converse  with  all 
the  patients  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Physician,  are  open  to  such 
intercourse.  He  has  found  this  department  of  his  duty,  as  may  be 
conceived,  not  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  calling  for  no  srodl 
measure  of  wisdom  and  discrimination  in  adapting  his  remarks  to  the 
very  various  characters  and  states  of  mind  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  into  contact.  Tenderness  and  patience  in  listening  to  the  tale 
of  their  vexations  and  sorrows,  require  to  be  combined  with  readiness 
and  tact  in  leading  the  conversation  out  of  the  region  of  morbid 
fancies  and  ever-recurrent  complaints  into  profitable  and  consolatorj 
channels.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  success  in  this  respect,  the 
Chaplain  is  happy  to  believe  that  his  visits  are  increasingly  welcomed 
with  pleasure,  and  he  would  trust,  not  altogether  unaccompanied  with 
beneficial  results.  He  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  growing  familiaritj 
with  this  delicate  and  interesting  field  of  occupation,  and  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  individual  peculiarities,  will  increase  his  facility  in 
turning  these  valuable  opportunities  of  intercourse  to  useful  account 

During  the  past  winter  the  usual  classes  of  an  educational  nature 
have  been  in  regular  operation,  under  the  same  kind  superintendence  as 
formerly,  viz. : — the  class  for  the  practice  of  sacred  harmony,  conducted 
by  the  Matron,  on  Monday  evenings;  the  class  for  improvement  in 
writing  and  arithmetic,  conducted  by  the  Housekeeper,  on  Tuesday 
evenings;  and  the  Sabbath  evening  Bible  class,  under  the  charge  of 
the  same  lady,  assisted  by  an  upper  class  patient.  At  all  these  classes, 
the  attendance  has  continued  at  about  its  usual  mark,  and  a  gratifying 
degree  of  attention  and  progress  has  been  manifested  by  the  pupils 
Near  the  close  of  the  season,  the  Chaplain  had  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing the  Bible  class,  and  was  delighted  not  only  with  the  general  order 
and  decorum  of  the  proceedings,  but  with  the  intelligent  interest  taken 
by  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  work  of  the  class,  and  the  considerable 
£Amiliarity  with  Scripture  knowledge  which  some  evinced.  No  hap- 
pier or  more  appropriate  method  of  enlivening  the  monotony  of  tlte 
Sabbath  evening  could  have  been  devised,  and  he  trusts  that  those 
who  are  thus  engaged  will  feel  increasingly  encouraged  to  perseveie  in 
their  benevolent  labours. 

The  Chaplain  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  necessarily  mmgn 
report^  without  expreasiDg  the  very  strong  and  grateful  sense  he  enter- 
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^ains  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness,  as  well  as  efficient  co- 
operation, which  he  has  received  from  the  officers  and  attendants  of 
"the  Institution,  with  whom  he  feels  it  a  privilege  to  be  associated  in 
assisting  to  promote  in  any  degree  its  noble  and  beneficent  objects,  apd 
upon  all  whose  efforts  to  this  end,  as  well  as  upon  his  own,  and  those 
of  all  who  seek  its  prosperity,  he  prays  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  may  ever  conspicuously  rest. 


Wm.  D.  KNOWLBS,  Chaplain. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 

BY  THE  DIRECTORS  OP 

JAMES  MURRAY'S  ROYAL  ASYLUM 

FOR  LUNATICS. 


13th  JUNE,  1864. 


It  is  sow  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  submit  the  Thirty-seyenth 
Anntial  Report  of  the  Institation. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  there  were  in  the  House 
180  patients — 87  males  and  93  females.  Since  then  49  patients  have 
been  admitted — 25  males  and  24  females.  The  total  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  229 — 112  males  and  117 
females.  Of  these,  29  recovered — 15  males  and  14  females ;  42  were 
removed  improved — 16  males  and  26  females;  73  were  removed 
unimproved — 37  males  and  36  females ;  and  12  died — 9  males  and  3 
females.  There  now  remain  in  the  Asylum  73  patients — 39  males 
and  38  females. 

The  large  number  of  removals  of  patients  unvm,'jpT()ned  during 
the  past  year  arises  mainly  from  the  opening  of  the  Perthshire  District 
Asylum  at  Murthly,  and  the  transfer  to  that  place  of  the  whole  body 


of  Perthihire  pauper  pfttients,  oonfined  in  this  Insiitatioii,  and  whk^ 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  At  the  present  date  then 
IB  no  pauper  patient  left  in  the  establishment,  which  has  now  beoooM 
an  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

It  was  clearly  the  will  and  design  of  the  Founder  of  this  Institn- 
waio*foan-tion — as  these  are  expounded  or  set  forth  in  its  Royal  Carter  of 
BooeflciariM  Incorporation,   dated  5th   March,    1827  —  that  its  benefits  should 
iMkitaiioa.  not   be  extended   to  Paupers   as   such  :  for  it  is   more    than  once 
therein  stipulated  that  *'  the  persons  to  be  admitted  .      .      shaH 

not  /uLve  legal  daima  for  parochical  relief  cls  Pauper a^*  .  .  upoa 
any  Parish."  When,  therefore,  on  the  passing  of  the  '  Lunacy 
(Scotland)  Act*  of  1857,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  future 
relation  of  this  Institution  to  the  District  or  County  Asylums 
proposed  to  be  erected  under  the  said  Act,  its  Directors,  after  matun 
deliberation,  resolved  that^  so  soon  as  adequate  provision  should  bsi 
Pnfertnee  by  the  County  of  Perth,  made  for  its  pauper  insane,  this  Institutioa 
Nod*  Paaper  should  ccase  to  be  open  for  the  treatment  of  pauper  patients — ind 
•^■"^  should  be  reserved  entirely  for  the  non-pauper  or  private,  though  not 
necessarily  affluent,  classes  of  the  insane.  In  this  determination  the 
Directors  were  actuated  by  additional,  and  perhaps  scarcely  les 
cogent,  reasons,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  more  than  one  of  the 
published  reportst  of  the  Institution,  and  need  not  be  here  recapitu- 
lated. The  adequate  provision  contemplated  in  1857,  for  the  pauper 
insane  of  Perthshire,  was  supplied  on  1st  April  last,  by  the  opening 
of  the  Perthshire  District  Asylum  at  Murthly,  near  Dunkeld ;  and 
accordingly,  on  that  date,  our  doors  were  closed  quoad  the  admissioa 
iUxkSmi ot^' ^^ P<^^P^9'  With  a  few  exceptions,  and  for  special  reasons,  oil  the 
PaapMB.  pauj^ers  then  in  this  Institution  were  removed  therefrom  on  Ist  and 
2d  April  last.  The  exceptional  cases  above  referred  to  have  been 
removed  since  ;  and  at  the  present  date  there  is  not  a  pauper  patient 
left  in  the  establishment.  The  Institution  has  thus  now  become,  what 
the  Directors  had  determined  for  the  last  7  years  it  should  become^— 
an  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  tlie  Non-pauper,  or,  in  other  woida^  tk 
private  (middle  and  upper),  or  self-supporting,  classes :  and  therao 
and  thereby  it  differs  from  every  other  CJiartered,  or  Public  As^im 
in  Scotland,  combining  in  one  establishment  all  the  advaniage»  qf  • 
Public,  with  tJyose  of  a  Private,  Asylum. 


*  FriDUd  "  Wamnt  for  Chatter  of  Inoorporation,"  pp.  It  aad  It. 

t  Thirtj-Mcond  Report  (for  1850>-p.  28. 
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Our  pftuper  have  stood  in  so  large  a  numerical  relation  to  onrRemorai  o 
non^pauper  residents  that  this  sudden  discharge  or  removal  of  thep^pSJ^ion 
former  has  necessarily  made  in  every  sense  an  important  reduction  on 
our  general  population.     Of  a  total  number  of  220  patients  under 
treatment  during  the  byegone  year,  no  less  than  144,  or  upwards  of  **••***•• 
60  per  cent,  have  been  discharged  ;  whereof  125,  or  nearly  90  per 
cent,  were  paupers.   Or,  viewing  the  same  exodus  in  a  diffei'ent  light  :— 
at  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  our  population  stood  at  180  :  it 
18  now  73 — ^the  reduction  being  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent. — and  the 
present  residents  standing  to  those  of  last  year  in  the  proportion  of 
40  per  cent.     Our  present  population  is  thus  the  smallest  we  have 
had  since  1832,  when  it  was  71  : — the  population  of  1827,  when  the 
Institution  was  opened,  having  amounted  to  40.     It  can  readily  be 
shown,  however,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Institution  are  only 
adapted/or  a  comparatively  small  or  limited  number  of  patients;  for  we 
find  that,  on  re-arranirins?  the  sleepiofir  accommodation  for  our  present  Capadtj  of 
residents,  so  as  to  secure  to  each  an  adequate  cubic  breathing  space  qwxxd  ao- 
(which  in  some  cases  is  only  500  to  600  cubic  feet,  instead  of  au<m!° 
minimum  of  1000  as  it  should  be)  :  making  allowance  for  certain 
eontemplated  alterations  ;  and  reserving  certain  supernumerary  apart- 
ments for  sick  rooms  and  other  purposes,  necessary  to  the  proper 
equipment  of  an  Hospital  even  of  the  most  humble  class,  the  Institution 
remains  nearly  fuU  !     This  circumstance  affords  the  best  measure 
we  can  offer  of  the  over-crowding  of  the  last  Decennium — an  over- 
crowding which  was  apparently    an    unfortunate  necessity  in  the 
absence   of  other  provision  for  the  pauper  insane  of  PerthsJme,  by 
whom  solely  it  was  caused. 

It  is  undoubtedly  conducive  to  the  permanent  efficiency  andModifioa- 
prosperity  of  the   Institution,  that  its  aims — its  organisation — itsJiSSJ^bT 
procedure — should  be  modified  and  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  ^JJtiflo°^ 
information   and    experience    acquired  since  its    foundation:   withP"^"^**- 
prevalent   wants  and    views  :  with    modem  progress  in  science — 
sanitary  and  psychological.      Such  a  policy  is  simply  a  commercial 
necessity  of  the  times — if  an  Institution  somewhat  old  is  to  continue^ 
under  altered  and  altering  circumstances,  to  prosper  :  and  such  a 
policy  is  only  what  is  daily  being  followed  by  all  large  corporations  or 
proprietary  bodies  of  old  standing,  which  do  not  desire  to  succumb  to 
their  more  vigorous,  youthful  rivals — which  indeed  desire  at  all,  amidst  J^pJJJJ^*^' 
inevitable  and  increasing  competition  on  every  hand,  to  maintain  their  ^^*^<>^« 
pristine  reputation,  efficiency,  or  success.     Actuated  by  such  convic- 
tions— ^guided  by  such  a  policy — ^the  Directors  are  losing  no  time  in 
availing  themselves  of  tiie  favourable  opportunity  presented  by  so  great 
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&  reduction  of  our  population  to  effect  certain  radical  changes  in  tha 
internal  economy  of  the  building,  which  have  long  been  contemjdated 
— which  were  indicated  in  our  last  annual  report* — and  which  hajB 
hitherto  been  prevented  only  by  the  presence  of  o\ir  pauper  population. 
These  changes  will  imply  an  unavoidable  amount  of  confusion  for  the 
Unto  of  space  probably  of  about  2  years.  Meanwhile,  the  confusion  is  increased 
by  the  occupation  of  several  large  and  important  rooms  as  store- 
rooms for  the  furniture  and  bedding  used  by  the  paupers — until  this 
can  bo  utilised  in  connection  with  the  alterations  now  in  progress : 
by  commissariat  and  staff  changes  :  and  by  the  remodelling  of  various 
arrangements  and    apartments^  all  immediately  consequent  on  the 

DinK,«ii  of  P^^P^  e^od^ 

li^Mtate  '^^  ^^®  °^  Pitcullen  Bank — mansion  and  estate — in  spring  last, 

has  led  to  the  necessity  for  building  new  official   residences  for  the 
Physician  and  head  male  attendant — the  site  of  that  for  the  former 
being  at  Gilgal — the  most  elevated  comer  of  the  Asylum-farm  lands— 
and  that  for  the  latter  probably  within,  or  near,  the  Asylum-groanda 
proper.     The  occupation  of  Pitcullen  Bank  by  its  purchaser  at  Whit- 
New  offloua  Sunday  last  has  further  necessitated  the  temporary  residence  elsewhere 
for'phyS-    o^  ^oth  the  officers  in  question    until  their  respective   permanent 
giST  **^  ^^'  <i"^ellings  are  ready  for  occupation.     This  is  expected  to  be  at  Whit- 
sunday 1865;  but  even  should  entrance  be  had  at  this  minimum  period, 
the  unavoidable  changes  connected  with  a  double  shift  of  residence,  and 
its  inevitable  discomforts  must  extend  over  a  period  embracing  at  least 
a  couple  of  years. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  equally  within  and  without  the  Insti- 
tution changes  of  the  most  important  kind  are  in  progress  :  that  the 
present  period  in  its  history  is  one  evidently  of  transition  :  that  the 
present  position  of  our  community  is  exceptional :  that  all  our  pith 
cedure  must  be  correspondingly  so :  and  that  we  cannot  reasonablj 
expect  emancipation  from  this  state  of  things  for  several  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  character  which  the  Institution  hai 
now  assumed,  by  the  entire  removal  of  Pauper  patients,  and  its  appro- 
priation for  patients  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  classes,  a  large  expendi- 
ture will  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  house  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Directors  are  now  in  the  course  of  carrying  the  necessary  improrr 
ments  into  effect, 
▲lunuont  It  is  unnecessary  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  were  tedious  on  tha 

or  oraSIm^  other,  to  Catalogue  seriatim  all  the  alterations  or  innovations  now  in 
'^*****^       contemplation,  if  not  in  progress,  within  the  Institution,  or  its  oat- 
houses  and  grounds,  with  a  view  to  place  it^  so  &r  as  ia^  undar  thi 
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eircamatanoes,  possible,  on  a  par  with  the  best  establishments  of  its 

ckfls  throughout  the  country.     But  it  may  be  desirable  here  to  record 

in  general  terms  the  more  important  thereof,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  application  of  steam  to  various  purposes  of  heating,  cooking 

and  washing,  in  or  connected  with  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and 

house  generally. 

(2.)  The  economization  of  fuel  by  the  introduction  of  improved 

means  of  heating  and  cooking. 
(3.)  The  economization  of  labour  in  the  laundry  by  the  introduction 

of  modern  washing  and  wringing  machines. 
(4.)  The  enlargement,  with  corresponding  improvements  in  lighting 
and  ventilation,  of  the  kitchen  and  commissariat  department^  and 
of  the  lauydry. 
(5.)  The  re-construction  of  the  great  central  stair-case  and  Tower 
with  a  view  to  its  more  efficient  lighting  and  commodiousness. 
These  improvements  will  probably  involve  or  imply  an  expenditure 
of  about  £4000  :  and  others  are  in  contemplation. 

During  the  year  two  fires  occurred  in  the  laundry,  both  arising,  Aoddenu 
from  the  use  of  old  and  defective  apparatus  for  the  drying  of  clothes. '"™  ^*"- 
Fortunately  the  extent  of  damage  was  limited,  in  the  one  case  to  £20, 
in  the  other  to  £80.      These,  however,  are  not  the  first  accidents  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  same  locality,  and  from  the  same  cause.     The 
most  serious  fires  have  been  traceable  to  the  present  faulty  mode  of 
heating  the  drying  closet — a  hot  air  Hue  of  old  construction.     Our  n^o"f  imti- 
direct  damage  by  accident  has,  however,  not  been  our  heaviest  loss,  JSIgeaienu. 
-which  is  to  be  found  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  dve  fires  or  furnaces, 
"where,  with  modem  and  suitable  appai*atus,  one,  would  suffice.      The 
proposed  improvements  in  the  laundry  will  not  only  greatly  diminish 
the  risk  of  accident  from  fire,  but  will  lead  to  great  economization 
equally  of  fuel  and  manual  labour.     The  latter  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment  under  our  altered  cu'cumstanccs — in  regard,  we  mean,  to 
our  smaller  population,  especially  of  patients  cajmble  of,  or  skilled  in,  Economin. 
the  lower  branches  of  mechanical  labour.      It  is  most  undesirable  nuai*iaboiu-. 
to  destroy  the  sources  or  objects  of  manual  labour,  which  is  a  neces- 
sity to  certain  groups  of  patients.      But  it  is   equally  undesirable 
to  have  more  manual  labour  tlian  our  community  can,  with  a  due 
i-egard  to   the  objects   for   which   the  Institution  has    been   estab- 
lished, undertake :  inasmuch  as  thLs  involves  the  employment  of  ex- 
pensive, skilled,  hired  labour.      But  the  garden  and  farm-yard  for 
the  men,  and  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  galleries  for  the  women  are 
likely  to  absorb  for  the  future,  as  they  do  for  the  present^  all  the 
able-bodied,  whose  labour  it  is  thus  desirable  to  reserve  for  the  use  of 
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Appiioa-  the  departments  in  question.  This  will  be  attained  by  the  introduo- 
Bteun  tion  of  steam  power,  which,  applied  to  the  pumping  of  water  alone 
'^^'^'  will  at  once  relieve  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  patients^  with  Uieir 
attendants,  whose  services  will  then  become  available,  where  they  are 
much  wanted,  in  the  garden,  pleasure-grounds,  farm-yard,  and  oat- 
houses.  One  large  steam  boiler  and  steam  engine,  placed  in  the 
laundry  will,  it  is  expected,  not  only  heat  all  departments  of  the  latter, 
supply  it  with  hot  water,  and  drive  washing,  wringing,  or  other 
machinery,  but  will  supply  steam  for  cooking  purposes  to  the  kitchen, 
and  for  heating  water  throughout  the  body  of  the  Institution  :  while 
it  will  also  draw  and  pump  water  from  the  different  wells  and  tanks 
distributed  over  the  grounds. 

For  further  particulai-s,  in  regard  to  the  history  and  experience 

of  the  Institution   during  the  past  year,  reference  is  made  to  the 

Report  by  Dr  Lindsay,  the  Physician. 

For  some  considerable  time  to  come,  great  care  and  atientioa 
will  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  adapt  the  Institution 
to  the  new  condition  it  has  now  assumed  as  a  non-pauper  establiab- 
ment,  and  no  exertions  on  their  part  will  be  spared  to  attain  this  aid. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  lost  the  valuable  and 
efficient  services  of  Dr  M'Intosh,  assistant  physician  and  8upe^ 
intendent,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  important  oj£ce  of  medial 
superintendent  of  the  County  Asylum  at  Murthly. 

The  Directors  tender  their  best  thanks  to  Dr  lindsaj  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their  zealous  and  efficient  servioei 
during  the  past  year  ;  and  they  earnestly  trust  that,  as  heretofore,  the 
Institution  may,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  long  continue  to  oonfo 
important  blessings  on  the  community. 

Wm.  PEDDIE,  Chairman 


REPORT    OF    PHYSICIAN 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1863^ 


AdmissioDB  doriDg  the  year  have  been  49  ;  the  mean  daily 
namber  of  patients  under  treatment  144 ;  the  recoveries  29,  or  i^early  ^"J^  JJC 
60  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  ;  the  discharges,  improved  and  t^nim- 
proved,  115  ;  the  deaths,  12,  or  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
^f  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  admissions  were  characterised  by  the  possession  of  suicidal  or 
homicidal  propensities,  or  both.  Suicidal  cases  are  always,  uufortun- SuicidM. 
ately,  too  common ;  they  seldom,  however,  present  features  note- 
worthy from  their  novelty  or  interest.  Occasionally  the  youth  of  the 
wonld-be  suicide  is  exceptional :  as  in  the  case  of  a  herd  boy  of  14, 
whose  delusions  and  propensities,  however,  were  speedily  dissipated  by 
treatment^  and  who  became,  prior  to  his  discharge  recovered — a 
cheerful,  industrious,  agile,  eminently  boyish  boy. 

Among  our  residents  latterly  has  been  a  most  unusual  proportion  of 
patients,  whose  propensities  render  them  dangerous  to  the  lives  of 
others :  murderers,  homicides,  and  assaulters — prone  to  sudden,  serious,  Homiddei 
unprovoked,  and  unforeseen  attacks  on   their  unsuspecting  fellows,  en. 
In  some  cases,  these  attacks  are  the  result  apparently  of  delusions  of 
suspicion— or  of  implacable  enmities  against  supposed  foes :  in  others 
they  are  the  offspring  of  momentary,  uncontrollable  impulse — without 
cause  quoad  the   person  assaulted.      In  the  one  class    of  cases   a 
plausible  reason  is  assigned  : — the  victim  is  represented  as  having 
systematically  annoyed,  or  irritated,  or  conspired  against  his  assaulter, 
who  has  only  been  inflicting  what  he  considers  merited  punishment. 
In  the  other  class,  the  pretext  is  frivolous  in  the  extreme  :  the 
assaulter  *'  could  not  help  it ;  '*  does  not  **  know  how  it  happened/'  impaiiivc 
nor  why  he  did  it ;  it  "  came  into  his  head  of  a  sudden  ; "  he  did  it^*"^**" 
''  for  fun ;  '*  or,  perhaps,  he  himself  thought  he  deserved  and  therefore 
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AMoiti:  wished  a  "thrashing,**  and  adopted  this  means  of  secaring  one  ;  or  he 
Mdeft^ST'felt  **  in  a  fighting  mood,"  and  so  forth.  Notwithstanding  every  ctre 
taken  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  many  unforeseen  assaults  have  hen 
committed  during  the  year — not  unfrequently  on  the  attendinti 
placed  in  special  charge  of  dangerous  patients.  That  these  assaulti 
were  all  comparatively  harmless  in  their  results  to  assaulter  and 
assaulted  alike — that  they  did  not  hecome,  by  their  success,  murden 
or  homicides — is  due  simply  to  our  full  staifT  of  attendants,  and  to 
their  vigilance,  courage,  promptitude,  and  energy  in  emergency.  "We 
may  add,  en  parenthksc,  that  such  accidents  would  scarcely  have 
FaiiRciM      occurred  under  the  old  regime  of  Manual  Restraint,  which-  wiUi  sU 

and  evili  of  °  »  — » 

abtoiuu       its  faults,  had  its  advantages,  and  which  xmdoubtedly  saved  in  more 

*'  Non- 

rattraint."  than  ono  form  many  lives,  that  are  now  sacrificed  to  the  popular 
creed — **  Non-restraint " — absurdly  so-called.  The  fact  cannot  be 
doubted  that  reaction  against  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the 
"absolute  Non-Restraint**  system  is  setting  in  strongly.  A^lmn 
physicians  find  that  Mechanical  Restraint  is  the  most  humane  mode  of 
treating  certain  exceptional  phases  of  insanity — the  only  mode 
apparently  of  avoiding  certain  catastrophes  now  of  common  oocurrenoej 
and  they  are  gradually  i*e'adopting  the  mildest  forms  thereof  compatiUe 
with  the  safety  or  security  of  their  patients.  But,  with  the  present 
strong  public  feeling  in  favour  of  unqualified  non-restraint — the  total 
abolition  or  absence  of  restraint  in  or  under  all  its  forma  or  names— « 
feeling  which  is  not  founded  on  experience,  but  is  merely  the  fruit  of  ilie 
pseudo-philanthrophic  tendencies  of  the  age — ^it  is  exceptional  to  find 
PMudaPhii-i^6n  with  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  the  confession  that  their 
•nthropy.  experience,  if  not  belief,  is  antagonistic  to  the  favoured  creed  or 
delusion  of  the  time. 

The  due  treatment  of  patients  belonging  to  what  are  par  exc^r 
lence  the  "  dangerous  classes  ** — of  suicides,  homicides,  and  assanlteia 
— implies  not  merely  a  material  addition  to  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities— the  duties  and  labours  of  all  grades  of  our  staff: — 
but  it  involves  large  additional  outlay — expense,  unfortunately, 
generally  disproportionate  to  the  rate  of  board  of  the  individual — oa 
special  attendance  and  special  precautions  against  accident ;  and  it 
would  therefore  only  be  fair  and  proper  were  such  patients  admitted 
only  on  payment  of  rates  of  board  at  least  50  per  cent,  above  thoae 
of  their  less  dangerous  and  more  manageable  fellows.  It  is  not 
unimportant  here  to  observe  that  homicidal  impulse  and  attempts  of 
p«7chieai  the  most  persistent  and  dangerous  kind  may  co-exist^  and  have  in 
of  Homi-  certain  of  our  cases  co-existed,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  right  aad 
wrong,  and  their  bearings  on  human  actions :  with  perfect  ability  to 
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lADage  business  affitirs,  though  of  a  complex  pecuniary  character — 
be  patient  occasionally  directiDg  relatives,  bankers,  and  agents  with 
nerring  tact  and  judgment,  scrupulous  accuracy  and  method ; 
ith  perfect  propriety  in  maintaining  most  of  the  relationships,  or 
ifleharging  most  of  the  social  or  public  duties  of  life  :  with  deportment 
Bnemlly  the  most  polished  and  gentlemanly — the  most  considerate 
od  kind.     Patients,  whose  delusions  and  impulses  are  such  that  it  isc^-ezittene* 

.  ,  of  Sanity  and 

npoBsible  to  trust  them  at  largo  among  their  companions,  without  insanitj. 
nminent  risk  of  murder  or  assault,  have  yet  proved  fond  and  exem- 
lary  husbands  and  parents  :  shrewd  and  exact  men  of  business  : 
itelligent  and  amusing  correspondents  :  acceptable  contributors  to 
eriodical  literature  :  painstaking  students  and  accomplished  scholars  : 
erotees  of  science— the  Arts  or  the  Muses. 

One  hidf  of  our  Mortality  during  the  year  may  be  set  down  as^®'**^*^^- 
rdinaiy — the  other  half  as  extraordinary  or  exceptional.  As  showing 
be  intractable,  or  hopeless,  character  of  some  of  the  cases  with  which  wo 
Ave  bad  to  deal,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  least  4  patients,  or  one-third 
f  the  whole  deceased,  were  admitted  in  such  a  condition  of  debility  audita  oaoMt. 
maciafcion  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  sent  here  but  to  die. 
lieee  were  apparently  the  direct  fruits  of  imperfect  or  insufficient 
ntrition — the  patients  having  obstinately  refused  food  for  a  time 
nor  to  admission,  and  no  artificial  means  of  alimentation  apparently 
aidng  been  had  recourse  to.  2  deaths  occurred  on  the  third  day, 
nd  6  or  one-half  of  the  whole,  within  three  weeks  after  admission — 
n  from  diseases  contracted  prior  thereto.  Again,  6,  or  one-half  of 
he  whole,  were  over  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  death — 2  of  them, 
ideedy  over  70.  In  both  the  latter  cases^  death  was  sudden — 
opervening  similarly  within  a  few  minutes  after  a  hearty  breakfast^ 
he  cause  apparently  being  heart-disease,  though  in  both  there  had  Baddea 
leen  an  equal  risk  of  death  by  apoplexy,  and  a  strong  probability  of  ^•*'***^ 
he  existence  of  atheromatous  or  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  vessels 
f  the  brain.  In  one  of  these  cases,  however,  there  is  every  reason  for 
elieving  that  death  was  accelerated,  if  not  directly  caused,  by  his 
xtreme  violence,  and  by  rough  usuage  at  the  hands  of  above  10 
nsldlled  and  unqualified  attendants  while  he  was  at  home  in  a  state 
f  acute  mania— the  numerous  bruises  found  on  his  person  on  admission 
fifording  satisfiEtctory  evidence  of  the  character  of  his  Home-treatment. 
n  cases  of  this  class,  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  page  12,  relative 
0  Mechanical  Hestraint,  equally  apply :  the  probability  being  that^  had 
[xme  means  of  mechanical  restraint — such  as  the  camisole  or  polka*- 
een  applied,  the  injuries  whereof  the  bruises  referred  to  were  the 
idioen^  would  not  have  been  inflicted.    It  would  appear,  then,  that 
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we  are  properly  chargeable  with  only  one-half  the  year's  mortalitr. 
Some  of  our  oldest  residents  were  among  the  deaths  :  one  patient  hid 
been,  at  the  date  of  his  demise,  between  20  and  30  years  resident ;  % 
between  10  and  20 ;  and  2  also  between  5  and  10 ;  or,  in  other  worda^ 

5  out  of  12  deaths  were  those  of  persons  who  had  resided  upwards  of 

6  years  in  the  Institution.  9  out  of  the  12  deaths  were  males — an 
unusual  and  unequal  proportion  in  relation  to  the  opposite  sex.    Id 

▲ttiopd««.  one-half  the  whole  cases,  no  post  mortem  examination  was  permitted 
by  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  deceased :  and  we  are  less  likely 
hereafter  to  obtain  the  same  proportion  of  autopsies  we  have  hitherto 
had,  small  though  this  be  ;  firstly,  because  of  our  limited  population, 
and  its  equally  limited  mortality  :  but  mainly  because  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  representatives  of  patients  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of 
society  in  regard  to  a  practice,  which,  whUe  it  cannot  possibly  harm 
the  dead,  promises  to  contribute  to  the  wel&re  of  the  living,  by 
improving  our  knowledge  of  practical  medicine  and  its  allied  scieneea 
Some  of  the  fatal  cases  were  of  great  interest  in  a  Pathological  point 
of  view  ;  but  we  cannot  afford  space  to  go  into  detail,  or  even  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  very  brief  vidimus  or  index  given  in  our 
Obituary  Table  in  the  Appendix. 
s«u«fof  As  has  been  the  case,   for  several    years  past^    we  found    it 

ajrjr^owd.  ^^^j^ggj^^y^  during  the  bye-gone  year,  in  order  to  relieve  our  over- 
crowded condition,  to  draft  a  certain  number  of  our  Paupers  to  other 
Asylums,  to  the  Lunatic  Wards  of  Poorhouses,  or  to  private  hoosea 
These  were  chronic  incurables  of  the  most  intractable  kind.  Looking', 
however,  to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  the  exodus  of  Ist  April,  the 
number  of  Paupers  so  discharged,  to  relieve  overcrowdings  was  limited 
to  18,  most  of  whom  were  transferred  to  the  Royal  Aaylam  at 
Montrose. 
iu-amnff«-  For  the  first  time  since  our  official  connection  with  the  InstitQtioo^ 

si^inf  M-  hhTQ  we  found  it  at  all  possible  to  arrange  the  sleeping  aocommoda- 
{J^^^^^    tion,  so  as  to  secure  for  each  patient  a  due  cubic  space  of  air ;  and, 
even  yet^  the  original  architectural  arrangements  of  the  building  are  sad 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  do  all  we  could  desire  in  this  directioiL 
In  the  bedrooms  of  private  dwellings  in  Perth  (it  is  so  in  our  own), 
we  find  the  cubic  breathing  space  per  person  as  high  as  2000  to  $000 
OaUo         feet ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  but  the  contrary,  why  in  an  Hospiial^ 
■pmS'^    —in  a  curative  establishment, — in  a  community  of  invalids^ — ^thot 
should  be  only  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  this  amount !      The  minr* 
mum  standard,  now  recognised  among  sftnitaxy  authoritieB^  it  lOW 
oabio  feet  per  person — a  space  far  infiarior  to  that  allooated  to  eaflk 
patient  in  muijj  and   probably  now  in   mo«l^    noiodaam    Genori 
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Hospitals.*     The  nearest  approach  to  this  standard,  to  be  found  in 
this  institution,  is  in  the  gallery  bedrooms — ectch  being  intended  and 

adapted  only  for  a  single  patient — where  the  cubic  space  is  880 
feet.  In  certain  dormitories,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  as  low  as 
650  ;  and  in  the  days  of  our  oyercrowding,  when  the  Institution 
contained  double  the  number  of  patients  for  whom  it  toaa  properly 
JUted,  half  these  figures  may  be  quoted  as  the  maximum  cubic  breath- 
ing space— <jtioaJ  sleeping  accommodation — per  person !  If  the  archi- 
tectural arrangements  of  the  edifice  preyent  our  increasing  this  cubic 
space  up  to  the  proper  minimum  standard,  we  haye  it  in  our  power^ 
at  leasts  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the  sleeping  accommodation  under- 
noted,  to  prevent  its  being  reduced  below  the  figures  880  and  550 
respectlYely. 


*  la  HospiUlB  of  recent  ooxutmction  in  England,  the  aTerageipace  allotted  to  each  Patient 
in  the  liok  wudeordormitorieaTarifle  fh>m  1500  to  1800  cubio  feet:  the  moet  recently  erected 
alwaje  luiTlng  the  greatest  amount  of  epaoe.  The  Pariuan  hospitals  hare  an  aTsrage  space  of 
1600  cnbic  feet :  though  in  the  newer  ones»  it  raries  ftom  1900  to  2300.  The  whole  sabject  of 
the  dimensionB  and  rentilation  of  bedrooms  and  dormitories  in  Pablie  Iiutitntionsis  well  set  fbrth 
In  A  paper  entitled  "Experiments  in  VenUUtion,"  by  Dr  Berkel^  Hill,  in  the  *' British 
Von&i  ]Mto»<Ibirw|feal  Befimr/'  July  1864^  pp.  le^andisq. 


This  Table  exhibits  the  ordi- 
nary Gallery  accommodBtion ; 
but  there  are  Buadr;  Super- 
numcrory  apartments,  detached 
from  the  Galleriea — superior  in 
dimensions  and  in  ev^ry  other 
respect  to  the  ordinary  Gallery 
accomodation — and  which  may 
be  used  temporarily  as  single 
bedrooms  or  dormitories, 
though  not  without  prejudice 
to  what  we  conceive  to  be  their 
more  legitimate  purposes  (as 
these  are  set  forth  in  the  sec- 
tion which  follows).  The 
sleeping  aecom,7nodation  being 
the  only  proper  meaiure  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Institution, 
it  would  appear  that,  if  we 
are  to  frame  our  arrangements 
in  accordance  with  the  "  Laws 
of  Health," — with  the  princi- 
I.  pies  or  doctrines  of  Modern 
Sanitary  Science — our  total 
population  ehonld  not  exceed 
60  persons ;  and  that  any 
excess  of  this  standard  must 
be  regarded  as  overerouding. 
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For  the  fint  time,  also,  for  a  long  series  of  ymn  tA  loMt^  bii 
bean  found  pcmnbU  to  retore  the  foUowiog  groapi  of  ftputoMat^ 
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ads  of  AOOommodAtioiiy  without  which  no  suoh  Ixutitution  m  this 

a  pretend  to  oompleteness  or  effidencj,  vis : — 

L  Sick  rooms  for  both  sexes.    For  the  use  of  pfttients  of  either  S££^ 
sex  we  have  set  apart  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  most  salubrious  ^^' 
portion  of  the  Institution  :  in  the  Browne  and  Belshes  galleries 
respectivelj.     They  are  well  lighted,  Tentilated,  and  heated :  are 
provided    with    every    suitable  oonyenienoe  :  and  possess  theuj^j^dnA- 
advantage  of  a  free  exposure^  and  an  attractive  panorama.     One 
of  the  rooms  contains  about  3000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  is  adapted 
for  about  4  patients — ^that  is  750  cubic  feet  per  person  :  the 
other  contains  about  2200  cubic  feet  for  3  patients,  or  over  700 
oulnc  feet  each. 

L  Dormitories  for  the  suicidal,  hysterical,  and  timid,  who  require 
the  special  care  o^  and  association  with,  an  attendant  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

L  Apartments  for  the  isolation  or  separation—- as  circumstances 
may  require  or  render  desirable— of  the  following  groups  of 
patients : — 

1.  The  dangerous  and  irritable — ^with  a  view  to  their  more  efficient 
or  appropriate  treatment : — ^but  in  order  more  especially  to  the 
due  protection  and  security  of  our  community  generally. 

2.  Epileptics,  dipsomaniacs^  or  other  special  cases,  which  also 
demand,  for  their  own  benefit^  as  well  as  that  of  the  community 
generally,  that  they  should  be  separated  therefrom. 

3.  The  aged,  feeble,  and  helpless — securing  to  them  a  greater  degree 
of  quietude,  privacy,  and  domesticity  than  is  attainable  in  the 
galleries,  which  are  inhabited  necessarily  by  all  classes  of  the 
general  insane— including  the  noisy  and  boisterous. 

4.  The  convalescent — ^promoting  their  recovery  by  removal  from 
the  annoyances  of  their  more  excited  and  troublesome  fellows. 

5.  The  quiet  and  industrious — as  a  reward  for,  or  inducement 
towards^  habits  of  industry  and  order. 
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L-^ENERAL  RESULTS  OP  THE  YEAR  1863.64. 


M. 

P. 

T. 

PatienU  admitted  from  1827  to  1863, 

Malet.  Females.  Total. 

OftheM            ReeoTered,                ...    247        349        696 

„         were  Bemoved  improved,          95         82        177 

„            ,.            „       unimproved,     107         90        197 

Died,    167       104       261 

693 
606 

718 
625 

1411 
1231 

Patients  remaining  on  8th  June,  1863, 

„       admitted  for  first  time  during 

the  year   from   June  1863  to 

JnDel864,          23         20         43 

„       re-admitted, 2           4           6 

87 
25 

93 
24 

180 
49 

Total  nnmher  of  Patients  under  treatment  daring  1863^1, 
Of  these            Recovered,                  ...      15          14          29 
„        were  Removed  improved,  ...      16         26         42 
„           „           „       ttnimpruved,        37         36         73 

ff                IJKQp              ...           ..•           ...           9               O             1^ 

112 
77 

117 
79 

229 

156 
73 

Patients  remaining  on  13th  Jane  1864, ... 

35 

88 

Mean  dAily  number  of  Patients  under  treatment  during 

1863-4.-144. 
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U.— ADMISSIONS  DTTBING  180S-4-[Ck«TnrDn>]. 


IL 

F. 

T. 

o     yMTly                   •••                   •••                    ti.                    *** 

Xi       ff                 •••                     •••                    ••*                    •»•                    ••• 

S,-~SuiciddL  ond  Homicidal  PropentiUa. 
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UI.-BECOVEBIES  DUKINQ  18634. 
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Y.— DISCHABOBS  OF  PAUPER  PATIBITTS. 


1.  Rccov€f€df  ••• 

2.  A^on- Recovered— 

Impioved, 
Uoiuiproved, 


15 
34 


22 
36 


37 
70 


1.  Tnoffen  to— 

a.  Perth  Diitriet  Atylam  it  Marthlj, 
6.  Other  Pablie  Atylumt : — 

Bojral  AsjrlQiD,  Montrose, 
Do.  Ediobargh, 

e,  Prl?ite  Avylomt  :— 

M.llbolm  Hoate,  )   MuMelbttrgh.     - 
HallcroM  Hoaae,  >   —"■•w»'»»»"» 

d,  Laofctic  Wards  of  Poorhooses  :-^ 

trorthf  ..«  •«•  ••• 

SHriing,  ...  ... 

€.  Privftte  Houses, 

2.  *Phjsic«I  Condition, 

a.  Bodily  health  and  ooDdition  on  the  whole  good, 
6.  Do.  do.  bad, 

e.  LaboTiring  under  Specific  Affectioni : — 

BroDcliitis,     ... 

Bronchucele,  ... 

Chronic  Cystitis, 

X  a^niysiMf  ..a  ...  ... 

Phthisis  Falmonalis,       ... 

3.  •Form  of  Insanity  :— 

Congenital  Imbecility,  ... 

Dementia, 

General  Paresis, 

Mania  :  acute,  ...  ...  ... 

,,       cbrouic. 
Melancholia,      ...  ...  ... 

Monomania,  ...  ...  ... 

4«  ^Recent  or  Acute  Cases,    ... 

Chronic  or  Confirmed  Cases,      ... 

Probably  Curable 

„         Incurable  ...  ... 

Dirty  and  Degraded, 
Violent  and  Destructive, 
Quiet,  but  Idle, 

,,      and  Industrious, 
5.  i*DaritioD  of  Kesidence  in  Asylum-- 
Under  3  months, 

Between   3  and    6  months,        ... 
6 
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2  years. 
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20    „ 
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30   „ 
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iO    „ 

57 
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49 


28 
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1 

1 
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7 
1 
7 

45 
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I 
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23 
2 
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4 

5 

13 


4 
45 


10 
39 


6 

6 

7 

30 

2 

1 
8 
1 

19 

11 

I 

3 
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*  At  daU  of  Discharge. 
fkoiB  the  Date  of  last  Admission,  when  a  Patient  has  besaadmilUd 
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30 
II 
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12 

53 
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1 

1 


1 
24 

1 
12 
II 
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11 
47 


14 
44 


7 

7 

6 

38 

2 
5 
5 
5 
13 
17 
8 
4 
3 
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T. 


125 


18 


107 


58 

14 
I 

8 

I 

10 

I 

19 

98 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

47 
2 
3 
16 
16 
22 


15 
93 


24 

83 


13 
13 
13 
68 

4 

6 

43 

6 

32 

28 

4 

7 

6 
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VI.-PRE8BNT  POPULATION. 


M. 

P. 

T. 

I.  B«etnk  or  Aonte  Cases,  ... 

Chronic  or  Confirmed, 
CongeniU], 

Frobftblj  Curable,      ... 
„        locorable, 

II.  SnffeiiDg  from  bodily  Ailmenie,  tii.  :— 

a,  Qenerml  lofinniiies  of  A((e, 
6.        „        Debility,* 
e,  SpeciBc  AffeciioDB : — 

Amenorrliooft  nod  its  ConcomiUntfl, 

Paraljrtis  and  PMado-F*raIy8iB,i*     ... 

£pllepKy,                  ...                ...                ... 

Fractures  or  Dislocations, 

Cutaneous  Eruptions, 

Hsmorrhnida,                    ...                 ... 

Corueitig  [Slrumonn],               ••• 

III.  Refractory,  Turbulent,  or  Irritable,^                 •«• 
Have  £firect«d,  Attempted,  or  Threatened  Escape,     ... 
Destructive  to  Property, 

Dangerously  Violent  to  the  Person, 

Of  Wet  or  Dirty  Habirj. 

Mastnrbators,  or  baviog  other  Vicious  Habits,  [e.g. 

Ordure  eating  or  smearing,  &c.] 
Dennders,       ...                ...                ...               ••• 

iV.  Attending  Asylum  Chapel. 

„              „        Recreations, 

„           Amusements  in  Town, 
Taking  Ezorcii^  beyond  Asjlumgroanda, 
Dining  in  Association, 

35 

38 

73 
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33 

4 
33 
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66 
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2 
33 

4 
34 

6 
67 

5 

12 

17 

I 
"3 

1 

9 
5 
2 
3 

3 
2 
17 
18 
6 
13 
33 

4 
2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

10 

3 

5 

2 
16 
14 

6 
11 
37 

4 
3 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

19 
8 
7 
3 
7 

8 

4 
33 
32 
12 
24 
70 

*  Frequently,  if  not  generally,  associated  with  the  Strumous  Diatbe>it. 

i*  Including  Muscular  Atrophy  and  Contraction  from  Disuse  of  Limbs. 

t  In  some  eases,  only  dniing  paroxysms  of  Periodic  or  Reoorrent  Acute  Mania. 


CHAPLAIN'S    REPORT. 


Iv  again  respeotfollj  preaentixig  to  the  Directors  a  brief  record  of  his 
work  during  the  past  year,  the  Chaplain  cannot  claim  to  have  anything 
of  special  interest  to  report,  beyond  the  regular  and  unintermpted 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  These,  not  without  a  deep  feeling 
of  his  responsibility,  he  has  endeavoured  to  perform  with  his  best 
ability  and  diligence,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  to  make  them  really 
conducive  to  the  good  of  those  whose  spiritual  interests  are  entrusted 
to  his  care.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  difficulties 
attaching  to  such  a  work,  as  these  are  too  sadly  obvious  to  require 
even  a  passing  reference ;  and  he  can  only  say  that,  without  suffering 
them  unduly  to  discourage  him,  he  has  sought  to  cope  with  them  with 
as  much  wisdom  and  tenderness  as  ho  could  command.  If  they  are 
such  as  to  preclude  in  many  cases  any  sanguine  expectation  of  positive 
results,  they  do  not  at  least  forbid  the  hope  of  being  in  some  degree 
servicable  in  ministeiing  to  minds  diseai^,  and  soothing  them  with 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion.  The  cloud,  though  not  wholly 
removed,  may  yet  be  tinged  with  a  silver  lining,  and  the  music  of 
Gospel  truth  may  help,  like  the  harp  of  David,  to  charm  the  troubled 
spirit  to  repose. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  attendance  at  the  varioos 
services,  both  on  Sabbath  and  week-days,  has  been  on  the  whole 
satis&ctory.  At  morning  prayers^  which  are  held  twice  in  the  week-— 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays — it  has  averaged  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
inmates  ofthaHoos^  and  at  the  Sabbath  monniigserfio^  foDyailiird. 
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At  the  latter  espedaUy,  the  chapel,  on  the  male  dde,  has  nsuaUy  hen 
fall  to  OTerflowing.  The  recent  changes  haye,  as  may  he  oonodved, 
made  a  very  considerable  redaction  in  the  actual  nambers,  bat  the 
proportion  is  still  more  than  maintained,  the  attendance  on  week- 
days averaging  about  a  third,  and  on  Sundays  nearly  a  half  of  thoee 
in  the  House.  The  quietness  and  decorum  of  those  in  attendance  hsTe, 
as  usual,  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  a  result  largely  attributable 
to  the  care  manifested  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  capable  of  the 
requisite  self-control,  but  in  no  small  degree  also  due  to  a  sense  of  the 
aacredness  of  the  exercises  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  capacity 
and  amount  of  attention,  doubtless,  greatly  vary,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  intelligence,  in  different  cases,  with  which  the 
services  are  followed,  but  while  to  most  it  is  evidently  a  pleasiog  if 
somewhat  fitful  exercise,  there  are  always  a  number  who  are  seriooalj 
attentive,  and,  it  is  hoped,  really  benefitted.  Special  discourses  are 
not  seldom  selected  for  remark,  as  having  imparted  profit  and  con- 
solation, and  it  is  manifest^  to  say  the  least,  that  these  services  are 
instrumental  in  keeping  alive  some  sense  of  Divine  things  in  the  minda 
of  not  a  few,  who,  for  themselves  could  hardly  originate  a  religious 
thought. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  the  Chaplain  has  maintained  a 
coarse  of  constant  visitation,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  come  into 
personal  contact  with  mo&t  of  the  patients.  He  has  enceavoured,  aa 
far  as  possible  in  these  visits,  to  blend  the  minister  with  the  friendi 
and,  without  forcing  or  formal  teaching,  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
profitable  account  whenever  it  could  judiciously  be  don&  He  cannot 
say  that  in  any  case  he  has  found  the  subject  of  religion  received  with 
repugnance,  and  there  are  always  those  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
converse  upon  it,  and  who  appear  to  give  a  cordial  and  devout 
response  to  the  remarks  that  may  be  made.  Altogether,  he  has  had 
fully  as  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  this  department  of  his  work 
as  he  could  reasonably  expect.  He  has  pleasure  in  again  recording 
bis  sense  of  the  courtesy  and  co-operation  of  the  officials  and  attend- 
antd^  who  never  fiail  to  affi>rd  him  every  facility  and  aid  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

He  has  only  to  add  that  the  osoal  classes  have  been  kepi  op 
during  the  winter,  vis.  :  the  dbtm  for  the  practice  of  pnlmod j»  oon- 
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daoted  by  the  Matron,  on  Monday  evenings ;  that  for  writing  and 
arithmetic  on  Tuesday  evenings ;  and  the  Bible  class,  superintended 
by  the  House-kcfeper  and  one  of  the  upper  class  patients,  on  Sunday 
evening.  At  the  last  of  these,  select  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  read,  varied  with  extracts  from  approved  religious 
authors.  The  attendance,  especially  at  the  singing  and  Bible  classes, 
has  been  good,  and  the  interest  and  progress  ef  the  pupils  continue  to 
afford  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chaplain  begs  to  tender  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  Directors  for  the  confidence  they  have  reposed  in 
him,  and  to  express  a  hope  that,  with  the  diminshed  numbers  in  the 
House,  he  may  be  able  to  bestow  a  still  more  careful  and  particular 
attention  in  the  discharge  of  his  delicate  and  important  trust.  May 
the  blessing  of  God  continue  to  crown  every  effort  put  forth  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  saddest  of  all  earthly  calamities  with  abundant 


Wu.    D.    KNOWLES,    Chaphm. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 


ON 


Insanity  and  Its  Treatment 


BY 


W.  LAUDER  LINDSAY.  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  MURRAY  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  rOR  THE  INSANE, 

PERTH. 


I.  RECENT*  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Colonial  Lunacy  Boards — with  Special  Reference 

to  New  Zealand. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  March  and  April  1872. 

Object',  To  show  what  ought  to  be  the  (i.)  Qualifications ;  (2.) 
Emoluments;  (3.)  Duties  and  Powers;  (4.)  Status;  (5.) 
Mode  of  Selection  and  Appointment — of  a  Colonial 
Commissioner  in  Luncuy :  and  also  the  (6.)  Constitution  of 
a  Colonial  Board  of  Lunacy. 

2.  Suggestions    for   the    Proper    Supervision    of  the 

Insane,  and  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  in  the  British 
Colonies. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirur^ccU  Review^  October  1869. 

Object :  To  show  (i.)  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Lunacy  in  every  British  Colony :  and  (2.)  What 
ought  to  be  the  constitution  and  functions  of  such  a  Board, 
and  of  the  Medical  members  thereof 


3.  Insanity  in  British  Emigrants  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  ranks. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Joumaly  September  1869. 

Object:  To  show  (i.)  To  what  extent  Britain  is  drained  by 
Emigration  of  certain  classes  of  its  Insane:  and  (2.)  The  evil 
influence  of  such  Immigrants  on  Colonization  and  Colonies. 

*  The  following  List  is  confined  to  Papers  published  since  the  year  1865. 


4-  American    Hospitals    for   the    Insane — contrasted 
with  those  of  Britain. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  December  1870. 

Object  \  To  enumerate  the  Public  Lunatic  Asylums  of  the 
United  States:  and  (2.)  To  show  the  features  in  them 
which  deserve  imitation  and  adoption  in  the  I^imatic 
Asylums  of  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

5.  Legislation  for  Inebriates. 

Edifiburgh  Medical  Journal,  September  and  October  1870. 

Object :  (i.)  To  introduce  to  British  and  Colonial  Legislators 
an  Assembly  Bill  of  the  Canadian  Government  anent 
Habitual  Drunkards :  and  (2.)  To  point  out  the  proper 
course  of  Legislation  anent  the  Treatment  of  Inebriates  in 
Britain  and  her  Colonies. 


6.  The  Family  System  as  applied  to  the  Treatment  of 

the  Chronic  Insane. 

Journal  of  Mental  Science,  January  1871. 

Object:  To  show  (i.)  Its  advantages  as  complementary  to 
Hospital  treatment :  and  (2.)  The  various  forms  in  which 
it  may  best  be  developed  in  old  and  new  countries. 

7.  Gheel  in  the  North. 

.  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  January  187 1. 

Object:  To  show  (i.)  The  adaptability  of  the  Gheel  System  of 
Treatment  to  both  old  and  new  countries :  and  (2.)  The 
modifications,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  necessary  or 
desirable. 


8.  The   Physiology  and    Pathology  of   Mind    in    the 
Lower  Animals. 

Pamphlet:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh,  1871. 

Object:  To  show  that,  both  in  health  and  disease,  Mind  in 
other  animals  exhibits  the  same  kind  of  phenomena  that  it 
does  in  man. 


9.  The  Physiology  of  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals. 

Journal  of  Mental  Science^  April  187 1. 

Object :  To  show  that  the  Lower  animals  possess  Mind  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  man — liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
same  causes  of  derangement. 


10.  Insanity  in  the  Lower  Animals. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico- C hirurgical  Revic7Vy  July  187 1. 

Object'.  To  show  that  other  animals  are  subject  to  the  same 
(i.)  Causes,  and  (2.)  Forms,  of  Insanity  that  affect  man. 

11.  Madness  in  Animals. 

Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July  1 87 1 . 

Object:  To  show  (i.)  That  much  of  the  so-called  Madness, 
hitherto  ascribed  to  Rabies  (Hydrophobia),  really  belongs 
to  the  category  of  Insanity  as  it  occurs  in  man  ;  and  (2) 
That  genuine  Rabies  (Hydrophobia)  is  a  comparatively 
rare  disease. 


12.  Mental  Epidemics  among  the  Lower  Animals. 

Journal  of  Mental  Science,  January  1872. 

Object :  To  show  that  the  Panics  of  certain  animals  are  refer- 
able to  the  category  of  Epidemic  mental  disorders  as  they 
occur  in  man. 


13.  The  Causes  of  Insanity  in  Arctic  Countries. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  January  1870. 

Object:  To  show  the  influence  of  cold,  darkness,  solitude, 
monotonous  scenery,  routine  life,  hunger  and  thirst,  im- 
proper food  or  drink,  personal  filth,  and  unsuitable  dwell- 
ings— as  Factors  of  Insanity  in  (i.)  man,  and  (2.)  the  lower 
animals. 


14.  Mollities  Ossium  in  relation  to  Rib-fracture  among 
the  Insane. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  November  1870. 

Object',  To  show  (i.)  How  common  it  is  as  a  cause  of  acd- 
dents :  and  (2.)  How  unjust  it  is  to  blame  Asylum-officers 
for  accidents  so  arising. 

15.  Illustrations  of  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in 
the  Insane. 

/ourruil  of  Mental  Science,  ]zxi\X2cry  1867. 

Object:  (i.)  To  show  their  negative  diagnostic  character:  and 
(2.)  To  describe  certain  rare  lesions  of  structure. 

16.  Typho-mania. 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  October  1868. 

Object'.  To  show  the  difficulties  of  Diagnosis,  Classification, 
Nomenclature  and  Treatment  in  certain  (rare)  conditions 
of  the  Insane. 


MllUV<«« 


II.  IN  PREPARATION. 


17.  Lunacy  Legislation  in  New  Zealand. 

Object',  To  show  ( I.)  The  present  state  of  its  Lunacy  Laws 
and  Lunaqr  System :  and  (2.)  The  additions  or  Reforms 
that  are  desirable. 


18.  The  Lunatic  Asylums  of  New  Zealand. 

ObjeJ:  (i.)  To  describe  the  present  and  past  condition  of 
the  Provincial  Asylums  of  Otago,  Nelson,  and  Auckland : 
(2.)  To  discuss  the  Government  project  of  a  Grand  Cen- 
tral Asylum  :  and  (3.)  To  indicate  the  additional  asylums, 
and  the  additions  to,  or  modifications  of,  existing  asylums, 
now  or  still  required. 

19.  The  Lunatic  Asylums  of  New  South  Wales. 

Object:  (i.)  To  describe  the  present  and  past  condition  of  the 
State  Asylums  at  Gladesville  and  Parramatta  :  and  (2.)  To 
show  the  desirability  and  direction  of  Reform  required  in 
the  Lunacy  System  of  the  Colony. 

,20.  The  Lunatic  Asylums  of  the  United  States. 

Object :  To  describe  in  detail  the  features  that  deserve  adop- 
tion in  those  of  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 


21.  The  Lunatic  Asylums  of  Continental  Europe. 

Object :  To  enumerate  the  typical  (especially  the  newest  and 
best)  Asylums  of  its  chief  countries. 
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22.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Non-restraint  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Insane. 

Object  \  To  show  (i.)  The  absurdity  of  the  dogma  that  Me- 
chanical restraint  is  never  admissible :  and  (2.)  The  greater 
evils  of  the  substitutes  therefor. 


23.  Fallacies  in  Modem  Ideas  and  Practice  concerning 

Insanity  and  its  Treatment. 

Object :  To  expose  the  evils  arising  from  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  diagnostic  difference  between  Insanity  and  Sanity 
— the  Insane  and  Sane. 

24.  Vaccination-experience  among  the  Insane. 

Object  \  To  show  (i.)  The  negative  effects  of  Re-vaccination 
with  lymph  that  is  not  fresh  and  pure :  and  (2.)  The  in- 
fluence of  Imagination,  and  of  Mental  derangement,  in 
modifying  the  results  of  Re-vaccination. 

25.  The  Pathology  of  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals. 

Object',  To  describe  in  detail  the  (i.)  Causes,  and  (2.)  Forms, 
of  Mental  derangement  in  other  animals  than  man. 


GiLGAL,  Perth  :  May  187a. 


IN     PREPARATION, 
In  One  Volume^  Svo, 


CONCERNING 


Insanity  &  its  Treatment : 


BY 


W.  LAUDER  LINDSAY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  MURRAY  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSANK, 

PERTH. 


^^ Nulla  datur  linea  accurata  inter  Sanam  Mcnteni  et  Vcsaniam.^^ 

Gregory. 


GENERAL  OBJECT. 


♦•» 


To  illustrate  the  Prof esBional,  as  w6]l  as  Popular,  Srrors 
that  have  arisen  firam  the  dirtifloial  Differentiation  of 
Insanity  from  Sanity— the  Insane  from  the  Sane. 


SPECIMENS    OF    SPECIAL    SUBJECTS 
OF    ILLUSTRATION. 


1.  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Insane. 

• 

Odj^ :  To  show  that 

{a)  In  many  cases  no  appreciable  cerebral  lesions  exist. 

{b)  Where  they  do  exist,  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
nature  of  Insanity ;  and  bear  no  necessary  rela- 
tion to  its  so-called  "  Forms." 

{c)  There  are  no  morbid  conditions  of  the  Urine,  or 
other  fluids  or  solids,  that  are  peculiar  either  to 
the  Insane  or  Sane. 

{d)  An  improved  knowledge  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the 
Insane  has  led  to  no  improvement  in  methods  of 
Treatment — to  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
Recoveries. 


2.  Medicinal  Treatment. 

Object:  To  show 

ifl)  The  inefficacy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dangers  or 

evils,  on  the  other,  of  indiscriminate  Drugging. 
{p)  That  Drug-giving  is  the  natural  resource  of  ignorance, 

inexperience,  indolence,  or  a  misplaced  faith, 
(r)  The  distinction  between   Rational,    Expectant,   or 

Auxiliary   Medicine,   and  injudicious,  ignorant, 

presumptuous,  meddlesome  interference. 


3.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Non-Bestraint 
contrasted. 

Object:  To  show  that 

{a)  In  certain  cases  Mechanical  Restraint  is  necessary' : 
is  the  most  humane  mode  of  Treatment :  and  is 
preferable  to  Manual  or  personal  Restraint 

{p)  Conollyism — Conolly's  dogma  and  practice  concern- 
ing the  non-use  of  Mechanical  Restraint — so  far 
from  having  any  necessary  cotmection  with  the 
modem  "Humane"  mode  of  Treatment,  has 
.  done  a  much  greater  amount  of  mischief  than  the 
"  system  "  it  was  avowedly  introduced  to  super- 
sede. 


4.  Seclusion  as  a  means  of  Treatment. 

Object:  To  show  the  absurdity  of  official  and  public 
clamour  against  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  Treatment 


6.  All  the  Insane  do  not  require  Asylum- 
Treatment. 

Object:  To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Gheel  system  may 
be  adopted  by  Britoin  and  other  countries. 


6,  The    Responsibility   and    Punishment   of 
the  Insane. 

Object :  To  point  out  that 

[a)  Unsoundness  of  mind  is  a  question  of  Degree,  not 
necessarily  involving  Moral  Irresponsibility : 
while 

{p)  In  all  Asylums  throughout  the  world,  Moral  treat- 
ment is  based  on  the  recognition  of  Degrees  of 
Responsibility,  and  of  Punishability  for  controll- 
able misdemeanour. 


7.  Individualisation  in  Treatment. 

Object:  To  show  the  greater  importance  of  studying  and 
treating  the  Diseased  than  the  mere  Disease;  and  the 
impossibility  of  doing  this  satisfactorily  in  large  Hospi- 
tals. 


8.  Classifications  of  Insanity  as  contrasted 
with  Classifications  of  the  Insane. 

Object :  To  show 

[a)  The  fallacies  of  modem  groupings  of  Mental  dis- 
orders into  Species. 

ip)  The  error  and  injustice  of  associating  the  upper  (or 
educated)  with  the  lower  (or  uneducated)  classes : 
the  refractory  with  the  quiet:  the  criminal 
with  the  virtuous. 


9.  The  so-called  Physiognomy  of  Insanity  or 
of  the  Insane. 

Object:  Tp  show  that  it  is  no  more  specific  or  diagnostic 
than  that  of  Sanity  or  the  Sane  :  and  that  the  majority  of 
supposed  Facial  Differences  are  purely  imaginary  and 
artificial. 


10.  The  Etiology  of  Inaanity. 

Object:  To  show  the  extreme  complexity  of  Causation :  the 
improbability  of  our  discovering  the  entirety  of  the 
causes  operative  in  anygivoi  case:  the  confusion  be- 
tween Immediate  and  Remote — Exciting  and  Predis- 
posing— Causes  :  and  the  absurdity  of  founding  Classi- 
fications on  a  Basis  so  variable  as  supposed  Proximate 
Causes. 

IL  The  Ck>iiftision  between  Cause  and  Effect 
—the  fHw<  and  the  propter  Aac— in  the  inci- 
dence of  mental  disorder. 

Object:  To  show  the  true  relations  especially  of  Religion 
and  Intemperance  to  Insanity. 

12.  The  Emoluments  and  Status  of  Asylum 

Officers. 

Object:  To  show  how  far  they  fall  short  of  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

13.  The  Superannuation  of  Asylum  Officers. 

Object :  To  show  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  with- 
holding, from  any  class  of  officers  or  servants,  liberal 
Pensions,  after  short  periods  of  service. 


14.  The  proper  office  of  the  Asylum 

Object:  To  show  the  equal  impolicy  and  injustice  of  making 
him  a  "  Jack-of-all-trades." 


16.  The  Responsibilities— real  and  supposed— 
of  Asylum  Officers. 

Object :  To  show  the  absurdity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  un- 
founded accusations  or  imputations  regarding  unavoid- 
able Accidents  to  Patients. 


16.  Asylum  Attendants:  what  they  are  and 
ought  to  be. 

Object :  To  point  out  the  absurdity  of  expecting  a  proper 
class  of  Master-companion-servants  to  the  Insane  unless 
at  a  high  rate  of  remuneration  :  the  supply  of  all  proper 
domestic  comforts  :  sufficient  opportunities  for  exercise 
and  amusement :  full  and  varied  Dietary :  and  liberal 
Superannuation  to  which  to  look  forward  ab  initio. 


n.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Lunacy  Boards.   * 

Object :  To  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evils  they  create 
and  propagate  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  good  they  might 
achieve. 


18.  The  Hobbies  of  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
Asylum  Directors,  Asylum  Physicians, 
and  Asylum  Architects. 

Object:  To  show  the  evils  of  all  extremes— of  opinion  and 
practice. 


19.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Powers  of 
Directorates. 

Object :  To  expose  the  evils  of  the  too  frequent  reckless  or 
ruinous  expenditure  of  Funds ;  of  injudicious  Building, 
Fanning,  or  other  operations;  of  mischievous  Administra- 
tive interference. 


20.  The  Results  of  Private  Enterprise,  and  of 
Board  Management,  in  Asylum  develop- 
ment contrasted. 

Object :  To  show  the  superiorities  of  Proprietary  or  Private, 
compared  with  Public,  Asylums. 
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21.  The  proper  scope  of  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Object :  To  show 

(d)  Their  Use  as  Curative  Hospitals :  Medical  Schools : 
and  Homes,  Retreats,  or  Refuges. 

(p)  Their  Abuse — as  Prisons  or  Places  of  mere  custody 
or  detention  :  or  as  Colonies  of  the  inoflfensive, 
and  presumably  incurable,  able-bodied. 


22.  Asylum  Construction,  Organisation,  and 
Management. 

Object :  To  expose  the  evils  of  the  errors  of  Directors  and 
their  Architects,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  to 
point  out  the  policy  of  having  the  whole  details  arranged 
and  supervised  by  the  Physician. 


23.  Lessons  from  Foreign  Asylums. 

Object :  To  show  in  how  many,  and  what,  respects  those  of 
Britain  fall  short  of  those  of  other  countries. 


24.  The  Supposed  Criteria  of  Asylum  Excel- 
lenee. 

Object:  To  show  the  fallacies  of  the  various  Standards — 
real  or  implied — by  which  Lunacy  Commissioners,  or 
Asylum  Directors,  judge  of  Excellence  of  Construction, 
Organisation,  or  Management 


25.  The  Future  of  our  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Object:  To  contrast  the  present  Hospital  System  of  Bar- 
racking with  Individual  and  Home  Treatment:  to 
show  the  propriety  of  restricting  Asylums  to  their  proper 
use,  and  of  regarding  them  merely  as  so  many  local 
Centres  of  operations. 


26.  The  Difference  between  True  and  False 

Economy  in  Asylum  Construction,  Organ- 
isation, and  Management. 

Object:  To  show 

{a)  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Estimates  and  Contracts. 
ip)  The  Expense  of  bad  Cookery. 
(c)  The  Cost  of  inefficient  Officers  and  Servants. 
\d)  The  Policy  of  liberal  Dietary. 

27.  The  Women's  Bights  and  Women's  Power 

Question  in  relation  to  Asylum-Nursing. 

Object :  To  show  how  educated  Women  are,  or  might  be- 
come, fitted  for  remedial  companionship  with  the  Insane. 


28.  Asylimi  Medical  Reports. 

Object:  To  point  out  the  folly  of  the  dictatorial  interference 
of  Directors — too  commonly  ignorant,  incompetent,  and 
overweeningly  proud  of  their  "little  brief  authority." 


29.  Our  Lunacy  Laws. 

Object:  To  show  their  unnecessary  and  mischievous  com- 
plexity and  prolixity  :  the  need  that  exists  for  simplifica- 
tion, modernisation,  condensation,  codification :  the 
desirability  of  their  being  drawn  up  by  authorities  com- 
petent no  less  in  English  spelling,  grammar,  and 
composition,  than  in  Psychology,  Pathology,  and  Legal 
Medicine. 


30.  The  Variability  of  the  Legal  Tests  or  Cri- 
teria of  Insanity. 

Object :  To  show  the  results  of  the  Antagonism  that  exists 
between  Law  and  Medicine — Lawyers  and  Physicians — 
regarding  the  Nature  and  Definition  of  Insanity,  and 
tlie  Responsibility  of  the  Insane. 
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31.  Spurious  Public  Philanthropy  in  relation 
to  the  Insane. 

Object :  To  show 

(j)  The  mischievous  "Liberty  of  the  subject" — the 

injudicious  Indulgence — that  are  too  frequently 

accorded. 
{b)  The  fdse  comparative  estimates  of  the  value  of 

Insane    and  Sane    lives   when    endangered  or 

sacrificed. 


32.  The  Deportation  of  Imbeciles  and  other 
classes  of  the  Insane  to  our  Colonies. 

Object :  To  expose  its  inhumanity,  injustice,  and  impolicy. 


33.  Insane  Inebriates. 

Object :  To  show  their  present  license  and  its  evils,  as  con- 
trasted with  their  proper  treatment  and  its  benefits. 


34.  Popular  Superstitions  or  Prejudices—as 
reflected  by  the  Public  Press. 

Object:  To  expose  the  manifold  evils  of  the  sensational 
writing  of  unscru])ulous,  uninstnicted  Novelists  or  Jour- 
nalists. 


35.  The  Tsrranny  of  Public  Opinion,  and  the 
Responsibility  of  those  who  create  or 
direct  it. 

Object :  To  show  the  mischief  wrought  by  anonymous  doc- 
trinaire writers  of  Blue  Books,  Magazine  articles^  and 
Newspaper  leaders. 


II 


36.  The  Manufacture  of  Insanity 

By  (a)  Non-attention  to  proper  Education — physical  and 
moral,  as  well  as  mental  or  intellectual. 

(d)  Popular — as  well  as  Professional — ignorance,  error, 
prejudice,  or  superstition. 

(c)  The  Abuse  of  Asylums. 


37.  Collateral  Eccentricity. 

Object:  To  show  the  relation  between  Eccentricity  and 
Insanity,  by  a  description  of  the  Mental  Peculiarities  of 
the  Relatives  of  the  Insane. 


38.  Phrenology  in  relation  to  Insanity. 

Object:  To  show  its  utter  practical  uselessness  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  knowledge,  or  treatment,  of  Mental  dis- 
ease ;  as  well  as  its  scientific  absurdity  in  itself. 


39.  The  Mental  Constitution  of  Man  not  pecu- 
liar to  him. 

Object :  To  show  the  Community — in  respect  of  Mental,  as 
well  as  Bodily,  Disease — that  exists  between  him  and  the 
lower  Animals. 


40.  Hydrophobia^-real  and  spurious— in  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

Object:  To  point  out  the  rarity  of  the  real  disease  :  the 
frequency  of  that  which  results  from  morbid  Imagina- 
tion :  and  the  impolicy  of  the  practice  of  destroying 
reputedly  "  mad  *'  animals. 


y^m 


mivv*«' 


In  addition  to  the  40  Sections  or  Subjects  above  enumerated, 
the  proposed  volume  will  contain  at  least  60  others,  which 
need  not  here  be  individually  specified. 

Many  of  the  subjects  therein  to  be  fully  discussed  have 
already   been    partially    commented   on    in    the  Volume   of 

Medical  Reports  of  the  Murray  Boyal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Decennium  from  1854  to  1864 — a  volume  to 
which  are  affixed  or  appended  an  Explanatory  Preface  and 
Catalogue  raisond  of  the  Contents.  It  is  proper  here  to  state 
that  insofar  as  some  of  the  said  Reports  were  printed  without 
any  opportunity  being  afforded  their  writer  of  **  correcting 
proof,"  he  is  not  responsible  for  certain  typographical  or  other 
Errors,  which  they  contain. 

To  some  extent,  moreover,  several  of  the  subjects  of  the 
chapters  in  the  present  proposed  work  have  been  treated  of 
in  a  variety  of  Articles  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  the  Medical,  or  other,  Journals  of 
London  and  Edinburgh — lists  of  which  Contributions  were 
printed  in  1857,  1865,  and  1872. 


J"  \ 


